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Jefferson Davis- 
President of the 
late Confederacy. 
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The shock of Manassas was one which 
Was felt the ‘world over, and it opened that 
dreadful conflict so full of meaning and 
influence upon the furiure history of the 
American continent! 

It was a battle royal, in which Americans 


were hurled in angry masses against each “ 


: other, with the capitals of the conflicting 
sections almost within sound of cannon 
shot. It found arrayed on either side as 
commanders men who had been chums at 
West Point, and who.had passed under fire 
together in a common cause during the 
Mexican war. It was the culmination of a 
conflict of opinion, in which the disputants 
had passed beyond the forum of parlia- 
ment, and which only the appeal to arms 
could settle. 

All the world wondered when it saw the 
legions of republican America in hostile 
array—the one against the other. The dying 
monarchial spirit of Europe took on fresh 
hope at what seemed to be ‘the destruction 
of popular government in its infancy. The 
mations of the earth laughed in glee over 
the inglorious ending of the great battle of 
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A SAORT SKETCA 


OF TAE CIRCUMSTANCES. ° 


the 2ist of July, 1861, in which the federal 
army was routed like a flock or sheep, and 
in which «He confederates, while holding 
their ground, stood dazed with the event 
of the day—in doubt as ito the result, and in 


as deep a condition of uncertainty as those |. 


who were on the run toward the shores 
of the Potomac. But if these critics could 
have had a view of the three following 
years, they would have known that this 
terrible day was but the prelude to a 
Story of martial endeavor which has never 
been equaled for the bravery of its par- 
ticipants, for the skill of its commanders, 
or for the consequences which were to 
hinge upon the conclusion of their deatn 
grapple. 

It had been but little less than a year 
before that the people of the United States 
were engaged in their regular quadrennial 
presidential election. The republican con- 
vention of 1860, meeting on May 16th of that 
year, thhad placed in nomination Lincoln and 
Hamlin} a ticket not only sectional in its 
personnel, but avowedly hostile to the 
property interests of one-third of the union. 


BY 


. Shortly after that, on the 23d of April, the 


J.J: Moran- 


democrats, comprising the overwhelniing 
convention in Charleston, where, being torn 
by faction, they adjourned to meet in June, 
following, in Baltimore, where factionalism 
became emphasized, and the resuM was two 
tickets, the one of Douglas and Johnson 
and the other of Breckinridge and Lane. 
This was followed by a fourth ticket com- 
posed of Bell and Everett. Into the cam- 
paign which followed there was thrown 4 
zeal, a bitterness which gave promise of the 
convulsion ahead, and when on the 26th of 
December, 1860, South Carolina seceded and 
followed up ‘her secession by firing upon 
the Star of the West on January 9th, 1861, 
it was then seen that the people thad re- 
solved upon that final arbitrament which 
finds its decision in the sword, 

On tthe 4th of February delegates from 
several seceding states met in Montgomery, 
Ala., forming the Confederate States of 
America, with Hon. Jefferson Davis at first 
president. One month later Mr. Buchanan 
retired from the presidency in Washington 


his first acts being the calling out of 75,000 
men to put down the “unlawful combina- 
tions,” as he termed them, which had been 
formed against the authority of ine United 
States. Two after this call Virginia, which 
had hitherto worked for peace and recon- 
_eiliation, took the final step which severed 
its relations with the union, and it be- 
came evident that her plains would 
become the seat of the impending 
war between the states. These seceding 
states nad organized their troops for the 
conflict, appointing officers, and Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia, was given the 
position by his native state of Virginia, of 
commander-in-chief of ther forces. But a 
few days elapsed when the confederate 
arrry was organized by law, and it began 
to absorb into its ranks the state organ- 
izaticns. 

Thus 
Scott, 


were the lines formed, General 
the head of the army of the United 
States, being practically set aside for 
General George B. McClellan, who was 
rallying to the federal standard the en- 
thusiastic advocates of the -preservation 
of the union from the states of the north 
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majority of the voters of the union, met in . 


and Abraham Lincoln took his place, one of | 
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aveay were jo- 
ph *E. Johnston, at 
er eral G. 'T, Beaure- 
: ‘as, 1 ing the equally | 
F enthusiastic young’ men of the southern 
states, who were stirred by that deepest 
of al) feeling—the protection of the home- 
stead against foreign invasion. The con- 
federate government had been removed 
from Montgomery t@; Richmond. In -the 
few months which followed the 
inaugureae of? Mr. Lincoln, “the 
whole of... “a kate (United States 
apres bat |. vast -Military camp, 
marching t  soin one oe the. other stand- 
ard. The. deral arniy was being organ- 
izea in thr ‘corps, that at Washington, 
under Major Genéral Irvin McDowell; that 
operating in northwest Virginia, under 
Major General McClellan, and’ a third in 
Chambersburg, Pa., under General Patter- 
son. It was the purpose of these army 
corps either to push down toward Rich- 
mond, singly or in eonjunction, as might 
be needed, to capture that eity, and with 
it the government of the confederacy. 
General Beauregard’s confederate army 
at Manassas stood ready to oppose the 
advance of McDowell, while General Jo- 
eeph E. Johnston's corps moved from 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, in order 
the’better to intercept.the possible move- 
| ment of Patterson or: MeClellan, 

Thus the forces were face to face, and 
every effort of each section was made to 
uphold and promote the strength of its 
army. The eoOnfederate congress was to 
meet in Richmond on the 2th of July, 
and this was seized upon by the federai 
commanders ‘as being the suitable time to 
press through and reach their goal. The 
ery of “On to Richmond,” which had been 
taken up by the newspapers of the north, 
and which was shrieked at every politica! 
meeting in that part ef the country, had 
at last its effects, and @e federal govern- 
ment felt forced to make that final and 
formal effort to reduce by force the oppo- 
sition of the seceding states. It is need- 
less to recall what must have been the 
Sensations in the ranks of both armies. 
At the head of the confederate govern- 
ment stood the man who, 41s secretary of 
war, had reorganized and made the United 
States army what it was. Under him, as 
leading generals, were men who had been 
educated and trained in the United States 
army,: but perhaps more striking still was 
the fact that the zealous privates whod 
were to be found in the reg ments from 
Georgia, from the Carolinas and Virginia, 
were the grandsons of the men who had 
made the American revolution a success. 
It was their arms which had given a 
place to the stars and stripes, and which 
had made its history one of glory. It was 
their country and their government which 
was at stake, and. they must have felt 
deeply, indeed, when they stood ready to 
repel the advance of those whom they be- 
lieved had seized that flag for unholy pur- 
pose, and who were using it to suppress 
the freedom for which it was floated. On 
the other side, under McClellan and Mc- 
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Dowell. and. ‘Patterson, were the descenc- 
| ants of the revolutionary herdes of Penn- 
, sylvania, of New York, of Massachusetts 
“and of Vermont. There were no hireling 
soldiers on either sfde. The ancestors of 
both had fought and bled for their coun- 
try, and it wag pitiable that they should 
have been thrown into hostile array. No 
wonder, then, that when July, of 
1861, began to unfold its- pages, 
-and the men from the north marched 
south, and the men from the south stood 
' ready to receive them, that there should 
have been a heart trembling which must 
have been oppressive, and that while each 
felt impelled in the cause he was pursuing, 
there was a deeper wish that providence 
might yet avert the conflict. But it was 
inevitable. The shock had to come, and 
when McDowell hurled his masses against 
the forces of Beauregard they were driven 
,back with such am impetuosity as made 
them feel that in the cold steel of battle 
there could be no pity, nor should the ties 
of former friendship interfere with the 
claims of duty. Into the conflict, as the 
advance of General Johnston’s corps from 
Winchester, rode Thomas J. Jackson, the 
strongest figure brought out during the en- 
tire war on the confederate side. 

When the entire corps from Winchester 
had jomed forces, it soon became evident 
that McDowell’s men were wavering, and 
that the movement which was at first sup- 
posed to be acting under military orders 
from one point to another, was nothing less 
than the wild stampede of men who had 
lost their bearing. It ~was then scen that 
the federal army was in rout—in such a 
rout that they abandoned everything, threw 
away arms, knapeacks and every other in- 
cumbramce, and ran for Washington with 
all the wild d‘sorder which could be shown 
by a herd of stampeding cattle. The con- 
federates beheld this flight with wonder. 
They could hardly believe that it was true, 
nor realize what it meant. The shock 
had taken place, The confederates remain- 


ed on the field, and the wonder was why 
they did not pursue. As soon as it was 
realized what utter rout the federals had 
made, argument arose throughout the con- 
federacy as to what the whole thing meant. 
Why had not the victory been followed up? 

This introduces another feature which 
shows that victory sometimes has its dis- 
dvantages, and which formed, during the 
remaining years of the confederacy, a 
source of intrigue and irritation in admin- 
istration circles. When it became evident 
that this great battle was inevitable, as 
has already been stated, General Beaure- 
gard was in command at Manassas and Gen- 
eral Johnston at Winchester. President 


| Chambersburg, 


Davis had fully instructed Beauregard to 
give battle. At the same time he had no- 
tified Johnston that in the event of this 
battle it would be this duty, by forced 
march, to form a junction with Beauregard. 
There was only one elément of possible 
dhange in this instruction. Patterson was 
threatening the valley of Virginia from 
and General McClellan 
migh¢ march down from West Virginia 
In this case, of course, General Johnston 


slowed would be tedious and tiresome. 


| cers of the confederate army won the vic- 


would have to meet the invaders. With 
these contingencies out of the way, it was 
his duty to join with Beauregard without 
delay. When the battle bécame imminent 
the. president notified Johnston, making the 
order as peremptory as the circumstances 
allowed. Mr. Davis was surprised to re- 
ceive an inquiry from Geueral Johnston 
before he had left Winchester asking what 
was his rank in the army as compared 
with Beauregard&® The pres‘dent was irri- 
fated that in the face of an advancing ene- 
my tis generals should be haggling over 
the etiquette of precederce. The battle was 
already in progress, and Mr. Davis, feeling 
that some disaster. might come from this 
question which had arisen between the 
twy Officers, comcluded to be on .the field 
of battle, where, as commander-in-chief, 
he might put an end to any rivalry which 
might arise, In the meantime he had noti- 
fied Jchnstom that he was a general in the 
army amd ranked Beauregard. 

To enter into the controversy of what fol- 
The 
sad fact remains that while all the rivalry 
Was apparently suppressed, it existed never- 
theless; that both generals felt that the 
Dresident’s presence was an interference . 
with their own rights, and that each felt 
Offish about the other. The: battle having 
opened with Beauregard in active com- 
mand, when Johnston reached the scene he 
did not interfere with that arrangement, 
though he assumed the nominal command 
ang actively hand‘ed his own corps.. Thus 
it may be seen that the question came up ! 
as to Who spould have credit for that was | 
going on. Tne appearance of the president 
made each feel that with a superior on the 
field the respons'bilit ty should go to him. 
Thus while the privates and inferior offi- 


tory, the like of which is without prece- 
dent, somewhere in the upper circles whence 
commands should have orfginated. 
the responsibility for not garnering 
fruits of that victory. 

It did not take long until rumors began 
to be circu'ated in Richmond that the blame 
rested upon the president and these rumors 
were even repeated upon the floor of the 
confederate congress. Mr. Davis. who had 


rests 
the 


suffered from this, wrote a categorical let- 
ter to General ohnston, which was in- 
tended to bring out facts not generally 
known. Johnston, however, confined his 
answer to the strict wording of Mr. Davis's 
letter and did not go into the subject which 
the presidént wished him to make public: 
That subject was the whole relation of 
Mr. Davis to the conférences which occurred 
on the day of the battle. It seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, that on the night of the 
Zist of July, when it became evident that 


the federals were in inglorious retreat, he 


was in conference with Genera’‘s Johnston | 
two other ! 


and Beauregard, and one or 
officers, and in that conference he-asked 
the direct question: Why was the enemy 
not pursued? The answer not satisfying 
him, he expressed the opinion that the 
pursuit should be made at once. He was 
then asked if he would assume the respor.« 
sibility of issuing such an order. This orde¢: 
he wrote on the spot, only with a qualificas 


tion that the troops least: fatigued et 


be sent upon the errand. That ‘order 
never carried out, and its existence was 
nored by the two generals who lived 
years afterwards to listen to criticisms 
the president for having fatled to do 
very thing which he claimed he did do,and t 
which he wished them to be the witnesses, 
Of course the controversy between sucl 
men was unfortunate. What complication © 
may have arisen or what misunderstandinz 
may have bealouded the conference allud@ a 
to, it is unfortunate that such variatiem 
should be found between men upon whet 
shoulders there rested so much respon 
bility. General Johnston assumed the 
sponsibility for not. following up the C 
tory, basing his action upon the inabili 
af the confederate army to have done 
successfully, and he afterwards, in bitt 
language, in one of his reports, taunt 
the president for not having ordered suc 
an advance, if he really wished jt to ha 
been made. Out of this incident grew 
that bitterness which estranged Mr. Da 
and his generals, with the exception 
Robt. E. Lee, Lee was singularly indiffere 
to advancement or military etiquette whe 
it affected himself. He never found e 
mies in shadows, and wae never dispose 
to bring up technicalities when he had be 
fore him a duty to perform. This deve 
tion to duty and indifference to personal 


Jsm in the midst of so much Intrigue ens AR 


deared him to Mr. Davis,. and explains te 
a great extent the absolute confidence 
which the president had in the man who 
later on was to become the great military” 
leader of the south. An illustration of 
General Lee’s indifference to promotion is. 
vouched for by ‘Mr. Davis himself, whe 
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gays that while Lee was major gencral of*™ 


the state troops of Virginia in active wo 

he had been nominated a general in 
confederate army for days before he kne 
the fact. : 

Eut the battle of Manasses had been) 
fought! Preceding it there had been po-' 
litical campaigns; the states had played 
diplomacy in dealing with each otlrer, high | 
ambassadors had practiced their art; @ 
Ship had been prevented from capturing 
Charleston harbor; a few men had been 
driven out of Fort Sumter and a (tittle bai- 
tle had been fought at Bethel. All of these, 
things were compzratively insignificant,% 
and negotiations might have explained 
compromised and settled them. 

But at Manassas the armies had met 
in such proportion, with suoh strength and 
with such surroundings that it was now 
evident that war existed. 

The men of the south were aroused! 
use the language of General 
“If there had been arms to give them, 
not a single man in 
would have staid at home. 

In the northern states, the martial fire 
nad run wi:d and there was nothing but 


war and rumors of war. 
The hests of both sections began to mar- 
shal themselves, and 


** 


our country 
is not yet quaiified to write upon them. 


aw yas : 


“THESE BOYS WERE 
~. GOOD IN A CHARGE 


“Not Only on Enemy’s Breastworks but | 


on Torture Instraments. 


_ AN INCIDENT OF CAMP LIFE 


Had the 


_ Showing Where Officers 
: | Screws Too Tight. 


AND PUNISHED OFFENDERS TOO SEVERELY 


More Than:the Men Could Bear, They 
Charged and Destroyed the 
Prison and “Stocks.” 


By Walter C. Henderson. | 
When General Bragg’s army was defeat- 
ed at Missionary ridge, the dispirited sol- 
diers turned their faces toward Georgia 


ee and m hurried retreat nearly retraced the 


ground over which they marched two 
months previously as victors, after having 
whipped Rosecrans at Chickamauga. While 
eceupying the heights about Chattanooga 
the confederates saw that the enemy was 
@ally being re-enforced, and they knew 
that a great battle was near at hand, but 
being in a position naturally fortified, the 
_ goutherners were sanguine they could defeat 
any force the federals might send against 
them. So confident was General Bragg 
‘that he could hold his position, that he 
- ordered Longstreet’'s corps to Enmoxville, 
where it attacked Fort Saunders with dis- 
: astrous result. 
' While Longstreet’s men were away from 
- the army, in the latter part of November, 


: the federal] army, nearly 100,000 men, left 


their intrenchments and began their as- 
 gault on Bragg, and succeeded im breaking : 
- the line on the ridge, a short distance from 
the spot where Bragg had his headquar- 
ters. Of course this caused the confeder- 
_ @tes to retreat. 

: On the second day after the battle Bragg 
- peachea Dalton with his men, intending 
“only to camp over night, but on learning - 


trom scouts the next morning that the 


__federals ha@ ceased théir pursuit and were 
E apepettts to reat for the winter at Chatta- 
% “mooga.’ he ordered fils army into winter 

_ quartérs: t to the delfght of the weary sol- 


diers, and it is of the happy and unhappy 


* times We haa there'I will write. 
General Bragg ws removed from the 
é command of the army and General Joseph 
xz. Johnston succeeded him. Each. com- 
: was allotted ground on which to en- 
ox and the men were put at work bulld- 
4ng log houses. The sound of axes, the) 
of falling trees and 
ade things seem 


the cheers of the” 
like sunlight 
storm. Hundreds of small ruts, 
t inside. were soon ia course of 
stion. They were arranged in company 
, with the “‘marquee,” or hut of the 
nissioned officers, at the head of and 
“ue each street. The houses were cov~ 
aiwith “rived” boards and the 
ave were of mud and stick—just such 
1 as the negroes in the country 
‘is i Meaney week's time the work was 
fi and four 
ut It was a luxury they appreciated. 
The weather was geverely col@ and around 
Ke blazing log fires the soldiers sat and 

n0ked their. Pipes, renewed their 
friends ‘and loved o at 

stories. 


-s 
yest ] was the reply the brigadier received. 


men were occupying each | 


lt 


icacies the men received from their home 
folks, there was high living in camp. The 
newspapers from Atlanta—The Memphis 
Appeal, The Knoxville Register and The 
Chattarfooga Rebel, which had fallen back 
with the army-—were delivered in camp 
daily, so the boys kept up with the news. 
Just across the parade ground and oppo- 
site the center of each regiment were built 
guardhouses, in which to place soldiers who 
disobeyea orders; but notwithstanding the 
strict watch kept over the prisoners who 
had been placed in “confinement on bread 
and water,’ the unfortunates had plenty 
to eat, for while the sentry’s back was 
turned victuals would be shoved through 
the cracks between the logs where the clay 
had looseneq and fallen out. 


It soon became apparent to the officers» 


that more rigorous measures must be adopt- 
ed to punish the guilty, and they went to 
work to devise some Way to keep the 
men orderly. But of all the modes employ- 
ed, that in my command was the worst. 
In front of the guardhouse was erected 
“stocks,” just like those used for punish- 
ment in ithe “olden times’’ ang during the 
Spanish inquisition. This instrument of 
torture consisted of two upright posts with 
‘a plank nailed between them, having in 
it sawed three semi-circular holes, the 
center one about twice as large as the ones 
on the sides. In placing a man in it for 
punishment his neck would be guided to 
the center hole; then his wrists placed in 
the smaller holes on the sides. Then a 
plank with holes in it to fit those in one 
cdaee would be moved down in a groove 
and fastened. The prisoner would be on 
his tiptoes, ang with the blood settling in 
his hands and face, presented a horrible 


sight. 


In the Spanish army this might be tol- 
erated, but to an American volunteer it 
was considered cruel, and soon mutterings 
against this mode of punishment were 
heard. Soldiers from other commands 
would taunt us with such remarks as, 
“You fellows are worse_than slaves to 
stand such as this. If stucKs are put up 
by our general we will charge and tear 
them down,” etc. ° This had the effect of 
making the Georgians in the brigade op- 
posite whose camp the “stocks’’ stood, 
to think it was their duty to remove them, 
let the consequences be what they might, 
and they determined to do so. They were 
continually discussing the question. One 
night in February, when they had been in 
winter quarters about two months clusters 


tof men gatherea at the end of the camp- 


ing streets. Soon they formed into a mob, 
and. rushing across the parade ground, 
they tore the stocks down and split the 
timber into kindling wood. Like all other 
mobs of excited men, they were uncon- 
trollable, and Were not content until they 
had demolished the guardhouse. Then 
they’ quietly returned to their huts and 
awaited results. Of course the next morn- 
ing the company and regimental] officers 
were horrified at what they considered 
was* mutiny and knew the brigadier, who 
Was from another state and not in any way 
partial to the Georgians, having two regi- 
ments from his state in the brigade, would 
be furious when he heard of the affair. It 


‘wag told by the guard who was on duty at 


division headquarters—the major general 
himmself being a Georgian—that the -vriga- 
dier was seen approaching about sunrise 
the next morning, and the major general 
/peing an early riser, met him when the 


| following conversation ensued: 


“General those Georgia soldiers 
‘In°’my brigade have torn those stocks 
‘down I had built, and I came to consult 
with you as to ‘what’ “should be _ fone 
about it.” 

“Yes, and those Georgia soldiers would 
tear hell down if they could get at 1t,”’ 


The guardhouse was rebuilt but the 
“stock”’ feature was left off. Whether the 
brigadier féared a repetition of the violence 

the col@ comfort he got 


By sepa = ch. Dol 


‘SOME WAR “VETS” 


WHO ARE POLICEMEN 


Members of Atlanta’s Police Force Who 
Wore the Gray. 


THEY MADE BRAVE SOLDIERS 


Some Fought in Many Battles and 
Were Wounded. 


| 
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THEY NOW MAKE G00D PEACE OFFICERS 


Nearly Thirty Policemen in Atlanta 
Once Fought in the Confederacy 
Under the Stars and Bars. 


There are some thirty men’in the police 
department of Atlanta, whose war. blood 
warms when the old stars and bars are 
talked about, and the reunion holds for 
them many tender and sad memories. 

An old confederate soldier makes a good 
and brave police officer, and no men on the 
Atlanta police force are better than the 
veterans who wore the gray in the early 
sixtises. 

All three of the police captains were 
Confederate soldiers. Captain J. C. Joiner 
was in company K, of the Fourth Geor- 
gia regiment. Colonel Doles, under whom 
he first entered the confederate army, was 
afterwards a brigadier general. His lieu- 
tenant colonel, Wyne, was killed at Chan- 
cellorsville. The captain of his company 
was William M. Johnson, now of Macon. 
Captain Joiner was captured after he had 
been transferred to the signal service in 
18644. He was once wounded by a shell. 

Captain John A. Thompson was in com- 
pany I, Tenth Georgia. His colonel was 
A. J. McBride, of Atlanta, and Captain 
Jenkins was in command of his company. 
Captain Thompson was quite young when 
he shouldered a musket, not much more 
than a boy, but he was in a number of 
fierce battles. 

Captain Hetiry Jennings was in Troup's 
artillery, Cobb’s legion. He was at first 
a private, and then a lieutenant for four 
years. As is well known, Cobb’s legion 
was in many of the famous battles, such 
those around Richmond and at Gettysburg 
and Fredericksburg. It was near Spottsyl- 
vania courthouse that Captain Jennings 
helped his command bury its guns when 
it was known that Lee had surrendered. 

Station Sergeant W. A. Bonnell, one of 
the stanchest ald ‘‘rebels’’ in fhe. state, 
Was a member of\company B, Second Geor- 
fia battalion, Wright's brigade, Ma‘hone’s 
division, Hill’s corps, with Tom Hardeman 
as major, and James W. English, Atlanta’s 
distinguished citizen, as captain. Sergeant 
Bonnell was wounded and dil not leave 
the army, but was fighting to the close of 
the war. 

Sergeant M. M. White was in company 
K, Seventh Georgia, under Colonel Gartrel!, 
He enlisted in May, 1861, and fought. until 
the close of the war, making a good sol- 
dier. 

Sergeant Harvey H. Bedford enlisted with 
the Third Georgia state troops, and was 
transferred to the quartermastecr’s depart- 
ment, where te worked for four years, 
kelping to make shces for the barefooted 
atuthern patriots. 

Sergeant A. J. Moss was with company 
E, Sixteenth South Carolina, and fought 
for the confederacy nearly through the en- 
tire war, enlisting when he was a boy. 
“Patrolman R. 8. Ozburn fought in com- 
pany E, Thirteenth Georgia, under Colonel 
David J. Bailey and Colonel T. W. Man- | 
grum, who was wounded at Chickamauga, 
(and Colonel Boynton, who. was one of 
tym His 
A. Dollar. rae oh . 
Camp W of the 


 Patroman W. 


killed in Maryland: 
Gantt, who was 


his second colonel was 
wounded at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Thompson was in thirty-one battles, 
and had two-brothers killed in the war: 
Thg first captain of his company, Waller, 
was killed at the battle of Seven Pines, and 
George Henley was elected captain to suc- 
ceed him. 

Patrolman B. Ty Wilson went to the war 
before he was fifteen years of age with 
Graham's indepen@ent cavalry, and after- 
wards joinéd Glenn's cavalry battalion,’ His 
captains were Frazier and Thomas Mitchell. 

Patrelman J..E. Hudson joined the con- 
federate army under Colonel A. J. Me- 
Bride in company BE, Tenth Georgia. Colo- 
Mel McBride was this first captain. Mr. 
Hudson, “was in Léengstreet’s corps when 
Lee! suyPendered at Appomattox. 

Turnkey Stéve Terry went into. many 

hard-fought battles with Joe Wheeler's 
cavalry. He still loves oid “Fighting Joe,”’ 
and watches all the news about that fa- 
mcus cavalry leader’s career tn the presant 
War with Spain. 
A. Starnes was In compathy 
F. of Cobb’s Legion. His colonels 
Thomas R: Cobb, Jeff Lamar and L. J. 
Glenn. His captains were W. 1. 8S. Powell, 
George W. Moore and W. B. Lowe. He was 
in all the noted battles which gave Cobb's 
Legion so much fgame during the war. 

Chief Detective ¥. H. Hewitt was wound- 
ed three times when serving the confed- 
eracy in company I, Nineteenth Georgia. 
His first colonél was W. W. Boyd and: his 
second James Neal. His captains were J. 
T. Chambers and T. J. Abercrombie. He 
was nineteen years of age when he en- 
listed. 

Patrolman James McGee, who is the old- 
est policeman in the department, and wears 
No. 1, was in company B, Nineteenth Geor- 
gia. His colonels were James Neal, W. W, 
Boyd and John Keeley. His nrst captain 
was C. James Neal, who was afterwards 
made a colonel. Mr. McGee was wounded 
three times. 

Custodian J. C. Carlisle was first lieuten- 
ant in company D, of the Seventh South 
Carolina regiment. His colonel was D. W. 
Aiken and his captain T. War:ien Allen. 

Patrolman J. M. Berry was with com- 
pany K, Seventh Georgia volunteers. He 
went to war under General Gartrell and 
Captain Carmichael, and was in many 
noted fights. 

Patrolman .H. A. Thompson enlisted with 

the Tenth Georgia, in company F, under 
Colonel Cummings and Captain Wooten, and 
he saw much of tthe severe fighting of the 
war. 
‘ Patrolman R. T. Bowle enlisted in com- 
pany G, of the Thirteenth Georgia. His 
first colonel was W. B. Ector, and his 
second Colonel Marcellus Douglas. . His 
third was Colonel J. W. Booker. His‘com- 
pany was commanded by Captains Craw- 
ford and Dorster. 

Patrolman W. H. West served in company 
F, Seventh Georgia, under Colonel Gartrell, 
who was afterwards a distinguished gen- 
eral. His company commander was Cap- 
tain Burke. 

Patrolman Frank Christophine was with 
Polk’s battery, of Tennessee. He was a 
sergeant in an artillery company, and saw 
much hard service. 


of company K, Forty-sixth Georgia, anv 
his first colonel was Peyton Colquitt, who 
was killed at Chickamauga. His second 
regimental commander was Colone) Daniel, 
and his company commander was Captain 
Abe Miles. 

Patrolman J. M. Lackey enlisted in what 
was known as the Second First Georgia 
cavalry, under Captain Thomas Wofford 
and Colonel William Wofford, who were 
brothers. Colonel Jeff Johnson was also at 
one time in command of the regiment. His 
regiment was in General Tatum Wofford's 
|. brigade, who was a relative of his captain 
and colonel of that name. 

Patrolman T. J. MeCarley was with a 
battalion of artillery in the Ninth Georgia, 
company A, under Colonel Holcombe. He 
experienced hard fighting in oy y battles. 

Patroiman W. M. Mewbe enlisted in 
company H, of the Sixteenth Georg‘a, under 
Captain Nathaniel Reeder and Colonel 
Howell Cobb, and afterwards Coionel 
Styles. His command saw much active 
service. , 

Patrolman J. C. Steerman was with the 
Twelfth Tennessee cavalry, in gone ger A “ 
FS gogecnrl Captain L. T,. ee and 
} Adrian. His- regiment was one of ar? = 


were 


Patrolman G. H. Phillips was a member | 
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THE DARING DEED 
OF A GEORGIA BOY. 


At the battle of Perryville, Ky., 

the fierce conflict was at its height, the 

| confederates on the right were falling by 

hundreds under the destructive shower of 
shot and shell from the federal artillery. 

Apparently no living thing could escape 
that deadly rain of iron, but it was nec- 
essary to gharge those roaring guns, and 
the Forty-first Georgia dashed to the front 
“with a ringing rebel yell. Cheatham, in his 
“Memoirs of the Tennessee Campaign,”’ 
thus describes the heroic conduct uf a gal- 
lant "Georgia boy: 

“While the conflict was raging with dead- 
ly fury on our right, the-senemy’s artillery 
pouring destructfon into“our ranks with 
well-direeféd shots, a charge was ordered 
into what seemed the very jaws of death. 

“The first soldier te reach the enemy’s 
brignt, shining brass cannon was West, of 
the Forty-first Georgia. A mere youth, his 
pale, girlish face seemed to infuse enthu- 
siasm and from that moment victory 
crowned their arms. 


This boy was Colonel Andrew J. West, 

now a wprominent citizen of Atlanta. He 
Was wWaider sixteen when he entered the 
army. Before he was twenty he was @ 
battie-scarred veteran with a captain's 
commission! 
‘>His comrades who were at Perryville say 
that the bravest and stoutest felt that they 
were. rushing to their death when they 
made that reckless charge. They were 
facing fearful odds and they needed some- 
thing to nerve and inspire them. Suddenly 
they saw young West, the boy soldier of 
the regiment, hurling himself into the focal 
toremost fire. Dozens ef men were killed 
and wounded by his side, but he pressed 
forward heediess of danger until he reached 
the guns at the head of those who cnarged 
with him. 

It was a proud moment for the daring 
boy and for the gallant Forty-first when 
they captured those death-dealing guns! 

Tine bDattle was one of the hottest fignts 
of the war. The Furty-first Georgia iost 
40 per cent and all of its field officers, in- 
cluding Colonel Charles A. McDaniel, who 
commanded the regiment. Company E, of 
which West was a member, went in with 
78 men, and had 43 killed and wounded, 
including iis commander, Captain J. C. 
Cutright, the father of Bishop Candlier’s 
wife. Judge George N. Lester lost his’arm 
in the battle. 

The federals under General Rosecrans 
numbered 80,000 men. The confederates had 
30,000 under General Bragg. Four federal 
generals were killed, and among them was 
General James 38. Jackson, who feil in 
front of the Forty-first Georgia. He was a 
Kentuckian and a cavalry officer in the 
Mexican war, at which time he fought a 
i with che celebrated Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, 


West was badly wounded in the fight at 
Perryville and was left on the field unable 
to move and covered with biood. 

Undoubtedly he would have died but for 
the timely appearance of one of Kentucky’s 
fairest daugnters, Miss Lizzie Everhart, a 
member of a @istinguished family of the 
bluegrass region, devoted to the southern 
cause, She found him on the fileld.and had 
him carried to her mother’s elegant man- 
sion. where he was carefully nursed and 
every want supplied until he was able to 
leave his bed,., Then, when it was time for 
him to go to A federal prison, she went in 
person with influential friends to General 
Boyle’s headquarters and interceded for 
his good treatment, furnishing him with 
money and everything necessary for his 
comfort. 

Years afterwards it was one of the most 
delightful surprises of the young soldier’s 
life to meet his preserver in Atlanta, and 
find that she was then the wife of that no- 
ble Kentuckian, Dr.“Amos Fox. 


Young West was a member of the Troup 
Light Guard, from LaGrange, Ga. He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the western army 
through Shiloh, Bethel Springs, Purda, 
Tupelo, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Big 
Biock, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Miseston- 
ary Ridge, the Atlanta campaign, Franklin. 
Nashville and was’at the final surrender 
at Greensboro, . CGC. He was seriously 
wounded twice, and had many narrow es- 
capes from death. 

This orphan lad, without influentia! 
friends to aid him, literally fought - his 
way to the front. On two occasions during 
the war he received honorable mention in 
the official reports. and at the age of 
teen be was commissioned as a captain un- 
der a special act of the confederate con- 

: * the Hon. Benjamin H. 


, who was here 


while, 


Photograph of “Little Sallie” 
Found in Atlanta In Sept., 1864 


On September 3, 1864, Captain KE. G. Steph. 
ens, a union soldier, commanding company 
I, Thirteenth Iowa tnfantry, Thira brigade, 
Fourth division, Seventeenth. army corps, 
while walking through the streets of At- 
lanta picked up a smal) photograph of a 
baby. Thefe was no name. on the photo- 
grph, but written on the bottom of it were 
these words, “My Little Sallie.”’ 

Captain Stephens thought that this might 
be the picture of the child of Some confed- 
erate soldier who had heen forced to leave 
his home to fight for his country. He 
placed the photograph in bis pocket. and | 
saved it until] he returned from the war. 
He has treasured it as a souvenir of the 
har@ struggle about Atlanta and not until 
the present day has it left his pdssession. 

Knowing of the approaching reunion of 
confederate soldiers and understanding that 
ali the veterans who can possibly do so will 
be in attendance, he sent this photograph 
to The Constitution, hoping In this way to 
find the owner of it. 

Captain Stephens is commander of Mat- 
thies post, No. 5, Grand Army of the Re- 

ublic, of Burlington, Ia., where he resides. 
He left there to go to the war and return- 


ed after the trouble 
dence in that city. 

Accompanying the photograph is the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Editor Constitutlion—Dear Gir: Incte 
please find a smal! photograph. 1 - four 
it in ome of the streets of Atlanta on f 
morning of September It has 
in my possession ever since. It is no de 
the property of sdéme gallant conf 
soldier. The owner would doubt‘ess —— 
it very highly; I would.. Kindly make suéh 
use afos a. oe — poner. Should the 
owner oun shou e hear 
from him. Yours t A 7 re : 

STEPHENS, 
“Captain a Thirteenth lowa 
fantry, tro Ex Brigad tne! 


F ¢ 
Seventéenth Arm ny B 1220 N ited 
enth street, Rurfington. Ta. 


teenth, Fifteenth, Eleventh and Sixt 
regiments was located near where Ger 
McPherson was killed, ang took a promis 
nent part in the battle of Atlanta. 

It is possible that among the vast n 
of veterans who visit Atlanta with in ¢t 
next few days there will be one who 
members this protograph. Probably ¢ 
man who wrote the name un the pictu 
and who carried it with him to be able t¢ 
have one last look at the little face t 


among them. 
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COTTON SEED OIL MACHINERY. 


Atlanta Is Headquarters in United » 


States for Its Manufacture. 

Perhaps the most prominent among the 
machinery establishments of the south is 
the name of the Van Winkle Gin and Ma- 
chine Werks, located on the W. and A. 
road, just beyond city limits. This estab- 
lishment was founded in 1878 and reorgan- 
ized in 189%. Its history has been one of 
phenomenal growth. 

This company makes a specialty of the 
manufacture of cotton seed oi] and ginning 


: Know that this concern 


| the country. It has eight large 


for the purpose of conducting its 
It will be gratifying to the Public 
ships its goods j 
every section where cotton seed oil a 
ginning machinery is used. The fact is, 
the company makes a superior grade oj 
cotton seed oll machinery, and the c 
seed oil people having 
liberal in patronizing it. 
The company itself 
chinery it mahiis caahiae tee 
of cotton seed ofl to get better ; 
returns from the seed, thug 
tically all of the “ bal the 
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The shock of Manassas was one which 
Was felt the world over, and it opened that 
dreadful conflict so full of meaning and 
influence upon the future history of the 
American continent! 

It was a battle royal, in which Americans 
were hurled in angry masses against each 

| other, with the capitals of the conflicting 
sections almost within sound of cannon 
shot. It found arrayed on either side as 
commanders men who had been chums at 
West Point, and who.had passed under fire 
together in a common cause during the 
Mexican war. It was the culmination of a 
conflict of opinion, in which the disputants 
had passed beyond the forum of parlia- 
ment, and which only the appeal to arms 
could settle. 

All the world wondered when it saw the 
legions of republican America in hostile 
array—the one against the other. The dying 
monarchial spirit of Europe took on fresh 
hope at what seemed to be the destruction 
of popular government in its infancy. The 
nations of the earth laughed in glee over 
the inglorious ending of the great battle of 
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A SHORT SKETCH | * 


OF THE CIRCUMSTANCES. 


BY 


7 Shortly after that, on the 234 of April, the 


MAN 
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the 2ist of July, 1861, in which the federal 
army was routed like a flock or sheep, and 
in which «He confederates, while holding 
their ground, stood dazed with the event 
of the day—in doubt as tto the result, and in 
as deep a condition of uncertainty as those 


mwho were on the run toward the shores 


of the Potomac. But if these critics could 
have had a view of the three following 
years, they would have known that this 
terrible day was but the prelude to a 
Story of martial endeavor which has never 
been equaled for the bravery of its par- 
ticipants, for the skill of its commanders, 
or for the consequences which were to 
hinge upon the conclusion of their deatn 
grapple. 

It thad been but little less than a year 
before that the people of the United States 
were engaged in their regular quadrennial 
presidential election. The republican con- 
vention of 1860, meeting on May 16th of that 
year, ‘had placed in nomination Lincoln and 
Hamlin; a ticket not only sectional in its 
personnel, but avowedly hostile to the 
property interests of one-third of the union. 


2.J-Moran- 


democrats, comprising the ovenwhelniing 
convention in Charleston, where, being torn 
by faction, they adjourned to meet in June, 
following, in Baltimore, where factionalism 
became emphasized, and the resuM was two 
tickets, the one of Douglas and Johnson 
and the other of Breckinridge and Lane. 
This was followed by a fourth ticket com- 
posed of Bell and Everett. Into the cam- 
paign which followed there was thrown 4 
zeal, a bitterness which gave promise of the 
convulsion ahead, and when on the 26th of 
December, 1860, South Carolina seceded and 
followed up her secession by firing upon 
the Star of the West on January 9th, 1861, 
it was then seen that the people had re- 
solved upon that final arbitrament which 
finds its decision in the sword. 

On tthe 4th of February delegates from 
several seceding states met in Montgomery, 
Ala., forming the Confederate States of 
America, with Hon. Jefferson Davis at first 
president. One month later Mr. Buchanan 
retired from the presidency in Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln took his place, one of 
his first acts being the calling out of 75,000 
men to put down the “unlawful combina- 
tions,”” as he termed them, which had been 
formed against the authority of tue United 
States. Two after this call Virginia, which 
had hitherto worked for peace and recon- 
_ciliation, took the final step which severed 
its relations with the union, and it be- 
came evident that her plains would 
become the seat of the impending 
war between the states. These seceding 
states jad organized their troops for the 
conflict, appointing officers, and Colonel 
Robert E. Lee, of Virginia, was given the 
position by his native state of Virginia, of 
commander-in-chief of ther forces. But a 
few days elapsed when the confederate 
arrry was organized by law, and it began 
to absorb into its ranks the state organ- 
izaticns. 

Thus were the lines formed, 
Scott, the head of the army of the United 
States, being practically set aside for 
General George’ B. McClellan, who was 
rallying to the federal standard the en- 
thusiastic advocates of the preservation 
of the union from the states of the north 


General 
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young mé southern 
states, who were stirred by that deepest 
of all feeling—the protection of the home- 
stead against foreign invasion. The con- 
federate government had been removed 
from Montgomery t@ Richmond. In -the 
few months which folowed — the 
inaugurate © of Mr. Lincoln, . ‘the 
whole of. the late’. United States 

but be vast. -Milltary camp, 
marching tg join one of the, other stand- 
ard. The. federal army was being organ- 
ized in ‘thrée corps, that at Washington, 
under Major Genéral Irvin McDowell; that 
operating in northwest Virginia, under 
Major Genera) McClellan, and’ a third in 
Chambersburg, Pa., under General Patter- 
son. It was the purpose of these army 
corps ‘either to push down toward Rich- 
mond, singly or in conjunction, as might 
be needed, to capture that eity, and with 
it the government of the’ confederacy. 
General Beauregard’s confederate army 
at Manassas. stood ready to oppose the 
advance of. McDowell, while General Jo- 
eeph E. Johnston's corps moved from 
Harper’s Ferry to Winchester, in order 


the’ better to intercep},the possible move- 


ment of Patterson or IfeClellan. 


Thus the forces were face to face, and 
every effort of each section was made to 
uphold and promote the strength of its 
army. The confederate congress was to 
meet in Richmond on the 2th of July, 
and this was seized upon by the federai 
commanders ‘as. being the sultable time to 
press through and reach their goal. 
cry of “On to Richmond,” which had been 
taken up by the newspapers of the north, 
and which was shrieked at every politica! 
meeting in that part ef the country, had 
at last its effects, and @e federal govern- 
ment felt forced to make that final and 
formal effort to reduce by force the oppo- 
sition of the seceding states. It is need- 
less to recall what must have been the 
Sensations in the ranks of both armies. 
At the head of the confederate govern- 
ment stood the man who, 4s secretary of 
war, had reorganized and made the United 
States army what it was. Under: him, as 
leading generals, were men who had been 
educated and trained in the United States 
army, but perhaps more striking still was 
the fact that the zealous privates whod 
were to be found In the reg ments from 
Georgia, from the Carolinas and Virginia. 
were the grandsons of the men who had 
made the American revolution a success. 
It was their arms which had given a 
place to the stars and stripes, and which 
had made its history one of glory. It was 
their country and their government which 
was at stake, and. they must have felt 
deeply, indeed, when they stood ready to 
repel the advance of those whom they be- 
lieved had seized that flag for unholy pur- 
pose, and who were using it to suppress 
the freedom for which it was floated. On 
the other side, under McClellan and Mc- 
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.Sylvania, of New York, of Massdchusetts 
‘and of Vermont. There were no hireling 
soldiers on either sfde. The ancestors of 
both had fought and bied for their coun- 
try, and it wag pitiable that they should 
have been thrown into hostile array. No 
wonder, then, that when July, of 
began to unfold ita- pages, 
and the men from the north marched 
. south, and the men from the south stood 
+ ready to receive them, that there should 
have been a heart trembling which must 
have been oppressive, and that while each 
felt impelled in the cause he was pursuing, 
there was a deeper wish that providence 
might yet avert the conftict. But it was 


The | 


inevitable. The shock had to come, and 
when McDowell hurled his masses against 
the forces of Beauregard they were driven 
, back with such am impetuosity as made 
them feel that in the cold steel of battle 
there could be no pity, nor should the ties 
of former friendship interfere with the 
claims of duty. Into the conflict, as the 
advance of General Johnston’s corps from 
Winchester, rode Thomas J. Jackson, the 
strongest figure brought out during the en- 
tire war on'the confederate side. 

When the entire corps from Winchester 
had joimed forces, it soon became evident 
that McDowell’s men were wavering, and 
that the movement which was at first sup- 
posed to be acting under military orders 
from one point to another, was nothing less 
than the wild stampede of men who had 
lost their bearing. 
the federal army was in rout—in such a 
rout that they abandoned everything, threw 
away arms, knapsacks and every other in- 
cumbramee, and ran for Washington with 
all the wild disorder which could be shown 
by a herd of stampeding cattle. The con- 
federates beheld this flight with wonder. 
They could hardly believe that it was true, 
nor realize what it meant. The shock 
had taken place, The confederates remain- 
ed on the field, and the wonder was why 
they did not pursue. As soon as it was 
realized what utter rout the federals had 
made, argument arose throughout the con- 
federacy as to what the whole thing meant. 
Why had not the victory been followed up? 

This introduces another feature which 
shows that victory sometimes has its dis- 

dvantages, and which formed, during the 
remain’ng years of the «confederacy, a 
source of intrigue and irritation in admin- 
istration circles. When it became evident 
that this great battle was inevitable, as 
has already been stated, General Beaure- 
gard was in command at Manassas and Gen- 
eral Johnston at Winchester. President 


Davis had fully instructed Beauregard to 
give battle. At the same time he had no- 
tified Johnston that in the event of this 
battle tt would be this duty, by forced 
march, to form a junction with Beauregard. 
There was only one elément of possible 
dhange in this instruction. Patterson was 
threatening the valley of Virginia from 
Chambersburg, and General MeClellan 
migh¢ march down from West Virginia 
In this case, of course, General Johnston 
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| though he assumed the nominal command 


It ~was then scen that 


delay. When the battle became imminent 
the president notified Johnston, making the 
order as peremptory as the circumstances 
allowed. Mr. Davis was surprised to re- 
ceive an inquiry from General Johnston 
before he had left Winchester asking what 
was his rank in the army as compared 
with Beauregard. The pres‘dent was irri- 
fated that in the face of an advancing ene- 
my tis generals should be haggling over 
the etiquette of precederce. The battle was 
already in progress, and Mr. Davis, feeling 
that some disaster: might come from this 
question which had arisen between the 
twy Officers, comcluded to be on the field 


(of battle, where, as commander-in-chief, 
he might put an end to any rivalry which 


might arise, In the meantime he had noti- 
fled Jchnstom that he was a general in the 
army amd ranked Beauregard. 

To enter into the controversy of what fol- 


slowed would be tedious and tiresome. The 


sad fact remains that while all the rivalry 
was apparently suppressed, it existed never- 
theless; that both generals felt that the 
PDresident’s presence was an interference 
with their own rights, and that each felt 
Offish about the other. The battle having 
opened with Beauregard in active com- 
mand, when Johnston reached the scene he 
not interfere with that arrangement, 


ang actively hand'ed his own corps. Thus 


lt may be seen that the question came up ' 


as tO Who spould have credit for that was 
going on. Tne appearance of the president 
made each feel that with a superior on the 
field the respons:-bility should gb to jhim. 
Thus while the privates and inferior offi- 
cers of the confederate army won the vic- 


_ tory, the like of which is without prece- 


dent, somewhere in the upper circles whence 
commands should have orfginated. rests 
the responsibility for not garnering the 
fruits of that victory. 

It did not take long until rumors began 
to be circu'ated in Richmond that the blame 
rested upon the president and these rumors 
were even repeated upon the floor of the 
confederate congress. Mr. Davis. who had 
suffered from this, wrote a categorical let- 
ter to General ohnston, which was in- 
tended to bring out facts not generally 
known. Johnston, however, confined his 
answer to the strict wording of Mr. Davis's 
letter and did not go into the subject whicb 
the presidént wished him to make public; 

That subject was the whole relation of 
Mr. Davis to the conferences which occurred 
on the day of the battle. It seems, accord- 
ing to Mr. Davis, that on the night of the 
2ilst of July, when it became evident that 
the federals were in inglorious retreat, he 
was in conference with Genera’s Johnston 
and Beauregard, and one or two other 
officers, and in that conference he asked 
the direct question: Why was the enemy 
not pursued? The answer not satisfying 
him, he expressed the opinion that the 
pursuit should be made at once. He was 
then asked if he would assume the respoi. 
sibility of issuing such an order. This order 
he wrote on the spot, only with a qualificas 
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nored by the two generals who lived for 
years afterwards to listen to criticisms o., 
the president for having fafled to do the 
very thing which he claimed he did d0,and te 
which he wished them to be the witnesses. 
Of course the controversy between such | 
men was unfortunate. What comgtication Ae. 
may have arisen or what misunderstanding | 
may have beclouded the conference alluded | | 
to, it is unfortunate that such variadem ©” 
should be found between men upon whose = ~ 
shoulders there rested so much responsi<) 
bility. General Johnston assumed the re=— | 
sponsibility for not. following up the vic=g) | 
tory, basing his action upon the inability, 
of the confederate army to have done 
successfully, and he afterwards, in bitter 
language, in one of his reports, i«unted 
the president for not having ordered such 
an advance, if he really wished it to have® 
been made. Out of this incident grew 
that bitterness which estranged Mr. Davi 
and his generals, with the exception of 
Robt. E. Lee, Lee was singularly indifferent 
to advancement or military etiquette whem” 
it affected himself. He never found er a 
mies in shadows, and was neve disposed” 
to bring up technicalities when he had be-™ 
fore him a duty to perform. This devo- @ 
tion to duty. and indifference to ‘personal- @& 
Jsm in the midst of so much Intrigue en- ideo 
deared him to Mr. Davis, and explaits to Ff 
agreat extent the absolute confidence, ®) 
which the president had in the man who | 
later on was to become the great military ” 
leader of the south. An ilustration of — 


General Lee’s indifference to promotion is . 
Davis himself, who 9 


vouched for by ‘Mr. 


gays that while Lee was major general of 


the state troops of Virginia in active work, 7 
he had been nominated a general ia the} 


confederate army for days before he knew —@ 


the fact. 
But 
fought! 
litical campaigns; the states had played 
diplomacy in dealing with each othef, high 
ambassadors had practiced their art; @ 
ship had been prevented fram capturing 


| Charleston harbor: a few men had been 


driven out of Fort Sumter and a ‘tittle bai- 
t!le had been fought at Bethel. All of these 
things were compzxratively insignificant, 
and negotiations might have explained, 
compromised and settled them. 

But -at Manassas the armies had met 
in such proportion, with suoh strength and 
with such surroundings that it was now 
evident that war existed. 

The men of the south were aroused! Te 
use the Janguage of General Johnston, 
“If there bad been arms to give. them, 
not a single man in the southern states 
would have staid at home.’ 


the battle of Manasses had been % 
Preceding it there had been poe | 


4 3 
In the northern states, the martial fire = 
nad run wid and there was nothing Out ] 


war and rumors of war. 
The hests of both sections began to mafr- 
shal themselves, and that war was intfo- 


duced which has made such ohanges in 


our country that the pen of the historian 4 


is not yet quaiified to write upon them. 
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“THESE BOYS WERE 
GOOD IN A CHARGE 


< Not Only on Enemy’s Breastworks but | 
on Torture Instraments. 


AN INCIDENT OF CAMP LIFE 


_ Showing Where Officers Had the 
, Screws Too Tight. 


AND PUNISHED OFFENDERS TOO SEVERELY 


More Than:the Men Could Bear, They 
._ Charged and Destroyed the 
Prison and “Stocks.” 


By Walter C. Henderson. | 


When General Bragg’s army was defeat- 
ed at Missionary ridge, the dispirited sol- 
diers turneg their faces toward Georgia 

and in hurried retreat nearly retraced the 
ground over which they marched two 
months previously as victors, after having 
whipped Rosecrans at Chickamauga. While 
occupying the heights about Chattanooga 
the confederates saw that the enemy was 
@aily being re-enforced, ang@ they knew 
that a great battle was near at hand, but 
being in a position naturally fortified, the 
eoutherners were sanguine they could defeat 
any force the federals might send against 
them. So confident was General Bragg 
that he could hold his position, that he 
- ordered Longstreet’s corps to Enoxville, 
” ‘where it attacked Fort Saunders with dis- 
. astrous result. 
- While Longstreet’s men were away from 
-. the army, in the latter part of November, 
the federal] army, nearly 100,000 men, left 
’ their intrenchments and began their as- 
_ gault on Bragg, and succeeded im breaking ' 
the line on the ridge, a short distance from 
the spot where Bragg had his headquar- 
ters. Of course this caused the confeder- 
_ @tes to retreat. 
’ On the second day after the battle Bragg 
 peachead Dalton with his men, intending 
"only to camp over night, but on learning 
from scputs the next morning that the 
“federals had ceased their pursuit and were 
“preparing to rest for the winter at Chatta- 
-mooga.’ he ordered fiis army into winter 
__ quartérs- to the delight of the weary sovl- 
> @lers, amd it is of the happy and unhappy. 
> times We haa there’ I will write, 9. 
General Bragg was removed from the. 
command of the army and General Joseph 
E. Johnston wucceeded him. Each- com- 
mand was allotted ground on which to éen- 
‘camp ang the men were put at work build- 
4ng jog houses. The sound of axes, the. 
noise of falling trees and the cheers of the | 


- storm. Hundreds ge huts, 


od ee things seem like sunlight 


aes feet inside. were soon in course of 
“apaction, They were arranged in company 
‘etreets, with the ‘‘marquee,” or hut of the 
sammissioned officers, at the head of and 
janine each street. The houses were COov- 
‘erea with “rived” boards and the chim- 


+> g as the negroes in the country 


\ It was a, 
The weather was severe 
gyre om pipes, renewed their ¢or- 
2 with friends and loved ongs at 
swapped stories. 
atne ariling was ordered—company 
‘ciock im the morning and regi- 


« were of mud and stick—just such | 


jog fires the soldiers Sat and 


icacies the men received from their home 
folks, there was high living in camp. The 
newspapers from Atilanta—The Memphis 
Appeal, The Knoxville Register and The 
Chattarfooga Rebel, which had@ fallen back 
With the army—were delivered in camp 
daily, so the boys kept up with the news. 
Just across the parade ground and oppo- 
site the center of each regiment were built 
guardhouses, in which to place soldiers who 
disobeyeq orders; but notwithstanding the 
strict watch kept over the prisoners who 


had been placed in “confinement on bread 


and water,’’ the unfortwnates had plenty 
to eat, for while the sentry’s back was 
turned victuals would be shoved through 
the cracks between the logs where the clay 
ha@ looseneq and fallen out. 

It soon became apparent to the officers 
that more rigorous measures must be adopt- 
ed to punish the guilty, and they went to 
work to devise some way to keep the 
men orderly. But of all the modes employ- 
ed, that in my command was the worst. 
In front of the guardhouse was erected 
“stocks,” just like those used for punish- 
ment in the “olden times’’ ang during the 
Spanish inquisition. This instrument of 
torture consisted of two upright posts with 
‘a plank nailed between them, having in 
it sawed three semi-circular holes, the 
center one about twice as large as the ones 
on the sides. In placing a man in it for 
punishment his neck would be guided to 
the center hole; then his wrists placed in 
the smaller holes on the sides. Then a 
plank with holes in it to fit those in one 
below would be moved down in a groove 
and fastened. The prisoner would be on 
his tiptoes, and with the blood settling in 
his hands and face, presented a horrible 


sight. 


In the Spanish army this might be tol- 
erated, but to an ‘American volunteer it 
was considered cruel, and soon mutterings 
against this mode of punishment were 
heard. Soldiers from other commands 
would taunt us with such remarks as, 
“You fellows are worse_than slaves to 
stand such as this. If stocks are put up 
by our general we will charge and tear 
them down,” etc. * This had the effect of 
making the Georgians in the brigade op- 
posite whose camp the ‘stocks’ stood, 
to think it was their duty to remove them, 
let the consequences be what they might, 
and they determined to do so. They were 
continually discussing the question. One 
night in February, when they had been in 
winter quarters about two months clusters 


‘of men gathered at the end of the camp- 
ing streets. Soon they formed into a mob, 


and. fushing across the parade ground, 
they ‘tore the stocks down and split the 
timber into kindling wood. Like all other 
mobs of- excited men, they were uncon- 
trollable, and were not content until they 
had demolished the guardhouse. Then 
they quietly returned to their huts and 
awaited results. Of course the next morn- 
ing the company and regimental officers 
were horrified at what they considered 
was* mutiny and knew the brigadier, who 
was from another state and not in any way 
partial to the Georgians, having two regi- 
ments from his state in the brigade, would 
be furious when he heard of the affair. It 
wag told by the guard who was on duty at 
division headquarters—the major general 
Himself being a Georgian—that the pbriga- 
dier was seen approaching about sunrise 


the next morning, and the major general 
/peing an early riser, met him when the 


following conversation ensued: 
“General , those Georgia soldiers 
in> my brigade have torn those stocks 


down I had built, and I came to consult 


with you as to what should be done 


about it.” 

“Yes, and those Georgia soldiers would 
tear hell down if they could get at 3%,”" 
was the reply the brigadier received. 

The guardhouse was rebuilt but the 
“stock” feature was left off. Whether the 
prigadier féared a repetition of the violence 
of the men or the cola comfort he got 
from the major general caused him to be 
more merciful is not known, but this in- 
cident. goes to show that there is a point 
whefe men will rebel 
treatment of their fellows. 
, easant thing that 

jon and when 
in the early 


against the inhuman 


‘SOME WAR “VETS” 


WHO ARE POLICEMEN 


| Members of Atlanta’s Police Force Who 


Wore the Gray. 


THEY MADE BRAVE SOLDIERS 


Some Fought in Many Battles and 
Were Wounded. i 


THEY NOW MAKE 600D PEACE OFFICERS 


Nearly Thirty Policemen in Atlanta 
Once Fought in the Confederacy 
Under the Stars. and Bars. 


There are some thirty menin the police 
department of Atlanta, whose war. blood 
warms when the old stars and bars Are 
talked about, and the reunion holds for 
them many tender and sad memories. 

An old confederate soldier makes a good 
and brave police officer, and no men on the 
Atlanta police force are better than the 
veterans who wore the gray in the early 
sixtises. 

All three of the police captains were 
Confederate soldiers. Captain J. C. Joiner 
was in company K, of the Fourth Geor- 
gia regiment. Colonel Doles, under whom 
he first entered the confederate army, was 
afterwards a brigadier general. His lieu- 
tenant colonel, Wyne, was killed at Chan- 
cellorsville. The captain of his company 
was William M. Johnson, now of Macon. 
Captain Joiner was captured after he had 
been transferred to the signal service in 
1864. He was once wounded by a shell. 

Captain John A. Thompson was in com- 
pany I, Tenth Georgia. His colonel was 
A. J. McBride, of Atlanta, and Captain 
Jenkins was in command of his company. 
Captain Thompson was quite young when 
he shouldered a musket, not much more 
than a boy, but he was in a number of 
fierce battles. 

Captain Henry Jennings was in Troup’s 
artillery, Cobb’s legion. He was at first 
a private, and then a lieutenant for four 
years. As is well known, Cobb’s legion 
was in many of the famous battles, such 
those around Richmond and at Gettysburg 
and Fredericksburg. It was near Spottsyl- 
vania courthouse that Captain Jennings 
helped his command bury its guns “when 
it was known that Lee had surrenderéd. 

Station Sergeant W. A. Bonnell, one of 
the stanchest old ‘‘rebels’’ in fhe state, 
Was a member of\company B, Second Geor- 
fia battalion, Wright's brigade, Ma'‘hone’s 
division, Hill’s corps, with Tom Hardeman 
as major, and James W. English, Atilanta’s 
distinguished citizen, as captain. Sergeant 
Bonnell was wounded and dii not leave 
the army, but was fighting to the close of 
the war. 

Sergeant M. M. White was in company 
K, Seventh Georgia, under Colonel Gartrel!, 
He enlisted in May, 1861, and fought. yntil 
the close of the war, making a good sol- 
dier. 

Sergeant Harvey H. Bedford enlisted with 
the Third Georgia state troops, and was 
transferred to the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, where te worked for four years, 


etuthern patriots. 

Sergeant A. J. Moss was with company 
BE, Sixteenth South Carolina, and fought 
for the confederacy nearly through the en- 
tire war, enlisting when he was a boy. 
“Patrolman R. 8. Ozburn fought in com- 
pany E, Thirteenth Georgia, under Colonel 
David J. Bailey and Colonel T. W. Man- 
grum, who was wounded at Chickamauga, 
and Colonel Boynton, who was one of 
Georgia’s distinguished governors. His 
A. Dollar. Mr. Ozburn is 


: der of Camp Walker, of the 


- 


- 


helping to make shces for the barefooted 
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killed in Maryland: his second colonel was 
Gantt, who was wounded at Gettysburg. 
Mr. Thompson was in thirty-one battles, 
and had two brothers killed in the war. 
Th¢ first captain of his company, Walier, 
was killed at the battle of Seven Pines, and 
George Henley was elected captain to suc- 
ceed him. 

Patrolman B. Ty Wilson went to the war 
before he was fifteen years of age with 
Graham’s indepen@ent cavalry, and after- 
wards joinéd Glenn's cavalry battalion, His 
captains were Frazier and Thomas Mitchell. 

Patrolman J..E. Hudson joined the con- 
federate army under Colonel A. J. Me- 
Bride in company E, Tenth Georgia. Colo- 
Mel McBride was this first captain. Mr, 
Hudson was in Longstreet’s corps when 
Lee! sutfFendered at Appomattox. 

Turnkey Stéve ‘Terry went into. many 
hard-fought battles with Joe Wheeler's 
cavalry. He still loves oid “Fighting Joe,”’ 
‘and watches all the news about that fa- 
mcus cavalry leader's career in the presant 
War with Spain. 

“& Patroman W. A. Starnes was fn company 
F. of Cobb’s Legion. His colonels 
Thomas kK. Cobb, Jeff Lamar and L. J. 
Glenn. His captains were W. 1’. S, Powell, 


1 George W. Moore and W. B. Lowe. He was 


in all the noted battles which gave Cobb's 
Legion so much fame during the war. 

Chief Detective ¥. H. Hewitt was wound- 
ed three times when serving the confed- 
eracy in company I, Nineteenth Georgia. 
His first colonél was W. W. Boyd and: his 
second James Neal. His captains were J. 
Tt. Chambers and T. J. Abercrombie. He 
was nineteen years of age when he en- 
listed, 

Patrolman James McGee, who is the o}d- 
est policeman in the department, and wears 
No. 1, was in company B, Nineteenth Geor- 
Zia. His colonels were James Neal, W. W. 
Boyd and John Keeley. His nrst captain 
was C. James Neal, who was afterwards 
made a colonel. Mr. McGee was wounded 
three times. 

Custodian J. C. Carlisle was first lieuten- 
ant in company D, of the Seventh South 
Carolina regiment. His colonel was D. W. 
Aiken and his captain T. Warren Allen. 

Patrolman J, M. Berry was with com- 
pany K, Seventh Georgia volunteers. He 
went to war under General Gartrell and 
Captain Carmichael, and was in many 
noted fights. 

Patrolman H. A. Thompson enlisted with 

the Tenth Georgia, in company F, under 
Colonel Cumming and Captain Wooten, and 
he saw much of tthe severe fighting of the 
war, 
‘ Patrolman R. T. Bowie eniisted in com- 
pany G, of the Thirteenth Georgia. His 
first colonel was W. B. Ector, and his 
second Colonel Marcellus Douglas. 
third was Colonel J. W. Booker. His’com- 
pany was commanded by Captains Craw- 
ford and Dorster. 

Patrolman W. H. West served in company 
F, Seventh Georgia, under Colonel Gartrell, 
who was afterwards a distinguished gen- 
era]l.. His company commander was Cap- 
tain Burke. 

Patrolman Frank Christophine was with 
Polk’s battery, of Tennessee. He was a 
sergeant in an artillery company, and saw 
much hard service. 


of company K, Forty-sixth Georgia, anv 
his first colonel was Peyton Colquitt, who 
was killed at Chickamauga. His second 
regimental commander was Colone!] Daniel, 
and this company commander was Captain 
Abe Miles. 

Patrolman J. M. Lackey enlisted in what 
was known as the Second First Georgia 
cavalry, under Captain Thomas Wofford 
and Colonel William Woftford, who were 
brothers. Colonel Jeff Johnson was also at 
one time in command of the regiment. His 
regiment was in General Tatum Wofford's 
_ brigade, who was a relative of his captain 
and colonel of that name. 

Patrolman T. J. McCarley was with a 
battalion of artillery in the Ninth Georgia, 
company A, under Colonel Holcombe. He 
experienced hard fighting in many battles. 

Patrolman W. M. Mewbe enlisted in 
company H, of the Sixteenth Georg!a, under 
Captain Nathaniel Reeder and Colonel 
Howell Cobb, and afterwards 
Styles. His command saw much active 
service. 

Patrolman J. C. Steerman was with the 
"Pwelfth Tennessee cavalry, in company E, 
under Captain L. T. Hardee and Major 
/ Adrian. His regiment was one of the 


were 


His 


Patrolman G. H. Phillips was a member | 


Colonel ; 
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THE DARING DEED 
OF A GEORGIA BOY. 


At the battle of Perryville, Ky., 
the fierce conflict was at its height, the 
confederates on the right were falling by 
hundreds under the destructive shower of 
shot and shell from the federal artillery. 

Apparently no living thing could escape 
that deadly rain of iron, but it Was nec- 
essary to gharge those roaring guns, and 
the Forty-first Georgia dashed to the front 
“with a ringing rebel yell. Cheatham, in his 
“Memoirs of the Tennessee Campaign,”’ 
thus describes the heroic conduct uf a gal- 
lant Georgia boy: 

“While the conflict was raging with dead- 
ly fury on our right, the,enemy’s artillery 
pouring destruction into“our ranks with 
well-direetéd shots, a charge was ordered 
into what seemed the very jaws of death. 

‘The first soldier to reach the enemy’s 
bright, shining. brass cannon was West, of 
the Forty-first Georgia. A mere youth, his 
pale girlish face seemed to infuse enthu- 
siasim and trom that moment victory 
crowned .their arms. 


This boy was Colonel Andrew J. West, 
now a.wprominent citizen of Atlanta. He 
was under sixteen when he entered the 
army. Befote he was twenty he was @ 
battie-scarred 
commission! 
‘+His comrades who were at Perryville say 
that the bravest and stoutest felt that they 
were fushing to their death when they 
made that. reckless charge. They were 
facing fearful odds and they needed some- 
thing to nerve and inspire them. Suddenly 
they saw young West, the boy soldier of 
the regument, hurling himself into the focal 
toremost fire. Dozens of men were killed 
and wounded by his side, but he pressed 
forward heediless of danger until he reached 
the guns at the head of those who cnarged 
with him. 

It was a proud moment’ for the daring 
boy and for the gallant Forty-first when 
they captured those death-dealing guns! 

Tne battle was one of the hottest fignts 
of the war. The Fvurty-first Georgia ost 
40 per cent and all of its field ofticers, in- 
cluding Colonel Charities A. McDaniel, who 
commanded the regiment. Company E, of 
which West was a member, went in with 
78 men, and had 4% killed and wounded 
including Us commander, Captain J. C. 
Cutright, the father of Bishop Candler’s 
wife. Judge George N. Lester lost his arm 
in the battle. ' 

The federals under General Rosecrans 
numbered 80,000 men. The confederates had 
30,000 under General Bragg. Four federal 
generals were killed. and among them was 
General James 8. Jackson, who feil in 
front of the Forty-first Georgia. He was a 
Kentuckian and a cavalry officer in the 
Mexican War, at which time he fought a 
et With the celebrated Thomas F. Mar- 
shall, 


West was badly wounded in the fight at 
Perryville and was left on the field unable 
to move and covered with biood. 

Undvuubtedly he would have died but for 
the timely appearance of one of Kentucky’s 
fairest daughters, Miss Lizzie Everhart, a 
member of a distinguished family of the 
bluegrass region, devoted to the southern 
cause. She found him on the fleld.and had 
him carried to her mother’s elegant man- 
sion, where he was carefully nursed and 
every want supplied until he was able to 
leave his bed, Then, when it was time for 
him to go to a federal prison, she went in 
person with influential friends to General 
Boyie’s headquarters and interceded for 
his good treatment, furnishing him with 
money and everything necessary for his 
comfort. 

Years afterwards it was one of the most 
delightful surprises of the young soldier's 
life to meet his preserver in Atlanta, and 
find that she was then the wife of that no- 
ble Kentuckian, Dr. “Amos Fox. 


Young West was a member of the Troup 
Light Guard, from LaGrange, Ga. He fol- 
lowed the fortunes of the western army 
through Shiloh, Bethel Springs, Purda, 
Tupelo, Perryville, Murfreesboro, Big 
Block, Vicksburg, Chickamauga, Miss‘ton- 
ary Ridge, the Atlanta campaign, Franklin, 
Nashville and was'at the final surrender 
at Greensboro, . C. He wae seriously 
wounded twice, and had many narrow es- 
capes from death. . 

This orphan lead, without influential 
friends to aid him, literally fought -his 
way to the front. On two occasions during 
the war he received honorable mention in 
the official reports, and at the age of nine- 
teen he was commissioned as a captain un- 
der a special act of the confederate con- 
oo introduced by the Hon, Benjamin H. 


General George Moorman, who was here 
a few days ago, said to the executive com- 
mittee of the reunion: 

“This. same s speech before the as- 
sembied multi of many thousands 


while. 


veteran with a captain's. 


Photograph of “Little Sallie” 
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On September % 1864, Captain EB. G. Steph. 
ens, a union soldier, commanding company 
I, Thirteenth Iowa infantry, Thira brigade, 
Fourth division, Seventeenth army corps, 
while walking through the streefs of At- 
lanta picked up a smal) photograph of a 
baby. Thete was no name on the photo- 
grph, but wriften on the bottom of it were 
these words, “My Little Sallie.’ 

Captain Stephens thought that this might 
be the picture of the child of Some confed- 
erate soldier who had heen forced to leave 
his home to fight for his country. He 
placed the photograph in his pocket- and 
saved it until] he returned from the war. 
He has treasured it as a souvenir of the 
har@ struggle about Atlanta and not until 
the present day has it left his pdasession. 

Knowing of the approaching reunion of 
confederate soldiers and understanding that 
ali the veterans who can possibly do so will 
be in attendance, he sent this photograph 
to The Constitution, hoping in this way to 
find the owner of it. 

Captain Stephens is commander of Mat- 
thies post, No. 5, Grand Army of the Re- 
public, of Burlington, Ia., where he resides. 
He left there to go to the war and return- 
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ed after the trouble and resumed his resi- 
dence in that city. 

Accompanying the photograph is the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Editor Constitution—Dear Sir: Inclosed 
please find a small photograph. I four 
it in one of the streets of Atlanta on ff 


«, 


morning of September 3, 1864. It has been 


in My possession ever since. It is no gout 

the property of some gallant conféderate 
soldier. tea 
it very highly; I would. Kindly make suéh 
use of it ag ou see y Gotta 


from him,.. Yours ah) tr 
ss “E. G. STEPHENS, 
Captain om ny I, Thirteenth Iowa In. 


fantry, 


- enth street, Burlington, Ia.’ 

The Iowa brigade composed of the Tt 
teenth, Fifteenth, Eleventh and Sixteer 
regiments was located near where General 
McPherson was killed, ang took a 7 
nent part in the battle of Atlanta. 

It is possible that among the vast num: 
of veterans who visit Atianta with in 
next few days there will be one who 
members this protograph. Probably ¢ 
man who wrote the name un the pictu 
and who carried it with him to be able-¢ 
have one last look at the little face , 


The owner would doubtiess prize 


r. 
owner be found, I shout be pleased to weer 


t Brigade, Fourth Divist 
Seventeenth Army Corps. 1220 North ptt 
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he died, should such be hig fate, - will 
among them. 
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COTTON SEED OIL MACHINERY. 


States for Its Manufacture. 


machinery establishments of the south is 
the name of the Van Winkle Gin and Ma- 
chine Werks, located on the W. and A. 


lishment was founded in 1878 and reorgan- 
ized in 1896 Its history has been one of 
phenomenal growth. 

This company makes a specialty of the 


machinery, and so perfect is the work 
turned out by it that it ‘thas become per- 


at 
ht | 


Atlanta Is Headquarters in United » 


Perhaps the most prominent among the > 


road, just beyond city limits. This estab-. 


manufacture of cotton seed oi] and ginning . 


the country. It has eight large bul : 
for the purpose of conducting its business, 
the public — 


is used. The fact is, — 

the company makes a superior grade a 
cotton seed oil machinery, and the cotten _ 
seed oil people having found this out, are 
liberal in patronizing it. self 

The company itself fut 
chinety 10 tegicle ohalbant tea joe B cgi = 
of cotton seed.oil to get better and larger 
returns from the seed, thus taking = 2 
tically all of the oil from whe seed = —e 
seed oil mill for South America. Some 
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Grant, 


patient, watchful care on the 
and cheerful endu 
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NONE of the campaigns of the gigantic “war between the states” was there a more notable display of adroit, wary, far-reaching strategic genius, and prudent, 
part of the great commanders; of zealous, skillful and fearless leadership by their field officers, or of more heroic bravery, fortitude 
rance by the soldiery, than in those of 1863 and 1864, during which the world became familiar with the names of Chickamauga, Missonary 


Sherman, Sheridan, Rosecrans, Thomas, McPherson, Schofield, Hooker, Corse, Blair and half score of others scarcely less famous on some or all of 


those fields directed and led the 100,000 and upward, who followed the “bright starry banner” of the Union; while Bragg, and afterwards Johnston, with Hardee, 


gstreet, Cleburne, Cheatham, Breckenridge, Buckner, Forrest, French, Walthall and Wheeler, with brother chieftans as valiant and devoted, showed 


that the south had sent her brainiest and bravest to endeavor, with their 50,000 men, to stem the tide of invasion which was rolling through Georgia, the keystone 
§tate of the confederacy, against Atlanta, which was then, as now, the “Heart of the South.” 


Barly in September, 1863, General Rose- 
in capturing Bridgeport, 
thus securing a crossing over the 
He then pushed Thomas 


and McCook, with their corps across Sand 


mountain and 
Georgia, 
passes 

from which 


Lookout mountain, into 
and obtained possession of the 
leading McLemore’s Cove, 
Chickamauga creek 


into 
West 


flows northeastward, and, joining the main 
Chickamauga, empties into the Tennessee 
river just east of Chattanooga. 


a perjlous one for the confederates, 
much as Rosecrans’s movements, 
ried out successfully, 


This made their position in Chattanooga 
inas- 
if car- 
would have secured 


-for him possession of Dalton and Rome, 
and thus broken Brageg’s communications 


with Atlanta, 
treated through east Tennessee, 


and forced him to have re- 
and left 


Georgia at the mercy of the federal arms. : 


Bragg accordingly evacuated. Chattanoo- 


ga on September 7, 1863, and assumed a po- 
sition between Ringgold and Graysville, on 
_ the Western and Atlantic railroad, and La- 
Fayette, in Walker county, west of the rail- 
road. His main army was posted along the 
road leading from Gordon's Mili to LaFay- 


ette, facing the passes through which Ros-y, 


'ecrans was about to make Ris entrance 


into McLemore’s Cove. 


‘army occupied Chattgqnooga. 


the ‘federal 
During the 


On the 9th of September, 


next ten days there was almost daily skir- 

mishing, and, on some occasions, vigorous 

fighting, at various points between Ring- 
. gold and LaFayette. 


- position, 


The two armies were maneuvering for 
béth commanders, ‘however, be- 


ing guilty of serious blunders—Rosecrans 
of dividing his army into fragments which 
could have been successively crushed by 
his foe, and Bragg for more than a week 
failing to avail himself of the golden oppor- 


tunity of his career. 


During these few days was also occur- 
ring a military movement which might 


well afford a lesson to those conducting the 
present war in which the American people 


ware engaged with Spain. 


This was the bringing of Longstreet’s 


corps from Virginia to Georgia to re-en- 


force Bragg. Nearly 20,000 men were de- 
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With these few reflections, let us now turn immediately to the record 
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tached from Lee’s army and sent by rail- 
road from Richmond, Va., through Augusta 
to Atlanta, thence to Ringgold. 
cars, box, stock and flat cars were used, 
the entire distance covering over 750 miles. 
With such astonishing secrecy was this 
corps withdrawn from in front of the fed- 
eral army that the federals there did not 
know of its departure. 

The first intimation Rosecrans had of 
its arrival was during the first day’s fight- 
ing at Chickamauga, when some confed- 
erate prisoners having been taken and 
brought into his presence gave 
amazing intelligence that they belonged to 
Hood's division of Longstreet’s corps which 
had just arrived from Virginia. 

One of Rosecrans’s staff officers inform- 
ed the writer of this article that when 
this information was communicated to 
Rosecrans he was almost dumbfounded 
with amazement. 

First Gun Is Fired. 

On the 18th of September was fired the 
first gun of what is known as the great 
battle of Chickamauga. The position of the 
two armies that morning, in brief, was as 
follows: 


Rosecrans occupied the northwest bank 


fot West Chickamauga creek, his line ex- 
: if 4 ts r 4 
tending ‘along its sinuous course for a doz- 


en jniles_or, more, guarding all the fords, 
bridges-or other places of transit for the 
purpose of preventing a crossitig by the 
confederate army. 

The confederates were on the southeast 
side of the. creek, which is muddy and 
generally deep, and Brage’s idea was to 
force his Way over at various points and 
fight the battle on the Chattamooga side 
of the creek. 

The struggle then began which continued 
withh such desperate fury and resulted in 
such distressing carnage to both sides dur- 
ing the next three days. 

The confederates secured possession of 
Reed’s bridge and soon afterwards of Aiex- 
ander’s bridge, and later on effected a cross- 
ing at these and several other points, 

Bragg’s main attempt was to crush Rose- 
crans’s left wing amd secure possession 
of the road leading through Missionary 
Ridge, via Rossville,-to Chattanooga. 

The result of the battle is well known. 
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Rosecrans'’s army was routed and driven 
back to Chattanooga, and but for the stand 
which General Thomas took on Snodgrass 
Hill and the check which he gave to the 
con® erates at that point, the defeat of 
Ro rans would have been a crushing one 
aw the sweep of the confederate advance 
yy thave extended back to Kentucky and 

ve almost changed the fate of the war. 

‘But great battles are fought behind the 
Aars.’’ 

The struggle at Snodgrass Hill was des- 
perate and bloody in the extreme, and was 
characterized as being ‘“‘unquestionabiy one 
of the most terrific musketry duels ever 
witnessed;’’ but Thomas, having been re- 
enforced by Granger and Steadman, theld 
this position until all the. rest of the fed- 
eral line of battle had been routed and was 


een 


enforcements about 600 more. The contest 
continued fiercely, amid the thick mists 
which completely enveloped the steep and 
craggy heights, unti] about 2 o’clock a. m. 
of November 25th, when the mountain was 
abandoned by the confederates, who re- 
tired, in comparatively good order, down 
its sides across Chattanooga creek valley 
to Missionary Ridge. Several hundred of 
them, however, were cut off and captured. 
During the latter part of the fight the 
clouds drifted from the mountain side, ex- 
posing the majestic panorama to the eyes 
of the confederates on Missionary Ridge. 
The view from the Ridge is said to have 
been magnificentiv grand, the flashings and 
blaze of musketry and artillery being al- 
most incessant, while, HkKe distant angry 
thunder, the -reverberations rolled far 


confederates had several’ pieces of artillery 
on the crest of the ridge, immediately east 
of the town, and also a masked battery 
in the ravine. The federal nead of column 
passed this latter; but suddenly, in this 
mountain pass, discovered the confederate 
intrenchments in front, from which a de- 
structive fire was opened upon them. As 
they were thus thrown into disorder, the 
masked battery opened upon their flank, 
and they were compelled to retire precip- 
itately to the plain in which the town is 
located. 

They here formed and made a determined 
attack upon the confederates at all points. 
The fighting in the ravine through which 
the railroad runs, and in the counter ravine 
at the northern end of the short ridge ex- 
tending from the pass, several hundred 
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20th. 


fifty-one cannon, over 15,000 stands of small 
arms, about forty standards and an enorm- 
ous amount of army stores. 


the three days’ 
Bragg opened with 33.583 the first day, but, 
during 
Longstreet’s corps, which had just arrived 
from Virginia, 
force engaged 47,321. 
furnished by President Davis. 


army was driven back into Chattanooga, 
and the confederates occupied Missionary 
Ridge and Lookout mountain, from which 
they could overlook Chattanooga, and by 
the possession of which they were enabled 
to break Rosecrans’s communications by 
rail with Nashville. 
Bridgeport, but Bragg made np movement 
against the federal rear. 


during which there was great suffering 
among the northern 
nooga on account of the difficulty in get- 


country in wagons. 


union 
and General Grant had come to Chatta- 
nooga and taken personal command. 
also had with him Generals 
Sheridan, Thomas, McPherson, Hooker and 


other 


the purpose of reducing that point and re- 
possessing east Tennessee. 


1863, General Grant made his attack upon 
Bragg, with about 65,000 of the best equip- 


than seven miles from the crest of Look- 
out mountain, across the gap between that 


- portion of the fight, 


only forced away on the evening of the 


The confederates captured 8,000 prisoners, 


The strength of Rosecrans’s army, during 
struggle, was 64,392 men. 
the second, was re-enforced by 
and which made his total 
These are the figures 


As the result of this battle the federal 


They also reoccupied 


Thus matters continued for two months, 


soldiery in Chatta- 


ting provisions, stores, etc., across’ the 
By the end of that time, however, the 


army had been largely re-enforced 


He 
Sherman 
leaders of national reputation for 
marked ability. 

In the face of this situation Bragg had 
sent Longstreet’s corps to Knoxville for 


This movement had weakened his num- 
bers at Chattanooga materially, so that 
when, on the morning .of November 24, 


ped soldiers in America, the latter con- 
fronted him with a line extending more 


and Missionary Ridge, and thence along 
the summit of Missionary Ridge, almost 
to the present Boyce Station, on the West- 
ern and Atlantic railroad, with a total 
force of scarcely more than 35,000 men. 

During the forenoon of November Mth 
Hooker’s corps. covered by the fire of 


heavy guns on Moccasin Point, climbed 
through the clouds, concealing its move- 
ments, up the sides of Lookout mountain. 
which was held by Walthali’s brigade of 
confederates. - 


The confederate force, during the early 
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During the evening they. 
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Ons we ¥ ; we | of 1,489 men. 


across the hills and down the long valleys. 

It his been stated on good authority that 
Grant did nat desire Hooker to reach the 
crest of the mountain, his plan being to im- 
press the confederates with the belief that 
this was his aim, and thus induce Bragg 
ta constantly re-enforce the commands up- 
on the mountain, in this way weakening 
his main army upon Missionary Ridge, 
which would then be less able to withstand 
his main assault, during which he would 
aso thrust a strong force through Ross- 
ville Gap, cutting the confederate army 
in two. Hookér, however, carried away by 
the exhilaration of his charge, pressed up 
to the summit, expelling the confederates, 
who then retired to Missionary Ridge, thus 
re-enforcing instead of drawing from them. 
Grant was quite angry at the moment, but 
with victory next day came forgiveness. 

On the morning of the 25th, the combet 
began all along the line for about a half 
a dozen miles. The assault was impetuous, 
but for several hours it appeared as if the 
confederates would hold the position. Sher- 
mian’s attack upon the confederate right 
met a masterly repulse at the hands of 
the lion-hearted Cleburne, The assault was 
renewed with desperate energy; but again 
Cleburne held his own against fearful 
odds, hurling back the enemy’s columns 
with great loss, and eapturing eight stands 
of colors. General Hardee, who command- 
ed the confederate right wing, was at all 
points along his front ag the terrific strug- 
gle progressed. His troops had repulsed 
the federal attack upon them wherever 
made, and were cheering for victory at 
the very moment Grant’s columns were 
breaking through the confederate left cen- 
ter, and rending the ajr with their enthtu- 
siastic shouts, General Hardee discovering 
the catastrophe, galloped to his left, and 
formed Walthall’s, Jackson’s and Moore's 
brigade across the ridge, and checked the 
federals on his flank, and, with Cheatham’s 
division, held this till dark, when he drew 
off his entire command, in good order and 
without the loss of a single gun in any 
of his batteries. 

Soon after the confederate center was 
broken, at about 4 o’clock p. m., the en- 
tire line except the right gave way, and 
the result was a disastrous rout of Brage’s 
army, with a loss of about forty pieces of 
cannon, 6,000 prisoners, and 3,100 killed and 
wounded. The loss of the federal army ~in 
killed and wounded was 5,286 men, besides 
337 missing. : 

The next day Hooker, rapidly pursuing, 
found General Cleburne awaiting him at 
Ringgold. Cleburne had stationed his forces 
on the ridge just southeast of Ringgold, and 
in the ravine by which the- Western and 
Atlantic railro through it. T 


tars 


yards parallel to the railroad, was desper- 
ate and bloody. The assaulting columns 
made some progress up the sides of the 
ridge, when the fire from the confederate 
line ‘became so destructive, and the rolling 
of huge rocks down the mountain slope 
threw the assailants into such confusion 
and inflicted such loss that they were com- 
pelled to give over the attack. 

This vigorous resistance on Cleburne’s 
part temporarily checked the pursuit of 
Brage’s army and saved its wagon train, 
which the confederatesewere preparing to 
burn in the event that Cleburne was driven 
back from Ringgold. 

From that date there was comparative 
quiet between the two armies till the 23d 
of February, 1864, when the federals made 
a movement in heavy force, with the inten- 
tion of securing possession of Dalton, if 
possible, while the confederate army was 
weakened by the absence of Hood’s corps, 
consisting of Cheatham’s, Cleburne’s and 
Walker’s divisions, which had been sent to 
Mississippi to re-enforce General Polk. 

After , fighting for a day or two about 
Tunnell Hill and Rock Face ridge, the fed- 
erals were repulsed and retired to Chat- 
tanooga. General Johnston says of these 
engagements, ‘‘The federal army had four 
divisions and six. regiments—probably at 
least seventeen brigades—it encountered 
seven confederate brigades on the 25th 
and eleven on the 26th.” 


Johnston Succeeds Bragg. 


Just here it is proper to state that 
ing the wimter General Bragg had 
relieved from the command of the 
federate army of Tennessee and 
Richmond government, in compliance with 
almost the open demand of southern pop- 
ular opinion, had appointed General Joseph 
E.° Johnston to succeed him and he had 
proceeded to Dalton and assumed command 
December 27, 1863. 

Later on General Grant had been ap- 
pointed lieutenant general of the armies 
of the United States and had transferred 
his headquarters to Virginia, and had 
designated General William T. Sherman as 
his successor over the department of the 
Mississippi, which included Tennessee and 
Georgia. General Sherman entered upon 
his duties March 18, 1864, General Thomas 
having had temporary charge of the 
federal forces at Chattanooga, after Gen- 
eral Grant proceeded east, just as Gen- 
@ral Hardea. had temporarily commanded 
the confederate army at Dalton after 
General Bragg’s retirement. 

There was no other engagement between 
the two armies until Sherman opened the 
Atlanta campaign during the first week 
in May, 1364. 

At this date 


dur- 
been 
con- 

ihe 


* 


movement 


Sherman had a total force | 


of 98,797 men and 25% cannon, divided as 
follows: Army of the Cumberland, under 
Major General Thomas, 60,773 men and 
130 field guns; Army of the Tennessee, un- 
der Major General McPherson, 24,465 men 
and 96 guns; Army of the Ohio, under 
Major General Schofield, 13,559 men and 28 
guns. These were further sub-divided into 
88,188 infantry, 4,460 artillery and 6,149 cav- 
alry. 

Johnston had 42,856 men ang 120 cannon, 
the men being divided as follows: In- 
fantry 37,652. artillerists 2,812 and cav- 
alry 2,392. He says of his‘cannon, how- 
ever, that only about one-half of them 
were effective for service, because of the 
bad condition of the horses by reason of 
the scarcity of food during the winter. 
Within a few days Sherman was re-en- 
forced by about 14,000 cavalry, which 
swelled his total effective force to 112,819 
men. All of these figures are official. 

"Added to'these were the re-enforcements 
which the two armies received during the 
campaign, which were as follows: By 
Sherman, Blair’s corps, 9,000 men at Ac- 
worth, June 8th, besides “new regiments 
and furloughed men not enumerated; by 
Johnston, Canty’s division of 3,000 at Resa- 
ca, May 9th, Loring’s of 5,000 at the same 
point, May llth, and French’s of 4,000 at 
Cassville on May 18th, these three compris- 
ing Polk’s corps—also Martin’s division of 
cavalry, 3,500, May 9th, Jackson’s division 
of cavalry, 3,900, at Adairsville, May 17th, 
and Quarles’s brigade of 2,200 at New 
Hope church, May 26th. 

While fighting around Kennesaw Moun- 
tain General Johnston also received \re- 
enforcements of over 3,000 Georgia militia. 
which Governor Joseph E. Brown, / the 
‘““‘war governor’ of Georgia, placed at\ his 
disposal. \ 

The highest number of men which John- 
ston had at any time was 59,248, at Kenne- 
saw Mountain. eae 

Hostilities began May 7th at Tunnel-Hill, 
which was attacked at daybreak, the con- 
federate advance lines being ousted from 
their positions by noon and forced into 
Mill Creek gap a few hours later. During 
the next two days ensued a number of 
detached engagements from the upper end 
of Rocky Face ridge to Dug Gap, about 
ten miles below, the federals being unli- 
formly repulsed. 

On May $th quite an important fight oc- 
curred at Resaca, between two brigades 
of confederates, under General Canty, and 
the army of Tennessee, under Major Gen- 
eral McPherson, wha had made a flank 
through Snake creek gap, for 
the purpose of capturing the town and rail- 
road bridge, in Johnston's rear, which Jast- 
ed till dark, and resulted in the repulse 
of the federals. 

During the night General Johnston sent 
down Hood’s corps of three divisions. un- 
der Generals Hindman, Cleburne and Wal- 
ker, and finding these too strong for him, 


ents between Chattanooga and Atlanta which nearly thirty-five years ago were the cynosure of the eyes of the civilized world. 


McPherson retreated to Snake creek gap 
and intrenched. 

General Sherman says of this engage- 
ment that McPherson: 

“*s * * had not done the full meas- 
ure of his work. He had in hand 23,000 of 
the best men of the army, and could have 
walked into Resaca (then held only. by a 
small brigade), or he could have placed his 
whole force astride the railroad above 
Resaca, and there have easily withstood 
the attack of Johnston’s army, with the 
knowledge that 
were on ‘his heels. * * * Such an oppor- 
tunity does not come twice in a single 
life; but at the critical moment McPherson 
seems to have been a little timid. Still he 
was perfectly justified by his orders: and 
fell back, and assumed a defensive posi- 
tion in Sugar valley, on the Resaéa side of 
Snake creek gap. As soon as I was in- 
formed of this, I determined to pass the 
whole army through Snake creek gap, and 
move on to Resaca with the main army.”’— 
(Sherman's Memoirs, Vol. Il, pages 34-35.) 

General Johmston now ascertained, by 
a reconnoisance, made by Wheeler’s cav- 
alry, that Sherman was transferring his 
entire army southward to Snake creek 
gap. Accordingly Dalton was: evacuaged 
May 12th by the confederate army, which 
retired to Resaca. Then ensued the three 
days’ bloody fighting at that point, re- 
sulting uniformly in Sherman’s failing to 
effect a hbodgment upon any portion of 
Johnston’s main lines, and the counter 
failure by the confederates to force back 
the federals. During this period, however, 
Sherman sent a strong force to Tanners 
ferry; opposite Calhoun, in the confederate 
rear. This being seized and held, forced 
the evacuation of Resaca by Johnston. 2 

It is a matter of note that at Resaca 


front of his 


erals captured the guns, 


Thomas and Schofield - 


Hood advanced a four-gun battery in is 
infantry lines and the fed- 
which were the ~ 


only field trophies taken by Sherman from 


Johnston during the entire campaign until | 


the Chattahoochee rfver was crossed. 


It may be proper here to state that after a 
the war, in disinterring the dead at Resaca, | 
there were found the remaing of 170 come = 


federates and 1,79 federals. 


General Sher- | 


man, in his dispatch to General Halleck, 


M@y 15th, said: “I cannot estimmte 
dead and wounded up to this thour; but it 
will not fall much short of 3,000.” | 
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Johnston fell back to Adairsville; but, = 


finding that the breadth of the Oothcaloga 


valley exceeded so much the ‘front of 


his army, properly formed for battle, that” 


ee 
~~ 
« 


¥ 5 
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he could obtain no advantage of ground, = 


ordered the trbops to move to Cassville. 


During the afternoon of the 17th, the 


ing the night the confederates evacuated 
this position. 


Johnston, correctly supposing that the fed= © 
eral army, in pressing the pursuit, would | 
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| Mgence. This gave me 


| ~ and half of Hardee's, 
' fteft. The bther half of 


_* they had only such 
» @wn labor, directed by engineering, could 


oe endeavoring to 
Men ng before the other could com 
Us relief. ne Berchet being 
Fr toe f order $ 
front, the column i pe 


h time was 


book, “A 

md makes ‘Quite a iabored ne 
— prove that his position was 
~eexed by infantry, which General John- 
Stor a disputed, contending thet the 
orce ich appeated on Hood’s right could 
® nothing but cavalry, which a corps of 
fantry could easily brush aways One of 
Stoneman’s dispatches to the war 
partment on that day shows thaf John- 
2 Was correct, it ebing merely a detach- 

I of 1,200 cavalry, 

. On the lth of May, 
tion near Cassville for what he intended 

Should be the great battle of the cam- 


~ Of this he say: 
a OB bay confederate army was drawn up in 
a jon that I remember as the best that 
= Saw occupied during the war—the ridge 
immediately south of Cassville, with a 
d, open, elevated valley in front of 
, COmpletely commanded by the fire of 
troops occupying its crest. Its length was 
‘Just sufficient for Hood's and Polk’s corps, 
formed, as usual, & 
order from right to 
Hardee's troops 
Prolonging the line, were southwest of the 
- fallroad on undulating ground, on which 
advantage as their 


two lines, and in that 


give them. They worked with great spirit, 
- however, and were evidently full of caor- 
the assurance of 


®uccess on the right in the center, Where 


> we had very decided advantage of ground.” 


*>ape> 
mms 


(Johnston's Narrative, page 
During thé afternoen, the federal artillery 
commenced firing upon Hood's and Polk's 
“troops. This, with a heavy skirmish fire, 


- ¢ontinued until dusk. 


_ Johnston Was Advised To Retreat. 


At a council of war held that night Gen- 
‘erals Hood and Polk expressed to General 
Johnston their fears that they could not 
hold the positions assigned them, because 
of a possibie enfilading fire from a federal 
battery om the opposite ridge. General 
Hardee stated that he could hold h‘s posi- 
tion although it was a less favorable one, 
‘so far as the nature of the ground was 
concerned. 

Johnston was very unwilling to abandon 
the position without a battle, but finally, 
tn deference to the judgment of two of his 
three lieutenamt generals, consented to do 
s0, and accordingly, fell back to the Eto- 
wah river and crossed it the next day. 

On the 24th Wheeler's cavalry, having 
been sent back north of the river, after 

Capturing a large supply traim, ascertained 
that Sherman was moving westward as if 
to cross the river near Stilesboro and Eu- 
hariee, with the evident determination to 

avoid the very strong position at Allatoona 
pass atm) proceed aga‘tnst Marietta via 
Dallas and Burnt Hickory. This movement 


was a difficult one, being through a rough 


and densely wooded country, with few 

roads, and these very indifferent, amd fur- 

. thermore, away from*the railroad, his main 

channel for supplies. Johnston, therefore, 

' began shifting his army westward to meet 
’ this move by Sherman. 

Duritge the afternoon Hood's advanced 

+ dines, consisting of one regiment. encoun- 

™ tered a portion of Hooker’s corps. A gal- 

“Mint fight ensued, but the confederates 

were driven back to Stewart’s division, 


“Tate in the afternoon heavy cannonading 


an WAS. opened upon Hood’s center division, 
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nie hastily thrown into position. 


Stewart's, opposite New Hope Church. This 


ei Was s00n supplemented by an attack in line 


of battle by Hooker’s corps in such deep 


_. “order that it: presented a front equal only 


to that of Stewart's first line of three bri- 
gades. The figng at once became general 
and the federal advance was very steady 
and resolute umtil within some fifty paces 
ef the confederate lines. Here, however, 


| - they paused and then fell back. They again 
— advanced and pushed as near the confed- 
e ~ erate line as before, but so desperate was 

The resistamce and so hot the fire of mus- j 


~ again compelied to retire. 

In this action portions of two confed- 
erate brigades, Clayton’s and Baker's, were 
‘Partially sheltered by some failen timber, 
which, find’me near their line, they had 
The other 


' brigade, Stovall's Georgians,- ‘had no pro- 


| dark, with. heavy rains, 


tection. 

The night, was very 
and there was 
> much comfuston in both armies, as they 
' ‘were endeavoring to assume position, fac- 
img each other, among the thickly wooded 
_ hills, and each industriougly working. 
_ though in the darkness, to strengthen its 


which came on, 


- ground against any sudden assault by its 


y. 
General Sherman says: 
“]T slept on the ground. without cover. 
M@longside of a log: got little sleep; re- 
golved at daylight to renew the battle and 
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to make a lodgment on the Dallas and 


Allatoona road if possible, but the morning 


strong line of intrenchments 
facing us, with a heavy force of infantry 
and guns. The battle was renewed and 
without success.’’—(Memoirs, vol. Il, page 
44.) 

That morning the confederates found the 
feceral line extending much further east 
that it was the day before. 

In the afternoon a sharp fight occurred 
between a large body of federal cavalry agd 
Avery’s regiment of Georgia cavairy. Al- 
though desperately wounded, Colonel Av- 
ery continued to command and mainta‘ned 
the conjest umtjl the arrival of re-enforce- 
ments, who held the position. 

The federals kept rapidly extending their 
line to their left, the confederates being 
fored thereby to counter movements, which 
soon brought on another engagement. 

Late in the afterncon of the 27th, a 
bloody struggle ensued between Cleburne’s 
division of Hardee’s corps, aided by a por- 
tion of Wheeler’s dismounted cavalry, and 
the Fourth army corps of federals, under 
command of General Howard, in columns 
six lines deep, near Pickett’s mill and the 
road leading from Burnt Hickory. 

The latter assailed the confederates with 
great courage. The two forces, neither 
havinggintrenchments, were once within 
twenty paces of each other; but at length 
the federais were compelled to give way 
before the terrific storm of bullets, and fied 
fer refuge toa ravine near by. 

About 10 o’clock that night, ascertaining 
that many of the federal troops were in 
the ravine before them, the confederates 
charged and drove them out, taking some 
232 prisoners. 

The scene of the struggle was in a dense 
wood, with thick undergrowth, broken by 
hille and ravines, where nothing could be 
observed at a distance, and where neither 
side could see what was going on except at 
the immediate point of conflict. 

The acknowledged loss of the federals in 
this combat was about 1,500 men. Cleburne’s 
loss was 8&5 killed and 363 wounded, 

Among other trophies, the 
captured some 1,200 small arms. 

On the morning of the 28th, the con- 
federates, believing that the greater por- 
tion of the federal army had been with- 
drawn toward the position in front of the 
confederate right, determined to seize the 
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works opposite their left. and thus turn 
Sherman’s right; but after meeting hot 
resistance from artillery and infantry, 
Were repulsed with a loss of several hun- 
dred men. 

This assault (by Bate’s division of Har- 
dee's corps) was made upon Logan’s corps, 
consisting of Harrow's, Smith’s and Oster- 
haus'’s divisions. Three guns of the First 
Iowa battery, which had been run out 
near the skirmish line, were captured by 
the confederates, but they could not take 
them off. The assaulting columns were 
caught by both a front and a cross fire 
from the breastworks. The Federal Gen- 
eral Cox says that “‘the enemy charged up 
to tthe intrenchments with the most deter- 
mimed courage, and though suffering terri- 
bly, was not. driven back till he had in- 
flicted considerable loss upon us, some of 
our bravest and best officers being among 
the killed and wounded.’’ 

Of the general operations 
period General Johnston says: 

“The federal intrenched line was ex- 
tended daily toward the railroad in the 
direction of Allatoona. We endeavored to 
Keep pace with this extension. to prevent 
being cut off from the railroad and Ma- 
rietta. But from the great inequality of 
force, two or three miles of the right of 
ours Wags oecupied by dismounted cavalry 
in skirmishing order. The ecnemy’s demon- 
Strations against this part of our front led 
to skirmishing with Wheeler's troops, in 
which the latter captured above-.a hnun- 
dred prisoners between the ist and 4th of 
June. The infantry skirmishers of the two 
armies were incessantly engaged at the 
Same time, from right to left, when there 
Was light enough to distinguish and aim at 
a man.” ° 
On the 4th of June. the federal army be- 
ing concentrated principally on its ‘left, 
near the railroad, and covered by its long 
line of intrenchments, the confederates 
abandoned Allatoona and Acworth, and fell] 
back to a new position, near Kennesaw 
mountain, their left wing resting on Lost 
mountain and their right extending east of 
the railroad and behind Noonday creek. 

Of this change of base, General Sherman 
says: “‘Thus the real object of my move on 
Dallas was accomplished, and on ‘the 4th 
of June I was preparing to draw off from 
New Hope ohurch, and to take position on 
the railroad in front of Allatoona, when 
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General 
tion we 
without further battle, and mwmeved to 
railroad, occupying it from Allatoona and 
Acworth forward to Big Shhauty, in sight 
of the famous Kennesaw mountain.’’ 
(“Sherman’s Memoirs,” vol. II, pages 46, 49.) 
Thus fell Allatoona, which General] Sher- 
man calls “the gate through the last, or 
most eastern (western?) spur of the Alle- 
ghanies.’’ He fortified it strongly, with a 
fort on each side of the pass through which 
the railroad runs, about eighty feet below, 
and made it his secondary base of supplies, 
with Acworth as the place of issue. 
Johnston could justly cousole ‘himself 
with the knowledge that the position was 
wrested from him not by assault, nor so 
much by pure strategy as by ‘two to one;” 
but, with the coveted prize in his grasp, 
Sherman could well afford to feel independ- 
ent of the criticism which mifhified the 
glory of the achievement. Beg 
General Sherman w “ s of the new posi- 
tion assumed by the confederate army: 
“On the 10th dey of June the whole com- 
bined army moved forward six miles to Big 
Shanty. a station on the railroad: whence 
we had a good view of the enemy’s posi- 
tion, which embraced thftee prominent bills, 
known as Kefinesaw, Pine mountain and 
Lost mountain. On each of these hills the 


enemy had signal statiqns and fresh lines of | 


parapets. Heavy masses of infantry could 
be digtinctly seen with the naked eye, and 
it was manifest that Johnston had chosen 
his ground well, and with deliberafion had 
prepared for battle; but his line was at 
least ten miles in extent—too long, in my 
judgment, to be held suceessfully by his 
force, then estimated at sixty thousand.”’ 
(“‘Memoirs,’’ vol. II, page 51.) 

During the next few days, the cavalry on 
both sides was very active, there being al- 
most constant skirmishing in the neighbor- 
hood of the railroad. This had been torn 
up by the confederates, but was rebuilt 
by the federals, and, on the 12th, the Eto- 
wah bridge having been restored, the con- 
federates theard the whistle of the locomo- 
tives arriving at Big Shanty. 

The lines of the two armies were con- 
Stantly being drawn closer to each other, 
and by the Mth of June it became evident 
that those of the confederates were too 
attenuated for them to longer hold Pine 
Mountain. 

Generals Johnston, Hardee and Polk, ac- 
cordingly, rode to the top of this mountain, 
which was held by Bate’s division, to view 
the situation, and select some better posi- 
tion. Their presence attracted a body of 
soldiers; and General Sherman, seeing the 
group, and supposing that it/might possibly 
be well to scatter them, told General How- 
ard to order the commander of one of his 
batteries to fire upon them. General Polk 
was struck in the breast by an unexploded 
shell and killed. His death filled the entire 
south with grief. 

During the next thirteen days there was 
what might be termed a constant battle. 
the federals, by superiority @ in numbers. 
gradually flanking the confederates from 
position after position. 

The general situation at about this period 
is well summarized in a dispatch from Gen- 
eral] Sherman to Geniral Hajleck, datea 
June 2k): 

“We continue to press forward on the 
principle of an advance against fortified 
positions. The whole country is one vaat 
fort, and Johnston must have at least fifty 
miles of connected trenches with abatis and 
finished batteries. We gain ground daily, 
fighting all the time. * * * Our lines are 
now in close contact and the fighting’is in-, 
cessant, with a good deal of artillery fire. 
As fast as we gain one position the enemy 
has another all ready, but I think he will 
soon have to let go Kennesaw, which is the 
key to the whole country."\—(Memoirs, vol. 
II, page 5,960.) 

During this period there had 
over three weeks daily rains, which raised 
the streams, and, by making the roads 
nearly impassable, were a squree of great 
annoyance, to both armies. On more than 
one occasion full-line attacks had been 
made in the midst of furious thunder- 
storms, which,,it is said, ‘‘made it dificult 
to distinguish between the discharge of 
artillery at close quarters and the rattling 
thunder.”’ 

During this same period also there was 
daily skirmishing between the two armics 
from one end of the line to the other, and, 
while the sun shone, there was scarcely 
an hour in which one could not hedr the 
incessant “pop,.’’ “pop’’ of mitisketry from 
the rifle pits which dotted the hillsides and 
woody valleys, or from behind the trees, 
fences Or ‘any species of cover which the 
combatants could secure. This frequently 
lasted until far into the night. The losses 
by both armies from this species of war- 
fare were heavier than in the main engage. 
ments. 

On the 2th the most considerable cavalry 
fight of the campaign occurred on the con- 
federate right, between the commands of 
Wheeler ang Garrard. The federals were 
worsted in this affair and ldést two stand- 
ards, etc. ; : here ; 

The federal army, during t 
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|; movements by the confederates. 
the | 


Hood’s corps was transferred from the 
Johnston ordered Hood to endeavor to pre- 
vent any progress of Sherman’s right to- 


ward the railroad, the Jatter and the con- | 


federate intrenchments being nearly paral- 
lel, and scarcely more than 
apart. 
tion, consequently, 
one.”’ 

During this same period the confederates 
werp placing batteries upon the twin crests 
of Kennesaw mountain. Big Kennesaw, 
the higher of the two, runs up into a peak 
six or seven hundrea feet 
above the surrounding eountry, afford- 
ing room for only a few guns. 
Little Kennesaw, on tha contrary. consists 
of a eommanding ridge, extending for 
from 700 to 1,000 fuet before the descent be- 
gins at each end, and is a magnificent posi- 
tion for artillery. General French, whose 
division covered this ridge on about the 
20th of the month planted nine guns upon 
it. The road leading to the crest being 
difficult of ascent and exposed to The fire 
of the federal batteries on the neighboring 
heights, the confederates, after some 
search, found a route behind the mountain, 
up which they dragged the guns by ropes 
(prolonges).. Tais labor was undertaken 
late in the evening and continued through 
the night and, by daylight next morning, 
Guibor’s and Ward's batteries were planted 
on Little Kennesaw... behind strongly con- 
structed works Hoskins’s battery was 
also placed on the descending slope of the 
western end of the ridge to command the 
approach to the infantry line farther down. 
The timber growth on the mountain con- 
cealed’ these from the view of the federals. 

On the mogning of the 22d a furious tom- 
bardment was opened from these batteries 


Was a very hazardous 


about 


, confederate right to their extreme left, and | 


‘ 


three miles | 
yeneral Johnston says, “Our posi- | 


in the fleids and forests below which com- 
pelled a disorderly retreat to the rear by 
the wagon trains, etc., and greatly annoy- 
ed the forces manning the breastworks. To- 
ward night the confederates opened these 
Zuns again wpon their enemy, and at I 
p. m. the bombardment was renewed. In 
the darkness this is said to have presented 
a magnificent spectacle to those on the sur- 
rounding hills and valleys, the flashes of 
light and the glare on the rising clouds of 
smoke seeming to crown the mountain with 
a tiara of fire. 

Within the next day or so General Sher- 
man, it is stated, brought 120 guns to bear 
against this position, which number was 
increased later to 140. From these the bom- 
bardment of the batteries on the crest of 
the mountain !s said to have been terrific 
and to have virtually silenced the confed- 
erate guns. The top of the ridge was cov- 
ered with trees and iimbs felled by the 
shells. Thousands of these’ passed high 
over the mountain, exploding in the air, 
or falling in the forest, spread destruction 
almost amid the very suburbs of Marietta. 

Only once during this period were the 
confederates the assailants. Hood on the 
224 of June with his characteristic rash- 
ness hurled two divisions against a- su- 
perior force strongly intretiched on a high, 
bare hill at Kolb’s farm. After a short 
engagement he was driven back, losing 
about 1,000 men. 

Description of the Country. 

It is not improper to state here that the 
country «round Kennesaw mountain, New 
Hope church and Allatoona is broken up 
into numerous detached hills and irregular 
ridges; divided by ravines or narrow val- 
leye. It was impossible, theré@fore, for an 
army, largely outnumbered, to procure any 


would be, at all points, strong, inasmuch 


as its enemy, apart from the power to turn 
its flanks, could also find numerous high 
places in its immediate front overlooking 
and commanding its pvusitiong across tne 


@ecasional valleys; while’ the thick cover 


.of the forests and undergrowth veiled 
the movements of troops being massed 
for a rush upon its weak points, or for 
the attack upon steep hills, whose armed 
eccupants were, by the nature of the 
ground, even sQYmetimes in the middle of 
the line, isolated from necessary supD- 
port. 
Waile in nowise detracting. therefore. 
from the bravery and fortitude of the 
federal soidiery. which certainly won its 


| laurels in this momentous and picturesque 


campaign. yet the masterly skill and strat- 
egic genius displayed by Johnston in hand- 
ling his army. which was faced and flank- 
ed in this craggy wilderness by a force 
which had two muskets to its one, and 
the .cheerful endurance and persistent 
seOurage of his men and their enthusiastic 
devetion to and confidence in their com- 
mander were wonderful. 

These dailv combats and extensions of 
the federal lines also made those of the 
confederates so long. and so harassed 
them, that there was serious danger of the 
federals breaking through at some potnt. 
Sherman, with his preponderance of num- 
ders, was evidently aiming to accomplish 
this result if possible. In fact. he save: 

“Durine the 24th and 2th of June Grn- 
eral Schofield extended his rig‘nt as far 
as prudent, so as to compel the enemv 
to thin ont his lines correspondingly, with 
the intention to make two strone assaults 
at points where success would give us the 
freatest advantage. * * * IT reasoned 
that if we could make a ‘breach anywhere 
near te rebel center and thrust? fn a 
strong head of column, that with the one 
moiety of our grmy we could hold in check 
the corresponding wing of the eneiny, and 
with the other sweenv in. flank and over- 
whelm the other half.'’"—Memoirs, volume 
I] nage GL) 

After these 
severely tested the braverv 
both armies, on the 27th of June. 1864. 
curred the great and famous battle of 
Kennesaw ‘Mountain: which was probab!v 
the distinctive battle between Dalton and 
Atlanta. of the Atlanta campaign—a bat- 
tle which will ever hold its position on the 
page of history as being one which con- 
ferred imperishable luster upon the valor 
American soldiery—the attack ‘being 
made with vigor, pluck and persistence. 
which in themselves eminently deserved 
success, and being met with such cour- 
age and fortitude as alone could have 
made the efforts of their antagonists fu- 
tile. 

Of this memorial struggle, the two com- 
manding generals summarize as follows: 
“In the morning of ‘the 27th, after ea 
furious cannonade, the federal army made 
a gerteral assault upon upon the confeder- 
position—which was received every- 
where with firmness, and repelled with a 
loss to the assailants enormously dispro- 
portionate to that which they inflicted. At 
several points the characteristic fortitude 
of the northwestern soldiers held them un- 
der aclodseand destructive fire long after 
reasonable hope of success Was gone. The 
uttack upon Loring’s corps was by the 
army of Tennessee; that upon Hardee's 
by the army the Cumberland. The 
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and endurance 
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principal efforts of the enemy were direct-. 


ed against Loring’s right and left brigades, 
and the left of Hardee's corps.’’—(John- 
ston’'s narrative,. page 341.) 

“About 9 a. m. of the day appointed, the 
troops moved to the assault, and all day 
along our lines for ten miles a furious fire 
of artillery and musketry was kept wp. 
At all points the enemy met us with de- 
termined courage and in great force.. Mc- 
Pherson’s attacking column fought up the 
face of the lesser Kennesaw, but could not 
reach the summit. About a mile to the 
right, just below the Dallas road, Thom- 
as’s assuulting column reached the para- 
pet, where Brigadier General Harker 
was shot down, mortally wounded, 
and. Brigadier . Generat . MeCook,..: my 
old law partner. was desperately wounded, 
from: the effects of which he afterwards 
dies. By 11:30 a. m the assault was, in 
fact, over, and had failed. We had not 
brokensthe rehe} line at efther point, Hut 
our assaylting columng held. their ground 
within a few yards of the rebel! trenches, 
and there covered themselvés with para- 
pet.’""—(Sherman’s Memvirs, Vol. II, pages 
60-61.3 

Thriliipge fea.ures of this great struggle 
were the bombardment of the federal as- 
saulting lines cn the right by French’s 
batteries on the mountain top, which ma- 
terially aided Cockrell’s Missouri brigade 
‘tO repulse the force which secured an 
enfllading fire upon them and the wonder- 
ful coolness of Clehurne’s troops who wait- 
ed until the federal lines were in almost 
inimediate contact before firing, repulsing 
them with fearful slaughter and a struggle 
across the very breastworks at Cheatham’s 


line of defense, several miles long, which 
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THE SNOW BALL BATTLE—MARCH 22, 1864 


On the Line of the Western and Atlantic Railroad, Near Dalton, Ga. 


a 


seemed 


Position about two miles south 
mountain, pirat: 
Probably the mos: remarkable tncident 
in the history of wartare occurred immedi- 
ta in front of one ‘part of Cleburne’s 


Just after the repulse of the second des- 
Perate assault, the dry leaves, etc.. tn the 
_forest before his intrenchments were set 
On fire by the boinbsheus and gun-wadding 
and began burning rapidly afound the fed- 
eral wounded. This horrible scene was ob- 
served by the confederates, who were or- 
dered instantly to cease firing, and one of 
their commanders (Colonel W. H. Martin, 
of Arkansas) called to the federals and 
Stated that, as an act of humanity, his men 
would suspend further battle until the as- 
| Sallants could carry off their wounded, 
‘who were in danger of betng burnt alive. 
The offer was accepted and the federal 
wounded were rescued from the awful fate 
which threatened them, and then the com- 
bat was renewed by the two sides with the 
most determined zeal. 

In the meantime, along the entire line for 
miles, there was maintained between both 
armies a tremendous fire of artillery and 
musketry. From the crest of Kennesaw 
mountain this is said to have presented an 
yt he panorama. General French says 
of it: 

“We sat there, perhaps an hour, enjoy- 
ing a bird's-eye view of one of the most 
magnificent sights ever allotted to man—to 
look down upon 159,000 men arrayed in the 
strife of battle on the plain below. As the 
infantry closed in the blue smoke of the 
musket marked out our line for miles, 
while over it rose in cumuli-like clouds the 
white smoke of the artillery. Through the 
rifts. of smoke, or, as it was waftéed aside 
Dy the wind, we could see the assault made 
on Cheatham, and there the struggle was 
hard, and there it lasted longest. So many 
gfune were trained on chose by our side and 
eo'‘incessant was the roar of cannon and 
the sharp explosion of shelis that naught 
else could be heard. * * * The battle, in 
its entirety, became a pageantry on a 
grand scale, and barren of results, because 
the attacking columns were too smal] in 
numbers, considering the character of the 
troops they knew they would encounter.” 

In this great struggle the federal army 
numbered about or cver 100,000 men, the 
confederates had about 56,000 present; the 
confederate loss, in killed, wounded and 
missing, was 808 men; that of the federals 
has never been exactly reported, but it is 
conceded that it went up into the thous- 
ands. ' 

But wasting no time in idle regrets, the 
federal commander ordered a strong move- 
ment dewn the valley of Olley’s creek, 
toward the Chattahoochee. > 

June 29th he wired General Halleck in ref- 
erence to this: “I am accumulating stores 
that will enable me to cut loose from the 
railroad for a time and avoid the Kenne- 


confusion; hence pressed 


saw hill, which gives the enemy too much 
advantage,” 

July ist he again wired him: “By this 
movement I think I can force Johnston to 
move his whole army out from Kennesaw 
to defend his railroad and the Chattahoo- 
chee, when I will, by the left flank, reach 
the raffroad below Marietta.” 

Johnston, however, seeing’ that this move- 
ment toward the south would result in 
breaking his communications with Atlanta 
evacuated Kennesaw mountain and Mariet- 
ta during the ist and 24 of July, the last 
columns withdrawing in the night of the 
latter day. 


From Marietta he fell back to a new 
sition, which had been prepared by Colone] 
Prestman. This comsisted of what General 
Sherman calls one of the strongest pieces 
of fieM fortification he ever saw. It ran 
from the Chattahoochee river, south of the 
railroad, up through the hil] country: across 
it, thence joining the river again some two 
or'three miles above—its entire length be- 
ing several miles. 

Sherman thought that in the hurry of 
evacuation Johnston’s army would be in 
forward with 
great energy, to crush the confederates, but 
it was soon demonstrated that Johnston 
had prepared against this very contingency 
by throwing up a long east and west line 
of intrenchments, which crossed the rail- 
road at Ruff’s Station, and also another 
crossing it at Smyrna. These delayed the 
federals so much that the pursuit accom- 
plished nothing in the results Sherman 
wished. 

Sherman's opinion of Johnston’s shrewd- 
ness and forethought in this matter was 
expressed in a dispatch, wherein he said: 
“We ought to have caught Johnston on 
his retreat, but he had prepared the way 
too well,”’ 

There was a sharp fight at the works at 
Ruff’s, July 3d; and the 4th of July was 
celebrated by quite a struggle at the in- 
trenchments at Smyrna, in which the fed- 
erals were repulsed. 

During the next few days, with a strong 
array confronting the confederate fortilfi- 
cations, several columns were aso thrown 
out by Sherman, north and south of John- 


po- 


p Ston’s position, for a number of miles each 


way, which resulted in securing possession 
of one or two crossings over the Chatta- 
fhoochee. Accordingly, after some fighting 
at several points, Johnston evacuated this 


position, and crossed the Chattahoogice 


river, burning the railroad bridge. 

The two armies, now almost in the sub- 
urbs of Atlamta, began preparing for what 
would have been a tedious siege, when, on 
the 17th of July. General Johnston was re- 
lieved of the command of the army and 
General Hood appointed to succeed him. 

The change of commanders by the con- 
federate government amounted to a change 
of programme, and Sherman, being almost 


intuitively aware of it, changed his tactics | 
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making offensive movements against the 
on Peachtree creek, 
On the 20th of July General Hood made 
an impetuous assault upon the federal ar- 
my, but the confederates were worsted in 
the battle and ‘sustained cons‘derable loss. 


tweem Atlanta and Decatur, in which Gen- 
eral McPherson and the confederate gener- 
Walker, were killed, gained no advan- 
tage to the confederates, nor did the battle 
of Ezra church on the 28th of July. 
The March Through Georgia. 

Hood’s movement with the confederate 
army against Sherman’s line of communi- 
cations first and ultimately against Nash- 
ville forced Sherman to a line of action, 
probably not originaily intended. After 
the confederate army had begun the de- 
struction of the railroad between Atlanta 
and Chattanooga Sherman telegraphed to 
the war department as follows: “It will 
be impossible to pm@tect the roads, now 
that Hood, Forrest, Wheeler and the whole 
batch of devils are turned loose without 
home or habitation, ete.’’ He then out- 
lined his pian for the march to the sea, 
stating in the above and subsequént com- 
munications that by this means he would 
‘‘make Georgia howl.’’ AccorJingly, evac- 


confederate lines, assumed a strong position | 
northward of Atlanta. | 


The heavy battle of the 22d of July be- | 


uating Atlanta, he moved through the state 


nnn ane 


regiments of regulars in command of Gen- 
eral Hardee, was able to offer no resistance 
to this great raid. There was a sharp fight 
with the militia at Griswoldville, between 
Macon and Miliedgeville, and one wing of 
the federal army was checked for a short 
time at the Centra! railroad crossing of the 
Ogeechee river; but in general its course 
was free from obstruction. The many 
characteristics of this march may be 
summed up in the remark by General Sher- 
man, that one night he found himself en- 
camped on the plantation of Gencral 
Howell Cobb: “I gave orders that. noth- 
ing be spared.” Again in’the popular song, 
‘Marching Through Georgia,” the foliow- 
ing verses are filustrative’ 
‘‘Tlow the darkies shouted when they heard 
the joyful sound! 
How the turyers gobbled which our com- 
missary found! 
How the sweet potatoes even started from 
the ground, 
Whiie we were marching through Georgia. 


“So we made a thoroughfare for freedom 
and her train— 

Sixty. miles in ‘latitude, three hundred to 
the main; 

Treason fled before us, for resistance was 
in vain, 

While we were marching through Geor- 

ela. 


NN eee i 


Another Verse of this famous song might 
be paraphrased as follows: 


"Ves, there were unlon 
smiled, Dut then shed tears; 

To see how we disgraced the flag they had 
not viewed for years; 

And there were fair ones, too, who shrank 
from us with nameless fears, 

While we were plundering through Geor- 

gia.”’ 

General Johnston, in his reference to the 
battl& of Bentonville, N. ¢., upward of 
two months later, says, after referring to 
the brilliant fighting of the confederates 
which forced back Sherman’s. strongly 
superior forces, that this result would not 
have been possible but for the fact that 
Sherman's soldiers were demoralized by 
their course of living upon southern ‘plan- 
tations within a few weeks previous. 

Arriving, however, in the vicinity of the 
seacoast, Sherman stormed Fort McAllister. 
General Hazen, whod commanded the as- 
sault, refers in terms of strong admira- 
tion of the conspicuous gallantry of the de- 
fense, stating that the confederates didnot 
surrender in a body, but, belng torced into 
their bomb-proofs, continued firing until 
they were shot down or overpowered and 
dragged out by toree of numbers. The 
evacuation of Savannah. succeeded. Sher- 
man telegraphed to Mr. Lincoln that he 
made him a Christmas present of the city 
of Savannah, with its supplies, ete., and 


and men who 
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THE ATLANTA DEPOT AS IT APPEARED IN 1864. 
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that he was now in full communication 


‘with the federal fleet. 


Gen, Patrick R. Cleburne’s Death. 


General P, R. Cleburne, the noble son of 
Ireland, whose notable gallantry and skill 
at Missionary Ridge, Ringgold Gap, New 
Hope Church, Kennesaw mountain and At- 
lanta were the admiration alike of the 
contederates and federals, was killed in 
the bloody battle of Franklin, Tenn., No- 
vember 30, #04. His troops, under his per- 
sonal] leadership, -joined in the desperate 
assault upon Schofield’s strong line of in- 
trenchments at that point, and in the midst 
of the conflict Cleburne fell, shot through 
the heart. [t is a sad coincidence that 
General McPherson, who occupied in the 
hearts of the soldiers in Sherman’s army 


the prominence that Cleburne did in those 
of the confederate army, was killed 


lanta July 22d, and that this heroic adopted 
son of the south was aio destined not to 
see the end of the great struggle between 
the states. 

Cleburne’s division, by special act of the 
confederate congress, was allowed to have, 
instead of the confederate red cross, its 
own division flag, which consisted of a 
blue field, in the midst of which was a 
round white moon. Wherever Cleburne’s 
flag was seen federals and confederates 
soon learned to know that the worst of 
fighting would ensue, in case there were 
any serious attempt by Sherman's veterans 
to wake that position. 

The mfstake which was made in remov- 
ing the prudent and sagacious Johnstom and 
abandoning his prudent tactics, substituting 
therefor an aggressive policy by an army 
which had searcely more than half its ene- 
my’s numbers, is one which in the present 
day finds almost no one to defend it. 


“But turn the page, let war’s dread name 
Be buried with his dead; 
O’er every scar let peaceful fame 
Her downy mantle spread: 
Beat into useful plowshares now 
The once blood-dripping sword, 
And from each council chamber vow 
To banish fierce discord!’ 


So let us cease the recital of the deeds 
of strife and of ruin, which, over twenty 
years ago, were enacted with the thunder 
of cannon, the waving of banners and ail 
the “‘gorgeous panoply of war,” amid the 
craggy mountains and forest-covered hills 
and valleys and by the rushing rivers of 
north Georgia. High in the temple of 
fame glitter the names of Chickamauga, 
Ringgold, Resaca, Allatoona, Kennesaw 


mountain and Atlanta, and of the heroes, | 


who, around them, fought for their union, 
their cause, and their flag. Whether mis- 
taken or true were their teachings, let 
uS presume not to judge. Sufficient it is 
that over two hundred thousand men, 
-upen these fields of carnage. bared their 
breasts to sustain their convictions, and 
eighty thousand shed their blood in de- 
fense of what — thought was right. 
The long struggle is ended; the wail of 


by ~ 
Cleburne’s skirmishers in the battle of Al-- 


| And, 


bumiliation is hushed, and the huzga of — 
proud triumph is over; the cypress has ss 
draped the coffins of the vanquished, and’ =] 
the laurel has crowned the victor’s brow. 
The “lost cause” is but a memory; its 


last trumpet-note has died away upon the a 


air, its last tattoo has beat, its dismount- 


ed cannon no longer boom forth even the «4 
Its red-cross flag, - 


funeral minute guns, 
sanctified by the blood of the loved and ~ = 
the brave, is cherished only as a relic - 

of a past day; glorious to fame, but forev=- | 
ermore departed. The reality of its exist-. 
ence was like that of its lone bark, the | 
Alabama, which fearlessly went forth upom*® @ 
the world’s broad ocean, cleaving a way’ = 


to historic glory; but finding among all the 4 


nafions no friendly fleet to join her, at 
last. before the guns of? her enemy, went 
down beneath the stormy billows, carrying 
with her, her power and her flag, but leay- 3 
ing behind a name whose like the stars  ~ 
have never shone upon. , " 

So beneath the waters let the heart- 
burnings over the strife and woes of the 
past be buried. The tempest of blood which 
drenched our land has ceased: its sulphur- 
ous clouds have rolled away, and the 


beams of the sun of reconciliation and re-. 


stored union are lighting the 

mountain and dale. The echoes oe aan 5 

road are o~ era stilied in the ears of ~ 
oSe Who invoked it; but % 

voice of thunder, they wt. ae 

to the world the 

yemetpyern 8 manhood to 

are strike ‘‘the old flag’ or “ 

we love’’; and in the Ron of Pi. wie 

once strove, there rules, for the dead of 

either side who gave their lives for their 

convictions, the sentiment which one wrote 

of the humble grave in Allatoona Pass, ere a 


he knew under which flag its occupant had =a 


shed his blood. 


“In the railroad cut there’s a era a } 
Bhs the rackmen hold saan pees. a. 
y have piled ‘round i and 3 
Er it pay save —— for 
very tower, when thel 
sere, r task calls them 


“Away from the home of his nea 
an ee hs eweetheart or wife, . 
ay from his mather, whose ss 
went above, —e Ss 
He gave for his country his life. 4 
“We know not wearin a 
—— if, & the blue, he 
a 
ying, that it o’e 
eyine r the mountain 
Might forever in triumph wave, prayed, © 4 
“Or we know not if, "neath the red-cross 
ag “ eee 
He rush’d forth, his country’s defender, 
Valiant, smote those who her cause down 
would drag, 
And only to death di@ surrender. 


“That God only knows, and so fm His hana | 


Let the secret unfathomed e’er rest: ee 


But. this we know, that he died for his — 


land, 


And the banner he thought wae the best. — 


‘Heav'n pity the dear ones who pray’d Hie”. 
return, ae 
Heav’n bless them, ang shielé them geome 
woes, ae 
‘Heav’n grant o’er his grave to melt re : 
stern, pee*® 
And make brothers of those whe were 
oes!”’ ig eae 


J. WINTOSH KELL 
HERO OF MERRIMAC 


Was One ef the Most Gallant Soldiers of 
the Confederacy. 


SERVED WITH ADMIRAL SEMMES 


‘Was Born in Georgia and Comes from 
a Prominent Family. 


WOW LIVES HAPPILY NEAR SUNNYSIDE 


‘Has Been Adjutant General of Georgia 
for a Number of Years—Recently 


Made Brigadier General. 


There was not a more daring nor more 
galuable officer in the active service of the 
confederacy than John McIntosh Kell, the 
adjutant general of Georgia. In the navy, 
where he served from the beginning of the 
struggle to the end of it, he was given the 
opportunity he desired and needed to show 
his mettle and remarkable ability to handle 
an ‘enemy and worst’ them at almost every 
point, although the enemy were far su- 
perior in every fighting quality. 

Being associated with Captain Raphael 
Semmes, another of the confederacy’s 
brave and courageous naval officers, the 
two, history reiates, did more to make the 
naval history of the southern states a suc 
cession of daring deeds than any other 
two officers in the service. On the Ala- 
bama General Kell’s record as the second 
officer and its executive head, confederate 
haval history says was not only remark- 
able but most commendable. 

Tt would be hard to describe the coolness 
and courage shown by General Kell during 
the engagements he was in during the war. 
These things eharacterized him and his 
commander, Captain Semmes, thought he 
could not leave port in search of the enemy 
unless he had John Kell on his ship and at 
the guns when the action was to commence. 

The hardest and fiercest battle that he 
savas engaged in was probably the fight be- 
tween the Alabama and Kearsarge, off 
the coast of France, just after the former 
vyeasel had been in the harbor of Cherbourg, 
coaling, preparatory to starting on the 
seas in search of the enemy. This battle 
has gone down in history as one of the 
most complete and decisive naval encount- 
ers ever fought. 

In it the Alabama was destroyed and 
sunk. carrying down with her a large num- 
her of the officers and men. Captain 
femmes, General Keil and #¢ome others 
were saved by the English yacht Deer- 
hound. The battle was fought between HT) 
and 10 o’ciock, on June 19th, 184. ‘The 
Ikearsarge was one of the first iron-clad 
yessels in the United States navy and Cap- 
tain Semmes in his report to the war de- 


partment of the confederate states said | 


that he could not understand why his shots 
that would strike the enemy’s ship 40 
squarely, did not have were effect, 


Re ee , 

oo ee * 

Sead. 
is 


continue to honor brave 
pattiotism as a sacred virtue, 


unsil, ° 


‘when the engagement ‘was half over, he 
learned that the wooden sides of the ene- | 
my’s vessel were protected by layers of | 
heavy chains hung over the side, making 


her in reality an ironclad. 

The battle wae fought in a circle, the two 
warships running around a common cen- 
ter and proceeding northward at the same 
time, After’ an hour ur more of fighting 
the Alabama had been so badly worsted, 
being almost completely dismantled and 
with several holes in her sides, she began 
to take water and in a short time began 
to sink, when the crew and officers seeing 
that there was no more hope of whipping the 
formidable antagonist and being in danger 
of going down with the Alabama, they de- 
serted the ship and swam to the boats of 
the Deerhound and the few boats the Kear- 
sarge sent out to their aid. 

In his report to the war department Cap- 
tain Semmes says of General Kell: 

“My officers and men behaved steadily 


, ‘and gallantly, and though they have lost 


their ship they have not lost honor. Where 
all behaved so well it would be invidious to 
particularize, but I cannot deny myself the 
pleasure of saying that ‘Mr. Kell, my first 
heutenant, desefves great credit for the 
fine condition in which the ship went into 
action with regard to her battery, maga- 
zine and’ shell rooms, and that he rendered 
me great assistance by his coolness and 
judgment as the fight proceeded.” 

This high compliment was recognized by 
President Davis and very soon after that 
General Kell was given the command of 
the ship Richmond. 

Mre. Kell, the charming wife of General 
Kell, has written a short sketch of the iife 
of the general tor a friend, and it is here 
produced on account of its accuracy, com- 
ing as it does from an absolutely reliable 
source, The story is simply to.d, but forci- 
bly shows the stirring career which charac- 
terized the life of General Kell up to the 
close of the civil war. 

The short history was written several] 
years ago, before the titie of brigadier gen- 
eral was conferred on by the general as- 
sembly of Georgia tor valuab.e services to 
his country and his state. The act confer- 
ring the rank was passed at the last session 
of the legislature. 

Mrs. Keil writes: 

“Captain John McIntosh Kell was born 
at Laurel Grove, Mcintosh county, Geor- 
gia, on the banks of the Altamaha river, 
in 1823, almost within sound of the sea, 
upon whose waves many years of his long, 
useful and’ eventful life were to be passed. 

“His great-great-grandfatner, John Momnr 
Meintosn, or, as the Scotch wrote it ‘“Mc- 
Intosh-Mohr, the latter word meaning 
chief (of clan) came over from Scouand to 
join General Oglethorpe in 173, bringing 
with him 10 Highlanaers, and settling in 
that part of the coast country which still 
commemorates his name. ‘These High- 
landers served with great distinction in 
all the struggles with the Spaniards in 


those eariy days. ‘. 
“At the attack on sdf Augustine John 


Mcintosh was wounded, captured by the 
Spanish and carried in captivity to Spain, 
where he remained a number of years. 
General Oglethorpe took hig family under 
his immediate protection, appointing his 
eldest sons, William and Lachlan, cadets 
in ‘the regiment under his own command, 

‘‘The blood of heroic sires could scarcely 


fail to produce men of mfitary genius and 
among the names will be found some that 


dorn American history so long as we 
pea. deeds and hold 


“fhe father of John McIntosh Kell was 
a te ce of distingtion, and the junior 
partner of General (Wayne. He died at 
the <xamparatively rly age of forty, leav- 
ing a widow and five children. Taught 
at this noble mother’s knee that life is 
earnest and duty holy, the subject of this 
eketch n took up his part in life and 
became the stay and pride of his masther, 
‘hus , foreshadowing the part fie was to 
take in after years when, through the in- 
fluence of friends. he Was apointed a m‘d- 
shipmas, in the navy. 


j}state. He 


| whe make his home @ baven of rest 


of his childhood, and as years went on he 
took his share in all the important events 
that illustrated his country, both at home 
and abroad. He .served with distinction 
in the Mexican war. He was an officer in 
Commodore Perry's expedition to Japan, 
which opened to modern civilization that 
unknown and wonderful country. 

‘He volunteered for duty in the threat- 
ened trouble with Paraguay, but the inter- 
vention of President Urquiza, of the Ar- 
gentine republic, prevented war, Later in 
the zenith of his manhood, he served his 
own state and the southern confederacy, 
with all the devotion of his heart, through 
the perils and disasters of the war between 
the states, 

“In October, 1856, he married Miss Julia 
Blanche Munroe, af Macon, Ga. A brief 
stay at Norfolk, Va., and eighteen months 
at the Norfolk and Pensacola navy yards | 
constituted his only duties on shore. When 
the civil war began he was junior lieu- 
tenat at the Pensacola navy yard. 

“TJpon the secession of Georgia from the 
union he resigned, and tendered his ser- 
vices to his native state, and was placed 
in command of the steamer Savannah for 
coast defense, where he remained until 
May, 1861, when, acting under confidential 
orders, he proceeded to New Orleans and 
reported for duty to Captain Semmes. 

“The confederate government had pur- 
chased a passenger steamer that had run 
between New Orleans and Havana, and 
Captain Semmes, having been tendéred the 
command, had just begun ‘the rather diff—i- 
cult task (at that time) of remodeling her 
and fitting her out as a war vessel. 

“While the hull] of the Habana was well 
built and she was quite fasi, her upper 
works were too light, having been built 
for passenger accommodations only. 

“After some weeks of work, however, 
she was put into shape for war purposes 
and armed with one pivotal eight-inch, 
smooth-bore gun and “(four thirty-two 
pounders (medium) in broadside. With 
this armament, and with ga crew ready to 
brave any danger, the Sumter, as she was 
rechristened, in hionor’ of the fort of that 
name, succeeded in running the blockade 
on June 30, 1861, in the face*tof the steam 
sloop-of-war Brookiyn, which made chase 
for forty miles and nearly succeeded in 
capturing her. 

“The winds and waves favored the dar- 
ing little craft, however, and with skillful 
management she made her way to the 
shigh seas, where she began her career to 
prey, upon the commerce of the enemy. 
‘The second day out she captured her 
first prize, the ‘Golden Rocket.’ This was 
the beginning of her brilliant record for 
which history hag not given hers full hon- 
or, as she has been -overshadowed by the 
marvellous career of the Alabama, her 
famous successor. 

“Captain Semmes’s delightful book, 
‘Service Afloat,” gives in detail the cruise 
of the Alabama. Captain Kell was exec- 
utive officer of both vessels, for which posi- 
tion Admiral Semmes says he applied for 
him ‘because having known him as a 
youth, he discovered he nad in him the | 
making of a man,’ and knew ‘he would dis- 
charge his duties with fidelity and abil- 


ity. 

“His daring career is recorded in the 
history of his country. After the loss of 
the Alabama he returned to the confed- 
eracy and was appointed to the command 
of thé ironclad Richmond. At the close 
of the war. worn with service and sad- 
dened by defeat. he quietly withdrew to a 
lonely country home, with no legacy but 


OLD NEWSPAPERS 
RELICS OF THE WAR 


“Cd 


What the War-Time Editors Had to Tell 
the Peeple. 


THEY SPOKE ENCOURAGINGLY 


Barely Mentioned Defeat, but Shouted 
Over Victories. 


_ | 


STRANGE THINGS FROM ONE OF THEM 


Matters Which Have Long Since Been 
Forgotten, and Now Seem Un- 
usual, Were Then Common. 


Few things connected with the c’vil war 
are more interesting that the newspapers 
published in the various southemn cities at 
that time. One or more of these papers 
were published in every southern city of 
any size and they were eagerly read by the 
people, 

Besides ‘containing news from the front, 
the papers devoted considerable space to 
editorial comment, and these editorials re- 
flected the feeHng in the south at that time. 
Emcouragement was given on the editorial 
page when there was hardly any excuse 
for encouragement, and until the very last 
the papers insisted that the south would 
end the war by an overwhelming victory. 

In Atlanta several of these paperg were 
published. Few of them are now to be 
found save in libraries, old southern homes 
or in museums. The Atlanta Daily Reveille 
was one of these papers and every morn- 
ing it furnished a large number of sub- 
scribers with interesting news and editorial 
comment. ra | 

A copy of the fifth number of the paper 
has been preserved aind contains matter 
which must have been eagerly read by the 
residents of Atlanta on the morning of 


happiness for the declining years of the 
old soldier. 

All the years of his life, until very re- 
cently, when he had a stroke of paralysis, 


; General Kell has been a very active man. 


He is an early riser, and when he was 
made adjutant general of the state he 


the consciousness of duty well performed, came to Atlanta each day and spent the 


and with no light save the star of love shin- 
ing at his fireside to begin life anew amid 
the desolation of his native state. 

“The coast, almost deserted by his kin- 
dared, had little charm for him, so amid the 
red clay hills of middie Georgia he found 
a refuge and a home and reared manly 
sons and winsome daughters, ‘the world 
forgetting by the world forgot,” until he 
was called by Governor Gordon to be his 
chief of staff_and adjutant general to the 
since found congenial] work 
and a reward for past services and disap- | 

intments in the love and respect of his 
ellow countrymen.”’ 

The home life of General Keli has been 
ideal. He now resides where he has lived 
a long number of years—at Sunnyside, a 
small place about sixty miles from At- | 
lanta, on the Central -railroad. He has 
here a large plantation, and has two daugh- 
ters and threo sone, besides Mrs. Ke!l, 
and . 


oe 
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large part of his time in the adjutant’s of- 
fice at the capitol. He has done much to 
build up the state militia, and with the 
assistance of United States army officers, 
has made the force one of the most effective 
in the country. 

General Kell comes to Atlanta infre- 
quently now to superintend the work in the 
adjutant’s office. He loves Alilanta, he 
says; and Georgia, too, more than any 
other places on earth, and he expects to 
end his eventful life here, and iet his 
body rest among the hills he has always 
loved and cherished as home. 

General Ke'!] has written a history of his 
life spent in the navy. It_is replete with 
interesting travels and daring exploits 
The relates’a large part of the history 
of this country, and is held as a valua 
reference book among the ; 
of the United States. | 


* 


April 21, 1864, the day of its issue. 
time the paper is even more jnteresting 
and is quite a curiosity. 

The paper is five columns wide and is 
one sheet printed on both sides. Imme- 
diately under the theading of the paper the 
readers are informed by a single line of 
type that ‘‘The Daily Reveille is a news- 
paper devoted to the cause of southern in- 
dependence and the interests of the soldiers, 
mechanics and business men. generally.”’ 
It was published by Camp, Niles & Co, 
The proprietors were Josephus Camp, 58. 
D. Niles and James N. Ells. 

The politics of the paper is told in the 
prospectus in the following language: “In 
politics it will support the aiministration 
of Jefferson Davis and insist upon a vigo- 
rous prosecution of the war until the inde- 
pendence of the southern states is secured 
and the great cause of constitutional liber- 
ty vindicated before the world.’’ The terms 
of subscription were $5 per month and $12 
per three months. It was furnished to newé- 
dealers at 14 cemts per copy. & 

On the morning of April 21, 1861, The Rev- 
eille printed an editorial telling of the spring 
and summer campaign and telling of how 
General Lee would drive back the federal 
troops. It spoke of the amxiety of the fed- 
erals to capture Richmond and dealt at 
length with the situation at that time. The 
editorial was headed, ‘The spring and 
summer campaign,” and was as follows: 


The Spring and Summer Campaign. 

“There is little doubt now that the Lin- 
coln government desires above every other 
\Wwuccess in the coming campaign the capture 
of Richmond and the consequent abandon- 
ment of eastern Virginia by our army. 
Grant is egotistical and full of yanity; he 
is hopeful, having never yet met with a 
defeat, and altheugh the major part of 
the northern army will, as a mighty ava- 
lanche. be hurled against our brave boys, 
we have no fears about the resuit. 

“General Lee commands an army that 
has never yet been whipped. They know 
no such word as defeat, and whether the 
cruel enemy advances by way of Rich- 
mond, by way of the valley or by way of 
the penimsula, General Les will be pre- 
pared to give them a suttable reception, 
and prepare for them a southern farm— 
six by two ae 

“But the enemy will doubtless advance 
on Dalton at the same time they make a 
demonstration on Richmond, endeavoring 
thereby to prevent us from concentrating 
our forces. 

“The enemy appreciates the importance 
of time, knowing, as they must, that if 
they fa‘tl in their campaign against us this 
summer, the copperheads will defeat Abe 
Lincoln for the presidency and thereby 
close the war—or at least hurl them from 
their much coveted power. 

““‘We may, therefore, expect them to strain 
every resource and use every méans for 
our subjugation during the coming sum- 
mer. They will press us on all sides, but 
all we have to do is to support and pro- 
vide for the gallant armies now on our 
border, provide for their loved ones at 
home and see to jit that every abie-bod’‘ed 
white man within the age prescribed by 
law is sent to re-enforce our armies in the 
fiehd. 

“Our prospects for a glorious termination 
of our struggle for independence were 
never brighter than they are today. The 
most hopeful and cheerful spirit pervades 
our army and our people at home are more 


enthusiastic than they have been since the 


i 
At this 


first year of the war, and we believe that 
if our people sustain themselves and their 
reputation for gallantry and endurance as 
well in this campaign as they have in the 
past none neea kave any fears of the re- 
sult.”’ 


On Tobacco Chewing. 


The editor of Reveille objected to women 
chewing tobacco, and spoke of it as fol- 
lows: 
r*‘Suggestion—If some of the female ladies 
who travel to and fro on the Georgia rail- 
roaaq’@re determimed to ‘chaw’ tobacco any- 
how, it is to be hoped that they will do so 
on the sly. For decency’s sake, if naught 
else, ye chewers, grant this request. The 
writer hereof has frequent occasion to trav- 
el on this line of locomotion (in the ladies’ 
car), and he does not relish the idea of 
being spit all over by female masticators 
of the nauseous weed. Snuff dipping is 
bad enough, in all conscience: but from a 
woman spiting tobacco juice—ministers 
and angels of grace, defend us!’’ 

Just at this time the prices of the neces- 
sities of life were very high, but were 
not nearly so high as they proved to be 
later in the year. In this issue of The 
Reveille, under head of “Family Market- 
ing,’’ the prices of eatables were given 
and the condition of the market spoken of. 
Following is the news of that day relative 
to the market: 

“The scarcity of money, and particular- 
ly of small bills, is beginning to have 
some influence on prices in our market, 
are exhibited in the following list, carefully 
collected Saturday morning. The market 
was better supplied on that day than we 
have seen it for sime time past, which fact 
may aiso have had its effect: 

“Beef per pound, from $2.50 to $3; fresh 
pork, $2.50 to $3; whole hog, $1.50 to $2; salt 
pork, $2.50; bacon, $3.50 to $6.75 and $4; jowls, 
$2; mutton, $2 to $2.50: sausages, $5 per 1% 
pounds; eggs, $2.50 to $3 per aozen; oysters, 
$3 to $3.50 per quart; potatoes, $4 to $6 per 
peck; pigeon peas, $1.25 per quart; brown 
eye peas $1.25 per quart; cow peas, .75 per 
quart; beets, .75 per bunch; carrots, _.W; 
turnips, .75; lettuce, 25 apiece; grits, $4 
per peck; «meal, $3; strawberries, $5 per 
half pint; butter, $10 per pound.—From 
Savannah Republican.’’ 

The Reveille makes the following com- 
ment on high prices: 

‘‘Query—Why do prices for the necessi- 
ties of life keep up to such high figures? 
Dealers had some excuse, perhaps, during 
the excitement about the ‘currency bill, 
but that’s ‘played out’ now. Can it be 
that an inordinate love of greed has taken 
possession of our people generally? We 


hope not.’’ 
News from the Front. 


On the morning of April Zl, 13864, The 
Reveille printed something over a haif 
column of war news. The following was 
the latest war news on that day: 


Telegraphic. 
“Reports of the press association, 
From the Front. 


‘Dalton, April 19, 1864.—We had a general 
review of the entire army today by Gen- 
eral Johnston. Notwithstanding the coild- 
ness of the weather it was a iargely at- 
tended affair, and ed off finely. The 
enemy is quite active in front and stormy 
times are iodked for by all. 

A From ‘Virginia. 

“Lynchburg, April 19.—A yankee spy, 
under the assumed name of Sterling King, 
but believed to be a comrade of Dr. Roes- 
clain, who was captured at the Rappanan- 
nock, has just been captured at Marion, 
Va., and recognized by returned prisoners 
from Camp Douglas as a detective from 
Chicago. When arrested he represented 
himself as the colonel of the Second Vir- 
ginia confederate cavalry.”’ 

“Richmond, April 19.—The Baltimore Ga- 
zette, of the 16th, has been received. 

‘On Wednesday Buford, with confederate 
forces, demanded the surrender of Fort 
Halleck, of Clumbus, and allowed a respite 
of five hours for the removal of the women 
and dhildren—both wére sent to Cairo. 
M while two steamers | at Cotum- 
bu® from lower Mississippi with 9800 

who were on their w 
These were 
they. 


stop to pick up? A hint? Z f 


a 
nt gr The news received by tle pes 


mandant of the post to make good hig dee 
fense. Fighting was kept up during” 
entire day. The result is unknown. Me. t 
“The confederates occupied Padgeah 
again on the 15th. Colonel Hicks, « “= 3 
mandinge@Aie fort, was summoned te A 
render, but declined to accede to the ail 
mand. a 
“The yankee version of the captus @ 
Fort Pillow says that flags of trugqsg@ 
manding its surrender were sent .! 
not received. 
“At 3 o’clock the rebels poured ing 
fort, compelling the surrender. The ® 
nate fiends commenced an indiscrigg 
slaughter of the garrison, and out 6© 
white and blacks, only 200 remained giv 
“New Orleans advices to she i” 
the sinking of the rebel ram Tennessee 
Mobile bay was unfounded. ‘tae 
“A disastrous fire occurred in New 
leans on the 8th, destroying the wanei 
of E. A. York and A. F, Cochrane, Ea 
tion not stated. a 
“The ‘B,’ of the 7th, says the Pras 
occupled Matamoras without oppositi¢ 
“Gold has fallen in New York te 9% 
consequence of rumors put afloat by € 
about a large amount. of sterling Bilis. 
says he will sell bonds to meet the 
wants of the government at what ther 
bring. . ae 
“Tihe Paris correspondent of The 
York Times says one of the vessela: 
at Bordeaux for the rebels and inch 
on the Black water has returned... © = 
“Mobile, April 18.—Warren Adams, a com 
rier from the trans-Mississippi, Dp 
that on the $th, Banks courier to Franklin; 
was captured. Banks says hasten Wit j 
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was surrounded by rebel caval : 
river suddenly falling some fort 
ports and gunboats caught abe 

and cannot get out before the river wf 


Why Does Winter Linger? — : 
Spring seems to have been te 
1864, and the following mild pre 
by The Reveille: “ie 
“The Weather—We wish to © (our pa~ 
tience being nearly exhausted) Mr, Winter 
if he ever intends to,get out of-the imp ¢ 
Mrs. Spring, and allow her to come fortl 
with her sunshine and her flowerm ~~ 
“‘Come gentle spring, ethéreal miidne 
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shower seid 
Of shadowing Toses, on our” 
scend.” ’’ oi ee 
The old war songs which) are. seldom 
heard these days were having a run af 
that time, and le 


advertisement in The Reveille’ by an Ale= 
gusta music dealer: ae ¥ 

“New Music—‘Keep Me Awake, Mothef,’: 
by Schoeler, price $1; ‘I Wil) Not Forget? 
$i; ‘Drummer Boy of Shiloh,’ $1.25; ‘God 
Save the South,’ $1.0; Mother, Is the Ba 
tle Over?’ 3%. 

“Music sent by mall, free of postag 
upon receipt of the marked price. : 
logues of our musical publications sent 
> F wapaptases Blackmar & Bro., Augu 


The war had not stopped the sale of 
groes, as is evidenced by the follo 
advertisement: . ia 

“AMRCADE— M. C. Cayce, auctioneer) 
of Memphis, Tenn., commission rn 
and real estaite broker, Whitehall” 
Atlanta, Ga.: ‘5: ars 

“‘Negroes, produce and all other @ 
for sale, will receive my prompt «008 

Then, as now, there was a dem 
jokes, and The Reveille furnished | 
ers with a column or so of m er ¢ 
kind. Here are a few choice 
time humor: ai 

“Why do ladies Mke cold 
cause it brings chaps to their 

“What is the most efficient 
up ae military corps? Put»: 
full rations.”’ LC 

“A sick cobbler must be rege 
ing well when he begins to 

“Why is a careful actor Jie 
Because he is never withest @ 

“What do you often @rom 
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the ‘bright starry banner’ arrayed __ 
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CHAS. A. COLLIER, ATLANTA’S PRESENT MAYOR. 
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‘Those veterans who fought behind the 
imparts of Atlanta in 1864 will find it 


ang the Atlanta of today. It is re- 


: corded in “The New and Complete Gazet- 


aprehensive review of the present con- 
it: on, industry and resources of the Amer- 
San confederacy that Atlanta was in 1854 
important and thriving town of north 
possessing a population of 4,000 
and a terminus of four railroads. 
| were five churches in the town and 
me bank. But even in those days Atlanta 
—., : progressive as compared to today. 
; In 1850 the population was a little more 


‘ eUil 


ng the civil war were such as to readily 
»mbine in-making Atlanta the focal point 
much that was interesting, exciting and 


ifederacy. During the four years of 
’ war Atlanta's population was rapidly 
mented until just preceding the city’s 
oO upation by Sherman, it is recorded that 
/ 21,50 persons made up the directory. When 
8 herman déstroyed Atlanta the _ thrify 
, ality of her enterprises and her people, 
upled with audacity and determination, 
ted her into a renewed growth. 
were many who believed that At- 
dar should have been made the capital 
of the confederacy. The Gate City did not 
B > this fleeting honor in fact, though 
ob ‘reason of her geographical situation, 
was @0on regarded as the backbone 
'-of the confederacy and against her were 
. directed the main efforts of the federal 
gC ernment. But brought into added 
7: rominence by the affliction of the torch 
F miseries of war, she was sodn made 
capital of Georgia, taking that honor 
Milledgeville shortly after the smoke 


of her burning buildings had _ blown 
away. 

The Atlanta spirit, while it exists strong- 
ly -in individuals, qoes not fail to concen- 
trate at the proper time, and it lends po- 
tentiality to any movement that may find 
favor in the eyes of Atlantians. It was 
this ability to become enthusiastic in ac- 
tior as well as words that was responsi- 
ble for the Cotton exposition in 1881. The 
development that followed the decade be- 
tween 1880 and 1890 was little less than 
tremendous. The citizens of Atlanta were 
not idle after attracting the attention of 
capital. 

It is said that there was absolutely no 
business in progress in Atlanta in 1865, but 
thirty years later fully one-third of the 
freight delivered in Georgia was received 
here, and its postoffice receipts were one- 
third of the entire state. 

Thirty years ago Atlanta was without 
money and apparently without hope or 
prospect of upbuilding. In 1897 the total 
bank clearings reachéd $72,000,000 and the 
entire commerce of the city (this 
exciusive of insurance, real estate 
and miscellaneous transactions) amount- 
ed to $56,000,000. To quote from a 
pamphlet on Aglanta: ‘“‘At the beginning of 
this period there were only a few thousand 
remaining in the wake of fire and sword. 
Today there is a great city of 100,000 peo- 
ple, the business headquarters of 120,000 
with a fleeting population of many thou- 
sand more. From bare ground covered 
with ashes and ruins in 1865, the real 
property of this city has been buiit up to 
the value of sixty and one-half millions, 
consisting largely of solid masses of brick 
and mortar, stone and steel which go to 
make up the magnificent array of hand- 
some busimess edifices.”’ 

It is not to be contemplated for a moment 
that Atlanta’s growth has been the result 
of accident. Situated on a ridge which di- 
vides the water shed of the Atlantic from 
that of the gulf, it is given all of the at- 
tributes in a climatic way that tend to 
health. It is a natura) point of intergec- 
tion to the railwavs from the west with 
lines from the east. The geodetic sur-- 
veys of the government give Atlanta an 
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altitude of 1,000 feet. It is this elevation 


above the sea leve] that affords Atlanta 
an impregnable barrier against yellow fe- 
ver and such miksmatic disorders as are 
frequent in nearby cities which are less 
happily situated. In the various yellow fe- 
ver epidemics which have visited the 
south, Atlantia has been the one city which 
has refused to shut out refuges, and it has 
steadily objected to the nefarious system 
of shotgun quarantine hysterically inau- 
surated by some of her sister cities in 
Georgia ag well ag in other states. But it 
is not to be supposed that Atlanta enters 
into @ generous treatmént of the refugees 
without first consulting the safety /of her 
own people. The board of health of Atlanta 
has always been composed of her foremost 
physicians—which means the foremost phy- 
Sicilians of the south. To these men of un- 
questioned integrity and indisputable medi- 
cal knowledge ts entrusted the care of 
Atlanta ah ped such serious times, and it 
may be pointed out with pride that upon 
no occasion on record have they ever sub- 
jected Atlanta to too great danger or vio- 
lated any rule that makes for the best 
health of the city. As this recent epidemic 
was in 1897, and as Atlanta’s gates were 
then opened to the fleeing ones from other 
sections, it may be readily seen that al- 
though now covering twelve square miles 
of ground and thickly populated, Atlanta 
retains all of the healthfulness that was 
characteristic of her village days. 

The latest publication concerning the 
city is the “Hand Book of the City of At- 
lanta,”’ edited by T. H. Martin and V. V. 
Bullock, and it is from this valuable pub- 
lication that many of the facts in this ar- 
ticle are secured. 

Manufacturing jindustries find favor in 
Atlanta, and the conditions here are such 
as to encourage any movement toward the 
city’s upbuilding. There are in successful 
operation nearly 200 establishments em- 
ploying fully 8,000 operatives who draw an 
annual payroll of $2,500,000. 

The raw material used is valued 
at $6,000,000 and the product at $14,500,000. 
The Atlanta factories require the cotton 
crop of four average Georgia counties. 


Nearly all of the states between the Ohio | 


and Potomac rivers, the gulf, Atlantic 
ocean and Mississippi river aye covered 
by Atlanta’s trade, while in some lines 
the far southwestern states are included, 
even into Mexico. Atlanta’s terminal facili- 
ties, always extensive, have but recently 
been enlarged by the completion of the 
Belt railroad. By means of belt lines trans- 


fer of through freight is made without in- 


terfering with local business, the immense 


proportions of which may be readily under- 
stood when it is announced that of 298,000 
cars unloaded on side tracks in this state, 
and half of Florida in 1897, 75,000 were un- 
loaded in Atlanta. 

Atlanta is the financial center of Georgia. 

It ig the third city in the United States 
in the amount of insurance written, and 
reported to agents. 

Atlanta is the second largest market in 
the United States for mules and horses. 

Atlanta is sOuthern headquarters for 
nearly all the great manufacturing con- 
cerns of the north and east which main- 
tain branch houses south of the Ohio river. 
The annual sales of the forty-three branch 
houses of this character in Atlanta aggre- 
gate nearly $3,000,000. 

Atlanta’s realty is valued on the taxbooks 
at $43,500,000 and the personalty at §$12,- 
000,000. 


Atlanta pays one-tenth of the property 
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tax of the state of Georgia, contributing | 


over $250,000 to the revenue of the state 


from the ad valorem tax, and the tax re- | 


turns do not include public property, 
amounting to seven and one-half million 
dollars, In addition to this, the property 
of 112 churches, and several libraries, 
schools and charity organizations swell 


the list of exempt property to something | 


like $9,000,000. 


Atlanta has a fire department that is the | 


superior of any other department in the 
south and equal in efficiency to that of 
any in the north. 

Atlanta hias a police department that is 
as well selected as it is efficient, The men 
are drilled regularly and are thus kept in 
mflitary trim. 

Atlanta has a splendidly organized sani- 


tary department supervised by the board of 
health under whose direction a force of 
250 men and 200 horseg and mules is con- 
stantly employed. 

Atlanta has a total of 61.81 miles of paved 
streets, the cost of which amounts to 
$1,870,00. In connection there are also 1% 
miles of curbing and sidewalks, and 66.86 
miles of sewet. ; 

The educational facilities of Atlanta are 
the pride and glory of the people. Besides 
the excellent system of grammar schools 
and high schools, there are several techmi- 
cal schools, including the Georgia School 
of Technology, which ranks with the best 
of its class. With these are several fine 
libraries. The Young Men’s Library has 
about 15,000 volumes; the State Hbrary has 
60,000, accessible to the public, and the va- 
rious libraries supplementing the education- 
al work of the sehools and other institu- 
tions make a yery satisfactory showing. 

In the suburbs of the city are some nota- 
ble institutions for higher learning. Among 
these are the Southern Military college and 
the Southern Female college, at College 
Park, a beautiful town which was founded 
for the purpose of furnishing educational 
advantages of a high character to the resi- 
dents in and around Atlanta. The Agnes 
Scott institute at Detatur is a splendid in- 
stitution with seventeen teachers and 230 
students from Georgia and ten other states, 
south, north and west. 

The high schools in the city employed 
last year nineteen teachers. There are 
eightean white grammar schools with 153 
teachers, and theré are five negro grammar 
schools with forty teachers, ‘The seating 
capacity of the high schools js 781; in the 
white grammar schools, 7,617, and in the 
negro grammar schools, 2,002. The total ex- 
penses of these schools last year amounted 
to $198,747.98, of which $31,206 was received 
from the state, the remainder being raised 
by local taxation. "The teachers enjoy the 
benefit of normal exercises every Saturday, 
under the dtrection of the superintendent, 
and the system is controlled by an efficient 
board of educatiom, presided over by Hon. 
Hoke Smith, ex-secretary of the interior. 
The Washington seminary last year had 
nineteen teachers and 195 pupils. This in- 
stitution has built up an enviable reputa- 
tion, 

The Georgia School of Technology ‘has 
recently added a textile department. It has 
been liberally aided by the state and the 
city, has an attendance of about 200 and its 
graduates find no difficulty in securing good 
positions in Georgta and other states. 

The three medical colleges are the Atlan- 
ta Medical college amd the Southern Medi- 
cal college, both of the regular or allopath- 
ic school, and the Georgia College of Ec- 
lectic Medicine and Surgery, an institution 
whose general character is indécated by 
its name. These colleges have substantia] 
buildings and able faculties and the dental 
departments are also conducted by skillful 
specialists, 

Atlanta is the headquarters or center of 
negro education In this country, having six 
well equipped and liberally endowed insti- 
tutions of higher learning. These are the 
Atianta university, Spelman seminary, 
Clark university, Gammon Theological sem- 
inary, Morris Browm college and the 
lanta Baptist college. It is to the credit 
of these colleges and seminaries that they 
do not neglect the pract’cal side of educa- 
tion, and it goes without saying that they 
have brought millions of outside capital 
to AtPanta. 

Returning to the manufacturing indus- 
tries of Atlanta, it will be of interest to 
consider a few facts and figures condensed 
from the pamphlet already mentioned. At- 
lanta has no immeneée irom. plants, but it 
has a striking variety of flourishing indus- 
tries. 
tion to Birmingham and Chattanooga that 
Philadelphia bears to Pittsburg. Its man- 
ufactures im their variety largely resemble 
those of Massachusetts. The Atlanta man- 
ufacturers obtain labor at lower wages 
than are paid in other Sections, because the 
living expenses of the operatives here are 
on a cheaper scale. They also have the 
advantage of cheap steam coal and satis- 
factory distributing fac‘lities over ten rail- 
way lines. According to a census for 1897, 
the various manufacturing interests of the 
city then made the following showing: Cot- 
ton, five establishments, with $1,750,000 cap- 
ital, using $1,086,000 worth of raw material, 
turning out a product valued at $2,038,900, 
employing 2,385 hands, paying annual wages 
of $494,000; iron, thirteen establishments. 
with $1,467,000 capital, using $560,000 worth of 
raw materia], turning out qa product valued 
at $1,585,000, employing 801 hands, paying 
$325.000 wages: lumber, twelve establish- 
ments, with $694,000 capital. using $483,000 
worth of raw mater‘al, turning out a prod- 
uct valued at $1,046,000, employing 532 hands, 
paying $216,000 wages; sheet metal, five es- 
tablishments, with $222,000 capital, using 
$118,000 worth of raw material, turning out 
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The city bears about the same rela- | 
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| dles and 2,710 looms. 


a product valued at $295,000,employeing nine- 
ty-eight hands, paying $224,000 wages; clay 
works, eight establishments, with $301,000 
*capital, using $105,000 worth of raw mate- 
rial, turning oat a product valued at $315,000, 
employing 675 hands, paying $128,000 wages; 
commercial fertilizers, nine establishments, 
with $1,215,000 capital, using $1,536,000 worth 
of raw material, turning out a product val- 
ued at $2,221,000, employing 300 hands, pay‘ng 
$30,000 wages; wagons and carriages, five 
establishments, with $126,000 capital, 
using $133,000 worth of raw material, turn- 
ing out agroduct valued at $325,000, employ- 
ing 147 hands, paying $55,000 wages; propri- 
etary medicines, fourteen establishments 
with $248,000 capital, using $208,000 worth of 
raw material, turning out a product valued 
at $457,000, employing 137 hands, paying $84,- 
000 wages; furniture, thirteen establish- 
ments, with $432,000 capital, using $385,000 
worth of raw material, tufning out a pro- 
duct valued at $1,164,000, employing 908 
hands, paying $248,000 wages; candy and 
crackers, seven establishments, with $235,000 


capital, using $280,000 worth of raw mate- 


rial, turning out a product valued at $525,000, 


employing 336 hands, paying $104,000 wages; | 


tobacco, tem establishments, with $38,000 cap- 
ital, using $27,000 worth of raw’ material, 
turning out a product valued at $99,000, em- 
ploying 84 hands, paying $19,000 wages: 
coffins, three establishments, with $260,000 
capital, using $57,000 worth of raw material, 
turning out a product valueg at $255,000, 
employing 105 hands, paying 75,000 wages: 
bottling and earbonating, six  establish- 
ments, with $53,000 capital, using $32,000 
worth raw material, turning out a product 
valued at $109,000, employing 64 hands, pay- 
ing $24,000 wages paper and paper bags, 
five establishments, with $480,000 capital, 
using $360,000 worth of raw material, turn- 
ing out a product valued at $785,000, employ- 
ing 390 hands, paying $112,000 wages: paints 
and oils, four establishments, with $114,000 
capital, using $188,000 worth of raw material, 
turning out a product valued at $283,000, 
employing 99 hands, paying $3000 wages: 
cotton seed oil and by-products, four estab. 
lishments, with $750,000 capital, using $230,000 
worth of raw material, turning out a pro- 
duct valued at $820,000, employing 310 hands, 
paying $81,000 wages; ice, seven establish- 
ments, with $140,000 capital, using $25,000 
worth of raw material, turning out a pro- 
duct valued at $150,000, employing 132 hands, 
paying $29,000 wages; miscellaneous, twenty- 
six establishments, with $718,000 capital, us- 
ing $415,000 worth of raw material, turning 
out a product worth $1,711,000, employing 
495 hands, paying $227,000 wages. Total es- 
tablishments, 156; capital invested, $9,343,000; 
raw material, $6,178,000; product, $14,183,000; 
hands employed 7,985; wages paid, $2,456,- 
000 


There are many interesting points con- 
nected with the history of these manufact- 
uring establishments. Atlanta’s first cotton 
mill was started by a public subscription 
in 1873 with $300,000 capital stock. It was 
followe@d by the Exposition mills, the Ful- 
ton Bag and Cotton mills and the Whittier 
Cotton mills. These mills have 90,500 spin- 
They consume 40,000 
bales of cotton annually, give employment 
to 2,385 operatives and bring into Atlanta 
every year over $2,000,0000 for the manufact- 
ured product. 

Atlanta furniture is sold in all parts of 
the country, and it is admitte@d that this 
city has exceptional facilities for obtaining 
the best hard woods used in the manufact- 
ure of furniture, wagons and agriculturai 
implements. ’ 

The paper bags made here are ‘sold in 
every state in the union. The patented 
process used in making them is an Atlanta 
invention, and is superior to any other. 

Our home manufactured agricultural im- 
plements have crowded northern and west- 
ern competitors out of the southern field, 
and they have an immense sale in Mexico. 

The capital of the Atlanta clearing house 
banks amounts to $1,860,000, and the surplus 
to $1,000,000. The chartered and private 
banks outside of the clearing house in- 
erease the banking capital, including sur- 
plus, to $3,500,000. 

In the great depression of 1893 the city 
banks showed their strengii and useful- 
ness, when, at the request of the chamber 
of commerce, they issued $90,000 of clearing 
house certificates. Within the next sixty 
days they issued $37,000 more, making a4 
total of $127,000. These certilicates were ac- 
cepted by the merchants and the people 
in place of currency until they were called 
in later in the year. This timely substitute 
for money gave immediate relief, restored 
confidence and stimulated Dbuwxwiuiess 

According to the official reports for last 
year, Atlanta ranks third in the volume 
of her postal receipts, as compared with 
other soutihern cities, being exceeded only 
by Louisville and New Orleans, and nearly 
equaling the combined receipts of Savan- 
nah, Macon, Augusta, Columbus and Rome. 
Tihe business of the Atlanta office has 
steadily increased every year since 1870, 
with the exception of ithe fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1894, when the general depression 
prevailing over thé country caused a slight 
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decrease. During the active period of the 
Cotton States exposition the increase was 
17 per cent. From the entire period from 
1870 to June 30, 1897, the average annual 
increase was a little over 8% per cent. The 
money orders received here average about 
four times the orders sent away. This 
shows in a_ striking way the business 
tribute which the surrounding territory 
pays ‘to this city. 

No southern - center equals Atlanta in 
transportation facilities. The city has ten 
radiating lines, including five divisions of 
the Southern railway and five independent 
lines. The time from New York is twenty- 
four hours, and twenty-eight from Chicago. 
The roads are kept in fine condition, and 
give ample facilities for reaching any 
quarter of the union. At present only 2 
per cent of the railways of Georgia are in 
the ‘hands of receivers, a record hardly 
equaled by any other state since the panic 
of 1893. Suburban residents enjoy a fine 
local service with very low commutation 
rates On monthly and quarterly tickets. 
This policy has built up mary beautiful 
neighboring towns within a _ radius of 
thirty or forty miles. It is estimated that 
street cars and suburban trains bring to 
Atlanta and carry out 30,000 persons a day. 

Atlanta is the natural railway center for 
the southeast, and is therefore headquar- 
ters for the Southeastérn Freight Associa- 
tion and Southeastern Passenger Associa- 
tion, of which most of the roads in Geor- 
gia, the Carolinas, Alabama and Florida 
are members. Amo these are such great 
systems as the Sou rn railway, the Louvis- 
ville and Nashville raiiroad, the Plant sys- 
tem, the Central of Georgia, the Georgia 
and Alabama, the Atlanta, Knoxville and 
Northern, and the Georgia Southern and 
Florida. The Southeastern Car Service As- 
sociation also makes its headquarters here. 

There are three sysiems of electric street 
car lines, with ninety-four miles of track, 
extending in all directions six or eight miles 
from the business center. 

The city’s water supply is drawn from the 
Chattahoochee river, and is exceptionally 
pure and wholesome. The waterworks 
plant has a pumping capacity of 10,000,000 
gallons a day. The pumping. Machinery 
and the principal mains are duplicated to 
provide for possible accidents. Manufac- 
turers in the city are supplied with water 
at very low rates. 

Atlanta’s electric light and power service 
is first-class, and the gas works are the 
largest in the south. Atlanta was the first 
city to secure dollar gas, and this low price 
has caused the extensive use of gas for 
cooking purposes. 

The wholesale trade of the city employs 
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hotels than the Kimball house and 


$7,801,000 capital, and its sales last year 


amounted to $26,291,000. 


The Constitution is the only morning 
newspaper in the city. The daily has a 
circulation of something over 3,000 and the 
weekly runs up very nearly.to 200,000. There 


are two afternoon papers—The Journal and 
The Commercial, 


better 
the 
Aragon, and besides these there are smaller 
hotels and many large boardigg houses. 
The largest conventions and /expositions 
have always found the city able to easily 
shebter and feed the visitors. 

Visitors should not fail to see Grant park, 
about two and a half miles from the union 
depot. It is a picturesque place, with Fort 
Walker crowning its highest hill, and many 
attractions in the shape of ‘‘the zoo,” the 
cyclorama of tne “Battle of Atlanta,” pa- 
vilions, etc. Piedmont park, with its beau- 
tiful lake and artistic buildings will attract 
the reunion visitors, and will speak for it- 
self. Here was held the famous Cotton 
States and International exposition in 1895, 
which drew hundreds of thousands of vis- 
itors, and exhibits from thirty-seven states 
and thirteen foreign countries. 

Atlanta Nas 112 churches—74 for the white 
and 38 for the colored people. There are! 
also numerous fraternal societies and social 
clubs; several hospitals and infirmaries, 
including the celebrated Grady hospital; a 
flourishing Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in a handsome building of its own, and 
various other religious and charitable in- 
stitutions. Tay fae 

Fort McPherson, four .miles from the 
union depot, reached by the trains of the 
Central, the Atlanta and West Point and 


No southern city can boast of 
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the electric cars of the Atlanta Traction, « 


company, is one of the best equipped mili- : 


tary posts in the United States. It is a 
picturesque place of historic interest, and 
at the present time shelters many of the 
gallant soldiers who -were wounded in the 
fights around Santiago. 

Atlanta real estate has made the fortunes 
of her wealthiest citizens. It has increased - 
inj; value from $2,760,000 in 1859 to $60,500,000 
at ithe present time. Some of the results 
of investments in city lots are almost 
fabulous. Some years ago Mr. Henry 
Seltzer paid $2,300 for four acres to pasture 
his Jersey cow. He held it a few years and 
it brought at auction $81,000! A young rail- 
way official bought twenty acres in the 
suburbs for $17,000, and in two years sold 
half for $80,000. Dr. H. L. Wilson bought @ 
lot for $1,350, and sold it at private sale for 
$20,000. Sometimes periods of depression 
come, but as a rule Atlanta real estate 
moves steadily upward, and other fortunes 
will be made out of it in the years to come. 
It is always in demand. 
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: “The veterans who were in Atlanta during 
‘the war and took part in the siege of this 
a Nate and who have not been here since 
: h at time will find a surprisingly wonderful 
>h nge in the city. Those who retreated 
Ov rly from Atlanta before the overwhelm- 
lag force hurled against them by Sherman 
th in tha place of the little village from 

tet they were forced in the sixties. 
Rose who saw Atlanta after Sherman 
it, after he had applied the torch 
f @estroyed the best portion of it, will 
a magnificent city standing where the 
ns were. Where they saw smoldering 
es of ashes and sad looking people they 
i now see grand office buildings, hurry- 
g people and all that goes to make @ 

eat metropolis. 

| page of pictutes presented in another 
et of the paper shows Atlanta as she 
a > fore Sherman and his army stormed 


- gates. “They give some idea of the im- 


wee ahd appearance of the city before 
shshells destroyed buildings and before 


le pictures are from actual photographs 
ae possession of Messrs. Louis Gholstin 
¢ woe Henry, through whose kind- 
Ma they are reproduced in ‘The Constitu- 


ef 


- “@ appearance of 
 *\ Hetrays the same en 
wnade her so famous. Among the most 
icuoUs the large puildings were 
ose in Se: group on lower Whitehall 
j pet, inclu ng the Connally bu'tiding, tie 
““sbyterlan and Baptist churches, the 
dine erected by J. J. Lynch on the 
* of Whitehall avd Alabama streets; 
- Gollier building, erected by Mr. Wash 
r at the junction of Line and Deca- 

e then occupied by Hennicutt 

ey bo » the Calhoun mansion, on the 
p - of Washington and Waverly plaec; 
as A carshed, which occupies the site of 


Atlanta in those 
terprise which 


He 


a eae depot; the Peters building, at | 


: of Wall and Peachtree streets, 
ie old Atlanta Medical college. Sev- 
c fae war, but a number ef oth- 
preservé = original features 


ey wresented to the eye of General 
gen te ‘ 


h of the invading army made thes 


bulldings have been repro-- 


| 
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IN 


awd 


» a large city, the Gate City of the | 


| aie rere Atlanta’s residenis went to see 


the opera and hear their favorite actors. It 
was in this building that Crisp’s father 
played. ; 

Colonel George W. Adair, who is at pres- 
ent one of Atianta’s most prominent citi- 
zens, Was conductor on the first train that 
came into Atlanta over the. Georgia rail- 
road in 1845. He subsequently became a 
resident of the city and has been one of 
those most prominently connected with At- 
lanta’s preat growth. 

Everybody is familiar with the picture 
that describes how Atlanta looked in the 
fall of 1864, just after General Sherman, 
svho had spent the summer in this neig‘i- 
berhood, resumed his destructive march 
to the sea. Thcre was nothing here then 
put smoke and ashes. Even the streets 
were covered with the charred embers of 


the conflagration, and after the winds had 


scattered the dust and ashes, together with 
the remnants which the torch ‘haJ] -pared, 
the city presented the appearance of a 
desert as trackless as the great deep. 
Not quite so familiar, Row2ver, is the 
picture on which the eye ot Gejeral Sher- 
win rested when he reached Atlanta in 


the early summer of 1864 and beheld for 
* the first time the fair young citadel cf the. 


ecnfeieracy. Atlanta was then a sturdy, 
independent town, with much of the pro- 
gressive spirit which has since character- 
ized her metrcpolitan strides. Prior to 1861 
her population was somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of 10,000. When the war broke 
out, however, this number was <consi.iera- 
bly reduced. Nearly every man who was 
able to bear arms promptly enlisted in the 
service and marched off to the front. More 
+han half of the business houses of the 
city closed and every trade and pros2ssion 
was beggared of its most successful and 
promising representatives. Hundreds who 


«went forth in response to the call for vol- 


unteers never came back “gain. Among 
these were such men as Colonel W. T. Wii- 
son and Thomas L. Cooper, beth of whom 
died on the field of battle 


As an evidence of the fact that Atlanta 
wes a wide-awake, progressive town before 
the wer, it is only necessary to call at- 
tention to a building put up by Mr. Wash 
Collier, who was a resident of Atlanta in 
those days Mr. Collier was Atlanta's first 
postmaster, As far back as 184, when this 
was only a village settlement, without a 
past or a future, Mr. Collier ran a little 
store at the corner of Decatur and Peach- 
tree streets. He kept the postoffice in 
this store and,for several years had gr 
of all the mail that came to Atlanta. J 
before the war Mr. ee. up @ hand- 
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put his money into such a building, which 
was then by long odds the most impos- 
ing structure in the city. Though since 
improved and remodeled, the building 
which stands at the intersection cf Deca- 
tur street and Edgewood avenue, Known as 
Silverman’s corner, is substantlaily the 
same building erected by Mr. Collier béfore 
the war. Mr. Collier ‘thas since displayed 
a similar confidence in Atlanta’s future by 
erecting a handsome ‘hotel on his property 
at the corner of Peachtree and Ellis s:reets. 
The Aragon hotel bears the same relation 
to the present size and importance of At- 
lanta that the first building put up by Mr. 
Colller sustained to the old Atlanta cof ante- 
bellum days. 


Just back of the Collier buflding. which 
was occupied for sevéret yeats by Hunni- 
cutt & Taylor, who ran a retail drug bus!- 
ness, stood the old Atheneum building 
This structure belonged to ‘Mr. J..E. Wil- 
liams, who fitted it up for pwhiie entertain- 
ments and made it the amusement hall of 
the town. In thls famous old building the 
father of Speaker Crisp, who was quite 
a celebrated actor before the war, gave 
one of his noted stage performances. A 
little further down stood the Trout house. 
at which hotel President ‘Davis stopped on 
his wav to Montgomery. Across Decatur 
street from the Trout house was the city 
park. This was a plat of ground covered 
with shade trees and provided with 
benches. Dunmmg the siege of Atlanta this 
park was converted into an outdoor hos- 
pital. On the site of the present Kimpall 
hduse stood the old Atlanta hotel. This 
hotel was run by Dr. Joseph Taompson, one 
of the most famous landlords of ante-bel- 
lum days. Atlanta’s early annals are 
fragrant with the hospitality of Dr. Tho:mp- 
son's dining room. Mr. Jéseph Thdmpson, 
of this city, is the son of this sturdy pio- 
neer. Across Edgewood avenue, or Line 
street, as it was then called, stood the 
hardware establishment of Thomas M. 
Clarke. Mr. Clarke has never deserted this 
location. His present quarters have sprung 
from the primitive building that occupied 
that site in 1864. In the open plaza, just in 
front of the Collier buildiug, stood the 
town. pump. Colonel Hulsey says that this 
pump was one of the first (put up In Atlanta 
by the tow authorities. 


The present excellent public school sys- 
tem is due to a large extent to the efforts 
of Colonel Hulsey, the present ordinary, 
who was mayor of Atlanta when twenty- 
seven years of age and who had charge of 
the city’s affairs at a time when itt was 


| just beginning to become important. 


At this time, about 189, Atlanta was 
ith a la“ge | 


was one of opposition to law and order. 


‘organized into companies and armed and 


The worst place about the city was “Snake | 


Nation,” which wag where the Southern 
shops now etand,- 
of iniquity. 

It required considerable effort and de- 
termination on the part of the authorities 
and the pioneers of those days to prevent 
these bad characters from taking posses- 
Sion of the city, and the struggle again: 
lawlessness was one that is well remem 
ed by the old citizens. 

Before the war there were two familiar 
characters ‘about town. 


of which were of very thrifty habits. Paint- 
er Smith was a born humorist, and posses- 
sed no small amount of natural wit. He 
was always the center of a crowd, and his 
jokes were listened to with attention and 
went the rounds of the village. Regardless 


| ized. 
It was a loathsome den | 


to report to General Wright when organ- 
And all male citizens who are not 
willing to defend their homes and families 


are requested to leave the city at their ear- 
- liest convenience, as their presence only em. 


They were Painter | 
Smith and George Peavy, hath of whom | 
were addicted to strong drink, and neither | 


barrasses the authorities and tends to the . 


demoralization of others. 
“JAMES M. CALHOUN, Mayor.” 


Only.a few of inose mentioned in the 
last ciause of the proclamation had any 
occasion to avail themselves of th<« privi- 
lege extended. 

From a copy of The Southern 
eracy, published in Atlanta during 


Confed- 
the 


| war, the folbowing article is clipped, show- 


of his ¢hriftless habits, his wife clung to | 


him with a devoticn which caused great 
admiration, and which was marveled at. 
The wife of George Peavy was a woman 
of different temperament. Shortly before 
the war the body of Peavy was found in 
the woods near the city. He had been dead 
several days. 


Directly across from the courthouse stood 
the Central Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches, the forerunners of the 
present handsome structures which occupy 
the sites of the original buildings. 


penenitinemetendii 
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the Second | 


In tne | 


same neighborhood, on the corner of Wash- ! 


ington street and Waverly Place, stood the 
old Calhoun place, which still remains. 
Across the street stood No. 2 engine house, 
and occupying the site of the present union 
depot stood the original carshed which was 
destroyed by General Sherman. On the 
corner of Peachtree and Wall stood the 
Peters building, while the freight depot of 
the Georgia railroad occupied its present 
site at the head of Alabama street. The 
Connally building on Whitehall] street and 
the Lynch building on the corner of White- 
hall and Alabama streets remain substan- 
tially the same todey, preservig the orig- 
inal features which they possessed in 1864- 


Just before the arrival of General Sher- 
man, in the summer of 1864, Colonel James 
M. Cathoun, who was then mayor of the 
city, issued the following proclamation for 
the purpose of defending the city against 
the expected assault of the enemy: 

“Atlanta, Ga., May 23, 1864.—In view of 
the dangers which threaten us and in pur- 
suance of a call made by General Wright 
and General Wayne, I require all the male 
citizens of Atlanta capable of bearing arms, 


ing that the women of Atlanta were not 
idle. 

“The following committee has been ap- 
pointed to ccmk for the sick and wounded 
soldiers at the Georgie Hospital Associa- 
tion, commencing May il, 1863: 

“Monday—Mrs. R. Rogers, Mrs. Ed 


wr 


Payne, Mrs. I. Winship, Mrs. Dr. Alex- 
ander. 

“Tuesday—Mrs. Dr. Grant, Mrs. O. G. 
Howard, Mrs. Oliver Jones, Mrs. Venable. 

“Wednesday—Mrs. General Hull, Mrs. 
Fambrough, Mrs. A.C. Wyly, Mrs Chand- 
ler. 
“Thursday—Mrs. Perino Brown, Mrs. W. 
Peck, Mrs, La'wshe, Mrs. Crussel, Mrs. 
Rice. 
“Friday—Mrs,. Foreacre, Mrs. Ponder, Mrs. 
Dr. Powell, Mrs. Hoyt. 

‘“Sunday—Mrs. J. Winship, Mrs. Cleaye- 
land, Miss Jennie Clayton, Miss Sallie 
Johnson. 

“‘Saturday—Mrs, Ed Murphy, Mrs. Joiner, 


Mrs. Neal, Mrs. Bessent. 


“The ladies of the Atlanta Hospital As- 
sociation are earnestly requested to cook, 
until further notice is given. for the Geor- 
gia Hospital Association, recentiy estab- 
lished in this city. We trust every mem- 
‘ber of tbe society wil! ac. at once a noble 
part in this work, and let ua not grow 
weary in well doing. There are sick and 
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BATES, KINGSBERY & CO. 
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The Great Clothing Firm of Atlanta 
and New York—A Few Points 
About it. 


One of the largest houses in the country, 
in their line, wholesale clothing, is that of 
Bates, Kingsbery & Co., of New York and 
Atlanta. This firm is composed of Oharles 
K, Bates, Charles 8. Kingsbery and G. C. 
liife. They are the successors of the old 
established firm of Edwin Bates & Co., 
organized in 1851, and af the time of the 
change one of the best known wholesale 
ciething houses in the country. 

Mr. Charles K. Bates, the senior member 
of the firm, has the active management of 
the New York factory, where all the cloth- 
ing handled by the Atlanta house is made. 
Tineir factory is located at 79 and 81 Spring 
street, New York, and the clothing made 
by them. is manufactured exclusively for 
Bates, Kingsbery & Co., of Atlanta, and 
for the southern trade. Having studied the 
wants and needs of the trade in the south- 
ern states for many years, they are enabled 
to supply you with just such a stock as 
you would need, and being their own man- 
ufacturers can give you prices equally as 
low as eastern or western houses. 

Under the conservative and businesslike 
management of Mr. Charles S. Kingsbery, 
the business of the Atlanta house has 
grown toe such proportions that a force of 
ten traveling men is constantly kept on 
the road. his house is located at 
Decatur street, just across from the Kim- 
ball, and its one of the most commodious of 
ed we bean eompetin: pe be- 

& five stories , occu square 
feet of floor 


very small profit, the 
“large clot 
men's 
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Cater take care of the trade in South Caro- 
lina, Mr. A. N. Barrett north Georgia and 
western North Carolina, Mr. C. D. Henley 
northwest Georgia, north Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi and middle Tennessee. Ae FR i D 
Hightower travels the Georgia railroad and 
its branches, Piedmont and Seaboard Air- 
Line, Messrs. R. A. Perryman and J. E. 
MecKinky cover Alabama and Mr W. B. 
3aker southwest Georgia and Florida. 

Mr. G. C. Elfe, the junior partner, 
when not on the road, has charge of the 


stock, and thas contributed in a large man- | 


ner to the success of the house. Mr. Hife 
is known as one of the finest clothing sales- 
men in the south. He travels middie Geor- 
gia, and has his trade thoroughly in hand. 
There is no man Uaecer known 

or the south than Mr. Onarles SS. Kings- 
bery, being a gentleman of high character 
and of the strictest integrity. He ‘s 
naturally one of Atlanta’s most prominent 
citizens. Mr. Kingsbery is an old confed- 
erate veteran, having served with credit 
and distinction in the civil war. He was 
a member of the First Georgia, Wheeler's 
cavalry, and was in all the engagements of 
his regiment until the summer of ‘62, when 


he was wounded tn the engagement in east. 


Tennessee. He anticipates a pleasant time 
during the reunion, and hopes to see all of 
his old comrades at his place of business. 

Visiting merchants are extended a cor- 
dial irivitation to visit our store, examine 
our stock and get our prices. . 

In connection with their wholesale house 
is the retail department, occupying the 
whole lower or ground floor. Tihis feature 
is practically a new one, being inaugurated 
about three years ago. By carrying a line 
of high-class goods and selling them at a 

have built up a 


hing ang gentle- 
fu ngs, also shoes and hezts, 


his houge is one of.-the 


patro on 


in Atlanta ; 
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wounded passing through here now all the 
time, and stopping at this hospital, and it 
is our imperative duty, and should be our 
pleasure, to do all we can to provide. for 
their wants and make them comfortable 
while they are here. Our brave soldiers in 
the field are renewing their strength and 
efforts to repel the foe, and it will to our 
shame, us women of the south. {ff we do 
not continue to do our duty until the war 
is over. Send to the storeroom, ladies. and 
get provisions to prepare suitable food an@ 
delicacies for the sick and wounded gol- 
diera. MRS. ISAAC WINSHIP, 
**President.”’ 
There has never been a time in Atlanta’s 
history when the brave and patriotic wo- 
men of this city have not been equal to 
the situation, and their devotion to the 
south during the perilous days of the war 
was no less conspicuous than the heroism 
of those brave women who endured the 
fatigues of the march and the dangers of 
the battle, all fof the honor of old Dixte. 


A NEW DRUG HOUSE. 


—- 


Atlanta Secures Another Big Concern. 


A Few Points About It. : 


E CITY. 


Among the younger houses in Atlanta ig 


that of L. 8. Provano & Co., at 43 North 
Bread street. These gentlemen are suc- 
cessors to Morse Bros., wholesale druggist, 
sundries and toilet supplies. This firm fills 
a field entirely its own, and is rapidly build- 
ing a large and remunerative business. 

Mr. L. 8. Provano, the senior member of 
the firm, is a gentleman widely and favor- 
ably known in Atlanta and is admired for 
his straigihntforward, manly dealings, ahd 
for his strong business sagacity. 

Mr. H. H. Morse, the junior member, is 
a gentleman of w'de popularity, and a man 
that has thoroughly mastered, after an 
experience of ten years, every detail of 
the business. Together they make one of 
the strongest combinations that could 
possibly be secured to launch a new busi- 
ness and carry it to a successful point. The: 
field is a new and unique one, and entirely” 
new in the city. They carry a full and 
complete stock of drugs, sundries and toilet 
requisites. They have an efficient co of 
traveling salesmen covering this and ad- 
joining states, and their goods create a 
strong demand. 
a have several 
ringing to the from as moat 
prominent among them being Gurwenae 
perfumes. These being the highest class 
goods on the market. This is the perrum.. 
that carried off the award at the Cotton 
States and International ex held 
here in '%. Looney's toilet. brushes is an- 
other line in which they are meeting with 
great success. Although young, this firm 
is rapidly coming to the front, and judging 
—_ the Aap bt wey of 
Ww na short time amon ‘ leading 
houses in this city. alin 5 cs 

S. Provano & Co. are certainly to 
congratulated on the success they + 
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Specialties they are 
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HIS TYRANNICAL ACTS 


During the re 
in Georgia a core ery ts 
hegro named . ; an “g 
down from a co ee ee 
the leaders be bets sage ecame one of 

mn the cOurse of time sw 
made justice of the peace ne whe fe 
23? gam and then the trouble began in 

The justice had no 
because he knew that 
him. 

—— Po did not confine his animosity to 

Bans or to democrats. He employed 
a number of negro constables, authorized 
them to carry weapons and in a _ short 
time made his court a terror to the -com- 
munity. 

So much_ by way of introduction. 
One summer a British sailing vessel came 
to Darien and took on a cargo of naval 
Stores. Before getting ready to sail, the 
captain settled everything due from him 
and his crew—that is, everything in the 
shape of a just account. He secured his 
papers, when several negro traders of 
the lowest class unexpectedly put in eclairas 
for goods that had never been purchased. 

These swindlers alleged that the cap- 
tain and his sailors were indebted to them 
for meals, merchandise, lodging and va- 
rious other things. 

It was evident that these claims were 
fraudulent, and the captain continued his 
preparations for his departure. 

The afternoon the captain was_to weigh 
anchor Justice Campbell held a consulta- 
tion with a ghyster lawyer, = 

“IT want to hold that d—d foreigner here,” 
said Campbell, “until he gettles these 
bills,”’ 

“In England,” replied the lawyer, “when 
ygu want to prevent people from leaving 
the country you issue a writ of ne exeat 
regnum.”’ 

Justice Campbell came near falling out 
of his judicial arm chair. 

“Just say that again,’’ ‘he said excitedly. 

“A writ of ne exeat regnum.”’ 

“I see—I see,’’ said Campbell]. “Well, I 
want to draw up one and keep that fellow 
her2.”’ 

The shyster’s resources were limited, and 
he explained to the justice that ‘‘regnum)’’ 
meant kingdom, and ag this country was a 


baggers 
but brainy old 


use for the whités, 
they cordially hated 


republic, there would have to be a change, 


in the verbiage. 


“Change it, then,’’ commanded the dlack 
justice. 

The lawyer then admitted that he knew 
very little Latin, and for that reason was 
somewhat embarrassed. 

“T want the Latin for republic,”’ he said. 

“All right.”’ replied Campbell, “draw up 
a writ of ne exeat republicum.’’ 

“] am afraid it is bad Latin,’’ objected 
the lawyer. 

“I'll make it stick,”’ answered the justice. 
“T’l] sign the paper and swear in six spe- 
cial constables to execute it.’’ 

This was enough, and the lawyer pro- 
ceeded to draw the most remarkable docu- 
ment ever seen in America. 


The writ covered twenty pages of fools- 
cap and ordered the Englishman, under the 
Severest pains and penalties, to remain 
with his ship at Darien unti) he settled all 
Claims against his crew. 


It was a sultry August afternoon, and 
the vessel was about ready to depart, when 
it was boarded by Justice Campbell and 
Six negro constables armed with guns. 

The justice read the writ to the captain, 
and after informing him that the constables 
would remain until the matter was adfust- 
ed, the judicial tyrant went ashore again. 

The Britisher fumed, fretted and swore. 
but the six negro guards made themselves 
at home and kept their guns within reach. 

The captain retired to the cabin with the 
mate to talk over the matter. 

Finally a plan of action was agreed upon 
and when the ship's officers reappeared 
they were apparently In a good humor. 
They told the constables that they were 
welcome as the representatives of the law 
and requested them to enjoy the frecdom 
of the vessel. 

The negroes were overwhelmed with fu- 
vors and were treated to cigars and liquor 
until their suspicions vanished. 

Then the captain and nis sailors became 
still more hospitable and whisky flowed 
like water. 


At midnight aix negro constabies were in 
a drunken slumber, the effect of their 
drugged liquor, and the captain and his 
men were wide-awake and perfectly sober. 

The blacks were carefully deposited in a 
boat and set adrift and then the British 
sloop quietly weighed anchor and left tne 
port at an hour when Justice Campbe]] was 
dreaming of his new and wonderful writ 
Of ne exeat republicum. 

The constables were picked up the next 
day and sent to jafl for contempt of court 
in. neglecting their duty, but the vessel 
was then beyond reach. 

The British captain went straight to Sa- 
vannah, where he laid the case before his 
consul and demanded an apology and an 
indemnity from the United States govern- 
ment. 

The consul found it difficult to keep his 
face straight when he heard the story. 


“It is an outrage,’’ he said to the captain. 
“but it is a peculiar one and of a ludicrous 
nature. If I were you I would not hold a 
friendly government responsible for the 
conduct of a few ignorant persons who 
have not been free long enough to knéw 
their own rights and respect those of 
others.’’ 

It required a good deal of talk to ap- 
pease the angry Englishman, but after he 
had ‘been wined and dined by the mer- 
chants and had told his story a score of 
times amid roars of laughter, he began to 
see the ridiculous side of the affair. 

‘It is a good joke.’ said the consul, ‘‘and 
you have nad lots of fun out of it. It haa 
made you quite « jion in Savannah and you 
can afturd to drop it and not treat it 


seridusly.” 
And thus ended what threatened a seri- 


ous national complication. 


A CONFEDERATE BELLE 
AND HER TRAGIC DEATH 


A year or two ago the newspapers print- 
ed a sensational story about a beautiful 
woman from South Carolina who had 
drifted into a Turkish harem, where she 
hed been barbarously murdered by the 
minions of the cruel pasha, who was her 
lord ang master. 

It was an intensely interesting narrative, 
but it was supposed to be an imaginative 
skit thrown off by some frisky space wri- 
ter, and very little attention was paid 


to jf. 


o--— 


But it seems that the story was strictly 
in accordance with the facts, and the wri- 
tec merely gave one incident in a very re- 
markable life history. 

One day the matter was mentioned to 
Major Tom Williams, of Atlanta, a gal- 
lant ex-confederate officer who was with 
General Pierce Young’s cavalry in South 
Carolina when Sherman marched through 
the state. 

“Dig you ever hear of the beautiful Miss 
Boozer?’ asked the major. 

A newspaper man in the group laughed 
heartily and called attention to the sketch 
which was going the rounds of the press. 

The major’s face assumed a thoughtful 
expression as he slowly whiffed his ci- 
gar, 

“It was not a fake, as you seem to 
think,”’ he said, in his deliberate way, 
‘‘Miss Boozer was no fiction. In her day 
she was the prettiest woman south of the 
Potomac, and the pasha was in big luck 
when he got hold of her.’’ 

“Dou you know anything about her?’ 
was the journalist’s question. 

“I should say so,’’ was the answer. “If 
you have a few minutes to spare I will 
tell you all about it.’’ 

A circle of listeners waited 
curiosity pleasantly excited. 


with their 


“Early in September,” said the major, 
“I was with General Young in South Car- 
Olina. We were hanging on Sherman's 
flanks, doing what we coulg to worry h'm, 
without much success, I must admit. You 
sec, that dashing trooper, Kilpatrick, was 
always on hand to hold us in check, and 
We had a hard road to travel. Our fellows 
were plucky enough. They would ride and 
skirmish all day and dance all night, but 
they were living on half rations, and were 
no match for the federal cavalry. Still, we 
mado Kilpatrick hustle, and many a night 
Woe routed him cut of bed, and made him 
change his qcvarters in a hurry. ) 

“Before the fall ef Columbia we spent a 
few days there. One afternoon General 
Young was standing with me on a corner 
discussiug the campaign, when he suddenly 
nudged me and pointed up the street. 

“Only a few roés away, advancing to- 
ward us, was the most dazzling vision* of 
lovoliness that over blinded the cyes of 
mortal man! 

“We daw a girl of perhaps eighteen sum- 
mers, dressed in exquisite taste, tripping 
along with a-step so Nght that it would 
not have crushed a flower. Sha was a 
ractéent creature, with goiden hair, brown 
eyes flashing under long dark lashes, and 
her complexion was absolutely transpar- 
ent. 

“tle> faultless form and features, and 
the mingicd haughtiness and grace of her 
manner and movements Mrould have at- 
tracted attentio# in a crowd of the world’s 


fairest women. and it is no wonder that 
we rough eoldiers were struck dumb with 
speechless admiration. 


‘Tha general was the first to recover. 


In a husky whisper he requested me to 


follow him. ‘Tne invitation was unneces- 
sary. ldtt'o gteups of officers were com- 


| 
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ing in our direction from every quarter, 
and then was seen a strange spectacle. 
Walking up the main street of the town 
was this paralyzing beauty and following 
her as a respectful distance sauntered a 
score of officers with chattering sabers 
and fighting spurs. 

“Yes. we continued our promenade until 
the girl stepped into a carriage and was 
ripidly whirled out of sight. 


We returned to camp badly demoralized. 
We had jearned that our charmer was a 
certain Miss Boozer, a belle who was very 
popular in military circles and very unpop-~- 
ular with her own sex. 

“Nothing was said against ‘her character, 
but several persons looked at us in a pecu- 
liar way when they spoke of her. 

“Our cavalry had to leave that meght, 
and some of the officers rode off with heavy 
hearts. If they could have secured Miss 
Boozer they would ‘have remained aid sur- 
rendered to Sherman, 

“Two days later, when we were many 
miles away, some of our fellows joined us 
and reported the capture of Columbia. 
That did not interest us much. What we 
wanted to hear about was the beautiful 
Miss Boozer. How had she fared? That 


was the question. 
“Kilpatrick drove us northward, Lut we 


were frequently overtaken by refugees, and 
from them we learned that our fascinating 
siren had captivated a crowd of federal 
generals and colonels and was taving a 
good time. 

“You may imagine our rage <-nd cespair 
when we learned that sie had 'eft Colum- 
bia with the invaders. She had departed 
under the protection ot cne of the cfficers 
and traveled in great state, riding in a 
fine carriage belonging to the father-in-law 
of General Wade Hampton, 


“Tt was a long time after that bLefore I 
heard any more about this wonderful 
young woman. I am sorry to «ak that I 
did not hear any good of her. She found 
Washington and New York too slow and 
soon made her way to Paris, where she 
lived in royal style as the favorite of a 
prominent French statesman. Then she 
went to St. Petersburg with a Russi‘an 
Prince and remained there several years. 

*In the course of time she returned to 
Paris, where she enslaved a_ wealthy 
Turkish pasha. The godless rascal 
shawered diamonds upen her and induced 
her to go with him to his province as the 
star attraction of his harem. 

“The fair South Carolinian retained her 
health, vivacity and beauty and successful- 
ly defied the ravages of time. At the age 
of forty-nine she was préttier and younger 
looking than most women at thirty. 


“But she made the mistake of her life 
when she got the nation inte her head that 
she had civilized the pasha and could dis- 
obey him witn impunity. She bribed her 
attendants 2nd several times shipped out 
at night to meet distinguished foreigners 
who had been her admirers in Paris. 

“The-sleepy looking old Turk who owned 
her body and soul was in reality a very 
wide-awake old scoundrel. Heo knew exact- 
ly what was going on and one night he 
set a trap for nis pretty bird. She was 
caugh¢ in disgrace and was locked up on 
bread and water for a week. 

‘The pasha then took supper with her 
and gave the half-famished creature the 
choicest viands and’ rarest wines. She 
feit sure that he ha elented, but at the 
hour of midnight he yrant iook out his 
waich and gave her fiv® minutes to pray to 
the God of the Christians before the execu- 


tionor took her in charge. 
‘The frightencd woman fell fainting at 


the monster’s feet and before she fully re-- 


covered consciousness a gigantic Turk tad 
severed her Acoma from her body with one 
blow of his keen weapon 

“and that is all I know about the beau- 
tiful Miss Boozer,” said the major lighting 


@ fresh cigar. 


TL ti i te 
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DOWN AT WEST POINT 


Colonel James H. Fannin ts a familiar 
figure on.the streets of Atlanta. He is 
a fine looking old gentleman, with silvery 
hair and beard, and strangers who nvote 
his modest manner and gentel face find 
it hard to believe that he was the hero 
of one of the most famous fights of the 
civil] war. 

The colonel commanded the confederates 
at the battle of West Point, Ga., April. 
16, 1865, seven days after Lee’s surrender 
at Appomattox. The news of the surrender 
had not reached Georgia at that time, and 
Fannin, with only sixty-four men. held 
the fort all day agtinst 3,750 federals. sur- 
rendering at sundown after exhausting 
their ammunition! 

There is no battle like it in the annals 
of the war. It beats anything in Dumas’s 
wild stories of the exploits of the three 
guardsman. 


Colonel Fannin was at IaGrange one 
Sunday morning, when he learned that a 
telegram had been received from Briga- 
dier General R. C. Tyler, commanding the 
fort at West Point, stating that the fed- 
erals were advancing upon that place. 

The colonel collected eighteen men, and 
the party mounted an engine tender 
and started for the scene of action. Among 
those old soldiers and volunteers was 
Albert H. Cox, now a prominent Atlanta 
lawyer. 

They entered the fort at West Point 
under a rain of shells from the enemy, 
and received a hearty welcome from Gen- 
eral Tyler. The latter underestimated the 
force opposed to his little handful of fol- 
lowers, but Fannin saw that it was u 
Whole brigade, and he suggested that the 
fort should be evacuated. and the fight 
made on the eastern side of the river. 
Tyler consented, but afterwards changed 
mind. saying that he had promised the 
ladies of West Point to die before he 
would surrender the flag which they had 
presented to him 


Fannin begged the general ta take the 
flag across the river and leave him four 
gunners to keep up a show of firing until 
the desired change had been effected. 

Believing t'tnat this would result in the 
death or capture of Fannin and the four 
gunners, Tyler said that he preferred to 
fight it out in the fort. 

“T will be with you,’’ replied the colo- 
nel. “Assign me to duty.’’ 

“Take charge of the artillery,’’ said Ty- 
ler. 

Fannin at once took charge of the three 
a $2-pounder and two 12-pounders. 
About this time the pickets were driven 
in under a ‘heavy fire, and climbed over 
the works under the leadership of the 
gallant Lieutenant L. B McFarland of 
Memphis. 

Standing on the parapet on the south 
bide, Fannin saw the federals 
through the streets of the town, he or 
dered the thirty-two-pounder to be fired, 
and the shot killed the horse of the federal 
commander, Colonel O. H. LaGrange, and 
threw the head of his column into confus- 
ion. About the same time Mr. Thomas 8. 
Bradfield, of LaGrange, was shot in the 
shoulder, 


pieces, 


Fannin was st*mmonedg to 
Gonzales, who was mcrtally 
he could stay with bim only a 


see Cantain 
wounded, but 
moment, 


as he was needed on the western side of 


the fort, where the fighting Was very 


fierce. 
Warning General Tyler to keep away 


from an exposed spot, the calonel stopped 
to superintend the cooling off of a twelve- 
pounder in order to get it into action again, 
when Captain Parham rushed up to him. 

“Colonel Fannin,” he said, “General Ty- 
Jer has been killed! 
cer and therefore in command” 

The colone! started to the 
the fort where Tyler had fallen, 
himself loose from Sergeant Robert Jones, 
of Terrell’s battery, who begged him 
to go. He found Tyler lying with his head 
and sh@ulder exposed to view from 
entrance to the fort. While looking at 
him to see if he gave any signs of life, a 
second ball struck the general and moved 
his head. 

The general’s death 
o'clock, and greatly affected his solders, 
who loved and admired him for his many 
noble qualities. 

Assuming command, Fannin told the men 
not to needlessly expose themselves. 
their backs and then turn over and 
With the least exposure possible. 
8 o'clock Henry Moore and Mr, Mirchman, 
the only two men with the co'onel 
belonged to his regiment, were shot 
lived only a short time. 

From about ,11 o’clock in the morninz 
until 6 o’clock p. m., there was hardly a 
moment’s cessation of 
infantry and artillery. 


and 


ror hours the 


trenches about the fort were filled by hun- | 


dreds of men, with nothing intervening but 
the earthen embankment. 

The confederates fought like heroes. A 
Louisianian exposed himself so 


again. Finally, the Louisianian pointed .to 


charging | 


You are ranking ofil- | 


entrance of | 
ang tore | 


not | 


the | 


occurred at 2 : 


de | 
ordered the infantry men to load while on | 
fire | 
About | 


who.-} 


firing from both | 


~ecklessly 
that the colone! ordered him down time and 


an old stable about thirty yards from the 


northern corner of the fort. 
‘That is full of men,” he said, “‘and they 


are firing through the cracks and picking 
off our men as fast as they rise.’’ 

The colonel saw the importance of demol- 
ishing.the house. He told Lieutenan®§ Seif 
to lie down under the cannon. The Louis!- 
anian and a boy came up with a lot of 
minnie bali# and they were put jn the 
cannon. 

Lieutenant Self was ramming the gun 
with a wad of paper, when his hand, which 
was exposed above the wall of the fort, 
was wounded, But the did not stop. The 
gun was trained and fired. A vell followed, 
and the federal troops poured out of the 
old stable like hornets out of a nest. 

Quiet reigned in that quarter after this 
episode 


About 6 o’clock Captain Parham r>ported 
that the ammunition was nearly «ll ex- 
hausted. This of course made it neces- 
sary to surrender. 

“Go to the flagstaff.” said the colonel, 
“and pull down the’ flag.’’ 

In a moment he returned and said that 
the rope had been cut by a bullet and the 
flag couid not be pulled down. 

“Take a ramrod from:-a musket,’ crdered 
the colonel, “‘tie a white handkerchief to 
it and raise it over the western side of the 
ghar 

Wihen the handkerchief was raised the 
order was given to cease firing. 

As -the federal soldiers rushed in a man 
seized the watch on the persons -of the 
dead General Tyter. Fannin caught the 
watch\chain and told an officer who came 
up that the man was robbing the body 
of the dead general. 

“Let go the watch,” said the -fficer to 
Fannin, “and I’ll see that it is returned to 
you.’’ 

That was the last of it. 
kept the timepiece. 

Colone] LaGrange, commanding tne fed- 
erals wanted to know how many nen were 
engaged on the confederate side. 

AR orderly sergeant reported the num- 
ber—sixty-four. 

“Have I been fighting that number of 
men all day?” asked LaGrange, 

Fannin then surrender the sixty-four men 
to the federal! officer, telling him that ‘hey 
constituted the entire force defending the 


fort. 

The prisoners were not paroled ai that 
time and the next morning wave to La- 
Grange the following list of his officers and 
men: 

James H. Fannin, colonel First Georgia 
Reserve Confederate regiment. 

Captain R. T. B. Parham, 
Sistant adjutant general. 

Captain E. C. Ramsey, 
regiment Georgia militia. 

Cavtain F, A. Frost, quartermester of 
Thirty-seventh regiment Georcia nilitia. 

Maior Mickieberry P. Ferrell, Fourteenth 
Alabama regiment. 

Lieutenant R. B. Waddeil. 
ant Waitie’s battery. 

D. G. Rowland, second lieutenant Waite’s 


The federal 


ase 


acting 


Thirty-teventh 


first leuten- 


Self. second lieutenant ‘“Waite’s 
battery. 

D. McConnaghy, first lieutenant post ord- 
nance officer. 

J. W. McFarland, second Heutenant and 
assistant provost marshal. 

J. G. Whitfield, second lieutenant ‘Mnirty-. 
seventh Georgia militia. 

I. A. Reid, third lieutenant Thirty-sey- 
enth Georgia militia. 

In, B. McFarland. second, lieutenant Ninth 
Tennessee infantry. 

Major M. P. Ferrell, inspector. 

Colonel Fannin kent uo list of the men, 
bit. remembers the following: 

Dr. Thomas 8 Brad@dfie!d. LaGrange, Ga. 

Judge Blount C Werrell. LaGrange, Ga 

Wiliam F. Danshv. LaGrange. Ga. 

D. A. Dansby, LaGrange. Ga. : 

President I. F. Cox, Thirty-seventh G 
gio militia, # 

Henry M. Hodges. ordnance officer 

Avbert H. Cox, LaGranze. Ga. 

Sergeant Rohert Jones. Terrell’s battery. 

Dovis. Ferrell’s battery. : 

The Point Counle hattery, of Louisiana, 
ws also rapresented. 

Kilel—Brigadier General R. C. Tyler. 

his, Tenn.: Captain Gonzales, Pensa- 

; Henry Moore, company CC. First 

Georgia reserve confederate reciment: 

Marchman. comniny C. First Geofgia re- 
Serva confedera‘e regiment. 

The command was thrown together from 
Aifferent oreanizations and anlv a few were 
Known to Fannin, who had been in com- 
mend of a br'gade at Andersonville. 

It Nas been suggested that there were 
proby biv more confederates in the fart than 
were reported. but Fannin says that those 
net ineluded in his s!xtv-four were eno- 
tured bv the federale before they reached 
West Point. That n‘aht all of the prisoners 
Were collected together. 


LaGrarge treated Fannin econsiderately. 
prevented him from being placed in trons 
at Macon and returned his pistol to him 
when he was paroied. 

This is only the bare outline of a story 
which is werthy of a leng chapter in aur 
war history. 

It should be remembered that these sixty- 
four confederates were armed with defee- 
tive muskets 2nd otguns and three pieces 
of artillery. They™neld in check for a whole 
day 3,750 trained soidiers armed with the 
best weapons and projectiles of modern 
warfare! 

There were about sixty federals to one 
confederate In fhis last battle of the war 
on Georgia soj)l--grealer odds than were 
evor known in an engagement of such im- 
portance. 

The gallant defense made by this Spartan 
band excited the admiration of the enemy 
and the story will go down to future ages 
as a splendid iliustrat‘on of the heroic 
valor of the soldiers of the confederacy. 


ae 


GENERAL TOOMBS AND 


THE MYSTERIOUS GOLD 


In May, 1865, General Robert Toombs was 
'Who gent aim. 


at Washington, Ga.., where he resided. wait- 


ing for the developments which were ex- | 


pected to follow the cdllapse of the con- |: 
pse of co ing to make his eschpe from the country, 


federacy. 

President Davis had gone in the direction 
of Irwinville, and@* Genera! John C. Breck- 
inridge had@ just left Washington with a 
small body of cavalry. 

The outlook was gloomy enough and the 
inhabitants of the town feared trouble from 
busnwhackers, negroes and federal raid- 
ers. 

Toombs was in a quandary. 
it would not be safe for him to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, but he was short 
of money, and did not know where he 
could borrow enough gold to carry him out 
of the country, and maintain him for a 
few months. 


He felt that | 8 
| Moses, of Columbus. stated that his son 


alryman and find aut what he meant or 


Five thousand dollara in gold was a for- 
tune at that thme to a man who was try- 


| but Toombs would not use a dollar of the 
| Money. 


ES ee 


The general locked up the treasure, and 
SWore that it should not be touched unti} 
the federals came ‘'n. 

After the enemy had eccupied the place 
the bag was turned over to Captain Abra- 


, ham, a federal commissary, to be used in 


| Purchasing provisions for the 


While the genera! |was pondering over | 


the situation 2 confederate trooper covered 
with dust rode rapidly into the town. He 
never paused a moment, but when he 


returning 
confederates, and the late Major R. J. 
aided in the disposition of the fund. 
General Toombs wag noted for his scarn 
of ai! dowbtful or illegitimate money, and 
this gold so mysteriously thrown into his 
yard would have burned his hands if he 
had used it. : 
Fortunately, he dtd not 


suffer. After 


| making his escape he landed in England 


‘without money, but a nobleman who had 


reached the Toombs mansion he threw a | 


bag over the fence and galloped away. 

The bag was picked up and the general 
found that it contained $5,000.in gold coin. 

There was no lIetter-—not @ acrap of pa- 
per, and no message explaining this 
strange gift. ; 

{t was probable that the gold was a 
part of the scattered confederate treasury, 
but it was impossible to overtake the cav- 


| 


known him in Washington city, accidental- 


ly met him on a train and consulted him 
Drofessionally upenh a matter connected 
with some American securities, paying ‘him 


la fee of $5,000. 


An Engiish banking firm which he had 
represented before the war offered him 
a large loan, but be devrlined Jt, borrowing 
only a few thousand dollars for a friend. 

The mystery of the bag of gold was 
never revealed.’ 


FOR GEORGIA TROOPS 


In the civil war there were many dis- 
tinguished civillans and soldiers who had 
unlimited confidence in the ability of the 
confederates to whip superior numbers if 
they could engage them in hand to hand 
encounters. 

Governor Joseph E. Rrown had hundreds 
and perhaps thousands of pikes manufac- 
tured. They were murderous looking weap- 
ons attached to long poles and it was be- 
lieved that they would do great execution 
among the federals at close quarters. 

But the soldiers did not fancy the pikes. 
They ignored them and demanded guns. 

The war governor, of course, preferred 
guns, but he insisted that his pikes would 
be very useful at times, when the supply 
of fire arms was not sufficient. 


These terrible weapons, however, re- 
mained uncalled for, but they were at 
last distributed to the state troops, organ- 
ized for the defense of the coast. 

It is said that when the new recruits 
received their pikes there was a commo- 
tion in their ranks. 

Some laughed and chased their com- 
rades about the camp with their dangerous 
looking weapons. Others stidied their 
unexpected implements of warfare for 
a moment and then shed tears of disap- 
pointment, 

Finally, the soldiers treated the whole 
thing as a joke and uéed their pikes in a 
wholesale crusade against the gophers in 
that region, 

The invention would have been very 
serviceable under certain conditions, but 
the Georgians could not be persuaded to 
accept such a substitute for guns. They 
made the point that it would be easy for 


| 
| 


the enemy at long range to shoot down 
the pikemen before the latter could get 
within striking distance. 


‘in 13862 


_—_ — 


Sometime Captain George 


| Lee. -who had raised the first company of 


| 


| 


eonfedéerate soidiers in Atlanta, resigned 
his cornmand and came hame to prefect 
a lance of his own invention. He proposed 
to raise a regiment of lancers and lead 
them to the field. 

The idea had to be given up. Like the 
governor’s pikes, the lances were unpopu- 
lar. Lee entered the army again as a colo- 
ne] and was provost marsha: of Atlanta 
for a time. é 

Stonewal] Jaekson would probably have 
indorsed the weapons advocated by Gov- 
ernor Brown and Captain Lee. 

Jackson liked a hand to hand fight,,and 
he once seriously proposed ta have his 
men make a midnight charge stark naked, 
so that their foes would not be able to 
seize them by their clothing. 

The men did not favor the scheme, and 
it was abandoned. 


General John B. Hood another 


was 


‘fighter who believed in getting close to 


the enemy. 

In his book, “Advance and Retreat,’’ the 
general takes the position that it makes 
soldiers timid to station them behind 
breastworks. In his opinion Johnston 
made a serious mistake in accustoming 
his men to a defensive’ fire in trenches and 
behind fortifications. : 

Rut with the long range guns it seems 
to be tre idea of modern commanders to 
keep their opposing armies miles spart. 
The old-fashioned way of fighting face to 
face wil] seon be entirely a thing cof the 
past. 


GENERAL TOM COBB’S 
SPLENDID EXAMPLE 


The Hon. Thomas R. R. Cobb, of Athens, 
Ga., was one of the foremost lawyers of 
his state at the beginning of the late war 

He stood in the front rank of Georgia’s 
great men, and his eloquence and ability 
had won for hima national ‘reputatio. 

Earnestly believing in the remedy of se- 
cession, he advocated it, and his influence 
had a great deal to do with Ueorgia’s 
action in seceding from whe union. 

In those days, however, he was not re- 
garded as a military man. He was a 
scholar, lawyer and statesman, and it was 
not supposed that he would go to the field 
until there was an urgent call for more 
men, 


One day Mr. Cobb paid a visit to Gover- 
nor Brown, and informed him that he hdd 
decided to raise a command to be called 
Cobb’s Legion, and go to the front. 

The governor was surprised and pro- 
foundiy moved. He told Mr. Cobb that a 
man of ‘his gifts and training was greatly 
needed in some important civil position at 
home, where serious problems were devel- 
oping. 

“Others will be found to fill the offices,”’ 
replied the other. “I feel that it is my duty 
to serve in the field. I was one of the 
strongest advocates of secession. The 
adoption of that policy has brought on the 
war, and I would feel disgraced to remain 
at ‘home and see other men risking and 
losing their lives in a conflict for which I 
am in some measure responsible.” 


| 


The governor argued with him at some 
length. 

“I fear that you will be killed if you 
go,’ he said. ‘‘You are impulsive, and in 
the excitement of battle you are very 
likely to expose yourself unnecessarily.” 

“J expect to be killed,’’ replied Mr. Cobb. 
“A presentiment or somsthing warns /me 
that I shall lose my life, but my duty 
forces me to go regardless of the conse- 
quences. After taking an active part in 
the secession of miy state from the union, 
I would not be worthy to live within her 
borders if I lagged behind when she needed 
men at the front.’’ 

The governor begged him not to expose 
himself recklessly, and the two parted. 
General Cobb nobly illustrated Georgia, as 
all the world knows, and died the death of 
a ‘hero at Fredericksburg. 

This great Georgian thad the courage of 
his convictions, and principle and duty were 
always uppermost in his mind. 

He deliberately sacrificed himself upon 
the altar of this country, for it was known 
to his intimate friends that the felt assured 
that he was going to certain death. 

Many men with a fair share of courage 
would shave hesitated under such circum- 
stances. Many did hesitate, and it was 
very easy to persuade some of the most 
fiery champions of secession that they were 
needed at home to run the civil govern- 
ment, while others fought the battles. 

The gallant Tom Cobb was made of 
sterner stuff, and h¢ would have scorned 
himself if he had caused others to go into 
dangers whidh he was not willing to share 
with them. 


ATLANTA’S WAR MATCHES 


AND THEIR MISCHIEF 


When the federal blockade cut off the 
southern people from many of the ordinary 
comforts and conveniences of life, some 
of the more enterprising citizens started 
small manufacturing industries, 

Matdhes were badly needed befure the 
civii war shad progressed many mouoths. 
They were used by millions of peonle, in 
the ficld and at home. and they couid not 
be run through the blockade in sufficient 
quantities. 

Something had to be done, but it would be 
first necessary to obtain the proper ma- 
terial and machinery. 

At that time the leading buvk seller of 
Atlanta was James McPherson, a public- 
spirited citizen, and a matoh faciory was 
one of his pet hobbies. 

At considerable expense, he succeeded in 
importing some machinery, phosphorus 
and sulphur, and in a short time his fac- 
tory Was in operation. 


The plant was situated a few miles from 
the city, and the matches were placed in 
McPherson's bookstore, and sold there by 
wholesale and retail. They were made of 
poplar and were sold in square blocks, 
factory not being provided with a machine 
that would separate the matches. 

Inexperienced operatives found it a hard 
matter to turn out matches that 
ligiht satisfactorily. At first about the only 
‘way to make them available was to bring 
them in contact with the dying embers in a 
fireplace, but this was inconvenient, and 
efforts were made to improve their quality. 
Finally the composition was changed, and 
the matches blazed up at the lightest 
touch. 

It was not necessary to strike them. Tihey 
were self-acting, and broke out at odd 
hours of the day and night. 

The clerks in the bookstore had double 
work in those exciting days. When they 
were selling books and stationery they had 
to watch the big boxes containing the 
matches, and roll them out into the street 
the moment they began to noe. 

Once in the street, the boxes would be 
emptied and the contents left until they 
were reduced to ashes. Passing travelers 
and soldiers were under the impression that 
the Atlantians had bonfires on Whitehall 
street at noon day as well as at midnight. 


There was not much profit in an arti- 
cle containing the elements of self-destruc- 
tion, and a night watchman had to be 
emp! syed ta remain in the store and drag 
out the boxes as soon as they showed indi- 
cations of spontaneous combustion. But 
the factory was an Atlanta enterprise and 
the people were proud of it. At least it 
Was a beginning. It was a sign of promise, 
and showed that in spite of the blockade 
there were enterprising menin the south 
who were willing to risk their fortunes in 
building up the industriés of the country. 

It was nat long before the discovery was 
made that the composition used for the 
matches was a first-class rat poison. Here 
Was a new source of rexenue for the man- 
ufacturer.. The stuff was put up in little 
vo boxes and advertised as a rat extermi- 
nator. 

if McPherson could not boast of the su- 
perior. quality of his matches, he could at 
least feel proud of his rat poison. The 
compound sold rapidly, for the supplies of 


the . 


would 


grain stored in the city by the confederates 
had cause@d the place to swarm with ro- 
dents of the largest size. 


But there was one difficulty in the way, 
and an unfortunate incident soon destroyed 
the popularity of the poison, and there was 
a sudden falling off in the demand for it. 

At that time there was a hat store nearly 
opposite the book store. Holbrook, the 
owner, had no end ‘of trouble with rata, 
andone day in his wrath he decided to 
make a ciean sweep of them. Purchasing 
several boxes of the exterminator, he laid 
some big slices of stale bread on a counter 
in the rear part of his store and covered 
thém with the poison. He spread the mix- 
ture on the bread with a caseknife and rub- 
bed it in vigorously. 

The merchant was a fine looking man, 
with a long, brown beard reaching nearly 
to his waist. Just as he was giving about 
a quarter of a pound of the stuff one of his 
most energetic rubs on a hard slice of bread 
it suddenly blazed up like gunpowder. 

The flame set fire to Holbroox’s hand- 
some whiskers, and when his clerks had 
thrown a hucket of water over him the as- 
tonished and frightened hatter would not 
nave been recognized by his best friend. 
Seizing the hailf-consumed.plece of bread, 
he rushed across the street to the bvoik- 
store, 

“Where's McPherson?’ the singed and 
blackened visitor shouted. 

“Out at the factory,” replied a 
“What is the matter, Mr. Holbrook?” 

“Matter enough!" yelied the other. “See 
what this infernal rat poison has done! 
It has almost killed me, ruined my whis- 
kers, and jit came near burning down my 
store. Tell McFherson that I want to see 
him right away. I would rather ficht a 
mi.lion rats than fool with this blasted cld 
poison!” 

And the angry man darted back to his 
store without giving any further details of 
his misadventure. A visit to his barber 
made his more presentable and ke was 
soon in a better humor. 

“Th be dashed if I know what to do.” 
said McPherson when he heard of it. “We 
must have rat noison, you Know. anid 
matches. People should be more carefyl. Tt 
they will stand around and have plenty of 
water handyl when they use my goods they 
will get along all rigIf.’’ 

A newspap®r man suggested tha’ it 
would be a good idea to store a ict of the 
matches and the poison in some place 
where they would be captured and used by 
the federais. 

“They might blaze up gOme night and 
destroy their supplies,” hé said. “or «hey 
might be shipped to some of the northers 
cities where they would put in their work.” 

“No,” repiied a confederate officer. with 
& siy wink to the bystanders, “that would 
be barbarous. It would be a violation «é 
the ru.es of civilized warfare. We must 
all bear our crosses and we must put up 
with our home-made matches and rat pois- 
on until we can do better.” 

Then everybody laughed and@ the clerks 
roceeced to drag into the street a large 
box from which a white smoke was just 
beginning to issue. : 

Sherman's cavalry destroyed McPherson’s 
factory just Detore the siege «f Atlanta ard 
@ rising confederate Industry came to an 
umiimey end. 
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DR, J. D. TURNER, Treasurer, 


President Exposition Cotton Mills. 
Atlanta ang Anniston Compress 


dent 


Presi- 


Company. 


i | 
W. A. HEMPHILL, President. 
President Atlanta Constitution Publishing Company. 


CLIFFORD L. ANDERSON, 


Director ang Counsel. 


Attorney at Law, Firm of King & Ander- 


son. 
Investment Company. 


President Mutual Aid, Loan and 
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iwWM. S$. WITHAM, Director. 


President Country 
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Banks, 


F. R. BUNKER, Secretary. 
Insurance. 


EDWARD 8S. PRATT, Director. 
Capitalist. 


pies the SAFE MIDDLE GROUND between the High-Priced Old Line Companies and the Unstable Benevolent Orders. It 
g the expense element in the policy contract and guaranteeing every dollar of profit to the member. The 
the DIRECTORS are merely their SERVANTS. Every approved death loss has been paid in full and before due. 
he charges of Old Line Companies and at the same time keep your money IN THE CHANNELS OF SOUTHERN TRADE. 


, General Manager, 539 to 545 Equitable Building. 


WAR: TIME SONGS 
- OF THE-OLD SOUTH 


Some of the Old Songs Which Are Never 
Heard These Days. 
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THEIR TUNES WERE LIVELY 


Dealt with the Situation at Home and 
at the Front. 


LARGE QUANTITIES OF THEM WERE SOLD 


Cover Designs Depicted War Scenes 
and Many of Them Were Printed 
on Yellow Wrapping Paper. 


Doubtless the bands which are engaged 
to furnish music for the confederate vet- 
erans at their reunion here will make the 
enthusiasm of the old vets display itself 
in quick steps and loud yells when the 
etrains of wartime music are heard. 

This will bring to mind the. old war songs 
which were sung in the south during the 
sixties, the tunes of which were played by 
the bands in the southern armies. To the 
tunes of these songs the southern soldiers 
marched to meet the federal armies and 
with the music still ringing in their ears 
they went to death or to victory. 

The people who lived in those stirring 
times, who witnessed the fall of the con- 
federacy, who saw the hopes of the soldiers 


a : aw the suffer- 
» \ fraised by a victory and who s 


ing and distress caused by the struggle 


3 remember these war ballads. These songs 


-_ }iyely airs which are w 
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coat! 
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\ ever chang 
> on the music ra 


the excitement and strife of 
- tween the 


re sung in homes and wefe sung by the 
od ¢ They were popular 


: those days too 
and in histled on the streets 


hich as passed since the war 
ge of conditions which has 
e caused the old war 

f the past.None of them 

nm except possibly the 

the music rack 

ii gOuthern 


are a few of the old songs yet fa- 
wblic. but it is hard to count 
and airs which, born amid 
the conflict be- 
states, have long since been 
oblivion by the ever increasing. 
ing music that has been dumped 
cke of younger generations 
inclined to things musical. For 
e do we ever hear in this day 


ance familiar song sung by 
ese called 


~ the many tunes 
“puried in 


ef those 
mee ems het 
the First Tennessee opera: troup 
“Kingdom's fomins” or “The Song of the 
Con * This song was a war prod- 
et and seems to bave died out with sec- 
aatniatee since the war. The first verse 
and chorus was 45 follows: 
“Say. darkies, have you «cen old massa 
Wid mustache on his face, : 
Go “long de road some time dis mornin 
Like gwine ter win a race? . 
He seed .de ‘smoke way up de river 
Whar 4e Linkum gunboats Jay, 
He picked up his hat an’ left mighty sudden 
An’ I spec’ he’s run away. 9) 
Ph a GRORUS. . 
y “Massa’s run, aha! 
Darkies aay, ohee! 
) Must be he know dat 


de Kingdom's comin’ - 
ee.” | ' 


ae meee 


: 


cane St 


—— 


Tennessee’ or “Short Rations.’’ This song 
like. many others, has absolutely been for- 
fatten, and, perhaps, even the old confed- 
erate. veterans who were most at interest 
would require a verse of it to refresh their 
memory as to its existence. The song ran 
thus: , 


“Fair ladies and maids of all ages. 
Little girls and cadets how ere youthful, 
Home guards, quartermasters and sages. 
Who wrote for the papers so truthful, 
Clerks, surgeons and soups, !egislators, 
Staff officers, fops of the nation, 
And even you, dear speculator. 
Come to my song af starvation.’ 


“For we soldiers have seen somethir§ 


rougher 
Than a etorm, a retreat or a fight. 
And the body may toil on and suffer. 
With a smile, so the heart is 
right,’’ etc. 


all 


i 
Does anyone remember the funny song 


they used to sing in the sixties, *“The Cap- 
tain With His Whiskers?’ which throws a 
peculiar light over ‘the social world of those 
bitter days, narrating as it did the romance 
of a young girl who became ‘‘smitten,’’ as 
they say in these modern days, with one 
of the captains while the army was pass~- 
ing through town. The first verse of the 
song was as follows: 
“As they marched through the town 
With their banner so gay, 
I ran to the, window 
To hear the band play: 
I peepeg through the blinds, 
Very cautiously then, 
Lest the neighbors should say 
Just to look at the men. 
Oh, .I. heard the drums beat 
And the music was sweet. 
But my eyes at the time 
Caught a much greater treat; 
The troops were the finest 
I ever did see, 
And the can’n with whiskors 
Took a sly glance at me. ; 


has been some dispute as to the 
Bn apenas of *‘Close Up the Ranks 
From best authority it seems that ihis 
song was. written by 2 refugee in London, 
and was addressed to the soldiers in camp 
by Chaplain S. F. Cameron in 186, the song 
being inscribed, “To Miss ar eos gba 
rey. The song wes first published by . 
music dealer in Richmond in 1864, and the 
first verse of it was as follows: 


te 


ee 11 invader is before; 
Ps aco ae Saiien, close up the ranks! 
We'll hurl his legion from our spore: 
Close the ranks, close up the sion 
Our wives and children are any : 
Our mothers, sisters, dear and kind; 
Their voices reach us on the ae 
Close the ranks, close up the ranks! 


to have been two drummer 
h who became mesg - 
Major Jac 

rn times we all knew 
ossraie of the United States army, 4s the 


f hiloh,” and it is true 
nang elhegs Mle : id find him there a 


General Grant d ne 
ba wa tot of a fellow beat ng oc yan sas 
leading the federal forces on. < erga 
ate veterans will goubtiess reca lt - — 
was a drummer boy at Shiloh = Bobet 
killed, and that @ — geal —s. 

The priced coctingne dhe in the old sae = 
Richmond, Macon and Mobile wrath = han 
wood cut on the front page of t sole esd 
showing a thrilling scene, the faadverer mer 
boy being picked up from the ee 
by a wounded soldier. The song 
follows: 
“On Shiloh's dark and * bloody ground, 
The dead and wounded lay, me. 
Amongst them was @ drummer boy, 
Who beat the drum that day. 
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was by " ’ | 
ua cieapek hands and raised his eyes, 
And prayed before he died,” etc. | 
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songs as these there were numerous oth- 
ers of a sentimental order bearing upon 
the romantic side of the war. ‘‘When this 
Crue) War Is Over,’’ was one of the fro- 
mantic ballads of that day and time. 


“Hark! Our country calls you, loved one, 
Angels guide your way: 

While our southern boys are fighting, 
We can only pray. 


“When you strike for God and freedom, 
Let all nations see 

How you love our southern banner— 
Emblem of the free!’’ etc. 


Another of the romantic verses put in 
music in the trying days of the sixties was 
“By the Campfire’s Lonely Watch,” or ““‘I 
Dream of Thee.’ This song was printed on 
cheap brown paper by an Augusta music 
house in 1864, and the front page bore a 
large picture of a confederate private 
standing beside a cannon holding up a 
confederate flag, and the dusty old piece 
of sheet music as found is these latter 
days in the parlors of old southern families 
presents a picturesque and striking appear- 
ance. The song is.as follows: 

“By the campfire’s lonely watch, 

Ry the mountain’s granite side, 
Where the brook glides soft and free, 
I dream of thee, I dream of thee. 
When midnight watch I’m keeping 
Where is heard the sentry’s tread, 
Thou art then so sweetly sleeping 
Dreaming blessings on my head.” 


Perhaps one of the most exciting songs 
of war time, from a southern standpoint, 
was the intensely sectional song, ‘‘There’s 
Life in the Old Land Yet.’’ This was writ- 
terr by KB. O. Haton, and he certainly seems 
to have meant business when he wrote the 
following verses: 

“By blue Patapsco’s billowy dash, 

The tryrant’s war shout comes 
Along with the cymbal’s fitful clash, 

And the growl of his sullen drums. 

We hear it, we heed it with vengeful thrill, 

And we shall not forgive or forget— 
There’s faith in the streams, there’s hope 

in the hills— 

There's life in the old land yet. 


“Our women have hung their hearts away, 

They scowl on your brutal band, 

While the nimbie poignard dares the day 
Im their dear, defiant hands: 
They'll tear their tresses to string our 
bows, 
Ere the northern sun is set. 

There’s faith in the'r unrelenting woes— 
There’s life in the old land yet. 

Such were the songs sung in the south 
during the sixties. Rarely do we find any- 
body who can sing them. They seem to 
have lost their melody with the dying roar 
of artillery at Appomattox, or certainly 
soon after the stars and bars went down. 
What curious relics they are now. Mute 
witnesses of the dead, but unforgotten past. 
There'll soon be nobody to sing them. The 


,voice has grown husky, the ‘heart too feeble 
/to touch the chords. The harp will soon 


hang silent on the walls beside the worn- 
out jacket of gray, for the warriors are 
fast falling in line in a land where “wild 
war's blast is never blown, nor drum taps 
ever sounded.” 


J. H. & A. L. James, Bankers, 


Does all kind of banking. Pays interest 
on money deposited for one month or 
longer. Will be glad to get new custom- 
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GEN. WPHERSON: 
SOLDIER AND MAN 


His Death Caused Sorrow in Both North- 
era and Southern Armies. 


HIS CAMPAIGN WAS MERCIFUL 


Men Under His Command Did Not Pil- 
lage and Burn Like Others. 


HE WAS BOTH BRAVE AND CHIVALROUS 


When Called Upon To Surrender He 
Made a Graceful Bow and Died in 
| an Attempt To Escape. 


While the lives of the brave men who 
fought on the side of the south in the late 
Struggle are commemorated, it would not 
be amiss to review the tragic death of a 
noble enemy whose life was spent at the 
gates of Atlanta in the memorable battle 
of June 22d. 

Major.General James 3. McPherson, who 
at the time of his death was commander of 
the Army of Tennessee and second in rank 
at Atlanta to Generai Sherman, was prob- 
ably the only officer on the union side for 
whom the sduthern people entertained a 
high regard nnd a feeling of respect and 
admiration. dis worst detractors while 
doubting his capacity to lead an army, have 
left unassalled his fame as a brave and 
courageous man and throughout the strug- 
gle to the time of his deth his conduct vas 
conspicuous for its magnanimity and fair- 
ness. 

When the dntelligence of his death was 
made known to the country the south, or 
at least many of ita people, joined with the 
north for the first time since the initiation 
of the strugg‘e in expressions of sorrow 
and regret at the death of a federal en. 
eral, 

General McPherson’s life and the conduct 
of his campaign as the head of the Army 
of Tennessee served to rebuke his brother 
officers, who plilaged and burned on every 
hand in thelr wild marches through the 
south and held inviolate nothing that cour 
ageous men would disdain fo touch. Yet 
with all his achievements as a leader will 
compare favorably with those of Grant and 
Sherman and far outreach in  brilliancy 
those of his less chivalrous rivals. 

It is said to have been no uncommon 
thing for General McPherson, at the close 
of an engagement when the prisoners were 
brought in, to release them al! on parole, 
obtaining their pledge not to take up arms 
against the government of the United 
States and allowing them to go whereve: 
they desired. If some few returned to the 


confederate camp after enjoying the cour- 


tesy of their enemy it must be accounted 
rather to a strong love of country ithan to 
a fault of honor cr the conscience. 

At tlie thme the great Aflanta campaign 
was shaping itself in the minds of the 


federal leaders McPhereon was installed as 


the head of the department of Tennessee 


With headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., trom | 5p 
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at the beginning of the campaign, whicb 
was to terminate so fatally for himself. 

After the aband«nment of Kennesaw 
mountain by the federal forces McPherson 
commanded the right wing of the army ih 
its march toward Atlanta, having under his 
command the Thirteenth, Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth corps. Over the 100-muil¢ 
march, interspersed with batties and skitm- 
ishes All the way, he performed his duty 
with & precision and briiliancy that elicitea 
constant praise from his commanding gen- 
eral and on every occasion as his biograpn 
ers assert, he was always in the right place 
at the right time. 

Taking up a strategic position on the 
south and east of Atlanta, his force was 
knocking with strong hands at the gates 
of the city and the attention of Hood's 
army was directed mainly to his men. In 
the famous battle of the 22d of June Hood's 
entire command was massed against the 
fiank under McPherson in a desperate re- 
solve to break ttharough the powerful cordon 
that surrounded the city. 

On the night of June zist General Hardee 
was ordered to gather his command of four 
divisions into Atlanta and march south in 
the direction of Decatur, making a biind 
night march of fifteen miles to deceive and 
bewilder the enemy and to come back in 
their rear with redoubled energy. Tine 
plan was declared by competent critics to 
be a strategic one, ar.d it soon proved so, 
although jit failed of its object of saving the 
fortified town of Atlanta from federal oc- 
cupation. About midday, while che battle 
was dn progress, McPherson, in reconnoit- 
ering, discovered a weak place in his line 
of batile to the south, where a clump of 
woods for some distance had been ieft com- 
pletely unprotected against the confederate 
advance. He turned to order re-enforce- 
ments, When a sudden firing began from the 
direction of Decatur and apparently from 
the point which had been lert unprotected. 
Turning, he gailoped off in the direction of 
the fring and in a moment he found him- 
Self tace to face with the skirmishers of 
Cheatham’s division, the advance guard of 
Hardee’s wing. Seeing before them a fed- 
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WINSHIP MACHINE COMPANY : 


The Manufacturers of Special Lines of 
Machinery for the South. 
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eral officer evidently of high rank, mounted 
on a superb horse, the confederates called 
on him to surrender—in regard to this 
point, whether he was given a chance to 
surrender, all accounts of the battles cf At- 
lanta agree that the demand was made of 
nim before the fatal shot was fired. Star- 
tled at the unexpected meeting, McPherson 
drew his horse back on its haunches with 
a sudden pull, and raising his hat made a 
graceful salutation. He was not made of the 
clay that surrenders at any peril,and wheel, 
ing around, started off in a swift run for 
his command. A volley of grape -hot fol- 
lowed thim, and reeling from his saddié, 
he fell over in the path bleeding trom sev- 
eral wounds. Twenty minutes later hia 
body was found by a troop of cavalry sent 
to 400k after him. He was barely iiive 
when assistance arrived, and in a few min- 
utes the end came with the victory ticr tis 
troops in the hard fought struggle. 

‘there can be no question for a moment 
that the deatn of Genérai McVherson was 
the result of anything treacnerous or un- 
derhand on the part of those who fired the 
fatal voliey. Being ordered to yield, he 
turned wittn the cavalier mien of a iienry 
of Navarre and challengea the fire of nis 
foe without a thought of danger. What the 
south gained by his passing was notning: 
what sne lost can oniy be surmised tn a 
Vague and desultory way. 

lt is enough to say tnat the army of 
General Hood received the inte.ligence in 
Silence, so tar as history records, and the’ 
usual exuitation at the death of so nigh an 
Olficial was conspicuously absent in ine | 
camp of the confederates, 

The north received the news with bitter- 
ness and the usual cry of foul play on tne | 
part of the bushwhacking sou -herners. 
General Grant, who had recently referred 
to McPherson in a report as one or his! 
ablest engineers and most skillful génerals, 
exclaimed when he heard of his death, 
“The country thas~jost one of its best soi- 
diers, and I my_ best friend.” 

General O. O. Howard in a letter to Gen- 
eral] Sherman the following day said: "We 
were all made sad yesterday by the death 


A person who is thoroughly familiar with | 
tac growth of Atianta and her individual | 


manufacturing institutions could not men- 


tion the name of Atlanta without at the | 


same time thinking of the Winsh‘p 
chine Company, out on the W. and 
railroad and Foundry street. ‘ais manu- 


Ma- | 
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facturing concern was established in 1853, | 
just a tew years after tne city itseif was ' 


lounded, and like the city it nas had an 
uninterrupted course of prusperity and 
usefulness. It is today one of tne greatest 
manufacturing concerns in the south and 
has contributed much to the prosperity 
and growth of tme city. 

Beginning in a smaii and humble way, 
it has gradually increased its plant until 
it noW covers something over four acres 
of land and employs several hundred 
hands. 
stories each, machine shops, fourdries, pat- 
tern houses, and in fact everytaing that 


It has two iarge warehouses, four : 
cause. 


goes to make an ideal plant of its charac- | 


ter. 


| who waited longingly for the coming of her 


As to the character of goods it turns out | 
it may be said that.they are the very best | 


in the country. This company, by means 
of the strictest integrity and of the most 
sterling character, makes only the very 
best class of goods,’ which fact largely 
commends them to the buying’ public. 


The materials as well as tie workman- ! 


ship are of a swuperior character. nis 
company makes a specialty of modern 
ginning machinery and cotton presses. 
bey also manufacture engines, sawmills, 
ete. 

The products of this factory are not only 
sold in the s0uth Atlantic states, but 
throughout the union wheré machinery of 
this kind is used. 

It will be gratifying to the many friends 
of this old and honored irstitution to know 
that it is constantly adding new and ‘m- 
portant machines and machinery to its 
lines of manufactures. The Winship Ma- 
chine yee os og | issues a handsome cata- 
logue, which it will be glad to send to 
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of noble McPherson, so young, so promising 
and already in command of a department 
of the army.’’ 

Speahing for the south, Colonel W. Cc. P. 
Breckenridge said in a paper on the bat- 
tle of Atlanta, written years afterwards: 
‘“‘MoPherson was young, noble and ambi- 
tious. In our ranks he was counted the 
equal as a general, if not the superior, of 
Sherman.’”’ 

One of the saddest and most painful epi- ; 
sOdes in the latter part of General Me- 
Pherson’s life was the fact t being en- 
gaged to a young ladv in Baltimore, he 
was preparing to take his leave in order to 
marry, when he was appointed to gsuc- 
ceed Sherman as commander of the de- 
partment of Tennessee. 

Always a man of duty, he postponed the | 
marriage until the great Atlanta campaigm 
then in preparation, should have been con- 
cluded, when he tnought he would be 
liberty to leave at a less sacrifice to the 


at ? 


He little thought what that campaign had | 
in store for him and for jhe young woman | 


affianced. It ig sad to relate that only a . 
few weeks after the death of the brave 
general his fiartee died of a sorrow too | 
great for her to bear. 


Brief Sketch of His Life. 


Major General McPherson was a native 
of Ohio and at the time of his death was 
only thirty-six yéars of age. At West | 
Point his record was a brilliant one, erad- ; 
uating in the class of 1353 with first honor. 
In the sdme class were Generals Hood and | 
Scofield, the former coming forty-fourth 
in standing and the latter seventh. After | 
his graduation McPherson was given a 
place in the faculty of the school in the 
department of engineering, where he sus- 
tained the high regard of his professors. 
At the opening of the war he obtained a 
position 6n the staff of General Grant, with 
the ra of lieutenant colonel. His con- 
@uect at. the battle of and at the 


| slege of Corinth gained for him the praise 
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, excel the past, to emulate the best of the 
| present. 


of his superiors an@ he was soon after 
made a major general of volunteers. 

McPherson's corps was conspicuous at the 
battle of Champion Hills, May 16, 1863. and 
after the struggle at Vicksburg he was ap- 
pointed brigadier general in the tegular 
army. In February, 1863, he was next in 
command to General Sherman in the expe- 
dition to Meridian and in March of the 
Same year he was made commander in 
chief of the department of Tennessee. 

His personal appearance is said to have 
been commanding, with a lofty, noble and 
superb stature he toweré@ above the men 
around him and the general was delineated 
in every feature and movement, A prac- 
ticed horseman from his youth up, he gave 
the appearance of an ancient »aladin mar- 
shaling his forces for battle. 

He was admired by the whole army, from 
its commander down to .he lowest private, 
and when, after the hattle in which he fell 
his sad fate was made known, there was 
little exultation- at the victory, with the 
present knowledge of what that yictory 
cost. 

On the spot where he fell in that mem- 
orable battle a monument made of a can- 
non raised on end has heen erected ta his 
memory and rude thought it may apojear. 
it typifies the soldier better than yolisbed 
marble or imposing bronze. 

The national barracks on the outskirta 
of Atlanta, 
being recruited for a war. not of brother 
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where now another army ig | 


against brother, but against a foreign foe, | 
and in the name of humanity and civiliga- | 


tion, was called McPherson in 


far off to the right. 
FRANK G. FLEMING. 
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Atianta, the Empire City of the Empire 


| State of the South, is typically American 


standing forth as an example of that irre- 


pressibie spirit of progrese which pervades 


southern people, impelling them to 
to achieve h‘'gher atta'nment in 
the future. As the chief commercial center 
of the south, Atianta is today actively 


| participating in the results of that progress 


which she has done so much to promote. 
Atlanta is the headquarters of many flour- 
ishing business enterprises, whose field 
covers the entire south, and one of the 
most successful of these is the southern 
typewriter headquarters at 41 Peachtree 
street. 
is enterprise was established 

. Zo by Mr. James P. Daves, ont 
© *Sullt up a ‘large and flourishing busi- 
fy -4s all over the south. These headquarters 
are manufacturers’ agents for typewriters 
and typewriter supplies, dealing “in all 

a 


makes, new and second * espe- 
Franklin type- 
the 


pase ~pgee ne ol to the New 
writer. whic they int uced . 
———- eS Writine sunaieions of 
all makes are ht. so 
rented and resaieed . 
given to repairs, and the plant 
ing typewriters is the finest in 
Complete enameling and elect 
plants are maintained.» tae es? 
Mr. Daves ig a native of Loufe 
came to Atlanta six ago. He is 
member of the t= 0. € Pe * o a _ 
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- ed. urray Camp, No. 610, 
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The biogPphical sketches of the various 
commanders/of the veterans’ camps would 
be valuable ‘contributions to our war his- 
tory if they could be. collected. As a rule, 
thenp commanders are old soldiers whose 
virtues and abilities have made them just- 
ly respected and admired in. peace as well 
as in war, and some of them made bril- 
Nant records under the most adverse condi- 
tions that ever tried and tested the patriot- 
ism, courage and endurance of any people. 

The following brief outlines of the careers 
of a number of notable commanders will 
stimulate public interest in such matters. 
These condensed biographies suggest whole 
volumes. Between the lines may be read 
a story of self-sacrifice, devotian and hero- 
ism unsurpassed in the world’s annals, 

Whem the gallant veterans whose names 
are mentioned in this artici¢ mingle with 
their ol@ comrades at tne Atlanta reunion 
in July they will be heartily welcomed in 
the Gate City. and ‘they will be made to 
feel that they are in the hands of their 
friends and: that the “freedom of the city” 
is no meaningless phrase, so far as they are 
concerned. 

Among the heads of the confederate or- 
ganizations who are expected to be pres- 
ent at the reunion are the following: 


COMMANDER R. M. KNOX. ~ 
R. M. Knox, commander of the J. Ed 
Murray camp, No. 510, with sixty members, 
at Pine Bluff, Ark., is also brigadier gen- 
eral of the Second Arkansas division United 
Confederate Veterans. He was born in 
Tennessee in 1838. but has been a resident 
of Arkatisas for many years. In 1841 he 
‘enlisted in the First. Mississippi cavalry, 
under Colonel R. A. Pinson. He served 
under Van Dorn and’ Forrest and was in 
- all the battles in which his 
command was engaged, including 
Shiloh, Holly Springs and Corinth He 
was at Atlanta, Franklin and 
Nashville, and helpe@ to cover Hood's re- 
treat. At S@tmha most of hig comrades 
Were captured, but he manazed to escape. 
Hie had two horses shot from under him, 
but was never wounded nor taken prison- 
er. A few years after the close of, the 
war he moved ffom Memphis fo Pine 
Bluff, and engaged in the general mercan- 
tile business, in which he has been quite 
successful. He has always taken great 
‘interest in the confederate. reunions, and 
attended those at Birmingham, Houston 
and Richmond. His daughter, Miss Sue, 
Was chosem maid,of Menor for her state 
ait the latter reunion. Commander Knox 
is one of the founders of the Confederate 
Home at Littl Rock. Having been a 
private during the entire war, he selects 
-his staff. from those who served as pri- 
vates. His neighbors point to him with 
pride as a odel citizen and as a fine 
representative of the old south, her sol- 
diers and gentiemen. 


COMMANDER J. M. SHARP. 


J. M. Sharp, of Mer Rouge, La., is com- 
mander of R. M. Hinson camp, No. 578. 
die igs also major and aid-de-camp on the 
Staff of Major General Edward H. Lom- 
bard, commanding the Louyisiana division 
‘of the United Confederate Veterans. Com- 
mander Sharp was a gallant ‘soldier during 
the war. We modestly disclaims any spe- 
cia] prominence, but his fellow veterans 
regard him as the best man for the com- 
mander of their camp, and this fact alone 
speaks volumes in his praise. With thou- 
sands of Louisianians, he proposes to at- 
tend the Atlanta reunion in July, and many 
of his old friends will be delighted to meet 
him on that occasion. 


COMMANDER A. L. MOUNOT. 

A. lL, Mounot, Jeannarette, La., is the 
commander of Camp Alcibiade de Blanc, 
No. 634, with fifteen members, organized 
May lith, 1895. He was born at Assump- 
tion, La., and was educated in Louisiana 
and France. In the civil war he belonged 
to Company H, Sec@$d Louisiana regiment, 
Green's battalion, trans-Mississippi depart- 
ment, under General Kirby Smith. Cap- 
tain Whittington commanded his com- 
pany. Commander Mounot was engaged in 
all of the battles-and skirmishes in Louis- 
iana during the wai, and fortunately es- 
caped without a wound. Since the sur- 
render he has been engaged in the general 
merchandise business, and at present is a4 
sugar planter and manufacturer. He is 
now a member of the state legislature, and 
is also a member of the city qguncil. 
Among his neighbors hevis highly esteem- 
ed; and while he ,nas fittle to say of his 
war record his.old comrades speak of dim 
as a brave s@kdier who always did his 
duty. Many of the veterans who served 
in the southwest will be glad to meet him 
in Atlanta during the general confederate 
reunion. 
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| Lee in Virginia. 
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Captain Otis S. Tarver was born in Rich- 


mond county, Ga., October 15th, 1835, near 
Augusta. He was educated in the old log 


schoolhouses of those days and reared ona 


farm, In 1861 he was mustered into the 
confederate service at Waynesboro, Burke 
county, Ga., as the firat corporal ot the 
Poythress volunteers.” The company went 
to Richmond, Va., and Was made a part 
of Cobb's Georgia legion. It was sent from 
there to Yorktown under Magruder, Gén- 
eral Joseph BE. Johnston. He served four 
years under General R. KE. Lee: was 
wounded at Crompton’s Gap, Md., Septem- 
ber l4th, 1862, taken prisoner there and ex- 
changed in November. Returning to ais 
company he was made ‘firet corporal, and 
Was in nearly al] of the battles fought by 
When Longstreet’s corps 
was sent to Bragg, the legion was with it. 
He fought at Missionary Ridge and on to 
Knoxville at the old Star fort. Tarver 
went from there to Bristol, Tenn., and 
then back to Lee’s Virginia army. He was 
captured at Strasburg, Va., in 1864, and 
Sent to Fort Delaware, where he remained 
until June, 1865, when he was paroled and 
sent home via the western route. He slept 
in Atlanta July 2d, 1865, in the ashes where 
the Kimball house now stands: Finding 
the negroes free, when he reached home, 
he picked up-the jack plane and saw and 
commenced building up the towns in Sher- 
man’s path of desolation. He planted cot- 
ton for two years successfully. He has 
been twice married and is now a widower. 
The subject of this sketch has been held no 
Office since the war, except’ the positions 
of captain of the Ku-Klux Klan and al- 
derman of the town of Sanford, Fla., 
Where he now resides. He is well and 
strong for his age, and sleeps with the 
confederate flag over dis bed, and he al- 
Ways weers the gray. | 


COMMANDER J. L. SWEAT. 

J. L. Sweat, commander of South Georgia 
Confederate Veterans’ camp, No. 819, at 
Waycross, is a well known Georgian. His 
camp was organized in 1896 amd has seventy- 
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, COMMANDER J. L. SWEAT. 
Of South Georgia: Veterans’ -Camp, 
819, Waycross, Ga. 
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five mémbérs. Commander Sweat was 
born.jn 1842... At the age of fourteen years 
and six mopths he enlisted. in company G, 
Captain Allen . Strickland, Fourth Georgia 
‘caval’y. In°1862-3 ‘his command guarded 
the Georgia coast, but in 4864-5 it was at- 
tached to Wheeler’s cavalry in Georgia, 
Alabama and’ Tennessee, participating in 
the battles around Atlanta, follow:ng in 
Sherman's path through Georgia and jnto 
Carolina. Duncan L. Clinch was colonel of 
the regiment, but much of the time it was 
commanded by Lieutenant Colonel John L, 
Harris, at one time judge of the Br inswick 
circuit since the war. Commander Sweat 
since the surrender has practiced law, serv- 
ed as a member of the Georgia legislature 
and clerk of the house and is now judge of 
the superior court of the Brunswick circuit. 
He was still a boy in years when the war 
ended, but he saw a man’s share of active 
service. Wheeler gave his men no rest, 
and young Sweat was rarely ever out of 
the saddle during the last three years of 
the struggle. He followed his general over 
four states, spending most of the time wm 
worrying Sherman. It was ‘his good for- 
tune to escape without a wound, and when 
peace came it found him none the worse for 
his military experience. This popular Geor- 
gian has a host of friends among the old 
confederates in many states, and when he 
comes to the reunion he will receive a cor- 
dial greeting from the troopers who rode 
o-~ his side in the stirring days of the six- 
ties. 
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COMMANDER CHAPMAN MAUPIN, 
Of Arnold Elzey,. No. 1015, Baltimore, Md. 


COMMANDER CHAPMAN MAUPIN. 


Chapman Maupin, of Baltimore, Mu., is 
commander of Camp Arnold Elzey, No. 
1015, with thirty-five members, organized in 
189% He was born in Richmond, Va., in 
1846, is an M. A. of the University of Vir- 
ginia, and alse of the University of Got- 
tingen, Berlin. He volunteered at First 
Manassas, but was rejected on account of 
his youth. In July, 1862, he entered Rock- 
bridge artillery, Stopewall brigade, as a 
volunteer, but could not enlist, as his fath- 
er withheld his consent. He was ordered 
home in October, entered the University of 
Virginia ana remained uatil July, when he 
volunteered in the Ninth regiment of cav- 
alry, under Colonel R, L. T. Beale, in Gen- 
eral W. H. F. Lee's brigade. September 
th he was appointed second lieutenant, 
engineer troops, and assigned to Stonewall’s 
division, serving as aid de camp to Gen- 
eral Edward Joh#son in the battle of Mine 
Run. In December, 1863, he was ordered to 
Richmond to assist in organizing 4 regi- 


ment of engineer troops, serving in it until 
the close of the war, At Petersburg he had 
sole charge of important mining operations. 
On the retreat he was acting adjutant of 
the regiment, and was in action at various 
points, especially at High Bridge, where his 
horse was ,killed under him. He had an- 

under him at Appomattox a few 


e notification of ,the surren- 
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rmorthwest Arkangas. where Le is cngaged 
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COMMANDER N. 
Of Buchel 


C. HOWARD, 
Camp, Farmington, Ark. 


his colonel was T. M. R. Taleott. His last 
command was company F, First engineer 
regiment. Since the war he has made 
teaching his profession. He has a wide 
acquaintance among military men, and is a 
veteran of high standing. If possibie’ he 
will spend a week in Atlanta during the 
reunion. 


COMMANDER N. C. HOWARD. 


N. CC. Howard, commander of Buchel 
camp, resides af Farmington, Ark. This 
camp was organized in April, 1895, and has 
eighteen members. Commander Howard 
is a native of Henry county, Tennessee, He 
joined Company A, Fifth Tennessee regi- 
ment, in May, 1861. At reorganization 
in May, 1862, he was made second sergeant, 
and jater he was made left general guide 
for the regiment, serving in that capacity 
at Perryville, Ky., in the thickest of the 
fight, when the federal battery was cap- 
tured, and the union general, Jackgon, 
fell. He was in the heaviest fighting at 
Murfreesboro. He was in the charge at 
Chickamauga led by General Cheatham on 
the second evening, when the federals 
were driven from their position. At Mis- 
Sionary Ridge he was with his regiment, 
then reduced to only 300 men, in a rifle pit 
about sixty yards from the base of the 
‘ridge, where they remained until the ene- 
my’s heavy fire caused the regiment to 
retreat with the loss of half 
of its men, Abeut one thou- 
Sand federals were killed and wounded by 
this gallant little band. CommanderHow- 
ard had been previously made second lieu- 
tenant, and served in that capacity through 
the campaign from Dalton to Atlanta, and 
was left in command 6f his company on the 
2th and 22d of July, in the absence of 
the captain and first lieutenant. He com- 
manded his cémpany again at Franklin, 
in the tenth charge of Hood’s army, and 
was badly wounded. Genera: . Cleburne 
told him to go to the rear, and was himself 
shot and killed a few moments later. How- 
ata got u furlough and went home for 
the first time in three years. He then 
married Miss Mollie Love, and returned to 
the army. He was made a captain in the 
recruiting service, but did not enter upon 
his duties, as the wur ended about that 
time. Since the war he has resided most 
the time in Texas, but new lives in 


its 


in fruit farming. He has been district and 
county clerk in Humilton county, Texas, 
and deputy United States surveyor in Cali- 
fornia. In Texas he lost, his first wife, and 
married Miss Mary L. Henry. Agricul- 
tural pursuits now claim his attention, but 
he is a genuine eonfederate at heart, and 
is never happier than ;when he is with his 
o:d comrades. 


COMMANDER M. S. AUSTIN. 

M. S. Austin, of Rock Wall, Tex., is com- 
mander of Rock Wall camp, No. 74. THe 
1828 in Umton county, North 

educated Mi. Pleasant, 

The first year of the war 


was born in 
Carolina, and 
in that state. 
he was in the state commissary department. 
He left this safe place for the captaincy 
of company E, Fifty-second Nortt. 
lena regiment, Pettigrew’'s brigade, General 
Heth’s division, Army of Northern Virginia, 
under General R. E. bee. He took his 
into the Gettysburg fight With 
eighty-five guns, and came out wounded 
himself, with only nine men and a sergeant 
left. At Hatch’s Run he lost his right 
arm, in October, 1864. He ts a farmer by 
occupation, has resided in Texas many 
years, has. been sheriff, member of the 
legislature and president of a bank. Few 
veterans tn Texas are as popular as Com- 
mander Austin and his old comrades wil 
be overjoyed to shake hands with him at 
the Atlanta reunion. 2 


COMMANDER E. C. LEECH. 


E. C. Leech, of Columbus, Miss, is 
mander of E. C. Leech camp, No. 942, with 
fifty-five members, organized in 1897. He 
was born im 1827 in Lowndes county, Mis- 
sissippi, and was educated in the ;chools 
of that county. In September, 1862, he left 
home in company K, Twenty-sixth Ala- 
bama infantry, E. A. O’ Neal, colonel: 
Rhodes brigade, General D. H. Hill’s divi- 
sion, General T. J. Jackson’s corps. His 
first engagement was at Yorktown and the 
next at Seven Pines, where the regiment 
lost thirteen commissioned officers, killed 
and wounded, and many ran. Commander 
Leechwwas elected captain of his company 
when it was organized. He fought in the 
seven days’ battle around Richmond, South 
Mountain, “ Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, 
Chancellorsville, Gettysburg and many oth- 
er engagements. He commanded the regi- 
ment at Gettysburg, where he was severely 
wounded and was captured. Three of his 
lieutenants werg killed in that battle, and 
during the war sixty-two of his company 
were killed or died. Captain Leech has 
held no office since the war. He has heen 
in the cotton storage business for the past 
twenty years and 1s a prominent business 
man in his community. He is a typical 
confederate veteran of ine best type and js 
looking forward with great pleasure to the 
reunion. 
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COMMANDER E. C. LEECH, 


Of E, C. Leech Camp. No. 92, Colum- 
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| COMMANDER MANOAH B. HAMP- | 


TON. 

Manoah B. Hampton, of Town Creek, 
Ala., is commander of Fred Ashford Camp, 
No, 632, with forty-eight mbers, organ- 
ized in 1894. Commander Hampton -was 


and educated at LaGrange college, Ala- 
bama;, and Chapel! Hill, C. In April, 
1861, de enlisted as a private in eompany 
H, Thirty-fifth Alabama;* at LaGrange 
College,. Ala. He was in {Major ‘W illidm 
Juhon's battalion: Jeff Forrest was colo- 
nel of his regiment, and N. B. Forrest was 
general of his division. He belonged to 
the Army of Tennessee and Mississippi. 
Commander Hampton was ,wounded at 
Corinth, Miss. Shortly «after entering the 
service @e was made first Heutenant of 
the company which Captain R. O. Pickett 
commanded. He served with this company 
uatil the battle of Corinth,-in which fight 
he was in command of the company and 
received a wound in the &ip. After the 
battle he was commpssioned to raise a 
cavalry company, and with this company 
he was attached. to Juhon's battalion, 
which was afterwards a part of Colonel 
Jeff Forrest’s regiment, which did gallant 
in Tennessee, Alabama and * Mis- 


service 
He was paro.eu at the end of the 


sissippi. 
war at Wheeler, Ala. 
civil offiee, and has always been a planter 
by occupation, Hundreds of old cavalry- 
men remember him as a gallant soldier. 
Tie rode with men who were used to hard 
fizhting, and he took his share of it with 
them. After the war he turned his sword 
into a plowshare, and went to work to 
bnild up the country. Bat a generation 
of peace has not made him forget the 
oli days, and #e will be in Atlanta in 
July to take part in the reunion, 
and raise his voice in the ‘rebel yell’ 
which will be neard on that occasion. 


COMMANDER W. P. HOWELL. 

Howell, commander of Wig- 
No. 359, with 100 members, 
resides at Oak Level, 


Wilsor P. 
ginton cump, 
organized in 18%, 


COMMANDER W. P. HOWELL, 


| Georgia, 


Of Wiggington “omy No. 359, Oak 
evel, la. 


% 


Ala. He-is a native of*Gwinnett county, 
where he was borne in 1832. In 
September; 1861, he left Oak Level as first 
lieutenant of company I, Twenty-fifth Ala- 
bama regiment. DHF s vie ae de; "Tiindman’s 
division; Army off Terfteg§eg,,.at various 
times under Brady, Lahn oh and ,, Hood. 
Soon after the battle of Shiloh he Was 
premoted to the rank of captain, and held 
that position througgp the war. He was in 
every general 


epbepr tent ithe Army ; of 
Tennessee was in ft m*Shffoh to Benton- 
Ville, exeept at Franklin and Nas?Pville. 
He was wounded in! the battles of Chick- 
amauga, Atlanta, Kingston phd Benton- 
ville. On the 198th of March, 1865, in the 
last charge made by the Army of Tennes- 
see upon the enemy, Commander Howell 
was badly wounded in the left leg by a 
fragment of a shell. He lay in the hospl- 
tal at Charlotte until the following June 
and has since been disabled, having to 
walk on crutches a good part of the time. 


Caro- | 


| 6fficer. His termi of activ 


His company captured the noted Dr. Mary 
Walker, a federal surgeon, in front of 
Dalton, in the winter of 1863-4. She was 
sent to Richmond and paroled. Command- 
er Howell is a planter at the present time. 
He was tax assessor from 1865 to 1868, 
member of the Alabama house of repre- 
sentatives six years and of the Alabama 
senate four years. He is now enrolling 
clerk of the Alabama house of represen- 
tatives. Altogether, his life has been a busy 
cne, and his people in peace and war have 
always shown in unmistakatle Ways their 
appreciation of him. 


COMMANDER CHARLES R. JOHNSTON 
Of Camp Cobb, Melton, Fila. 
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COMMANDER C. R. JOHNSTON. 


Charles R. Johnston, commander of 
Camp Cobb, at Milton, Fla., was born in 
Gwinnett county, Georgia, in 1841. He was 
educated in the common schools of that 
State, and in June, 1861, enlisted in com- 
pany D, Ninth Georgia regiment, under 
Captain John G. Webb. in General G T 
Anderson’s brigade, Hood's, afterwards 
Field’s division. His command belonged to 
the army of northern Virginia, in Long- 
street's corps. Commander Johnstom was 
wounded in the battle of Gettysburg. He 
was in the first battle of Manassas, and in 
every other battle in which Longstreet's 
corps was engaged. At Appomattox he 
stood within 100 yards of General Lee 
when the jatter. surrendered to General 
Grant on the 9th of April, 1865 Since the 
war he has been engaged in the mercantile 
business, He has been for several years 
president of the board of town council 


‘of. Milton, and one of the county commis- 


sions of Santa Rosa county, Florida. Cobb 
Camp, of which he is commander,. was or- 
ganized in June, It is No. 5338, and 
has forty-two members. Commander John- 
ston’s war record is an exceptiogzally ‘fine 
one. He was always with his command, 
and saw a great deal of hard fighting. He 
volunteered when a mere. boy, and rose to 
the rank of captain. Like many soldiers 
who were in the thickest of the fray, he 
has little to say about his adventures, but 
his fellow soldiers speak in. the highest 
terms of his conduct as a private and as an 
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born in 1835 in Colbert county, Alabama,” 


He has never held a 
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COMMANDER W. H. 
Of Camp Stand Waity. 
Territor?. 


SCUDDER, 
Chelsea, Indian 
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COMMANDER W..H. H. SCUDDER. 
W. H. H. Scudder, of Chelsea, Indian 
Territory, is the commander of Stand Wait- 
er, No, 573, with thirty-seven members, 
organiged in 1875. He was born in For- 
syth county, Georgia, and educated in the 
eémmon schools of that county. He was 
a member of company B, Fulton Dragoons, 
Gobb’s legion, yeorgia cavalry, General 
P. M. BL Young’s brigade, Hampton's di- 
Vision, Army of Northern Virginia, and 
at various times had for dis.captains Ben 
Yancey, Rice, Juan, Burr and Fields. 
Commander Scudder was slightly wounded 
during the war at. Pocotaligo, S. C. He 
remained with his command all the time 
and was in many of the/ gallant charges 
made by Cobb’s legion. He never sought" 
office, either in war or in peace, and for 
many years has quietly pursued the voca- 
tion of a farmer and stock raiser. Al- 
though a native of Georgia and educated 
in this state, Commander Scudder is one- 
eighth Cherokee Indian, and feeling a 
sympathetic interest in that race of people, 
he has cast his lot with them, and for 
a long time has been a resident of the 
Indian Territory. He still takes a. lively 
interest in confederate matters and hopes 
to meet many of his old friends in Atlanta 
at the reunion in July. He claims that his 
War career was not eventful, but -those 
who are familiar with the record of his 
command attribute his reticence In the 
matter to his modesty, which is one of the }j 
traits of a brave soldier's character, 
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COMMANDER CASSIL. 

Rey. Mr. Cassil, of Sanford, Flia., is com- 
mander of Finegan camp, No. 149, with 
twenty-five members, organized in 1888. 
He was born in 1835, in Richmond county, 
Ga., and educated there, In August, 1861 
he volunteered in company E, Cobb’s legion 
of fnfantry, General T. R. R. CGabb’s bat- 
talion, General Howell Cobb's brigade, 
General LaFayette McLaw’s division; army 
of northern V@ginia. His first captain was 
W. S.C. Mofris. He was at Yorktown, 
in the Maryland battles, was wounded and 
taken prisemer at Cromptom Gap, Mary- 
land, He was gent to Bxttimofe and then 
paroled. He: feught at Fredericksburg, was 
fade lieutenant went with Longstreet to 
Chickamauga and Missionary Ridge and 
stormed the Star Fort at Knoxville. From 
there he went Bristo), Va. He. fought 
at Chancellorsville, . was.in the battles 
around Richmond, and was captured in Oc- 
tober, 1864, an@ sent to Fort Delaware, 
where he remained until July, 1865. Since 
the war he has been wusy building houses 
and towns in Sherman's desolate pathway 
through Georgia, and he has also been a 
cotton planter. in Georgia after the war he 
was.a captain jin the ku klux klan, and he 
has been alderman fdr one term at Sanford, 
Fla. He is strongly confederate in senti- 
ment and wears a gray suit on all dress 
occasions. Commander Cassil will not miss 
the .Atlanta reunion He knows hosts of 
confederates all over the south and expects 
to meet them jn the Gate City in July. 
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COMMANDER A. J. BEALE. 

A. J. Beale, of Oklahoma. City,’ O. T., 
is commander of D. H. Hammond camp, 
No. 177, with forty-six members, organ- 
ized in 1892. Commander Beale was born 
in 1821 in. Breckinridge county, Kentucky, 
and was educated in the schools that 
neighborhood, In 1861. he volunteered and 
became second Heutenant of Company D, 
Captain Ben Deska, Ninth Kentucky in- 
fantry, Orphan brigade,. Breckinridge’s di- 
vision, army the west, under General 
Roger Hansom. After a conspicuous part 
in the battle of Shiloh, he was promoted to 
the rank of first liewtenant. He was 
wounded at Murfreesboro and taken pris- 
oner. The enemy sent him to Fort Le- 
bourne. During his jmprisonment he was 
promoted to the captaincy of his company. 
In 1863 he refoined his command, but. ill 
health compelled him to resign his captain- 
cy. As he was a physician by profession, the 
medicaf department made him assistant 
surgeon with the Twenty-fifth South Caroe- 
lina infantry on James island, where he 
remained until May, 1864. He was in the 
fights at Walihai] Juriction, Drury’s Bluff, 
yaines’s Mill and Petersburg. In July, 1364, 
while on duty at Harrisonbu’g, he fell fnto 
the hands of the federals during Sheridan's 
raid. After his exchange he was assigned 
to duty in the Lynchburg, Va., hospital, 
where he remained until the close of the 
war. He then returned to Cynthiana, Ky.., 
resumed the practice of medicine, was elect- 
ed cierk of the circuit court and served 
two terms in the legislature. In 1889 he 
moved to Oklahoma City and was soon 
elected mayor. In 41895 he was appointed 
bimatellic nationa] committeeman for Okla- 
homa Territory and later was chosen dele- 
gate to the Chicagu national democratic 
convention. Such a record speaks (for 
itself and shows that this old veteran has 
by no means led an idle life in our “piping 
times of peace.” — 
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COMMANDER T. D, TALIAFERRO, 


| Of Jenn oh C. Breckinridge 


Camp, Oakland, 
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LIBUTENANT COMMANDER ALEX | 


: ‘ALLAIN., 

Alexander Allain, of Jeannaretta, La., 
the lieutenant commander of Camp Alci- 
blade de Blanc, No. 634, belonged to Fifth 
company, battalion Washington Artillery, 
Adams’s Louisiana brigade, division of 
Breckinridge and Bates, army of Tennes- 
see. His. captain was Culbert -“Slocomb. 
He made a brilliant record as a soldier 


and served. under. Generals Beauregard, 


Bragg and tHood. This gallant veteran 
was in the battles of Shiloh, Farmington, 
Monterey, Bridge creek, Perryville, Muf- 
reesbore, Stone river, Jackson, Glass mills, 
Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, Buzzard 
Roost, Resaca, Dallas, Pine mountain, 
Kennesaw, Peachtree creek, Atlanta July 
22d, Jonesboro, Dalton, Ornbal] creek, Mur- 
freesboro second battle, Nashville and 
Spanish fort. He served with the Sixth 
detachment as No. 1 on the gun at Shiloh, 
Farmington, Monterey, Bridge creek, Per- 
ryville, Murfreesboro, Stone river, Jack- 
son, Glass mills and Chickamauga, and 
drove at Missionary Ridge the wheel and 
team of piece 6. Before this battle he ob- 
tained a furlough, but was reluctant to 
leave a friend on the eve of battle among 
strangers, Remaining with his company, 
he aided in driving off that day the only 
gun of his battery which came off the 
ridge. The gun was subsequently aban- 
doned, two-of the horses*having been shot. 
When.the army went into winter quarters 
he went. home to enjoy his furlough, and 
later rejoined his company during the 
winter at Dalton. At the battle of Buz- 
zard Roost he was assigned to his old 
post, No. 1, of the fourth detachment, his 
battery being then reduced to four guns, 
serving.in that position at the battle of 
Resaca and at Dallas. He was promoted 
to the corporalship. of the fourth detach- 
ment while in action, replacing Corporal 
James Boggs, who had just been killed. 
Allain served as corporal with the fourth 
detachment in the battles of Dallas, Pine 
Mountain, Kennesaw, Peachtree creek, 
Dalton, Ornball. creek; acted as sergeant 
of the Fourth detachment at Murfrees- 
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boro, No. 2, and at the battle of Nash 
ville was present with the First and Third 
detachments, the Second and. Fourth de- 
tachment guns having been captured at 
Murfreesboro, No: 2” He atso served as 
corporal of the Fourth at Spanish fort, 
and was wounded on the 26th of June, 1864,- 
at Kennesaw, a ‘shell exploding agaiyst the 
axle of his gun. Lieutenant Cofimander 
Allain Was educated at the University of 
St. Louis and at Burdstown, Ky: He is 
a popular and influential eitizen and has 
countless friends among the veterans. 


COMMANDER THOMAS G. PAGE. 
Thomas G. Page, of Glasgow; Ky., 
commander of General. Joseph H.. Lewis 
camp, No. 874, with seventy-one members, 
organized in 1888. He was born in 1839, 
in Barren county, Ky. In the spring of 
1861 he joined -Captain D. B, Barclav's 
company E, Sixth Kentucky infantry, Or- 
phan brigade, Breckinridge’s division, army 
of Tennessee. He rose to the rank of sec- 
ond leutenant, first lieutenant, and cap- 
tain by the Mth of May, 1862. The cap- 
tain fought at Shiloh, Vicksburg, Baton 
Roug2, Murfreesboro, Jackson, Chicka- 
maugiu, Rocky Face Ridge, Resaca, Dal- 
las, Atlanta, Jonesboro and in many other 
engagements. He was wounded in the 
right shoulder at Murfreesboro, Com- 
mander Page has held no office since the 
war, and has been quietly engaged in mer- 
cantile and agricultural pursuits. He is 
deservedly. popular among all who know 
him. . “e 
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COMMANDER A. J. BEALE, 
H. Hammond Camp, No. 177, 
lahoma City, O. T. 


Of D. Ok- 


COMMANDER T. D. TALIAFERRO. 
Colonel T. D. Taliaferro, Oakland, Mex- 
ico Territory, is commander of John C. 
Breckinridge camp, with thirty-five mem- 
bers, organized in 1897. He was born in 
1832, in Fauquier county, Virginia, 
educated at the Virginia Military insti- 
tute, at Lexington, and at the University» 
of Virginia. He enlisted as a_private in 
May, 1861, in Veal’'s company, W. H. Par- 


| gon’s regiment Texan infantry, afterwards 


He was one of the first six 
men who volunteered in Johnson county, 
Texas. In August,’ 1861, he went to .Vir- 
ginia and joined General Magruder on 
the Peninsula. Then, by request of his 
friends, he returned to Texas and was 
made lieutenant colonel of the Twentieth 
Texas cavairy, afterwards dismounted, 
under General H. E. McCulloch. The reg- 
iment joined Hindman’sa command ih Ar- 
kansas. Colonel Taliaferro commandeg the 
posts of Fort Smith, Port Wachita and 
Boggy Depot. He served as inspector gen- 
eral in the Indian Territory on the staff of 
General Stulis, and was appointed by Gen- 
eral Kirby Smith on a board of officers 
to examine the confederate officers in the 
Indian Territory, and continued in that 
duty for about a year. In April, 1964, he 
became colonel of his regiment. He en- 
joyed military service, and says that if 
the confederacy had triumphed he would 
have been in its regular army today. It 
is almost needless to say that Colone] Tal- 
jaferro is making his arrangemerits ‘to 
attend the general reunion at Atlanta 


July. He is at present engaged in wath 
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COMMANDER J. M. SHARP, 
R,. M. ~Hinson -Camp, No. 578, 
Rouge, La 


Of 


HOW ‘SHELBY’S MEN 
HELD\JHE ARSENAL. 


Kirby Smith ,had surrendered and the 
confederates west of fhe Mississippi bad 
laid down their arms and returned home. 

All over Texas there was an outbreak of 
lawlessness and many communities were on 
the verge of anarchy. 

Thousands of outlaws, robbers, guerrillas, 
conseript dodgers and deserters from both 
armies raided the towns and villages and 
murdered, burfied and plundered without 
mercy. 

In the town of Tyler, Tex., there was at 
that time.a confederate arsenal, well sup- | 
plied with’ guns and powder. These mili- 
tary supplies had been appropriated by 
General Shelby, of Missouri, who had not 
surrendered and who was on his way to 
Mexico with 1,000 of his. bravest followers. 

While making preparations for their 
march, about thirty of Shelby’s soldiers 
were stationed at the arsenal to hold it. 


One night, when the moon was shining | 
with almost midday brightness, several 
hundred marauders from the mountain dis- 
tricts invaded Tyler. 

The robbers rushed into the arsenal. yerd 
and demanded the arms and ammunition 
in the ‘Duildtng. 

“You will get nothing!’ shouted Colonel 
Blackwell, “and you will march away from 
here this minute!’ 

There was a hoarse roar of derision from 
the guerrillas. They knew that only a 
handful of men stood in their way, and if 
a fight occurred they felt sure that they 
could win an easy victory. 

“We must have the guns ang powder,” 
said the leader, “and you will save tron- 
ble by giving them up.” 

“We arc not used to giving up any- 
thing,” replied Hlackwell, “but if you must 
have the guns, supp%se you comé@ and 
take them,- Walk thig way, gentlemen.” 

His mock politeness angered the outlass, 
but bis tone made them fee] that it might 
be well to be cautious. 

' The gang fe!l back a Httle distance from 
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COMMANDER M. 8S. AUSTIN, 
Of Rock Wall Camp, No, 74, Rock Wall, 
Texas. 


the building to conavlt and make propoai- 
tions for an assault. 


Just then five of Flackwell’s men walked — 
out of tke arsenal. Each man earried a 
keg of powder. The advanced about fifty 
paces, leaving behind them from the en- 
trance a dark train of powder. When they 
halted a little heap of powder was placed 
on the ground, and upon each heap was 
placed a keg, the hole downward or con- 
verted with the heap on the ground.  « 

The robbers surged back as if the eart 
had opened at their feet. 

“WhLat do you mean?’ they yelled, 

“To blow you into nell,”” was the. quet 
reply. “‘We want to eat our supper, and 


_if you are within range two minutes from 


now the train will be fired.” 

Then, the reckless goldiers swaggered 
back into the arsenal, singing as they 
went. 
a ss 

It. Was a moment of horror. One spark 
would have demolished half of the tuwn 

Speechless with awe, the clamoring hun- 
dreds precipitately fell back,.and afr the 
end of five minptea not one of therm re 
mained within the limits of Tyler. 

These acc undrels skulked under eover in 
the country districts until the departure of 
Shelby’s men, and then they made up for 
lost time. 

They were merciless and- remorseless: 
never sparing a Woman; ready to kill the 
old men in thelr pathway, and eager to 
destroy what they could not steal and 


Fortunately, the returning confederates 
gave these land pirates little grace. They 
shot and hanged them wherever théy wer 
caught, and finally ridded Texas of t 
worst scourge that had afflicted her pe 
since the forays of the Mexicans a 
generation before. 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


SOUTHER 
TLANTA, GA., U. S. A. 


ay oth, 1898, 


_ THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 
' 


Gentlemen: 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Having bought and thoroughly tested the 


Hancock Rota ry 


Disc Plow in upland, lowland, 


Stump-land and open of the most refractory kind, as 


well as ordinary, 
obligation, to 


value of the implement. It 


lam impelled by a sense of pleased 
add my testimony to the exceeding 
will do work no other 


plow can do and is an astonishing instance of the 


a 


application of mechanical 


evolution. I ran three of them nin 


science to agricultural 


e days in bot- 


tom land without changing mules, turnin 
. g 68 acres 
in great shape and cbtaining such results as delight- 


ed me in both upland and bottom. | 


my two horse Oliver and Syracuse Plows; 


served their day and time and are 
Rotary Disc Plow what the old flint 
to the modern magazine rifle. 


have discarded 
they have 
to the Hancock 
lock musket is 


Any farmer who 


Sees one of your plows work must feel that he is in 

the tail end of the procession until he gets one. The 

Shiftless farmer with poor stock and narrow pre- t 
judices-was born so and will die so, but the aggres- tf, 


sive and progressive farmer will head his list of 
as seeding precedes 


tools with the Hancock Plow, 


the harvest. Yours truly, 


A. 


R. LOGIE. 
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NDERFUL PLOW ON EARTH. 


AGRICULTURAL WORKS 


CARTERSVILLE, GA., June 23d, 1898. 
THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, AT- 
LANTA, GA.: 


Dear Sirs: 


I have sold out completely the cars 


load of Hancock Rotary Disc Plows you shipped me 
last March, and the plowing season is now on u- 
again, and you will please ship me another car of 


Hancocks here at once. 


Also ship six plows to 


Adairsville and Calhoun each for my account. The 
plows that I sold last spring haying shown up 
such grand results in crop of every kind,over lands 
broken up with an ordinary plow, that I feel safe 
in saying that I will sell several more cars this 
fall and next spring. There is no plow made that 
can do the work the Hancock can, and its superi- 
ority and strength will always cause the farmers 


to take it in preference to all others. 


Yours truly,- 
THOS. LUMPKIN, 


LA GRANGE, GA., July oth, 1898. 
THE SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL WORKS, AT- 
LANTA, GA.: 


Gentlemen: 


I have been using your Hancock 


Rotary Disc Plow for the past twelve months. 
Have just finished harvesting my grain crop, and 
find that I have actually doubled my crop over 
last year on the land that I broke up last fall with 
the Hancock Rotary Disc Plow, thus proving that 
deep plowing and thorough pulverization of the 
soi], which can be done only with the Hancock 
Rotary Disc Plow, to be a success. 


Yours respectfully, 


GEO. W, TRUITT. 


Vaiden, Miss., July 9, 1sys. | 


The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lan Ga. Dear Sirs: I have just had 
the first opportunity, since receiving the 
Hancock rotary disc plow, to give it a 
fair test. I am using it on land that has 
not been turned for ten years, covered 
over with bermuda, some sedge and weeds. 
making a heavy sod (a pretty good aver- 
age of the land I expect to use the plow 
on), and I am pleased to say that it has 
done perfect work, and I am convinced 
that it is everything you claim for it and 
will do everything you represent it to do. 

I am ready to honor your sight draft 
whenever you see fit to draw on me. Yours 
truly, ©. M. VAIDEN., 


Pomona, 8. C., March 11, 184s. 


' The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
Janta, Ga. Dear Sirs: I have seen the 
Hancock rotary disc plow working in a 
new ground full of roots that was fresh 
cleared, in honeysuckle sod, in bermuda 
geod and in clean cornstalk land. It did 
equally as fine work in all of these lands. 
In the new ground, honeysuckle and ber- 
muda sod no other plow could do any- 
thing with it. Every farm should have 
‘one of these plows. It is so ,constructed 


that it will break hard ground with ease. 
By @aving one of these plows you will 
not have to wait for rain to plow. Youre 
truly, J. VAN LINDLEY. 


Macon, Ga., May 11, 189%. 
_ The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: Having witnessed 
the operation of the Hancock rotary disc 
plow in the fleld, giving it a severe test 
in bermuda grass, cane roots and stumpy 
land (and were astonished at the result), 


we have no hesitaney in saying that we 
believe it is the coming plow. In its me-; 
chanical eonstruction it is simple and | 
durable. Respectfully, 

W. H. MANSFIELD, 

EDWARD NAPIER, 

Cc. C. HAYES, and Others. 


Uniontown, Ala., May 24, 138s. 


The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: It affords me great 
pleasure to inform you that I have pur- 


chased one of the Hancock rotary disc 
plows, which I consider the best tool 1; 
have ever seen. We tried it on a piece 
of land that had not been turned in twenty 
years and it did the work nicely to a 
depth of from ten to twelve inches. While 


we were working a heavy rainstorm came 


up, wetting the ground thoroughly as 


deep as we were piowing, and to my sur- 
plow turned the 
Suc- 


prise the Hancock disc 
wet land as good as it did the dry. 
cess to your plow. Yours truly, 

R. A. HARDI14B. 
Maren 15, 1898. 


W orks, 


Augusta, Ga., 


The Southern Agricultural 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: After 


cornstalks, Johnson grass and 
have no hesitancy in 
best plow I #ave 
pletely 
leaves the land in 


Yours very truly, 


ever seen. It 
beautiful 


. "Ke ee 
Superintendent El Dorado Farm. 


Fayette, Ala., June 14, 1898, 

The Southern Agricultural Works, 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: It gives me 
ure to add my testimonial 
list of indorsers of the 
dise plow. 
chasing one from your agent today. 
the plow to a severe 


At- 
having seen 
your Hancock rotary dise plow given what 
I consider a very severe test, viz.: in heavy 
burs, l 
pronouncing it the 
com- 
covers all vegetable matter and 
condition. 


At- 
pleas- 
to your long 
Hancock rotary 
I prove my faith in it by pur- 
I put 
test today and can 


say that you do not claim too much for 
farmer will buy 


progressive 
"Tis simple, 


it. Every 
one Or more. durable 


mend it. Yours truly, 


F. McCLURE. 


Augusta, Ga., March 17, 1898. 


The Southern Agricultural Works, 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: I witnessed a 


ting twelve ty fourteen 
depth to fourteen inches, 
thing out of sight without ahoking. 


The work was beyond my expectations; 
no other plow even with chain and weed 


hook attachment could do as clean work. 
With three mules the plow will 
three to 


Yours truly, 


JAMES L. FLEMING. 


Greenville, S. C., March 25, 1898. 

The Southern Agricultural Works, 
lanta, Ga. Dear Sirs: 
tract with you 


and 
easy to manage and I cheerfully recom- 


At- 
test 
of the Hancock rotary disc plow on heavy 
bottom land after corn crop, with stalks 
standing and Johnson grass five to six 
feet high. The turning was perfect, cut- 
j inches and any 
burying every- 


turn 
our acres a day and more com- 
pletely than any other plow I ever saw. 


At- 
We inclose our con- 
for the sale of the Han- s 


cock rotary disc plow for Greeriville coun- 
ty. We had previously heard of its won- 
derful reputation, but were not prepared 
to see such results from a disc plow, hav- 
ing based our ideas on the shallow plow- 
ing and disc harrows. We were sur- 
prised to see this plow throw up terraces 
higher than the heaviest mouldboard turn 
plow, also to turn and pulverize at the 
Same time four to twelve inches deep and 
cut fourteen inches wide. We tested it in 
stiff clay land, bermuda sod, sticky clay 
soil among cotton and cornstalks, which 
it cuts and turns completely under. We 
tested it also in roots and briars and it 
cuts and cleans the land thoroughly, bet- 
ter than any plow we have ever seen in 
the field. Yours truly, 
WILKINS, POE & Cu. 


Smithsonia, Ga., February 2, 1898. 


The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. Gentlemen: I have examined 
and seen the rotary disc plow operated 
on my place. This plow breaks the ground 
to a depth of from eight to twelve inches, 
and from twelve to fourteen inches wide 
at one furrow. Three mules pul] it with 
comparative ease. It turns but very little 
of the clay on top, but mixes the clay 


with the soil, whicm is much better. it 
is strong and durable, and will doubtless 
run a long while without any appreciable 
expense, With this plow land can be bro- 
ken deeper, better and cheaper than with 
any plow I have ever seen operated; this 
is my opinion when a large quantity ofr 
vegetable matter 4s required to be turned 
under, no: other plow can equal it for 
this purpose. I believe there is real merit 
in the plow, and that it will come into 
general use. Any ordinary farm laborer 
can operate it; there is nothing about it 
dificult or complicated. Respectfully, 


JAMES M. SMITH. 


Cartersville, Ga., February 25, 1898. 


The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. My Dear Sirs: Klondike has 
struck the Georgia farmer. 

The Hancock rotary disc plow you are 
furnishing is a veritable gold mine to the 
farmer. It’s a thing of joy to see it turn, 
subsoil and pulverize our land. 

I have been trying to turn successfully 
the red land on my farm on the Etowah 
river for eight years, bought al] Kinds 
of plows—paying as much as $60 for some 


of them—but never until your plow was 
put into my field have I seen the work 
done right. The work of this plow is so 
thorough and. satisfactory that I candidly 
say, for the good of the farmers and the 
increase of our crops, We will save double 
the price of each plow the first year. Very 
respectfully, SAM P. JONES. 


Rome, Ga., March 10, 189%. 


The Southern Agricultural Works, At- 
lanta, Ga. Gentlemen: We have been 
very close observers of the work in the 
fleld of the Hancock rotary disc plow for 
the past week, in different soils around 
our city, and we find chat it has created 
such a vast amount of favorable com- 
ment among the farmers of our section 
that we have concluded, provided you will 
give us the exclusive agency for this plow 
for Floyd and Polk counties, that you 
may enter our order for 8% Hancock rotary 
disc plows and ship us a carload of. not 
less than 49 at once, and the remainder 
not later than July Ist next. We practi- 
cally have orders booked now for 30 plows 
and would urge shipment of the first car 
immediately. Yours truly, 


ROME HARDWARE CO. 


i 
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. en The Jacket of Gray. 3 


' BY MRS. CAROLINE A. BALL. 
Fold it up carefully, lay it.aside; 
« .*%Tenderly touch it, look on it with pride; 
For dear must it be to our hearts ever- 


wore. 
a Can we ever forget when he joinaj the 


* brave band, 


% 
* 


And 
i fray, : 
- Wow provdly he donned it~—the jacket of 
gtay? 
fis fond mother blessed him, and looked 
. up above, 
ii oaveding to heaven the child of her 
- Jove; 
What anguish was hers mortal tongue 
cannot say, 
“When he passed from her sight in the 
But her country had called, and she would 
not repine, 
Though costly the sacrifice placed on its 
» shrine; 
Her heart’s dearest hopes on its altar 
she'd lay, | 
When she sent out her boy in the jacket 
of gray. 


Months passed, and war's 
; /over the land; 
“Unsheathed was the sword, an 
| the brand; 

‘We 


nd, 
in his bright youth hurried on to the 


thunder rolled : 
d lighted | 


heard in the distance the sounds of 
ee the fray, 
* Ana-prayed for 
as "¢ r. , 
vain, all in vain were our prayers and 
- our tears; 
The glad shout 
st our treasured one on the red battle- 


 “€Vhile the life blood oozed out of the jacket 


Wwe 
’ of. gray. 
comrades found him, and ten- 


our boy in the jacket of 


of victory rang in our 


“ 


~+ derly bore 
4 gold. tgeless form te his home by the 


Oh. dark r hearts on that terrible | 

Dh dark were ou 

WW her we saw our dead boy 

"ef gray. : 

e) eentted and tattered, and stained now 

/, 39 <syith, gore, 

\" Waa the one which once he so proud- 
eA ‘wept as We took it away, 
And rt 4a with death’s white robe the 

i jecket of eray- 

We taia him to res. @ bis co'd, narrow 


An@ grayed ou the marble we vliuced oer 
his Lead, 
® the proudest 
; could pay; 2 j 
hlle newer disgraced the jacuct of 
| lay it a=.% 3, 
:en folg tt up carefully, sy § Bie: 
encerly touch it, lock on it WE pride ; 
t dear must it be to our hearis ever- 
e 
more, 
jacket of grav our lsaved soldier boy 
Wore! 


uearts 


tribute our s6ad 


’ 


cray. 


T1.6 Bend in the Pines 
. BY JOIN ESTIN COOK 8. 
band in the pine-woud cease: 
e with your aplemlid eatl; 
lving are brave and novie * 
tho dead were bravett of at: 
Brong to che martial summons 


r 
. - % ¥ 


USE 


Crowned with the amarinthine wreath 


in the jacket 
' i= 


And the dear bright eyes of long dead 
friends 
Come to the heart again. 


They come with the ringing bugle, 
and the deep drum’s mellow roar; 

Till the soul is taint with longing 
For the hands we clasp no more! 


Oh, band in the pine-wood cease! 
Or the heart will melt in tears. 
For the gallant eyes and the smiling lips, 
And the voices of old years! 
Polk. 
BY TARRY Li. FLASH. 
A flash from the edge of a hostile trench, 
A puff of smoke, a roar. 
Whose echo shall roar from Kennesaw hills, 
To the farthermost Christian shore, 
Proclaim to the world that the warrior- 


priest 
Will battle for right no more: 


And that for a cause which is sanctified 
By the ‘blood of martyrs unknown— 

A cause for which they gave their lives, 
And for which he gave his own— 

He kneels, a weak ambassador, 
At the foot of the Father's throne; 


And up to the courts of agement world, 
That angels alone have trod, 
He lives away from the ain and strife 
Of this blood-besprinkled sod— 
That is worn by the blest of God. 
Ashes of Glory. 
BY A. J. REQUIER. 
Fold up the gorgeous silken sun, 
By bleeding martyrs blest, 
And heap the laurels it has won 
Above its place of rest. 


No trumpet’s note need harshly blare, 
No drum funereal roll, 

Nor trailing sables drape the bier 
That frees a dauntless soul! 


It lived with Lee, and decked his brow, 
From Fate’s empyreal palm; 

It sleeps thei sleep of Jackson now— 
As spotless and as calm. 


It was outnumbered—not outdone; 
Knd they shall shuddering tell 
Who struck the blow, its latest gun 

Flashed ruin as it fell. 


| Sleep, shrouded ensign! not the breeze 
‘That smote the victor tar, 

With death across the heaving seas 
-Ot fiery Trafalgar; 


‘Not Arthur’s knights, amid the gloom 
Their knightly deeds have starred; 

‘ Nor Gallic Henry’s matchless plume, 
Nor peeriess-born Bayard; 


Not all that antique fables feign, 
And orient dreams disgorge: 
Nor yet the silver cross of spain, 

And lion of St. George, 


- Gan bid thee pale! Proud emblem, 


Thy crimson glory shines 
Beyond the ‘lengthened shades 


still 


chat fill 


Their proudest kingly lines. 


Sleep! in tiine own historic night— 
And be thy blazcned scroil: 

A warrior’s banner take its flight, 
To greet the warrior’s seul! 


Little Giffen. 
By. Vv. TICHNOR. 
Out of the focal and foremos: fire, 
+ of the hespita! walls as dire; 


® 5° i 


Smititeu of grapeshot and gangrene, 
(Eighteench bati.e and he eixtecn!) 


Specter! such as you seldom se. 
Littlo Giffen, 0% Tennessee! 


“rake him anc 


said; 

e doctor can help the dead: 
tae pond bim: and brought him where 
Fee veiw was sweet ig tie sammer ait; 


welcome!” thnx surgeons 


date, — Shy 


OF THE CONFEDERACY 


Oo=> 


And we laid him down on a wholesome 
bed— 
Utter Lazarus, heels to head! 


And we watched the war with bated 


breath— 
Skeleton Boy against skeleton Death. 
Months of torture, how many such! 
Weary weeks of the stick and crutch; 
And still a glint of the steel-blue eye! 
Tod of a spirit that wouldn't dle, 


And didn’t. Nay more! in death’s despite 
The crippled skeleton ‘learned to write;”’ 
“Dear ‘Mother,’’ at first. of course; and then 
‘Dear Captain,” inquiring about the men. 
Captain’s answer: “Of eighty-five 

Giffen and I are left alive.” 


Words of gloom from the war one day; 

Johnston pressed at the front, they say; 

Little Giffen was up and away; 

A tear—his first—as he bade goodby, 

Dimmed the glint of his steel-blue eye. 

‘I'll write, if spared!’’ There was news of 
the fight. : 

But none of Giffen—he did not write. 


I sometimes fancy that, were I king 

Of the princely Knights of the Golden 
Ring, 

With the song of the minstrel in mine ear, 

And the tender legend that trembles here, 

I’d give the best on his bended knee, 

The whitest soul of my chivalry, 

For ‘‘Little Giffen,”’ of Tennessee! 


All Quiet Along the Potomac Tonight. 
BY LAMAR FONTAINE. 

‘"All quiet along the Potomac tonight,”’ 
Except here and there a stray picket 

Is shot as he walks on his beat to and fro, 
By a rifleman hid in the thicket; 

‘Tig nothing—a private or two, now and 

then, 
Will not count much in the news of the 
* battle; 

Not ah officer lost! only one of the men, 

Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle, 


‘“‘All quiet along the Potomac tonight,” 
When the soldiers lie peacefully dream- 
ing, 
And their tents tn the rays of the clear au- 
tumn moon, 
And the light of the campfires are gleam- 
ing. e 
A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night wind 
Through the forest leaves slowly is creep- 
ing, 
While the stars up above, with their glit- 
tering eyes, 
Keep guard o’er the army while sleeping. 


There’s only the sound of the lone sentry’s 


tread, 
As he tramps from the rock to the foun- 
tain, 
And thinks of the two on the low trundle- 
wed, 
Far away im the cot on the mountain; 


His musket falis slack—his face, dark and 


grim, 
Jrows gentle with memories tender, 
As he mutters a prayer for the children 
asleep, 
And their 
her.”” 
The moon seems to shine as* brightly as 
tnen— 
That night, when the iove yet unspoken 


Leaped up to his lips, and when low mur- 


mured vows 
Were pedged to be ever unbroken, 


Then drawing his sieeve roughly over nis 


eyes, 
He dashed off the tears that are welling, 
And gathers his gun close up to his breast, 
As if to keep down the heart’s swelling. 


He passes the fountain, 
tree, 
And his footstep ts lagging and weary; 


Yet onward he goes through, the broad belt 


of light, 
Towaras the shadcs_ of 
» f @teary. 


the forest 


mother—‘‘may heaven defend 


the blasted pine 


Hark! was it the night wind that rustles 
the ieaves? 
Was it the moonlight so wondrously flash- 
ing? 
It looked like a rifle! “Ha! Mary, goodby!”’ 
And his life blood is ebbing and plashing. 


‘All quiet along the Potomac tonight,” 
No sound save the rush of the river; 
While soft fails the dew on the face of the 
dead— 


“The picket’s’” off duty forever! 


Carolina. 
BY MRS. ANNIE P. DINNIES. 
In the hour of thy glory, 
When thy name was far renowned; 
When Sumter’s glowing story 
Thy bright escutcheon crowned; 
Oh. noble Carolina! how proud a claim was 
mine. 
That through homage and through duty, 
and birthright, I was thine. 


Exulting as I heard thee, 
Of every lip the theme, 
Prophetic visions stirred me 
In a hope-illumined dream— 
A aream of dauntless valor, 
fought and won, 
When each field was but a trlumph—a hero 
every son. 


of battles 


And now, when clouds arise, 
And shadows ’roung thee fall, 
I lift to heaven my eyes 
Those visions to recall; 
For I cannot dream that darkness will rest 
upon thee long; 
Oh, lordly Carolina! with thine arms and 
hearts so strong. 


Thy serried ranks of pine, 
Thy live-oaks spreading wide, 
Beneath the sunbeams shine 
In fadeless robes of pride; 
Thus marshalled on their native soil thy 
gallant sons stand forth, 


\As changeless as thy forests green, defiant 


of the north. 


The deeds of other days 
Enacted by their sires, 
Themes long of love and praise, 
Have wakened high desires _ 
In every heart that beats within thy proud 
domain, 
To cherish their remembrance, and live 
those scenes again. 


Each heart the home of daring, 
Each hand the foe of wrong, 
They'll meet with haughty bearing, 
The warships’ thunder song; _ 
And though the base invader pollute thy 
sacred shore, 
They'l) greet him in their prowegs as their 
fathers did of yore. 


His feet may press their soil, 
Or his numbers bear them down, 
In his vandal raid for spoil 
His sordid soul to crown; 
But his triumph will be fleeting, for the 
hour is drawing near, 
When the war-cry of thy cavaliers shall 
strike his startled ear, 


A fearful time shall come 
When the gathering bands unite, 
nd the Jarum-sounding drum 
Calls to struggle for the right; 
Pro aris et pro focis, from rank to rank 
shall fly, : 
As they meet the cruel foemag, to conquer 
or to die. 


Oh, men a tale of glory 
Shall yet again be thine, 


j* And the record of thy story 


The laurel shall entwine; 
Oh, noble Carolina! Oh, proud and lordly 
state! 
Heroic deeds shall crown thee, and the na. 
tion own thee great! 


Hymn to the Confederate Flag. 


BY MRS. MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
Float atoft, thou stainless banner! 
Azure croges and field of light; 
Be thy brilllant stars the symbol 
Of the pure and true and right. 
Shelter freedom’s holy cause— 
Liberty and sacred laws. 
Guard the youngest of the nations— 
Keep her 


; ae ; 


Thus 


a The triumph er the tomb. 


From Virginia’s storied border. 
Down to Tampa’s farthest shore— 
From the blue Atlantic’s ciashings 
To the Rio Grande’s roar— 
Over many a crimson plain, 
Where our martyred onés lie slain— 
Fling abroad thy blessed shelter, 
Stream, and mount, and valley o’er, 


In thy cross of heavenly azure, 
Has our faith its emblem high; 
In thy field of white, the hallowed 
Truth for which we'll dare and die; 
In thy red, the patriot blood— 
Ah! the consecrated flood: 
Lift thyself, resistless banner! 
Ever fill our southern sky! 


Flash with living lightning motion, 
In the sight of all the brave! 
Tell the price at which we purchased 
Room and right for thee to wave 
Freely in our God’s free air, 
Pure and proud and stainless fair, 
Banner of the youmgest nation— 
Banner we would die to save! 


Strike thou for us, king of armies! 
Grant us room in thy broad world! 
Loosen all the despot’s fetters, 
Back be all his legions’ huried! 
Give us peace and liberty, 
Let the land we love be free— 
Then, oh bright amd stainless banner!. 
Never shall thy folds be furled! 


Charleston. 
BY HENRY TIMROD. 


Calm as that second summer which pre- 


ceces 
The first fall of the snow; 
In the broad sunlight of heroic deeds, 
The city bides the foe. 


And yet, behind their ramparts, stern and 


proud, 
Her bolted thunders sleep— 
Dark Sumter, like a hattlementeq cloud, 
Looms o’er the solemn deep. 


No Calpe frowns frcm lofty cliff or scaur 
T> guard the holy strard; 
But Moultrie holds in leash her dogs of 
war, , 
Above the level sand; 


Ang down the dunes a thousand guns 
couched, 
Unseen, beside the flood— 
Like tigers in some Orient jungle crouched, 
That wait and watch for blood, 


lie 


Meanwhile, through streets still echoing 
with trade, 
Walk grave ang thoughtful men, 
Whiose hands may one day wield the 
patriot’s blade 
As lightly as the pen. 


And maidens, with such eyes as would 
gr10Ow dim 
Over a bleeding hound, 
Seem cach one ito have caught the strength 
of him 
Whose sword she sadly bound. 
girt 
hcme, 
Day patient following day, 
Old Charleston looks from roof, and spire, 
and dome, 
Across her tranquil bay. 


without and garrisoned at 


Ships, through a hundred foes, from Saxon 
lands 
And spicy Indian ports, 
Bring Saxon steel and iron to her hands, 
And summer to her courts. 


Buf still, along yon dim Atlantic Tine, 
The only hostile smoke 
Creeps like a harmiess mist above the 
brine, 
From seme frail, floating oak. 


Shall the spring dawn, and she still clad 
in smiles 
And with an unscathed brow, 
Rest in the strong arms of her 
crowned isles, 
As fair and free as now? 


We know not; in the temple of the Fateg 
God has inscribed her doom; 
And, all untroubled in her faith, she waits 


palm- 


ai 


Bonnie Blue Flag. 
BY HARRY iMcCARTHY. 
We are a band of brothers, and native to 
the soil, 

Fighting for the property we gained by 
honest toil; — i 
And when our rights were threatened, the 

cry rose near and far: 
Hurrah for the bonnie blue flag that bears 
a single star! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 
hurrah! 
Hurra‘h for the bonnie blue flag that bears 
a single star! 


for southern rights, 


As long as the union was faithful to her 
trust, 

Like friends and like brothers we were 
kind, we were just; 

But now when notthern treadnery attempts 
our rights to mar, 

We thoist on high the bonnie blue flag that 
bears a single star! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! ete. 


First gallant South Carolina noblysmade 
the stand, & 
Then came Alabama, who took her by the 
hand; 
Next, quickly, 

Florida, 
All raised on thigh the bonnie blue flag that 
bears a single star! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! ete, 


Ye men of valor, gather ’round the banner 
of the right, 

Texas, and fair Louisiana join us in the 
fight; 

Davis, our loved president, and Stephens, 
statesman rare, 

Now rally ‘round the bomnie blue flag that 
bears a single star. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! ete. 


And here’s to brave 
Dominion State, 

With the young confederacy at length has 
linked her fate; 

Impelled by ther example, now other states 
prepare 

To hoist on high the bonnie blue flag that 
bears a single star. 

Hurrah! Hurrah! etc, 


Then here’s to our confederacy! strong we 
are and brave; ; 

Like patriots old we'll fight our heritage 
to save; 

And rather than submit to shame, to die 
we would prefer, 

So cheer for the bonnie blue flag that bears 
a single star! 


Mississippi, Georgia and 


Virginia! the Old 


then péheer, boys, cheer! raise the joyous 
shout, 

For Arkansas and North Carolina have 
both gone out; 

And let another roaring cheer for Tennessee 
be given— 

The single star on the bonnie blue flag has 
grown to be eleven! 

Hurrah! Hurrah! ete. 


Note—Miss Rutherford, in her “American 
Authors,” alluding to this song says: 
“General Butler threatened to fine any 
man, woman or child $25 who sang, whis- 
tled or played it, and then he arrested the 
publisher, A. T Blackmar (New Orleans), 
destroyed the sheet music, and fined him 
$5 t? 


Virginia. 
RY MRS. Cc. A. WARFIELD. 
Glorious Virginia! Freedom sprang 
Light to her feet at thy trumpet’s clang; 
At the first sounds of that clarion blast, 
Foes like the chaff from the whirlwind 


passed— 
Passed to their doom—from that hour no 


more 
Triumphs their cause by sea or shore. 


Glorfous Virginia! noble the blood 

That hath bathed thy fields in a crimson 
flood: 

On many a wide-spread and sunny plain, 

Like leaves of autumn thy dead have lain; 

The Southern heart is their funeral urn! 

The Southern slagan their requiem stern! 


Glorious Virginia! to thee, to thee 

We lean, as the shoots to the parent tree; 
Bending in awe at thy glance of might; 
First in the council, first in the fight! 
While our Mag is fanned by the breath of 


fame, 
_Glorious Virginia! we'll bless thy name. 


ll 


. ‘Dreie. - 
: (The Orginal Words.) © 
I wish F was in the lang of cottong 
Old times dar am not forgotten, 
mp ses iti look away—look away, Dixie 
and. A 
In Dixie land where I was born ip, 
Early on one fro#fty mernin’, 
Look away, look away—look away, Dixie 
land. 
Den I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray! Hooray! 
In Dixie land I'll take my stand, 
To lib and die in Dixie. 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 
Away, away, away down south in Dixie! 


Ole missus marry ‘‘Will-de-weaber,”’ 
William was a gay deceaber; 
Look away, etc. 
But when he put his arms around ’er, 
He smiled as fierce as a forty-pounder, 
Look away, etc. 
His face was sharp as a butcher's cleaber, 
But dat did not seem to greab ’er, 
Look away, etc. 
Ole missus acted de foolish part, 
And dieqd for a man dat broke her heart; 
Look away, etc. . 
Den I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray! Hooray! ete. 


Now here’s a health to the next ofe missus, 
And all the gals that want to kiss us, 

Look away, etc. 
But if you want to drive ‘way sorrow, 
Come and hear dis song tomorrow, 

Look away, etc. 

Den I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray! Hooray! etc. 


Dars buckwheat cakes and ingen batter, 
Makes you fat or a little fatter; 

Look away, etc. 
Den hoe it down and scratch and grabble, 
To Dixie's lang {’m bound to trabbie; 

Look away, etc. 

Den I wish I was in Dixie, 
Hooray! Hooray! ete. 


J. C. FULLER. 


The Record of One of the Bravest Mer 
in the Confederate Service. 


In the rapidly grow:ng city of Atlanta, 
Ga., no man has achieved greater success 
from a small beginning than J. C. Fuler. 
He was Morn in Meriwether county in 
1838, and was brought up on his father’s 
farm to the age of twenty-three years, at 
which time he entered the confederate ser- 
vice, serving four years. Mr. Fuller wag 
in company B, Second Georgia regiment; 
Paul J. Semm’s brigaae, Hood’s division, 
Longstreet’s corps, Army of Virginia. He 
was in many of the most important battles 
and received a severe wound at Malvern 
Hili, July ist, 1862, ana amother wound at 
Gettysburg, July 2d, 186% Mr. Fuller was 
again wounded at Chickamauga, Ga., Sep- 
tember 19th, 1863, and again in the Great 
Wi-derness fight, near Gordonsville, Va., 
May 6th, 154, at which place he was cap- 
tured and placed in prison for ten months 
at Point Lookout, He was released 
from prison in February, 1865, and taken 
to Richmond and given an exchange fure ° 
lough and transportation home, but had to 
walk many miles, where the railroad was 
torn up, but reached nome in safety two 
months before the surrender of General R. 
E. Lee, commander of the Army of Vir- 
ginia. He did not have to return to the 
army, as it was cut off by the Unite) 
States forces, which captured Richmond at 
that time. He afterwards farmed two 
years, made $1,000, came tp» Atlanta, Ga., 


l and Commenced merchandising in 1867 in the 
| grocery and produce business, and by hard 


work and close attention to business he 
has accumulated a respectable fortune by 
investing in Atlanta realty and building on 
same, all of which has advanced rapidly in 
price. Becoming tired of merchandising he 
has invested in a large tract of land on the 
Atlanta and West Point railroad and start- 
e-l to build the pretty little town of St. 
Charles, tn Coweta county, forty-seven 
miles south of Atlanta. Among other in- 
dustries he has planted fifty acres in Con- 
cord grape vines, rich are now jwae COTM. 
ing into full bearing. Last year hs shinne2 
40.000 pounds of grapes and made 2.530@ ga'- 
lons of pure, grape wine of best quality. He 
has now a salesroom and wine cellar at 
45% South Broad street, where he intends 
In the future to keep ait wines made at his 
St. Charles vineyard. His stock of re 
wine will increase, and he will be able to 
supply persons at a distance in any 
tity desired and 
orders 


ranteed | 
pure, Fame 5 wil have his Pp 


Tn attempting to trace the history éf thé 

Wnfall of the Southern confederacy we 
: pena two suspicious causes of defeat. 
“Seer rather commonplace to say that 
; : ag not have the military force 
Some ; “s resist the coegive power et 

Ac@eral government. But behind ctnis 
Plain and simpie truth there lies a primary 
cause of weakness and disaster. 

At the very outset, our people did not 
present a united front against the enemy; 
the south itself was divided over the issues 
of secession, and the old slave states, torn 
by ‘lotal dissensions, actually sent into 
the northern armies nearly as many sol- 
aiers to ald in whipping the confederacy 
as th¢y gave directly to the support of 
- the Secession cause. The official figures 

Show that there were in round numbefs 
somewhat more than five Hundred and for- 
‘ty thousand troops from the southern 


“states in the federal armies—in addition to | 


the Southern born men enlisted in” the 
. Morthern regiments—these amounting to 
many thousand more. In the figures I have 
Siven, the negro troops are counted—about 
two hundred thousand. 

* But it was the dttitude of the confeder- 
acy toward glavery which operated an in- 
surmountable prejudice and force against 
its government. It was this fact which 
kept back recognition and aid from fovr- 
eign nations, and enabled the north to ob- 
tain the more readily the necessary volun- 
teer enlistments of soldiery for the prose- 
cution of the war against the south. For 
while the ears of the‘old world were deaf 
to the reasoning of the southern ambassa- 
dors, they were widely opened to the elo- 
quence and vast bounties offered by the 
representatives of the republicans of the 
north who had been agent abroad as the 
*vangelists of “human liberty.’’ The plea 
for *“‘the union"’ was never once urged there 


by either Henry Ward Beecher or any | 


other of their orators seeking enlistments 
in the old world. 

The result was a success. Foreign re- 
cruits for the federal armies came across 
the sea in great ship loads until there 
were added to these armies more than 
seven hundred thousand soldiers from the 
old world. The statistics furnistied by the 
government show that of the 2,850,000 troops 
raised by the north, 26 per cent were 
furnished by foreign nations. Just 
about »D per cent were northern 
bofn—say 1,500,000 men. Add the num- 
bers of the southern born men in the 
federal armies to the numbers of foreign 
born and the aggregate shows a vast horde 
of more than a million three hundred 
thousand troops pitted against the soidiery 
of the south. The enlistments of the con- 
federacy never exceeded, all told, more 
than six hundred and fifty thousand men 
and boys. 

These statistics show that the southern 
soldier had to fight not only the native 
northern man, but arrayed against the 
confederate there were his own brothers, 
negroes and foreigners, in proportion of 
two to his one. The actual average of the 
forces against the south was, in the ag- 
gzegate, as five to one. At the final sur- 
render in 1865 the federal troops in the 
field numbered ten to one of the confeder- 
ates laying down their arms. Many of 
our southern people of today are not aware 
-of these terrible truths, so significant of 
defeat and disaster. A few in ignorance 
of the real facts seek to lay the blame 


BY M 


of our overthrow on the civil leaders of 
the confederacy. The story of the vast 
disparity of the forces against the south 
has never yet been fully told to our people. 

The very first.aerious defeat of the south- 
ern troops Came when the odds were great- 
ly against them. I want to tell your read- 
ers something of the battle which, while 
not one of the great fights of the war, has 
a most interesting history aside from the 
fact that it was one of the decisive con- 
flicts of the long etruggle, as well as the 
beginning of our military disasters in the 
field. It was my fortune to be in the fight, 
to see jt in its commencement and in its 
progress, and then to join in the humiliat- 
ing retreat in the end. Hence, I speak 
from personal knowledge of some of the 
facts, and for others I have the official 
data. 

The battle to which I refer was fought 
at Dranesville, Va., December 20, 1861. It 
was for a while a most furious and fierce- 
ly contested fieid. As IF have just said, it 
has an interesting as well as a singular 
history. .The conflict was not only one of 
the accidental occurrences, but it was also 


largely in the nature of a complete surprise 


to each of the opposing commanders. It 
was not a premeditated attack, fought 
with the main bodies of the two armies, 
federal and confederate, but the fight was 
begun and ended by mimor detachments 
of troops away from chosen positions and 
away not for the purposes of fighting. The 
conflict was between two large expeditions 
out for the purpose of foraging, as such 
movements were called. 

After the first battle of Manaesas and 
while the two armies, northern and south- 
ern. were watching each other, in front 
of Washington, it was nothing unusual for 
detachments of cavalry and infantry to he 
sent out with wagon traims from different 
commands, going into the territory between 
the two lines, in efforts to obtain provender 
for the army horses. The occasions were 
frequently in the nature of a frolic for 
the troops sent along as escorts of safety 
for the wagom trains. There was seldom 
any bloodshed on the raids. 

The most formidable of these foraging 
expeditions ever sent out from the confed- 
erate camps left headquarters near Centre- 
ville on the morning of December 20, 1861. 
General J. E. B. Stuart was in command. 


- “There were about one hundred wagons in 


the train to be loaded with army supplies. 
The escort consisted of details of about 200 
cavalry from the First North Carolina reg- 
iment, under Major J. B. Gordon (after- 
wards brigadier general); a company of 
Virginia horsemen under Captain Pitzer, 
anda battery of four guns of light artil- 
lery under Captain A. 8. Cutts, Georgians 
and South Carolinians, The infantry sup- 
port embraced details from Eleventh Vir- 
ginia, Colonel Garland; Sixth South Caro- 
lina, Lieutenant Colonel Secrest; Tenth Ala- 
bama, Colonel J. H. Forney, and First 
Kentucky volunteers, under Colonel Tom 
Taylor. General Stuart gives in two offi- 
cial reports the total of his strength at 
1,600 men. ‘ 

I was at the time on staff duty with the 
North Carolina cavalry. The men were all 
in thigh spirits as we left camp—all anxious 
to get away from the dull monotony of the 
winter quarters. The sight of the long 
train of ‘wagons passed as we defiled into 
the main highway seemed to inspire the 
men with the spirit of fun and hilarity in 
the crisp air of the December morning. 
To most of the soldiers it looked like a 
holiday or a frolic ahead. Only a few 


.V. MOORE = 
mee ne ee 


thought of a bloody battle before the return 
to camp. 

Soon after passing our extreme outposts 
the advance of the cavalry encountered a 
force of the federals on the main highway 
leading from Georgetown to Leesburg and’ 
east of the. village.of Dranésyille.. The 
magnitude of the enemy was not fully ap- 
parent, and General Stuart, in an effort to 
determine the real situation, galloped in 
the direction of the town by another lI'ne 
of approach from the south. With him 
was an escort of a few cavalrymen. 

T had been sent to General Stuart from 
the cavalry commander, Major Gordon, to 
report a conflict with the enemy’s troops 
on the right, and to ask for instructions. 


- By a very rapid ride I had succeeded in 


overtaking the general Just as he was 
emerging from a skirt of woods south of 
the town, and only a few hundred yards 
from the main street of the village. He 
Nad halted, and was apparently in a state 
of much agitation and deep concern. Im. 
mediately in front of us, jn full view and 
in good rifle range (500 yards, according 
to the federa) report) there was a long 
line of infantry drawn up in close’ ranks 
and doubly flanking a ba'ttery ‘of artillery, 
at which the gunners were working rap- 
sa ly’. 

My salutation over, and message del!v- 
ered, I asked the general, in my utter ig- 
norance of the true situation, many of our 
Own confederate troops having blue coats 
at the time: 

“‘What troops are those in our front?” 

His reply was instantaneous. Pointing to 
the battery, he said: al 

““My God! That is the enemy! Get out 
of the way, men! Don’t you see they are 
bringing that battery to bear on us!’’ 

Before I had ‘time to reatize fully the 
true situation I saw tthe puffs of smoke 
from the guns. Simultaneously, there 
were the shrieks and explosion of shells 
over our heads. 

Several of the men were knocked over by 
the concussions, none being seriously hurt. 
But Stuart gat apparently unmoved by 
the shock. The sounds seemed tq nerve 
and inspire him for the fight which he 
now saw was inevitable, save in a stam- 
pede with dishonor. He quickly and with 
the utmost clearness and dispatch, gave 


orders for the dispositien of the forces , 


was 
in 


in- 


under his command. The artillery 
ordered forward, and to take position 
front of the federal battery, while the 
fantry was advanced and deployed in front 
of the enemy supporting that battery. In 
gettings his Kentuckians into line the no- 
ble and gallant Colonel Taylor was killed. 
And in the confusion incident to the sim- 
ilarity in the overcoats of many of the 
confederates and the federals, a, number of 


| the southerners were shot down by their 


comrades before the battle fairly began. 
Before I could return to the cavalry on the 
right, the fight was raging furiously all 
along the lines. ; 

In about an hour’s time, and on my sec- 
ond return to Stuart’s headquarters, I 
found our men giving way on both wings 
of the line. The main road jeading south 
from the village was crowded 
wounded and others who were whipped 
and were fleeing from what was reported 
to be the cavalry of the enemy. My first 
knowledgt of the real esriousness of the 
situation was then gained. The trained 
infanttry-men had already realized the fact, 
and they were giving up ‘the fight as. hope- 
less. 

The surgeon of my regiment, Dr, Charles 


we 


| theh 


te. i > 


go 
ment and despair: ‘“S¥hat+ tre 
these?” Ae oo a. Pd 

“The First. Kentucl!” . ‘promptly, yet 
sadly, responded one of the men. 

A happy thought occurred to the doctor. 
He would appeal to the pride and patri- 
otism of the Kentuckians» And he ex- 
claimed, in a burst of fervid eloqnetce: | 

“Kentuckians! I adjuré you by -tHe 
shades of Ashland and the glorious mem- 
orles of Henry Clay, to stand your ground, 
and fesist the vile invader!” ; | 

At the same moment the excited surgeon, 


threw out his hands in an’ effort to ar- 
rest and corral the fugitives. ‘But he was 
met unexpectedly by one of the muskeis 
in the squad,.the gun brought down’ to 
“charge bayonet” position and its, owner 
growling out in sullen prevereni tun ad- 
monition in these word: ' 

“Damn you and Henry Clay, too! Git out 
of my way, or I'll punch this-bayonet 
blumb through you! Our ridgét-a-ment 
can’t fight the whole yankee army! Don’t 
you hear their cavalry coming?’ 

The doctor lost no time in making a 
Way for the Kentuckians. There wag a 
great deal of truth in what the man had 
said. Only a few hundred of the southern 
troops with him had borne the worst 
brunt of the whole action, fighting for 
more than an hour a whole brigade of 
the federals under Genera] Ord. 

Just then a squad of able-boflied men 
came out of the skirt of woods ih which the 
fight had beengraging most furiously. They 
were carrying away the body of'a wound- 
ed officer. Hearing the cry, “Yankee cav- 
alry coming!" -the men .jroppe) their bur- 
den, notwithstanding thé piteous appeals of 
the officers, | In tones betraying deep emo- 
tion he repeated .tlie words, “For God's 
sake, carry me on! I don’t want. tobe 
captured by ithe villians! ‘ Bhs 
But the principle of self-preset ration: was 
the?Kentuckians, and they would heed ho 
appeals. I have observed in batile that. 
when .footmen become demoralized at an 
impending cavalry charge—either real or 
imaginary it -ig well nigh impossible to 
check their fear and Sway them with rea- 
son. The horse’s hoofs in battle are more 
dreadful than the enemy’s sword. 

‘I rode up.to the wounded man and asked 
his name. It was Major Goodwin, of the 
South Carolina troops. <A minie ball had 
shattered his leg. In my efforts fo succor 
him, I placed him on my own horse, put- 
fing behind him a wounded lad who could 
assist in keeping the man in, tke saddle. 
The little fellow—about sixteen years old— 
had been struck in the forehead with a 


with our; 


spent minie ball, which was not so deeply 
buried in the bone that I could not easily 
twist it out with finger and thumb. The 
two made their escape promptly on my 
horse, but my sacrifice cost me a five-mile 
run, for I had to take my chances with the 
Stampede@d infantry. I found my horse 
next day, but I am now in ignorance of the 
fate of the Major Goodwin ang his little 
friend who were succored and saved from 
the horrors of capture. 

_ The battle lasted from beginning to end 
nearly two hours. AS soon as General Stu- 
art thought his wagon trains had got Tairly 
out of danger, he gave orders for the re- 
treat of all the troops, the North Carolina 
cavalry covering the rear of the column. 
Many of our infantry lost their baggage, 
Overcoats, blankets, ete. There was no 
pursuit by the federals. Their eavairy had 
hot yet been tra@ined in such service. -A 
thousand well equipped and effective horse- 
men under daring leaders could have bag- 
zed the whole expedition at one time. 


Both armies learned wisdom and skill af- ; 
| facts showing how the federal commander 


terwards, and espé@cially in the matter of 
handling cavalry. 

The exact federal fofce encountered by 
Stuart at Dranesville has never been given 
officially. One northern writer places ® at 
15,000, but this is @vidently an exaggeration. 
Conservative estitmates give the total at 


“ dows 


Planting, himseif in the middle of the road,. 


uppermost in the men, as it hag been in. 
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; 


regiments of Pennsylvania infantry in the, 


fight, in addition to artillery and ‘ca es 


A Most unique fact nection. with the’ 
history<of the battle. is that it was fought, 
entirely by Pennsviyania regiments. and 
that sevéra] Of the most distinguished fed-- 
eral’ generals of the war were in the fight. 
Meade himself was there. 

The defeat of the confederates was com-. 
plete, and yet General Stuart, in-his official 
report, did not recognize the fact. ‘That re- 
port shows evidence of a desire to make the 
best of an ugly affair. In fact, it was a 
charge made more than once against Stu- 
art that his official writing needed censor- 
ship. I heard a distinguished confederate 
general.once say, in discussing the great 
cavalryman’s literary efforts, that “General 
Lee should have Genefal Stuart to°do the 
fighting, and let some one else do the writ- 
ing.’ 


But confessing defeat is always @ bitter 
pill to us, However, at Dranesville 
the disastrous truths were al against us. 
There was Rot only the terrible fatality of 
the enemy’s fire, more than lv per cent of 
our men falling, but we were forced to 
leave the most of our dead and wounded on 
the field in possession of the enemy. 

Then there was another moral yet bl 
aspect in the figures of fatality. While 
our loss was forty-three killed outright, in- 
cluding some valuable officers, 143 wound- 
ed—many gseriously—and eight men cap- 
tured, nearly 200 out of 1,000 total—the 
enemy lost only seven men killed and five 
officers and fifty-six privates wounded— 
just sixty-eight casualties out ‘of 5,000 men 
engaged and not a single prisener taken 

them. 
"The facts showed for once that the 
“vankee soldier’ could outshoot the south- 
erner. The fight showed. also> that the 
south could be whipped if the advantage 
could be maintained always in having the 
superiority in point of numbers against the 
“rebels” (so called). This one conflict gave 
as it were the true keynote to thg “sup- 
pression of the rebellion.” On that point 
it was a decisive victory for the north. 
‘ The triumph of the Pennsylvahians sent 
deep thrills of joy all over the north. The 


‘people of the state of Pennsylvania were 


especially jubilant and demonstrative. The 
great ‘“‘war governor’ of the state, Gov- 
ernor Curtin, paid a personal visit to the 
camps of the men who had fought at 
Dranesville, and in person he complimented 
and thanked the men. for their “great vic- 


+ tory.” The federal secretary of war, Simon 


Cameron, himself a Pennsylvanian, wrote a 
personal letter to the commanding officer 
congratulating, him and his. men on their 
great success, na to this day the Pennsyl- 
vanians continue to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the first victory. The significance 
of the event has not been improperly ap- 
preciated in the ‘‘Keystone State.” 
Nearly all the leaders in the fight have 
long since passed away. General John H. 
Forney, of Alabama, is, I believe, the sole 
survivot among the high cohfederate offi- 
cers taking part in the affair. The gallant 
Tom Taylor was killed, as I have said, 
leading his men into the action. Stuart 
and Gordon of the cavalry, were both 
killed during the war. Major Hart, of the 
artillery, is living at Yorkville, 8. C., and 
is a lawyer of note.’ Ord, ‘the federal 
general, entitled to the honors of the vic- 
tory. died sixteen years ago coming home 
from Mexico. I am in- ignorance of the 
history of other men and officers of that 
neted day, save one. On the staff of Gener- 
aj Ord during that: day, was an old United 
States army officer. Captain John L. 
Moore, who.was a brother of mine—one of 
the men I have preferred to in the opening 
of this article,’ a southern born man, @ 
Tennessean. also, who, loving the union 
supremely, left the south when secession 
became the vital issue. After the war, on 
his return to the south, he gave me many 


had won in this battle of Dranesville. The 
brave man fell wounded in one 
bloody fights around Richmond, and after- 
wards died at my home 
lina, It is no wonder therefére that I have 
vivid memories of Dranesville. 

Auburn, Ala. M. V. MOORE. 
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THE VISIT THAT GENERAL — 
GRANT FORGOT TO MAKE. 


Perhiips not ore person in.a thotisand of 
our <itizens-is aware of the fact that:Gen- 
era U.. 8. Grant. once stopped in Atlanta 
for a day and night. 

It was the general's first and last visit 
to the Gate City, and he came on an official 
mission of great importance. 


Several months after the surrender Presi- | 
dent Johnson requested General Grant to : 
make a tour of the south and report the | 


condition of affairs. 


The great commander visited every state | 
south of the Potomac, and collected mucih | 


valwable information im regard to 


situation. 


One rainy day a citizen who was walking 


the . 


up Alabama street saw two men in a top 


buggy driving rapidly. 


The citizen saw that one of the men had | 
a large, square face covered with a closely : 


trimmed dark-brown beard. 


partially concealed his features, and 


A slouch hat : 
the | 


buggy top and lap robe left very little of 


him visible. 

“I’ve seen that face somewhere.” said the 
citizen to himself, and then he thought no 
more about it. 


_—— 


The next.morning he was told that Gen- | 
eral Grant thad spent the previous day and 


nigiht in the city. 

Then he remembered the face he had 
caught a glimpse of in the buggy. He had 
mever seen Grant but once before; and it 
was not surprising that he had failed to 
recognize ‘him in a passing glance. 

What was the meaning of the general's 
presence here at such a time 

It leaked out that he had not registered 
at a hotel, but had stopped at a boarding 
house on Ivy street kept by a Baptist 
preacher. 

A few citizens who heard of it made an 
effort to learn something further, but with- 
out success. 

“Yes, General Grant was here,” said an 
Official in reply to a question. ‘‘That’s all 
I know about it. Don’t know whence he 
came or where he is going: Don’t know 
the object of his trip. Don’t know whether 
he was on business or pleasure.”’ 


me 


The general quietly returned to Washing- 
ton, stopping a day or two here and there 
on the road. 

Then he wrote a report; which was a 
model document, and was of great service 
to the south. He stated that he had found 
everything reasonably quiet and orderly in 
this section, and, so far as he knew, there 
was no more lawlessness here than there 
was in other quarters of the union. 

Altogetiher, his repert ‘helped the south 
materially, and did not please the extreme 
republican leaders. It was conservative, 
fair and friendly to the people whose af- 
fairs the had been investigating. 


It was never definitely known why the 
general kept himself under cover, as it 
were, while he was here, but it was said 
that he did not feel that it was prudent to 
show himself very conspicuously in a town 
whose inhabitants were still very bitter and 
resentful over the destruction of their 
homes by a federal army. 

He wanted to make a good report, and he 
did not want anything to oecur that would 
make capital for the radical leaders at 
Washington, who desired to confiscate the 


i 
f 
| 


property of the sautherners and keep them | 


under bayonet rule forever. 


So the victorious general of the union | 


armies stopped at a boarding house on a 
back street, avoided public places and 
made himself known to only a few officials 


Of the | he never saw Atlanta again. 


in North Caro- ! 


and to his host. 
After that he went all over the world, but 
Tihis is to be 
regretted, for he -would have received a 
royal welcome here. The south has always 
felt kindly toward the brave*soldier who 
was sQ magnanimous at Appomattox. 


by 


SHERMAN’S SOLDIERS 


‘ SACKING COLUMBIA. 


Eye-witnesses of the outrages committed 
Sherman’s troops after they entered 
Columbia, the capital of South Carolina, 
tell shocking stories of rapine and an- 
archy. 

When the city was in flames the soldiers 
began to loot the houses. The streéts 
were filled with men staggering under 
their burdens of waiters, vases, candelabra 
and other articles of solid silver. Every- 
thing of value that could be easily moved 
Was taken. Barrels of whisky and wine 
Were opened and the contents swallowed 
on the spot. About 150 drunken pillagers 
perished in the flames. 

Some of the ruffians were shot by un- 
known persons in dark alleys, and Sher- 
man’s officers said that they lost more 
men in the sacking and burning of Co- 
lumbia than in all the fights while ep~ 
proaching it. 


According to William Gilmore Simma, 
ladies were hustled from their chambers— 
their ornaments plucked from their person, 
their bundles from their hands. Mothers 
appealed in vain for the garments of their 
children. They were torn from them and 
thrown into the flames, 

The young girl who had tried to save 
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a single dress had it torm to ribbons in/* 


her grasp. Men and women bearing of 
their trunks were seized, despoiled in a 


moment, and their trunks smashed, rifled © 


and destroyed. 

_ People with agonized faces stood watch- 
ing their burning homes, not knowing 
where to find shelter or get their next 
meal. 

“Your watch; your money,” was the deé- 
mand. 

Frequently no demand was made, 
Watches, rings, chains and bracelets were 
torn from the necks, hands and bosoms of 
their owners. Hundreds of women were 
thus robbed, and the slightest show of re- 
sistance provoked persenal violence. 


In the presence of this family and before 
the eyes’ of his almost dying wife, the 
venerable Mr. Alfred Huger was forcibly 
robbed, and his feeble resistance caused his 
assailants to lay violent hands upon him, 
The aged ex-Senator Arthur P. Hayne wag 
treated even more roughly. 

The troopers forced their way into pri-, 
vate apartments and with drawn pistols’ 
demanded money, silver and jewels. They 
disdained the use of Keys and broke open 
wardrobes, cabinets and trunks with the 
butts of their guns, 

All the precious pictures and mementoes 
of families were destroyed in spite of the 
pleading women who wept over their loss. 

Some of the commissioned officers took 
an active part in these outrages. After 
glutting themselyes with spoil, these mis- 
creants would often utter the foulest 
speeches. 

“What do 
now?’ they 
victims. 


you think of the yankees 
would yell to their heipiess 


Simms says that some of the crimes 
Were too horrible for the historian to dé@ 
scribe. 

Some incidents of gross brutality, how- 
ever, should be mentioned. A lady undefre- 
going the pains of labor was carried out 
on a mattress to escape the fire. The sol- 
diers knew her condition, but they robbed 
and fired her residence and laughed to 
scorn her entreaties. 

Another lady had been recently confined, 
The robbers were told that she was on 
the verge of death. They burst into her 
chamber, took the rings from mer fingers 
and the watch from under her pillow, and 
sa-loverwhelmed her with terror that 
she died in a day or two. 

In several cases newly made graves were 
opened, the coffins taken out and opened ™ 
in search of buried treasure, and  tm#é 
corpses left exposed. 

Every spot in the graveyards which seem- 
ed to have been recently disturbed. wags 
sounded with sword, bayonet or ramrod 
in the desperate search of spolis. 

- The pious General @. O> Howard ig re- 
ported to have said of this shamefu] gor- 
ror: 

“It is only what the country deserves. 
It is her fit punishment, and if this does 
net quiet the rebellion and we have to re- 
turn we will do the work more thoroughly, 
We will not leave woman or child.” 
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THE ATLANTA BASKET 
AND VENEER COMPANY 


A New Manufacturing 
chased by Mr. W. S. 


Enterprise. Lately Pur- 
McNeal and Others. 


The Plant Is to Be Enlarged and Many Im- 
provements Made. 


— 


Among the most prominent of Atlanta in- 
dustries is the Atlanta Basket and Veneer 
Company, where all kinds of baskets and 
veneers are The factory is the 


largest of tis kind in the state, and gives 


made. 


employment to a great number of people. 


Among the many different kinds of baskets 
they manufacture are the diamond, satchel, 
clothes, laundry, round half bushel and 


bushel baskets, grape, peach, bean, cotton 
and oyster baskets; strawberry crates and 


cups, cabbage, peach and grape crates, 
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The company is made up of some, 
lentes most prominent business men. 
ow. 8S. McNeal, president of the McNeal 
Paint and Glass Company, is also president 
and general manager of this company, and 
lately has assumed active management 

the affairs of the company. 


tomato carriers and potato barrels; phos- 


| mate fertilizer and lime barrels or drums; 
| and fruit and vegetable packages of all 


i kinds. ; 


They also make a specialty of fine 
veneers of all kinds, 


The factory | 


‘The Atlanta Basket 


| 


] si 
best and most prominent business men in 


the city in the company. 
Though 


reaching out over the southern states, and 
already their eastern 


pp know that 
a “New Richmond” in the field. The 


work turned out is of the highest class, 


a@ young business, they are 


and bears the stamp of skilled workman- 
ship and labor, the finishing being espe- 
cially superior to the average work of this 
kind. Themillhasacapacity of 500 dozen 
baskets a day, and a capacity of 500 to 
1.000 drums daily. It is freely predicted 
that under the able direction of Mr. Mc- 
N@al, the Atlanta Basket and Veneer Com- 
pany will! expand and increase at such a 
rate that an enlargement of the plant will 
take place in a short while. 

All of 
thing in this 


drop them a letter asking for prices be- 


those out town desiring any- 


line would do well to 
fore buying elsewhere, or if you are inter- 
ested in this work, they cordially invite you 
to visit and inspect their plant, especially 
grape, pesch, berry and fruit growers. 


McNeal Paint and Glass Co. 
About nine years ago there came to At- 
lanta a gentleman with a vast amount of 


indomitable push and energy, whose only 


capital consisted of a clear and enviable 


record, a high moral character,. sterling 
integrity and three ten-dollar bills, or $30 in 
cash. The Atlanta of ‘*89" was nothing as 
compared to the Atlanta of ‘98, yet this 
gentiernan, looking around, not know- 
ing what to do, wandering here and there, 
drifting like a rudderless ship at sea,ede- 
cided to go into business on a small scale 
and a prominent street. Getting together 
all of his available cash capital, he bought 
such stock as his means would allow, had 
his signs painted and threw open the doors 
of his small and modest little store, and 
announced to Atlantians that W. §. McNeal 
was there with a small though complete 
stock of paints, painters’ and glaziers sup- 
plies, and that he wanted their trade. 
The inducements he offered in those days, 
were good goods and the greatest amount 
for the least money. Gradually his repu- 
tation as a straightforward, honest deal- 
er, whose paints would stand the inspec- 


tion of a critical public, began to grow. 


As his reputation grew, so did his business. 
| 
| Always conservative and far-seeing, look- 


ing ahead and keeping close in shore, he 


com 


| 
dent of the (McNeal Paint and Glass,Com- 


pany, one of the largest houses in his line 
in the southern states. ‘He is a member of 
the chamber of commerte; He hag and’ does 
occupy high positions in the Oda Fellows, 
Knights of Pythias and Red Suen. but the 
honor that he holds highest is fhat of reign- 
ing ehief in Georgia of the Scottish Cale- 


donian Society, which originated from roy- 


a] Scotchmen, that is older than the house | 


he has mastered it in itg entirety, and is ; 


today better posted on paints, @lasses, etc., 
than a great many other men who have 
the greater part of their lives in 


Working daily 


Spent 


the (business. under his 
father, he has ‘had a living example of all 
that goes to make a live, progressive bus- 
He is one of the younger men 


who will make his mark and 


iness man. 
in Atlanta, 
reputation by hard work. 

Mr. G. N. Kellogg, the able and efficient 
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A Few Specimens of the Output of the Atlanta Basket and Veneer Co. 
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of Bruce and of which Mr. McNeal is an 
honorable member.” 

Mr. - McNeal 
Atlanta Basket and Veneer Company, one 


is also president of the 
of the largest manufactories of its kind 


in the state. 

The McNeal Paint and Glass Company 
is one of the largest paint establishments to 
be found south of Baltimore, and today it 
stands a "monument to the able manage- 
ment of Mr. McNeal, who has always giv- 
en it hig personal attention until a short 
while ago, when he assumed active man- 
'agement of the Atlapta Basket'and Veneer 
Company. Mr. W. S. McNeal, Jr., the eld- 
est son of Mr. McNeal, who is assistant 
manager of the McNeal Paint and Glass 
Company, now has the management of tire 
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secretary of the company, is one of the 
most competent men connected with it. Mr. 
Kellogg assumed the duties of his office 
about a year ago, and has made an envia- 
He is held in 
McNeal, 


has his entire confidence, so much so that 


ble reputation for himself. 
the ‘highest esteem by Mr. and 
he has recently been elected secretary of 
the Atlanta Basket and Venéer Company. 
Mr. Kellogg is an able man, and deserves 


his promotions, which he wears with an 


business, while his father devotes his time + 
| to the managing of his néw holdings. W.'S. 


easy grace. 
There is no house in Atlanta which has 


made a better reputation for honest deal- 


118-1200 Whitehall 
street. This does not need to be asserted 
ac? who have come in contact with 


oad 


Imanagement or its corps of efficient 


ma, \} thoroughfare in which it is situated, it 


mept the house could offer, apart from the 
éxcellent work it does. a 

The building is an imposing-one of brick, 
three stories: in height, with a frontage 
of fifty feet, and running back 200 feet, it 
is spacious enough to make al] of its many 
departments roomy and thoroughly’ com- 
fortable. In the paint department you can 
find one of the largest and most com- 
plete stocks that can be bought, consist- 
ing of all the leading brands of house, car- 
riage and floor paints, oils of all kinds, 


painters’, glaziers’ and whitewashers sup- 


grade and riva} in briliancy those that 


adorn the wall of the white house in 


Washington. A noticeable fact in visit- 


ing this store is the extreme polite eat- © 


whether a purchaser or not, and to this” 
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tention and courtesy shown their patrona, 


na 


cause, connected with judicious advertise 


ing, does Mr. McNeal give most credit for] 
the establishment of his large and lucrar 


tive business. 
From a pecuniary point of view, 


house was never in a more prosperous COR- ‘ 
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plies, and, in fact, everything that is prop- 


this line, can 


er and correct to carry in 


be found there at reasonable prices for cash. 


terns 


found a stock of unusual beauty, the pat- 


being new and late ones, and em- 


' podying some of the handsomest creations 
ever shown in wall paper in Atlanta. You 


d not fail to catch the eye,of the pass- :ean secure anything from a plain wall 
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In the wall-paper department is to be 
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* JOHN F. DRYDEN, President§ 
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PAID POLICY-HOLDERS TO DATE, OVER $31,000,000.00. 


The PRUDENTIAL has forged its way ahead until it stands in the 


front rank of the great life insurance companies of the world. 
-unexcelled facilities for transacting a large business, and offers all 
that is good in life insurance, and under the best conditions. . 
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ARS AS [0 GENERAL AGENCY CONTRACTS, APPLY TO 


AGENCY, 
-SQUTHERN DEPARTMENT. 


JAMES O. WYNN, President. 
H. E. W. PALMER, Secretary. 
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Atlanta leaped rapidly forward. As the months 
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tial spirit than the writers of today can be expected to exhibit. 


rolled on the vital forces of the confederacy began to 
center in the city which had not. been regarded as 
worthy of the honor of being the confederate capital. 
Great warehouses and factories sprang up; depots of 
supplies were established; military, commercial, indus-. 
trial and political affairs began to feel the influences 
radiating from this important stronghold of the south. 
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man, and when her red walls began to bristle with guns 
and all the world waited for the result, the dauntless 


Atlanta braced up for the final struggle with Sher- 
: 


and heroic young city serenely faced a hundred thous- 
“The capital of .the Confedera- 


and foemen and said: 


* 


cy is at Richmgnd, but here you will find the heart of ; 
the south, the real center and stronghold of the new 
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The war-time history of the Gate City would fill many volumes, and the narrative would be of 


thrilling interest. It would include the stirring details of one of the most exciting campaigns of the war, and would also embrace & record of almost unparalleled 
daring, suffering and fortitude. 


Atlanta became a focal point in the struggle at an early day. 


Here, the confederacy centered its vast depots of supplies and its numerous factories. 
For more than six weeks there was continuous fighting within a stone's throw of our busy streets. 
The thunders of many batteries made the ground tremble as though in the convulsion of an earthquake. 


tion. 


one death grapple at the city's gates. 
redoubts grew redder still with the blood of their brave defenders. ) | 


e 


The red hills and 


The heart of the confederacy—its backbone—its storm-center, as it was called, fell:into the enemy’s hands. For nearly two months and a half the captors 
held the place in their grim clutch. The peaceful inhabitants were driven into exile, and the metropolis which had defied fate, when she sat proudly enthroned in 


her circle of fire, was compelled to bow her queenly head under the conqueror’s yoke. 
After the slaughter of the sword, the torch finished the work of destruction, and when Sherman started on his march to the sea he left behind him a 


desert of ashes and smoking ruins. | 


Rehabilitation and reconstruction followed under the bayonet rule, and finally 


disenthralled, with the morning light of a new century kissing her forehead. 
- What follows is only a mere fragment of a story of heroism and devotion which will challenge the world’s admiration for all 


veterans who are beginning to throng our streets will read between the lines of these chapters, and recall a thousand incidents which deserve a place in the 


Many of these old heroes were among the city’s defenders a generation ago. 
is dedicated, with hearty welcome to all, and with the hope that they may long be spared to illustrate the valor and the virtue of this knightly race! 


nation’s annals. 


ml a) CHAPTER I. 
Atlanta in Sixty-One. 

Georgia was not a leader in the secession 
movement, but s6me of her statesmen were 
potentially influentia] in shaping the public 
sentiment of the south during that period, 
and through the civil war. 

Months before the eléction of Lincoln 
to the presidency, Robert Toombs, in a 
speech before the United States senate, 
said: 

“I denounce the republican party as ene- 
mies of the constitution and enemies of my 
country, and I shall treat them as such. Il 
submit it to the judgment of. the senate, 
the country and the civilized world, if, ac- 
cording to the public law of all civilized 
nations, we have not just cause of war 
against our confederates.” 


He declared that, with the success of the 
| Toombs, Gartrell, 


‘traitorous’ republican party, “peace and 


safety are incompatible in ‘the union,” and | 


concluded with these impassioned words: 
“Listen to no vain babblings, to no 
treacherous jargon about overt acts; they 
have already been committed. Defend 
yourselves; the enemy is at your door; wait 
not to meet him at the ‘hearthstone—meet 
him at the doorsill—and drive him from 
the temple of liberty, or pull down its 
pillars and involve him in a common ruin!’’ 
Congressman Lucius J. Gartrell, repre- 


senting the Atlanta district, made speeches | 
of a similar tenor in the house, Such fiery | 
utterances angered the north and inflamed | 


the northern pecple. They made peace tm- 
possible, and,they drove, Georgia into a 
revolution in which she was destined to be 
cam \ mn of ; 7 ae rte sees gh fy: ; ; ; 
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the city of the siege rose from her desolation, redeemed, regenerated and 


time to come. The gallant 


To these gallant warriors and patriots this issue of The Constitution 


ridge and Lane, Douglas and Johnson and 
Bell and Everett. There was no republican 
party in the state, and no Lincoln ticket 
was voted for. Never before in the history 
of the state was there such a campaign 
of stump speating. Such oraLors as 
Toombs,- Herschel V. Johnson, . Howell 
Cobb, Alexander Stephens and his brother 
Linton, Henry R. Jackson, H. V. M. Mil- 
ler, Augustus Wright, Ambros? Wrights 
Ben Hill and A. H. Colquitt spoke almost 
every night. Stephen A. Douglass came 
to Georgia and spoke tu an immense avdi- 
ence in Atlanta. 

Excitement ran high in this city. It was 
dangerous to be suspec’ed of political had 
faith. The fate of V. A. Gaskill is a case 
in point. He was chairman of the Fulton 
county Breckinridge 2xecutive commiitce. 
Fo. some indiscreet exoressions the com- 
mittee expelled him, and declared him no 
longer worthy of its politica) fe'lowsnip. 

Lincoln was elect2d and Governor Biown 
came out in a letter advoca.ing sccertwn. 
ex-Governor LTammpkin, 
Howell Cobb, Thomas R. R. Cobb and 
many other prominent puvlic raen agreed 
with him. H. V. Johaso, Pen Hill, Alex 
Stephens. Dr. Lovick Pierce and «irer 
good men begged the p2Jple to stand by ite 
union. 

At that time Atlanta was a city of about 
15,000 inhabitants, two-thirds of whom were 
whites. The city —— four saggt ga 

nd though not over fifteen years 3 
wt comnaed as a marvel of rapid growth 
and future promise. The citizens were 
liberal and progressive people from a!l 
parts of.Georgia, the south and every quar 
ter of the union, with a smal! percentore 
of foreigners. Opinion. was divided here 
upon the policy of secession, Cut ats ac’vo- 
cates were bold and violént, while the oth- 
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all hazards. Speeches were made by Colo- 
nel Tom Howard, Colonel Thomas L. 
Cooper, Colonel Ben Yancey and Colonel 
A. B. Seals. 

Among the signers that night were the 
foilowing: Scott Wilson, William Barnes, 
Alex M. Wallace, Mark A: Huson, Thomas 
Bomar, M. E. Heggie, W. S. Bassford, Ben 
C. Yancey, J. R. D. Osborne, Willis PB. 
Westmoreland, J. P. Logan, A. M. Orr, 
T. F. Lowe, G. W. Anderson, Jabez R. 
Rhodes, George G. Hull, C. C. Green, T. E. 
Walker, E. D. Cheshire, W. B. Cox, W. L. 
High, Robert A. Crawford, A. A> Gaulding, 
Willlam A. Fuller, Jr., C. C. Howell. J. 

M. C. Hulsey, G. J. Foreacre, James E. 

Williams, William Gflbert, J. S. Fears, D. 

H. Connally, T. W. J. Hill, George W. 
| Lee, W. T. Wilson, B. F. Bomar, A. B. 
Seals, J. F. Alexander, L. C. Wells. Thom- 
as L. Cooper, T. C. Howard, A. G. Thomas, 
E. B. Walker and C. K. Maddox. 

At subsequent meetings such men as the 
folowing were. enrolled: Lucius J. Gartrell, 
William H. Peck, John H. Steele, D. C. 
O'Keefe, F. R. Shackelford, P. M. Sitton, 
J. M. C. Reed, Gam R. Hoyle John H. 


created a sensation. When the telegram 
came Francis 8. Bartow was addressing a 
public meeting. The dispatch was read and 
the speaker said: 

“Yes, while you talk of co-operation. the 
thunders of the cannon and the clash of 
sabers reach you from South Carolina. Is 
that noblesstate to be left to the cold caleu- 
lation of the co-operationists of Georgia?” 

There were deafening cries of “‘No, nev- 
er,”’ and the audience was wild with enthu- 
siasm. Judge O. A. Lochrane followed Bar- 
tow in an eloquent speech also favoring se- 
cession. 

The state convention met at Milledgeville 
and passed the ordinance of secession J2p- 
uary 21, 1861. Atlanta and Fulton county 
were represented by Dr. J. P. Logan. Dr. 
J. F. Alexander and Colonel L. J. Glenn, 
who were earnest and conscientious advo- 
cates of the -policy of secession. But the 
people of Atlanta hai not waited for the 
act.cn of the convention. Early in the fall 
of the previous year, before the presidential 
election, Colonel Thomas C. Howard had 
suggested the organization of a body of 
“Minute Men’’ in Fulton county and the | Seals, Ben May, Josiah B. Daniel, Charles 
idea was so popular that about four hun- i Wells, William Gabbett, John H. Rice, T. 
dred gentlemen enrolled their names as : A. Hammond, 8S. B. Love. Albert Howell, 
members of the association. | A. S. Talley, M. T. Castleberry, David 

On the night of the Ist of November Mayer, W. Rushton, P. Dodd, Sidney Root 
many of the best citizens met at the Carl F. Barth, W. Gq. Gramiling, Ss. 
armory of the Atlanta Grays. Dr. Willis | A. ‘Durand, Thomas M. Acton. F. 8. 
F. Westmoreland was made chairman and ! Fitch, A. G. Chisholm, George H. Ham- 
W. S. Bassford acted as secretary. Cap- | mond, B. F. Bennett, J. W. Loyd, Charles 
tain Alexander M. Wallace, who was af- |; Wallace, B. N. Williford, P. E. McDaniel, 
terwards a gallant colonel in the confeder- | Henry D. Capers, W. M. Williams, Wil- 
ate army, stated that it was proposed to | liam Peters, P. L. J. May, S. D, Niles, I. 
organize a body of citizens of all parties , B. Pilgrim, John H. Loyd, W. P. Mitchell, 
who would pledge themselves to stang by | M. L. Lichstenstadt, John F. Holbrook, 
the state r-ghts of the south, their Honor.; C. H. Strong, Henry Wilson, W. H. 
the'r homes and their firesides, against a | Barnes, John H. Flynn, N. R. Fowler and 
: black republican government. Resolutions | G. T. Dodd.. | 

re offered and adopted binding the meet- | The enthusiasm increased as the weeks | 
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| tion of Fort Moultrie in Charleston harbor 
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| W. H. Barnes, Colonel B. C. Yancey and 
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fought in the 


Among the local orators were Mr. Sidnéy 
Root, Mr. P. L. J. May, F. 8. Fitch, Dr. 
J. P. Logan, John H. Seals, Dr. A. G. 
Thomas, George H. Daniel, W. T. Wilson, 
Alex M. Wallace, T. CC. Howard, Judge 
Wililam Ezzard, Dr. J. F. Alexander, Dr. 
E. T,. Campbell, George 8S. Thomas, 


L. J. Gartrell. 

At one of the meetings the following res. 
olution, offered by Mr. W. 8S. Bassford, 
was adopted: 

“Whereas, News having reached us that 
Abraham Lincoln has been electeq nresi- 
dent of the United States by a dom:inait 
free soil majority, whose sole idea is <he 
destruction of our constilutionai rights and 
eternal hostility to our domestic instiiu- 
tions; therefore, 

“Resolved, That as citizens of Georgia 
and Fulton county, 
time has come for us to assert our rights, 


we believe that the : 


and we now stand ready td second any | 


action that the sovereign state of Georgia 
may take in asserting her independence by 
separate state action or in unison with her 
sister states of the south in forming a 
southern confederacy.”’ 

The organ‘zation was several weeks olf 
when it was joined by George S. Thcemas, 
Warren Jourdan, John B. Gordon, of Ala- 
bama; W. T. C. Campbell, Danfel Pittman, 
Thomas M. Clarke, John W. Leonard, Ed 
C. Murphy and Harry Krouse. 

The following from The Atlanta Intelli- 
geneer télis its own story: 


‘ “At the special meeting of the Minute 


Men on December 7th was received a do- 
nation of blue cockades from Mrs, Judge 
Lyons, for which the association returned 
thanks. Among the new names added to 
the list was tha: of Henry Rhodes, of 

Greene counry. : 
“The case of Henry Rhodes is somewhat 
remarkable. He is ninety years old, and | 
defense of his country at 


| 
| 
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he would again shoulder his gun and fight 
for the rights of the scuth. As he did not 
approve the resolutions adopted by Greene 
county, he had come to Fulton to join the 
Minute Men.” 

John B. Gordon, whose name appears in 
the list of Minute Men, was at that time 
a resident of Alabama. He was a tall, 
splendid-looking young man, and made a 
very favorablé impression upon the meet- 
ing, but none of those present ever dreamed 
that the stranger would be one of. the 
first captains to go to the front, and that 
he would be cne of the greatest generals 
of the war. while at a later date he was 
destined to represent Georgia in the United 
States senate, and ecrve two terms in her 
gubernatorial chair. 

For months before the state seceded At- 
lanta was in a turmoil] day and night. Pub- 
lic meetings were held several times a 
week, and torchlight processions and bon- 
fires made the nights brilliant. The se- 
cessionists were vigi'ant. and active. They 


fore he would submit to abolition misrule 


organized a committee of safety to inves- | 


tigate citizens and strarvers wo were 
supposed to be unfriend'y to the south «nd 
it was dangerous for any Man to express 
union sent'ments. Dr. James P. Hamble- 
ton’s paper, The Southern Confederacy, 
still further inflameag the public mind by 
publishing a “black list,” containing the 
names of the New York merchants whic [a- 
vyored the election of Lincoln. Hambleton 
acv.ted the Atlanta 1 ercharts nut to 
trade with such men, and intimated that 
if they patronized them they need ot ex- 
pect to holg their home customers. The ar- 
ticle was the sensation of the day, and 
maae the northern u.wspapers’ a2.) pecple 
very indignant. 

The people were kept in a restless and 
excited state of mind by the violent utter- 
ances of their orators and the newspapers, 
the startling rumors which were 


~~ 


told that old John Brown would find tmi- 
tators, and that bands of lawiess ruffians 
would invade the south, ineiting the negroes 
to insurrection, and inaugurating a came 
paign of murder, arsogq and pillage. Such 
reports naturally alarmed the inhabitants 
of the rural districts, and they increased 
the bitter sectional feeling which was made 
more violent by the election of a republi- 
can president. The Atlanta military com- 
panies had frequent drills and parades; 
new ones were organized: men wore seces- 
sion cockades everywhere, and nothing was 


| talkéd of but the burning issues of the hour. 


| 


The preachers took a hand in the discus- 
sion, and some of their sermons were re- 
markable for their werlike tone and the'r 


elaborate defense of slavery as a divine in-_. 


stitution. 
There were in Atlanta several hundred 


citizens of northern amd foreign birth who : 
syim se thigers.— 


were known to be wnion 
These persons were closely watched, ind 


any indiscretion on their part would ‘have ~ 
led to unpleasant consequences, but the ma~ ; 


jority of them were sensible, well-mi 


persons who were on good terms with their- 


southern neighbors, and while they we é. | 


opposed to secession, they did net was 
see the south oppressed or injured, — 
rule, these people attended quietly to 
business and gave no offense to angi 
They were not molested, and only @ % 
thought it necessary to go elsewiiere | 
insure their personal safety. 3 Se 
Slowly, but surely, the country <Piftes 4 
to civil war. And yet there were thi usa: 
of intelligent people who were firmly Gam 


vinced to the very last that t > we & 


be no conflict between the sect pe 
ing business men and politicians 7am 
from their trips to the eastern citie} 
winter of 1860-61, and told their frien 
the outlook was . They sa 
even in the event of secession, the 
would not fight. It was @ cor nere 
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Here, generals and statesmen discussed military movements and questions of civil policy. q 
Here, the refugees from half dozen invaded states sought shelter and protec- | 
The legions of Hood and Sherman engaged in more than 
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THE LATE COLONEL G. J. FOREACRE. 


- A Gallant Officer Who Was Atlanta’s First Provost Marshal and Who, in 
After Years, Became Famous as a Railway Manager. 


trade of the south. For business reasons the 
northerm people would be opposed to war. 
They would try to keep on good terms with 
their southern customers in order to pre- 
vent them from transferring their trade to 
Europe. Then the idea was emphasized 
that both sections were too sensible to 
plunge into a civil conflict when it would 


--\ be so easy to arbitrate and settle any bus- 


Situation by openly declaring 
erring sisters,’’ as he called the southern 


iness matters in dispute, such as the com- 
pensation to be paid to the federal gov- 
ernment for the forts on southern soll and 
other national property. But, if the war 
could not be averted, these talkers said 
that it would be of very brief duration. 
The southern armies would win every bat- 
tle and after a few defeats, the north would 
be anxious to make peace on any terms. 
Europe would side with the south, and the 
north would mot be able to carry on a war 
with the sentiment of the civilized world 
arrayed against her cause. 
Horace Greeley, the editor of The New 
k Tribune, encouraged this view of the 
that ‘“‘the 


Y 


states, should be allowed to depart in peace. 
He was known to be one the most influ- 
ential abolitionists and republicans of his 


~ © “generation, and it wwas supposed that his 
= ie 


, 5 


ecitorials fairly represented the sentiment 
of the majority of his party. So state after 
state seceded, and the people of the two 
sections threatened war and babbled of 
peace almost in the same breath. They 
were in such a wild whirl of confusion that 
they did not seem to realize the full mean- 


_. ing of the events of that period. The first 


guns were fired in Charleston harbor, but 
still jt was hoped and believed that wise 
counséls would prevail amd no further col- 


ae ‘sions would occur. So general was this 


impression that many northern men settled ; 


in Atlanta and other southern towns after 
Lincoln’s election. They were confident 
that there would be no trouble, and they 
did not believe that sectional prejudice 


ag ‘would interfere with their business in their 


Po 


new homes. Back of all these, however, 
north and south, were a few thoughtful 


men, students of history and human na-. 


ture, who. looked for a long and a bitter 
struggle between the two sections. Some 
of these men, native southerners, believed 
in the right of secession, but did not think 
that it was good policy to withdraw from 
the union. They knew the strength of the 
north and feared that the south would be 
defeated and utterly ruined. Still, if the 
worst came, they proposed to go with their 
people and stand by them, right or wrong. 
Governor Brown, with his characteristic 
foresight. began to make preparations for 
hostilities before the first overt act, When 
he learned that arms shipped from eastern 
factories to Georgia had been stopped in 
New ‘York, he at once ordered the seizure 
of veasscis belonging to citizens of that 


atate which happened at that time to be 


at Savanneh. Promptly after the seces- 
sion of ris state. he took possession of the 
United States mint at Dahlonega and the 
arsenal at Auguste. Fort Pulaski, at the 
mouth of the Savannah river. was seized 
before the state went out of the union. 
He made arrangements for the purchase 
of large quantities of arms, and actively 
encouraged the volunteer military com- 
panies. With less experience than many 
of the leading statesmen of the country, 
he showed that he was better fitteq than 


bess any of them to cope with a great emer- 


gency. He believed in the right of se- 
e@ssion, and it was his conviction that 
the election of a sectional republican pres- 
ident meant an aggressive crusade against 


» “the southern institution of slavery, unless 
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there should be compromises and pledges. 
which he felt could not be expected from 
@ dominant party flushed with victory 
and undcr the leadership of reckless and’ 
extreme men. Perhaps he was not over- 


confidént of victory, but if he had any | 


misgivings he kept them to himself, and 


from the beginning to the end of the-con- 


flict his utterances were of a hopeful and 
encopraging character. He was one of the 
to appreciate the importation of form- 
the proper commercial and financial 
relations with the great centers of Eu- 
He believed that the south’s cotton 


crop could be made an important factor 


in our diplomatic dealings with the great 


powers. It was his idea, also, that no time” 
ghould be lost in providing the forces of 
- the seceding states with an adequate sup- 


ply of the latest and most effective Weap- 


ons of modern warfare. 
- capital was then at Milledgeville, the g0v- 
- ernor’s influence was potential everywhere 


Though: the state 


and Atlanta. was practically the center 


side of the 
“rolling mill, 


from which it radiated. jz 

T Atlantians were a wide-awake. peo- 
an eye to the business. 
situation. They had a big 
two or three foundr'es and 
several smal) factories, and they 
necessity of increasing their manufactur- 
ing facilities. They would be needed in 
war, and they would be profitable in’peace. 
under a new goverenment, if trade’ should. 
be withdrawn from the north. Before 
Georgia went out of the union, and for 
weeks afterwards, while trade : 
stil eontinued between the two sections, 
Atlanta sent out scores of shrewd Capl- 

‘Nets and speculators who traversed the 
northern and western states, purchasing 


| everything they thought would be useful 


ps 


south with them 


< 


= establishments in Atlanta—big 
hardware, grocery and 4 


of staple goods and ma- 
experts to g0 
to manage the practical 
fetails of various manufacturing enter- 


prises. i si 

there were large mercantile 

At that time pate rte 

rug stores, and 
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and traffic | 3 
i which was. 


| of the problems of 


at an early day. to make arrangements for 
the establishment of ‘a branch house in 
Liverpool under the management of Mr. 
Beach, while Major Sidney Root identified 
himself intimately and in a confidential 
way with the confederate government, tak- 
ing charge of some of its most important 
financial and eommercial interests in 
Europe, which he looked after either per- 
sonally or through his partner in Liverpool. 

During those early days of secession the 
city was apparently enjoying a jubilee sea- 
son. State flags floated everywhere and 
the palmetto was a popular emblem. At 
first it was one long feverish holiday. All 
Classes were so restless that the whole 
town seemed all the time to be in the midst 
of a mardi gras festival. When people met 
their friends in the stores, on the streets, 
or in any public place théy collected in 
little groups to discuss the absorbing ques- 
tions of the day. Business men became so 
much interested in national affairs that 
they neglected their private ventures and 
grew indifferent about matters of loss and 
gain. There was so much uncertainty about 
everything that men who had spent their 
lives accumulating property suddenly turn- 
ed over a new leaf, and surprised their ac- 
quaintances by their liberality and their 
apparent contempt for money. The most 
miserly began to exhibit their public spirit 
and it became evident that it was tne in- 
tention of all to pull together and shure 
_whatever destiny fate might have in store 
for them. Occasionally there was a dis- 
cordant note, but it was soon silenced. 
Colonel J. A. Stewart, a good citizen of 
some prominence, was a strong peace 
man, and an outside newspaper published 
a letter from him to the effect that he 
would never acknowledge the de facto gCV- 
ernment of the seceding states. This let- 
ter was severely commented on and The 
Intelligencer editorially suggested thet its 
author should be expelled from the cm- 
munity. Yielding to the request of a com- 
mittee, Mayor Jared Irwin Whitaker visit- 
ed Colonel Stewart and remonstrated with 
him upon his conduct. The colonel then 
Signed a card stating that he did not mean 


States. On the contrary, he pledged him- 
self to unite with his fellow citizens in re- 
Sisting the coercive measures of the fed- 
eral government. This was satisfactory 
and Stewart was not molested. 

Early in 1861 the Atlanta Grays, under 
Captain Alex M. Wallace, prepared them- 
Selves to go to the front at short notice, 
and their example was followed by the 
Georgia Volunteers, under Captain W. W. 
Boyd, the father of Captain Wuilace W. 
Boyd. The Gate City Guard, under Captain 
William Ezzard, held themselves in readi- 
ness. Then Captain G. W. “ee organized 
the first company of regulars tnat went in- 
to the confederate army from this locality. 
Other companies were soon organized, ond 
among them were the Davis Volunteers, 
Captain W. J. Ballard; Confederate Volun- 
teers, Captain L. J. Gartrell: Stephens 
Rifles, Captain L, J. Glenn; Silver Grays, 
Captain Hubbard Cozart; Lewis Phillips 
Rifles, Captain S. CC. Rose: Free ‘T'rade 
Rifles, Captain E. M. Seago: 
Rifles, Captain Collier; Mechanics Rifles, 
Captain C. H. Cassello; Confederate 
Guards, Captain John S. Baker: Fulton 
True Blues, Captain Albert Howell: Whit- 
aker Volunteers, Captain Rasberry, the 
Fire Brigade, the Safe Guard, ‘the Fulton 
Dragons and the Seventh Georgia infantry, 
Colonel L. J. Garfrell. 

In January there was a sharp shock of 
earthquake lasting ten seconds. It ran east 
and west and occurred between 4 and 56 
o’ciock in the afternoon, wren the sun ws 
shining brightly from a clear sky. In ithe 
excited state of the public mind 
this was regarded by many as 
divine warning that the union 
was about to be rent asunder and forever 
divided. Otherg believed that it was the 
Almighty’s erhphatic protest against the 
wicked conduct of the people in rushing 
into war. "The alarming protest was seri- 
ously. discussed and it undoubtedly dis- 
turbed the minds of a large number of 
people. ‘ 

About the last of February or the first 
of March the Hon. Jefferson Davis stopped 
in Atlanta om’ his way to Montgomery. 
where he was to he inaugurated president 
of thé ‘southern cormfederacy..He was the 
guest of the city and was entertained at 
the Trout houSe, on the corner of Decatur 
and Pryor streets. Mayor Whitaker re- 
ceived him with a speech of welcome and 


lMr. Davis responded in a brief but elo- 
quent address, in which he expressed his — 


opinioh that there would be no war, but 
‘that a’clash of arms, if ft should come, 
would be on northern soil, and would re- 
sult In a victory for the south. The speech 
was received with great enthusiasm, and 
-the park, which at that time occupled tae 
vare ih front of the hotel. was crowded 
with ardent sesessionists. The committee 
ef reception consisted of L. J. Gartrell. Pr. 
‘y ‘Logan, J. W. Duncan, Dr. B,. Smith 
‘and Colonel Alex M. Wallace. 
12th of March the Hon. A. H. 
Stephens. vice president of the confed- 
‘eracy, visited the city on his way to Se- 
wannah. A salute was fired in his honor, 
ner Paget followed by a speech ge the 
‘Lawrence M. Keitt, of Sout rn- 
$20) whe vice - eee’. — po Fc 
lie in a peace D 
—— portent the day, but he urged 
active preparation for war as the best way 
Guards, under Captain 
of April for Pen- 
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' care it was easy to detect them, but when 


notwiths | the fact that some of the 
other cities and counties had been more 
extreme in their advocacy of secession. 

the entire year the city was in 
@ whirl of excitement. Day and night vol- 
unteer companies were parading the streets 
and besides the home soldiers there were 
many commands from all quarters of the 
south passing through on their way to the 
scene of action. Camps of instruction were 
established in the suburbs, and in a #hort 
time the citizens became accustomed 10 
the sight of gray uniforms. The firat con- 
federate flag seen in Atlanta was made by- 
& party of ladies who visited Montgomery | 
to witness the inauguration of President 
Davis. On their way home they discussed | 
the new flag on the train and the necéssafy™ 
material was purchased at Grantville and 
the patriotic women at once went to work 
and made a beautiful banner. 
day, March 5th, it was presented with ap- 
propriate ceremonies and speeches to Cap- 
tain G. W. Lee’s company. 

The capital of the confederacy was soon 
transferred to Richmond; the new govern- 
ment ‘hurriedly got things in order, and it 
was not long before its paper currency 
made its appearance. The money of the 
confederacy at first was very crudely en- 
graved. It was printed on an inferior qual- 
ity of paper and was by no means attrac- 
tive. But the patriotic people made a rush 
for it and they willingly accepted it in their 
business transactions. For a few weeks it 
held its own with specie, but when its novy- 
elty wore off gold disappeared from circu- 
lation. Silver followed next. and then the 
better class of state bank motes began to 
be hoarded. The prices of many common 
articles remained stationary for a time, but 
a gradual rise soon occurred. Goods which 
were manufactured outside of the south 
began to be quoted at higher figures in the 
spring. Real estate, slave property, rents 
and wages remained about the same, and 
some common farm products were slow to 
increase in value. Very soon it was 4d's- 
covered that counterfeit confederate notes 
were in circulation. They were turned out 
in great quantities in the northern cities 
and sent through the lines. With a little 


paper money became very abundant people 
were not particular about counterfeits, un- 
less they were notes of large denominations. 
There was more than enough confederate 
currency to supply the needs of the people, 
but the currency craze took possession of 
everybody. Banks, states, cities, villages, 
counties, railroads, corporations and even 
country merchants proceeded to print shin- 
plasters amd use them in their bus!- 
ness, Nobody asked any questions: 
Any piece of printed paper with a picture 
and a figure was accepted at its face value 
and rapidly passed from hand to hand. 
Everybody knew that such enormous 
quantities of paper currency would never 
be redeemed, dad they suspected that 
part of it was counterfeit. But it was no 
time to stop and haggle over small mat- 
ters! So these worthless paper promises 
flooded the country, aud those who worked 
to get hold of them wondered how they 
could invest them in something of perma- 
nent value. 

The inflation of the currency came too 
suddenly. It was a positive injury to legiti- 
mate business. In the cities there was too 
much currency and in the country too lit- 
tle. The stuff was piled up in the trading 
centers, but in the farming districts the 
people could not get hold of enourh to 
supply their wants. The outlook wus Ce- 
cidedly gloomy, and the only ray of tinar- 
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: finally’ persuaded that it was the better 
' policy for the Gonfedefates to proceed slow- 


On the next | 


cial brightness was the confident expecta- 
tion of the people generally that the war | 
would be very brief. This was the idea on ; 
both sides. Lincoln called for only 75,000 | 
men for ninety. days, and all good south- 
erners felt that it would be an easy matter 
tc defeat such an insignificant force. Two 
or three battles they thought would dis- 
hearten the north and secure peace onthe 
south’s own terms. 

The first battle of Manassas set the south 
wild with enthusiasm, The victory con- 
vineced the people south of the Potomac 
that the northerners were no fighters and 
that we could vanquish them if they out- 
numbered us ten to one. There was con- 
siderable. disappointment because our 
troops did not push their advantage and 
capture Washington, but the people were 


Be suman Pr Fotled y, fal came and kt last 
_ winter was upon them, and yet the end of 
the struggié was not in sight. People set- 


tied down in their routine’ occupations anda 


accepted the war as an Inevitable evil 
which might or might.swot worry them for 
Another year. but nobody supposed that it 


“eould under any circumstances extend: be- - 
r yond that period. 

| Every month brought new refugees and 
| settlens to Atlanta, new government Gepots, 


factories, hospitals and offices. New build- 
Jags were erected, hote's, boarding houses 
and cottages were all filled, business was 
“isk and the presence of hundreds of gal- 
lant young officers stimulated the socia? 
side of life. ‘The theaters were well pat- 
ronfized, shows. were open all. the. year 
round and the Atlanta amateurs began a 
brilliant series of entertainments for the 
confederate soidiers which raised a fund 
of about $100,000. The absence of many 
g00d citizens in the army was regretted, 
but the people were proud of their city’s 
record in the war and they were gratified 
to see the rapid growth of Atlanta. No- 
body imagined that the invaders would 
ever reach the interior of Georgia. 

Atlanta was nobly represented in the first 
battle of Manassas by Lucius J. Gatrell’s 
regiment, the Seventh Georgia. This regi- 
ment. with the EKighth Georgia, won fame 
on that memorable day, The official re- 
port mentions Gartrell and@ other Georgians 
as having distinguished themselves in the 
engagement. Henry Clay Gartrelf, the son 
of the colonel of the Seventh Georgia, was 
killed. The Georgia troops bore-the brunt 
of the fighting, and Colonel Francis Bar- 
tow fell fatally wortnded in Gartrell’s arms, 
uttering the historic exclamation: . ‘‘They 
have killed me, but never give it up!”’ 

After this-battle military preparations in 
Georgia were more .active than ever. 
Camps were éstablished in various parts 
of the state, and special attention was 
given to coast defense, The Manassas bat- 
tle aroused the north and made her people 
appreciate the necessity of raising larger 
ang better equipped armies. It demoral- 
ized and divided the south by starting 
controversies which alienated the leaders 
an@ caused bad feeling throughout the 
confederacy. 

Many organizations had tendered their 
services directly to the confederate gov- 
ernment and had been accepted. Governor 
Brown objected to this, an@ President Da- 
vis met him in Atlanta, and after dis- 
cussing the matter, acknowledged that the 
governor was right, and promised in fu- 
ture to have all of his requisitions sup- 
plied through the state executives, 

The confedérate congress at first au- 
thorized an issue of $50,000,000 in bonds for 
war purposes. Howell Cobb and Thomas 
R. R. Cobb urged the people of Georgia, 
as a matter of patriotism, to invest in 
these bonds, at the same time ealling at- 
tention to the fact that Georgia was the 
only state which had adopted the 
eonfederate constitution by a uUnan- 
imous vote, and that she had 
offered a larger number of volunteers 
than any other state. The two Cobbs soon 
went into the army along with Robert 
Toombs. and all three became brigadicr 
generals, 

Governer Brown issued proclamations 
asking the people to contribute money and 
clothing to the soldiers. He also asked 
the citizens to lend the state their private 
rifles and shotguns. All men liable to 
militia quty were ordered to be enrolled. 
In August Judge Whitaker, of The At- 
lanta Intelligencer, the grandson of the 
only governor in the history of the state 
who had ever held.a third term, wrote to 
Governor Brown asking him if he would 
consent to serve a third term in the exec- 
utive office. and also asking him if he 
thought it proper;under the circumstances 
to hold conventions to. nominate a €ov- 
ernor and. candidates for congress. 

In reply Brown opposed party conven- 
tions that year, as there were no political 


divisions and the people had no time for : 
In regard to a manufacture of salt. 


unnecessary assemblage. 


, i 
sire, nor was it to his personal interest 
to be a candidate again. He made this 
interesting reference to the past: 

“In the days of your honored grand- 
father, Jared Irwin, who served with #0 
much ability as governor of Georgia, there 
Was no such usage as that of a first or 
second term only, for he was called to 
the executive chair a third time. The po- 
Hitical usage has since been for the execu- 
tive to retire at the end of the first or sec- 
ond term. It has, however, been simply 
& usage, as there is no constitutional dif- 
ficulty in the way of the same person 
holding the office for a third term. 
I have had no inclination to violate 
this usage. If I have made no character in 
the office in four years I may not expect 
to do so in six. If I have made any repu- 
tation during that time I have then some- 
thing to risk by holding the office another 
term in the midst of a revolution.” 

In conclusion he quoted the reasons given 
for electing him for a third term. There 
were his familiarity with the duties of the 
position and the situation and the danger 
of placing a new and inexperienced man 
in the office, and his duty as one who had 
done so much for secession to remain at his 
post and bear the burden. He felt, there- 
fore, that he could not refuse if the veople 
desired his services, but he declined to 
make any canvass. 

Brown's letter divided the state at once. 
A convention was called to meet in Septem- 
ber at Milledgeville. Some of the «counties 
elected delegates ana others refused to 
send any. Herschel V. Johnson was elect- 
ed a delegate, but Q@eclined to serve. He 
Said that Brown was virtually in the race 
as an independent candidate and that the 
convention would nominate another man. 
The contest would be @ rely personal be- 
tween worthy men and the convention 
would not fairly reptesent the state. He 
proposea not to be trammeled, but to vote 
for the best man. 

The committee met with only 174 delegates 
from fifty-eight counties and nominated 
Judge Eugentus A, Nisbet for governor. It 
‘was a-strong. nomination and the majority 
of the state newspapers indorsed it and 
‘bitterly assailed: Brown, charging him 
With bhaing arbitrary, unconstitutional 
Self-opinionated, greedy of power in- 
flated ane Vain and with assuming 
to be the state. The Atlanta Intelligencer 
and The ‘Federal Union, of Milledgeville, 
oa g0vernor’s oniy newspaper cham- 
The governor made no canvass and is- 
Sued only one public manifesto, a short, 
sharp paper, stating his position clearly 
and firmly, and leaying the matter to the 
people. He was re-elected by a vote: of 
46,493 to Nisbet’s $2g02. It was a-splendid 
triumph and a magnificent popular _ in- 
dorsement. 

The legislative sessions of November 
and December were intensely interesting. 
The majority of the members were anti- 
Brown, and they tried to make it hot for 
him. The governor's message was 
strong. document, thoroughly confederate 
in sentiment, and warlike al] the way 
through. It urged an appropriation of 
$3,500,000 for the military needs of the fol- 
lowing year, arid the passage of a law 
Staying the collection of debts. At the 
inauguration the governor wore a suit of 
Georgia-made jeans. His speech was deep- 
ly impressive and solemnly eloquent. 

The official reports showed that in 1861 
up to November Ist, $1,000.00 had been 
spent for miljtary purposes. The banks 
had loaned the state $842,500. Fifty regi- 
ments were in service from Georgia. of 
which the state had armed and equipped 
thirty. Among the Atlanta citizens who 
held important state commissions was 
Judge Whitaker, of The Intelligencer, who 
was made commissary general. 

The governor and the legislature could 
not agree upon many important matters, 
and the people sided with Brown. Finally 
the legislature split, and after various 
conferences measures were adopted sub- 
stantially in accordance with the governor’s 
recommendations. The sum of $5,000,000 
was appropriated for a-war fund for the 
following year; $200,000 for Georgia hos- 
pital association; $100,000 r the state 
troops; $100,000 for th@ sufferers in Charles- 
ton’'s great fire, and 350.000 to aid in the 
anks were allowed 


th'rd term he said that it was not his de- } the privilege of suspension, farmers were 
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to resist the authority of the confederate 
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THE LATE COLONEL L. P. GRANT. 


A Prominent Citizen and Distinguished Civil Engineer, Who Planned the 
Fortifications Which Were Constructed for the Defense 
of Atlanta During the Siege. 


— 


advised to reduce the cotton crop and 


“plant food crops; resolutions were passed 


Pledging the state to ffght until independ- 
ence Was won; laws were passed .against 
monopoly and extortion, and it was de- 
cided that the state troops should not be 
transferred without their consent to the 
confederate government. 
In the fall elections 
Gartre®, of Atlanta, 
gressman. 


Colonel Lucius J. 
was elected con- 


CHAPTER 2 
Why It Was Not the 
Confederate Capital. 


In the early days of the confederacy 
Georgia was a _ very influential state. 
Toombs and Howell Cobb had been spoken 
of for the presidency, and the former had 
been made secretary of state. The people 
had responded readily when volunteers 
were wanted. Georgia’s great commoner, 
Alexander H. Stephens, was elected vice 
president, and his famous corner-stone 
speech at Savannah had shaped and de- 
fined the issue of the revolution. In that 
speech Mr. Stephens said: 

“Our new government is founded upon 
the great truth that the negro is not equal 
to the white man—that slavery, subordina- 
tion to the superior race, is his natural and 
moral condition. * * * This stone, which 
was rejected by the first builders, is be- 
come the chief corner stone in our new 
edifice.’’ 

This speech set the abolition sentiment 
of the world squarely against the south. 
It killed the last hope of foreign recogni- 
tion. Such statesmen as Howell. Cobb, 
Robert Toombs and Thomas R, R. Cobb 
saw this clearly, and in their address to 
the people during the first year of the war 
they stated that foreign interference was 
only a remote possibility, and that in our 
conflict with a powerful and determined 
enemy we could only succeed by pnited re- 
sistance and a readiness to put the torch 
to every home before yielding it to the foe. 
‘ Naturally, a state which was so promi- 
nent in organizing and defending the. new 
government was justified in desiring to 
have the capita! located in one of its flour- 
ishing cities. The confederate leaders in 
the spring of 1861, before the actuil begin- 


' win Maryland. There wis no 
i reason for having the capital in the cen- 
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the 


ning of the conflict, were without anv 


‘definite knowledge of the policy of the en- 


emy. They did not know where the war 
would be fought, or whether there would 
be any war. At that time Virginia and the 
other border states were out of the ques- 
tion, as they had not seceded, Alabama 
had not been made very prominent in the 
organization of the new government, and 
it was decided that Montgomery would 
make an ideal capital. 

A few months later the situation had un- 
dergone a material change. Tt was then 
known that the federals had shaped their 
mcvements so as to make Virginia the hbat- 
tleground. That state and the other border 
states would need all the care and protec- 


' tion that could be bestowed upon them. The 


Old Dominion had a grand history, and 


Richmond was a city well known through- 
out the world. The officials had offered 
their statehouse to the confederacy for a 
capitol, and it wag accepted. 

There were able politicians wo claimed 
that Atlanta was the,best place in the 
south for a permanent capital, but there 
was so much opposition from other cities 
that the idea was given up by those who 
favored it. Atlanta was then a young 
town and the older southern communities 
sneered at its mushroom zrowth. The place 
had not fairly outgrown iis early reputa- 
tion for lawlessness, and its population 
was by no means distinctively scuthern. 

It was thought that R:echmond would 
sound better than Atlanta. Then, it had 
a historic name, as well as wealth and cul- 
ture. The location of the cupital there 
would please the Virginians. and perhaps 
in perative 
federnls were 


ter of the country. If th- 


| willing to have the headquarters of their 


government in a city near the border line, 
like Washington, the conifirliorutes co'é 
well afford to do the same... 

Atlanta was far in the interior, and safe 
for all time to come, sald the confeder- 
ate leaders. The town would never sniff 
gun powder nor feel arty of the horrors of 
war. It was true that It was a good dis- 
tributing point, but {ft had no history, no 
wealth, no standing © compared with 
an old capital like Richmond 
and it had no suitable bullding for a state- 
house. In discussing the matter the point 
was made that Atlanta had no society, no 
metropolitan features and not even decent- 
ly paved streets. Her people were said to 
have a large percentage of northerners 
and foreigners and it was alieged that it 
was almost a union town in sentiment. The 
Indians had hunted there less than a gen- 
eration before and the place had only been 
chartered and named Atlanta in 1847. 
making the place about fourteen. years old 
when the confederacy started. Clearly, it 
would never do to establish the headquar- 
ters of a great republic in such a com- 
munity. 

Men argued that Atlanta need not be con- 
ciliated or favored. The town was right itn 
the heart of the confederacy and there was 
no probability that Georgia would ever 
withdraw from the new sisterhood of 
states. The young city just out of the 
woods had no prestige. It would be of some 
importance in the future as a trading and 
manufacturing center, but it was altogether 
too raw and provincial for the capital of 
the southern republic. 

The Atlantians yielded to such  over- 
whelming opposition and many of them 
who studied the situation in Montgomery 
and Richmond declared that they would not 
have the confederate capital in their city 
if they could get it by simply asking for it. 


Capitals’ Mr. T. C. DeLeon describes the 
lobbyists who flocked to the Alabama city. 
Men from every part of the south were to 
be seen at the Exchange and they were 
all working for their petty local and per- 
sonal interests. The oid Washington 
leaven seemed to permeate every pore of 
the new government. 

After a few weeks the president and 
his family moved into a plain mans:on 
near the government building. and gave 
receptions there. But the older Mont- 
gomerians complained that their town was 
beginning to resemble Washington too 
much. They were willing to make any sac- 
rifice for the confederacy. but they dreaded 
the importation of Washington morals 
and manners which had come in with the 
old political hacks who held so many of- 
fices under the confederate government. 

And yet there wae a general protest in 
May. when the government moved to Rich- 
mond. The Montgomery newspapers anda 
people talked about broken pledges and 
bad faith, despite the fact that there was 
no agreement to permanentiy locate the 
capitol in their city. In Richmond the 
leaders of society at first merely tolerated 
the high officials and the congress. War 
and politics together did not help things 
in the new capitol An unwelcome ele- 
ment found its way into society, and the 
speculators, monopolists, lobbyists and ad- 
venturers scandalized the better class of 
old Virginians. 

In the meantime Atlanta leaped rapidly 
forward. As the months rolled on, the 
vital forces of the confederacy began to 
center in the city which had not béen re- 
garded as worthy of the honor of being 
the confederate capital. Great warehouses 
and factories sprang up; depots of supplies 
were established: military. commercial, in- 
dustrial and political affairs began to feel 
the influences radiating from this fmpor- 
tant stronghold of the south. Governors, 
generals, statesmen. financiers and trad- 
ers, and occasionally President Davis 
himself. found it convenient to make head- 
quarters in the Gate City. In the excite- 
ment and rushing progress of that period 
the people soon came to the con- 
clusion that they were better 
off without their president, cabinet 
and congress than they would have been 
with them, and during the last three years 
of the war they congratulated themselves 
upon their lucky escape from the burden 
which had fallen upon Richmond. 

The statesmen who had rejected Atlanta 
because there was no probability that the 
town would ever be within convenient dis- 
tance of the seat of war were astounded 
in 1864 to find that the place was within 
hearing of the enemy’s cannon and had 
become the most important military and 
industrial community in the south. The 
eyes of the outside world were turned upon 
this city, which at first had attracted no 
attention because it was supposed to be 
too far im the interior to became a factor 
in the war. 

It became evident after the federals had 
marched into Georgia that all ihe hopes 
of the government at Washington were 
centered upon the capture of this point. 
The newspapers in the north and itn Eu- 
rope began to devote more space to At- 
lanta than to Richmond and the place soon 
became widely known throughout the 
world. The reasons which caused Rich- 
mond to be selected for the capitol fimally 
became just as applicable to Atlanta, but 
it would have been bad policy at that late 
day to make another change. In fact, it 
was objected when the government left 
Montgomery, that it would be ridiculed 
as a perambulat'ng affair, and that Eu- 
ropean diplomats would say that they did 
not know where to find it—that it was here 
today and somewtere else tomorrow. 

Atlanta braced up for the 
struggle | with Sherman. and when 
her red} walls began to bristle with 
runs 2) all the world waited 
for the result, the dauntless and herole 
young city serenely faced a hundred thou- 
sand foempn and said: “The capital of the 
confederacy is at Richmond, but here you 
wiil find the heart of the south, the real 
center and) stronghold of the new republic, 
and behind these ramparts even the old 
graybeards and the women and children 
dare your worst, and will live and die in 
the rivers of blood and the desert of 
ashes which follow your vandal swords and 
torches!”’ 

That was the spirit of a genuine rebel 
capital, and it required the presence of no 
president, cabinet nor congress to make 
this heroic city loom up then and for all 
time as the real head and ®@front of the 
confederate states. 

Tt would be easy to expand this chapter, 
showing why the confederate capital was 
never established here, but the thoughtful 
reader who follows the story of Atlanta in 
the war will firid himself saying to himaef: 
“After all, this’ flame-crowned city of the 
siege was the real capital of the country 
south of the Potomac, and when she feil 
the doom of the confederacy was sealed!” 


CHAPTER 3. 
Backbone of the Confederacy. 
In the course 6f a few monthe after the 
first outbreak of hostilities the fact became 


apparent that Atlanta was one of the 
most impcrtant period the confederacy. 


final 


During the war period the town had four 
railways—the W n and Atlantic, the 
Georgia, the Mac®m and Western and the 
Atianta and West{Point. With these lines 
of transportation @nd their feeders it was 
possible from this point to carry on travet 
and traffic with ev@ry iocality in the south. 
It was an easy MiAtter to collect supplies 
here from the producing districts of 
several states, andi from the ¥% 


resided here, 
men of enter- 


ven 


big rolling mill owne 
d 
William Markham and Le ay Meners. 


had more ord Wis Scofield soon 
ers tha : 
dries, a n it could fill: the foun- 


. tin shops and simi- 
nereased their workin 
= har multiplied their facilities. Mr. 
alter: oe Manufactured spirits. of 
4 — 8. A. Durand had a factory 
a out bags; Mr. Peter Huge 

ge sg and candles on a large scale: 
“ool . . Chandler started a sword fac. 
rail a McPherson operated a large 
— Harssgpeange dh the Jack brothers furnished 
hardtack in large quanaities: Mr. Dwight 
tk made an excellent article of ink: 
<1 soam Hape made false teeth, gold foil 
- silver wire for surgical purposes, and 
ears n Green started an erivelope fac- 
ry. The government established and 
equipped large plants which manufactured 
enormous quantities of cannon, shot 
sheli, gunboat iron plate, canteens, 


shops in which 
hats, 


books, and hundreds of useful articles. 
Shops and factories sprang up on almost 
every street; and the rooms over stores 


were frequently utilized for small indue- | 


tries. 


The presence of eleven hospitals made it : 


necessary to concentrate larke quantities of 
medical supplies here and the quartermas- 
ters amd commissaries filled many ware- 
houses with their stores. Thousands of 
Operatives came here to live and there was 
not a vacant cottage or room in the whole 
city. 

Messrs. Beach & Root, with their Liver- 
pool branch house, succeeded in running 
the blockade with many valuable cargoes, 


and a large share of the goods thus import- | 
The! 
profits of blockade running tempted many ! 


ed came to Atlanta for distribution. 


adventurous men to engage in the business 
and a few Atlantians were directly and 
indirectly interested in the traffic. At one 
time ten dollars invested in quinine in Nas- 
sau would bring $600 in Charleston. 
cargo of cotton purchased in Georgia woulda 
sell for $150,000 in Liverpool. 
the headquarters of the blockade runners 
and from there they watched their chances 
to ship into Wiimington, Charleston and 
other ports. The vessels used in running 
the blockade were built on the Mersey or 
the Clyde and they were frequently con- 
structed in the short period of sixty days. 
One of these vessels was expected to make 
enough on its first trip to repay its cost. 

By the second year of the war the entire 
confederacy began to look to Atlanta for 
supplies. Everything had virtually drifted 
here and centered here. In other cities 
people began to contemplate the possibility 
of being raided, besieged or captured and 
they were afraid to invest capital in large 
enterprises. But Atlanta was safe. She was 
SO far inland and so remote from the ene- 
my that even the wildest dreamer never 
Suggested that she weuld some day be in 
the cemter of a cluster of battlefields. 

The Gate City had long been a familfar 


Mame, but as the war progressed people ' 


began to speak of the place as the back- 
bone of the confederacy. Federal] prisoners 
who had been exchanged told their countrv- 
men throughout the north ‘that Atlanta 
was the most flourishing town in the 
south; that it had seven dafly newspapers— 
The Confederacy, Intelligencer, Guardian. 
Reveille, Knoxyille Register, Memphis Ap- 
peal and Commonwealth—besides publish- 
ing houses, many factories, Jand, in fact, 
they represented it as an immense indus- 
trial center. So the idea gradually gained 
eround in the north that the capture of At- 
lanta would crush the confederacy and end 
the war. 

Without the facilities afforded by this, 
the confederates would have been seriously 
hampered in the equipment and transporta- 
tion of their troops. At any time during 
the conflict the south could have lost any 


seaport. and any city near the border with | 


far less damage to the confederate cause 
than would have resulted from the loss of 
the Georgia metropolis. 

Three years of active warfare gave the 
city something Iike a hothouse growth. 
Thousands of the best people of the south- 
ern states invaded and overrun by the 
federal armies settled here. They invested 
their money, and decided to identify them- 
selves with a community which promised 
to be the largest and most prosperous in 
the entire south. Richmond, Charleston 
and Savannah felt the pinching pressure 
of the hard times catsed by the 
war but even so . iate as the 
spring of ’sixty-four, after Sherman had 
marched through north Georgia as far as 
the Etowah river, Atlanta loomed up se- 
rene and confident, with her industries in 
full blast and her transportation jlines 
pouring into her storehouses all the sup- 
plies, home and foreign. that were needed. 

Even then, when coffee sold for $20 a 
pound, flour for $500 a barrel, butter for 
$15 a pound, beef at a fabulous price, and a 
small fortune was required to buy a good 
suit of clothes, people flocked here to do 
their trading. The best goods that run the 
blockade were sold here, and when cus- 
tomers had money and were willing to 
spend it, they could buy anything they 
wanted. 

The government at Richmond saw that 
it was of vital importance to protect and 
eave this central point. Its capture by the 
federals would practically cut the confed- 
eracy in two, and make it impossible to 
transport troops or obtain supplies. 

It was a severe blow to the confederates 
when the enemy covered Tennessee and 
north Georgia, and made it impossible to 
travel and transport troops and freight 
from Atlanta to Richmond by way of Chat- 
tanooga, Knoxville and Lynchburg, but the 
railways from this city reaching through 
Alabama, Georgia, the Carolinas and Vir- 
ginia still remained, and were of incalcu- 
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or years, but 
the confederate leaders felt confident that 
they woukd never reach Atlanta. 
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way leading to his base of supplies; his 


/ army would starve; he would not be able 


to successfully besiege the town, and the 


| hills and other obstacles in his way would 


make it easy for comparatively a small 
army to defeat him with disastrous re- 
This was the opinion 
of military experts on the southern side. 

In this region it was believed that, if 
compelled ‘to make a choice, the confed- 
erates would abandon Richmond, but they 
would never give up Atlanta. The private 
soldiers and country people agreed with 
experienced officers and statesmen, that it 


| would be fatal to the confederacy to yield its 
. very heart, its most vital point. If the worst 
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the southern armies could 
concentrate in this quarter, fight a few 
battles, and then recover lost ground, but 
if they retired from this locality and al- 
lowed the enemy to divide the south into 
two sections, besides wrecking the rail- 
ways, it would be impossible for the con- 
federates to regain what they had lost. 

The state government also made the city 
its principal supply depot for the same 
reasons Which controlled the authorities at 
Richmond in their selection of the place for 
a military center. In his ‘“‘History of Geor- 
gia.’’ General Isaac W. Avery says: 

“The difference between Virginia and 
Georgia, in their: relative situations and 
importance in the anatomy of the revolu- 
tion, was very striking. Virginia was a 
guteway on the border. Georgia was the 
very vitals of the confederacy. When 
Vicksburg fell Georgia became the heart 
of the cause. This state was the main 
source of the -grain supplies. It was also 
the chief manufactory of military stores, 
Atlanta being the grand center of produc- 
tion and distribution. Back 4{n the supposed 
interior point of safety, the thousands of 
federal prisoners held in our hands, held 
under the federal policy of non-exchange, 
were huddled at the famous Andersonville 
stockades in southwestern Georgia. But the 
living, dominant spark of confederate ex- 
istence and power lay in the grand army. 
one of the two that propped up the super- 
incumbent and massive, yet tottering cause 
of southern nationality, This army reposed 
on Georgia soil, gathering its wounded en- 
ergies for the last, conelusive, desperate 
ordeal.’’ 
oe: i864 the crucial point of the war was 
7 ae was understood that the loss 
Siete Te cet menm the loss of the 
the cutting @ of as st “a army ane 
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Pert ig: : ons for the other army 
in Virginia. The whole country looked on 
- breathless Suspense, and at Richmond 
and Washington the authorities awaited 
the result with intense anxiety. Governor 
Brown called his legislature together on 
the 10th of March, and sent to that body 
a message in which he suggesteq various 
defensive measures. About this time the 
financial condition of the state showed the 
disastrous effects of war. Avery's hist6ry 
has the following: 

“The property of the state had been in- 
flated from $840,041,127 to $1,612,592,8068, the in- 
flation evidencing the ruinous depreciation 
of confederate currency. Polls had fallen 
from 052,764 to 39,863, demonstrating the 
ravages of war upon our men. The state's 
expenditures for 1864 amounted to about 
$14,000,000. The public debt had grown to 
the enormous sum of $23,980,692. But a 
most Ominous fact was that bank capital 
had fallen from $70,713,048 to $44,816,979, or 
nearly one-half. The number of indigent 
people, families of soldiers, “had swelled 
to the appalling size of 117,889, or the full 
proportion of the entire yvoting population 
of the state at the beginning of the war. 
Chatham county had 3,058 indigents: Cher- 
okee 2,598, Gordon 2,390, Gilmer 2,106, Pauld- 
ing 1,875, Gwinnett 2,390. These are fright- 
ful figures and they reveal a crushing tale 
of misfortune and misery. The shocking 
aggregate of want and distress cannot 
be conveyed ih its full practical meaning. 

‘“‘There is another side of this economic 
question, equally as interesting and sugges- 
tive as these dreary numbers of personal 
indigence and family bereavement. There 
had been such speculation by the non- 
combatants that there was a wonderful 
aristocracy of sudden wealth. Of 91,505 
taxpayers, fifteen were assessed at over 
$500,000 each, thirty-six over $300,000, 131 
over $200,000, 829 over $10Q000, 2,628 over $50,- 
000, according to confederate values. 

‘There is a strange and dramatic teach- 
ing in these figures. While the brave soldiers 
were fighting in the field, and their fami- 
lies were paupers at home, living upon the 
bounty of the state, there were behind 
the protecting aegis of a craven non-com- 
batancy thousands of enterpr'sing citi- 
zens filling their coffers and gorging their 
purses with the profits of some sort of 
greedy trading.” 

Under such conditions it was natural 
that Atlanta, which had been under mar- 
tial law since August, 1862, and which was 
at once a city and a camp, shou!d present 
very ,sharp economic extremes. There 
were contractors and speculators here who 
were rolling in wealth, and@ there were 
thousands of people who were in the 
depths, of poverty. There was work for 
everybody, but the wages of ordinary toil- 
ers were very low, and in that era of high 
prices it was difficult for a workingman’s 
family to buy the common comforts of 
life. There was a growing hatred of ex- 
tortioners among the masses, and the sol- 
diers were very bitter in their complaints. 
Upon one occasion there was a smail 
bread riot in the city. It occurred fn 
broad daylight, and the _ participants 
were some forty or fifty hungry 1look- 
ing women ‘whose ragged eostumes 
told the story of their condition, These wo- 
men plundered a number of stores, taking 
such articles of food as they needed, and 
behind them walked a few hundred soldiers 
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dies and baskets for them, acting also as 
their- protectors. Any interference with 
the women rioters would have caused the 


and bloodshed would have followed. For- 
tunately this lawlessness was not repeated. 

The governor visited Atlanta frequently. 
While the confederate government had its 
headquarters at Richmond it was generally 
understood that the Georgia city had be- 
come a dominant factor tn military, potiti- 
cal, industrial. commercial and financial 
matters. Foreign agents and blockade run- 
ners visited Atianta as often as.they went 
to Richmond. It was generally understood 
that when men had important enterprises 
to push forward they could find what they 
needed right here and could reach the gov- 
ernment just as easily aa tney could at the 
capital on the James. 

Atlanta had been made a port of entry 
just before the war, and Mr. [.. 
DeGive thhad established himself here as the 
Belgian consul. Through his efforts, goods 
from Belgian factories were imported dur- 
ing the first year or two of the war, and 
the idea gained ground that tthe city m‘geht 
in the near future enjoy close and profit- 
able trade relations with the European 
markets, 

Notwithstanding fts eomposite ponpula- 
tion, the town was devoted to the confed- 
erate cause. The union sympathizers were 
numbered by hundreds, but they were, as 
a rule, good citizens who remained quiet, 
giving the government and their ne'gh- 
bors no trouble. These people had their 
business interests att stake, and they felt 
that every serious and destructive blow 
from the invading armies damaged them, 
in common with the citizens around them. 
To the very last, Hood’s army had the 
hearty co-operation and support of the 
non-comba'tants. Whether natives or for- 
eigners, secessionists or untonists, the peo- 
ple behind our clay fortresses and breast- 
works never raised a hand to obstruct or 


hamper the work of their gallant dafend- 
ers, 


CHAPTER IV. 

The Struggle for Atlanta. 
When did the federals begin their strug- 
gle for the possession of Atlanta? 

It would be difficult to fix the date, but 
the campaign was started long before the 
invaders obtained a foothold in north Geor- 
gia. As far back as April, 1863, Colonel A. 
D. Streight, of the federal army, led a 
invading force of 1,500 men to the rear of 
Erags’s army in lower Tennessee. His 
object was to cut off Brage’s communica- 
tions and destroy supplies in Georgia. 

The daring colonel marched from Ten- 
nessee in the direction of Rome, where he 
expected to capture and destroy large quan- 
tities of confederate stores. Genera] N. B. 
Forrest had less than 600 men, but when he 
heard of Streight’s raid he started with his 
small force to intercept him, and sent word 
to Colonel Roddy to attack him from an- 
other quarter. 

After a rapid ride Forrest overtook 
Streight at Day’s Gap. and gave immedi- 
ate battle, but the raider simply met the 
brunt of the confederate charge and with- 
drew on the road to Rome. For three 
days Forrest’ pursued him and attacked 
him at every opportunity. The federal 
colonel was driven from his second stand 
at a mountain pass, and pushed on toward 
the Georgia line, but was overtaken the 
next day at Block’s creek, where, after 
heavy skirmishing. he succeeded in cross- 
ing the stream. He burned the bridge be- 
hind him, and for a time was safe from 
pursuit. 

General Clement A. Evans, in his mili- 
tary article in “‘The Memoirs of Georgia,”’ 
says that Forrest found it impossible to 
ford the creek at that point, and was seek- 
ing some other place to cross, when a pret- 
ty country girl, Emma Samson, chanced 
to meet him ip the road. 

“I know a ford,’ she said, “and I would 
guide you if I had a horse, but the Yan- 
kees have taken ours with them.’’ 
General Forrest courteously thanked her, 
and invited her to mount behind him and 
direct him to the place. 

‘“T am willing to go with a brave man 
like General Forrest,’ replied the girl, and 
she jumped on the horse behind him. and 
followed by a courier, conducted the gen- 
era] to a bend in the creek where there 
was an old ford which was available for 
cavalry. 

The men dismounted and were fired upon 
by a picket on the other side. The girl 
then placed herself in front of Forrest. 
“Stand behind me, general,” . she said, 
“and they won’t shoot.” 

Of course the confederate declined such 
protection, and he requested his fair guide 
to remain behind the roots of a fallen tree. 
while he reconncitered the ford. But she 
would not stay under shelter, and several 
bulleta struck the ground at her feet and 
passed through her skirts. 

Taking off her sunbonnet, she waved it 
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blue over the creek ceased firing, raised 


their caps, and wave her three hearty cheers 
|}as she retired from view. 


The oonfederate artillery began firing 
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| Forrest, with his force reduced to 50 men, 


overtook Streight again, and foreed his 
into a pitched battle. 
him three to one, he 
such a factitious show of his strength 
to completely deceive them, and at a crit- 
ical moment he sent an officer to Streicht, 
deman@ing his immediate and unconditional 
currender. The cofonel wanted to discuss 
the matter, but Forrest impatiently de- 
clared that he would wait no longer, and 
ordered a number of couriers and officers 
to ride with orders to several imaginary 
batteries, and four regiments of cavalry. 
As a matter of fact, the confederate leader 
had oniy two. field piecs and a fragment 
of a regiment. but the enemy did not sus- 
pect his weakness. 

“Within ten minutes,”’ said Forrest, .“‘the 
signal gun will fire, and the truce will end.”’ 

Streight gave up. He surrendered his 
entire force of 1,40 men and the prisoners 
were soon on their way to Atlanta. This 
brilliant exploit exe!ted admiration from 
both confederates and federals. It saved 
Izome, saved Brage’s communications, pre- 
vented much valuable property from falling 
into the hands of the enemy and doubiless 
caused a similar federal raid against At- 
tanta to be indefinitely postponed. 

Trea outiook this year was so threa‘ening 
that 18.000 home guards were organized in 
Georgia for local defense. Major General 
Howell] Cobb was useigned to the command, 
with Genera! Henry R. Jackson command- 
Ing the department at Savannah and Gen- 
ern] Alfred Iverson commanding another 
at Rome. 

Rosecrans’s army began to steadily march 
through Tennessee toward the northern 
counties of Georgia. There were Dattles 
and skirmishes with alternating results un- 
til the great battle of Chickamauga opened 
on the morning of September 18th. Rose- 
crane commanded the federal army and 
Bragg led the confederates. The federal 
right wing was held by McCook, the eenter 
by Crittenden and the left by Thomas. Polk 
was on the confederate right and Long- 
street’s command, under Hood, for the first 
day extended to the left. 

As General Evans tells the gtory in his 
admirable history, the federals made a 
demonstration which was premptly met by 
a resolute attack led by Polk against the 
extreme left of the federal army, command- 
ed by Thomas. The confederates rushed 
impetuously upon their foes for the purpose 
of turning the left of Rosecrans, and thus 
beating an open way to Chattanooga. The 
furious assault was gallantly repeated with 
the result of forcing back the federal line 
fora mile or more. The confederates press- 
ed the enemy all day, winning an advan- 
tage here and there, but still failing to break 
down the strong line which bore the brunt 
of the firs’ day’s battle. In the meantime 
Hood, with the divisions of Kershaw. John- 
ston, Cleburne, Stewart and Hindman, as 
well as his own, battered the right wing 
and center with many heavy assaults and 
several times imperiled the fedéral lines. 
but at the close of the day neither side 
seemed io have the advantage. 

That night Thomas. strengthened his 
breastworks and placed his re-enforcements 
in position. Longstreet arrived in person, 
reported to Bragg and the next morning as- 
sumed command of his corps. The two 
armies had made some slight changes in 
their position during the night and the 
dawn of day showed the right wing of 
Brage’s army formed of _ divis- 
ions of Cleburne, Breckinridge, 
Walker and Cheatham, under Walker; 
the left wing with the commands of John- 
ston, Buckner, Hindman, Stewart, Ker- 
Shaw and Hood, under the direction. of 
Longetreet. The genera} federal alignment 
Was apparently unchanged. } 

The confederates moved against the cen. 
ter and left of the fortified federal lines. 
and the left immediately became the scene 
of one of the most desperate fights of the 
war, Charge and countercharge occupied 
the morning and made the spot famous 
for all time. 
the fight,”’ rode headlong 
charges, until] a minnie ball caused him 
to fall from his horse inte the arms of 
some of the soldiers of his Texas brigade. 
With him went down hundreds of brave 
men on both sides, 

The crash and roar of artillery and mus- 
ketry, with all the gory incidents of battle, 
swept up and down the entire field, 
but the flercest and hottest fight raged 
at the left wing, where Thomas hela his 
hotly contested ground. Herd pressed all 
the morning by the veteran d@ivistons of 
Walker, Cleburne and Cheatham, . with 
dificulty maintaining his pesition, Thomas 
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called in the early afternoon for re-enforce- 
ments, which were promptly sent. A mis- 
understanding of orders left a gap in the 
federal] lines, near Davis’s division. Long- 
street saw the opportunity, and hurling his 
troops into the fissure, struck the opened 
flank and threw Davis's division into dis- 
order and rout. Pressing their advantage, 
the confederate divisions mixed among 
the federals at all angles, and charged 
wherever they found a, foe. 

Sheridan was moving to the support of 
Thomas, when Longstreet’s corps drove 
after a brief, brave stand, to 
The flame of battle 
Horseshoe battery, Mission 
ridges, and yvietory seemed 
the confederate grasp. The 
of' McCook and Crittenden, 
eoOmposing the’ entire federal right, were 
broken and driven toward Chattanooga, 
followed by confederate infantry. Rose- 
crans himself mingled with the retreating 
troops and urged them to make a stand 
and save his army 
struction. 

Sheridan and Davis, though driven to the 
rear, eluded their pursuers, reformed their 
commands at Rossville and rallied to the 
support of Thomas, who still held his po- 
sition, bent to a semi-circle with the flanks 
plunged deep into the spur of a moun- 
tain. The support came just when Long- 
street had turned a part of his victorious 
column against Thomas, expecting to drive 
him from his line by debouching through a 
gap in the hills and descending upon his 
flank. Polk was pounding away, Long- 
street’s men were rushing toward the gap, 
and field batterles were hurrying to the 
adjacent hills. The fighting instantly be- 
came desperate. On all sides the confed- 
erates pushed forward with hot enthusi!- 
asm until General Granger unexpectedly 
threw Steadman’s cavalry into the gap, 
placed artillery in commanding positions, 
and double-quickeqg his infantry to meet 
the confederate charge. The fearful colli- 
sion came all at once. Three times Long- 
street’s men charged this fresh federal 
opposition, and then even after dark made 
a final unavailing assault. 

Thomas during all this crisis, when his 
whole command was in danger of destruc- 
tion. withstood every attack, and when 
darkness came he was left im possession of 
his well-earned position. But with his bat- 
tered troops and scarcity of ammunition, 
he would not remain to face the valiant 
foes who would certainly attack and de- 
stroy him at dawn. Under shelter of the 
night the safely transferred his entire com- 
mand to Rossville and then to Chattanvoga. 

The victory may be claimed for the con- 
federates, but the triumph was only par- 
tial, and there was no permanent result. 
The confederates captured thirty-six 
guns, 15,000 small arms, 7,000 _ pris- 
oners and a large quantity of val- 
uable supplies. The battlefield hecame 
theirs by the retirement af Rosecrans to 
Chattanooga, but the losses on both sides 
attest the valor of the soldiers engaged. 
and both federals and confederates have 
good reason to be proud of this historic 
spot. 

After the battle of Chickamauga Rose- 
crans’s army occupied the strong fortifica- 
tions of Chickamauga and Bragg erected 
works om Missionary Ridge and Lookout 
Mountain. For about two months the con- 
federates held their opponents in siege. 
Longstreet’s corps was sent to attack 
Burnside tn east Tennessee, where it fought 
the battle of Knoxville. Gemeral Grant suc- 
ceeded Rosecrans and began a systematic 
reorganizat’on of the army, having been 
re-enforced by the corps of Sherman and 
Hooker. 

On November 1863, Brage’s army ex- 
tended along the general crest of Mission- 
ary ridge from McFarland’s Gap to the 
mouth of Chickamauga creek, a distance of 
about six miles. Grant moved out of his 
trenches, and after two days spent in man- 
euvering for position, he directed his 
massed cOlumns against the confederates’ 
left. Hardee’s corps at that point met the 
assault courageously and the first federal 
attempt was repulsed. Later, about noon. 
another charge was made with heavy in- 
fantry lines, preceded and sustained by 
artillery, by which the federal forces broke 
through a part of the confederate lines. 
gained the crest, and turning squarely upon 
the disrupted ranks, broke the brigades 
successively until the army of Bragg was 
furced into @ full retreat. The day was 
lost to tiie confederates. All the triumph 
of Ch'ckarnazuga vanished the moment the 
wedge of Grant drove into the confederate 
position at the crest. 
confederate army fell ssek, 
first by their victorious foes, but at Tay- 
lor’s ridge Cleburne turned upon the pur- 
suers with such vigor as to win a splendid 
victory, capturing 2530 prisoners and inflict- 
ing a heavy loss in killed and wourided, 
while so arresting pursuit as to permit 
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of these brave troops within the beunda- 
ries of Georg‘a. 

Notable official changes in beth armies 
occurred at this time. Grant was appointed 
commander in chief of the federal forces, 
and went to Virginia to appose Lee, leav- 
ing Sherman in charge of the forces in 
Georgia. Bragg was relieved in December, 
and Hardee was left in temporary com- 
mand, but at his own request hc was re- 
tained in command of his corps, and Gen- 
eral Joseph E, Johnston was made com- 
mander of the army December 27th. 

Two great generals were nowW face to facé. 
Sherman had the advantage of numbers 
and equipment. He had an army 98,787 
strong, while Johnston's entire effective 
force was 42,856 men of all arma. Sherman 
was known to be aggress:ve, skiliful and 
wily. Johnston was a master of strategy, 
and he had the advantage of gelecting his 
ground and fighting in defense of the gtate 
against invasion. He reorganized his army 
at Dalton, and established and fortified 
his line of battle in the vicinity of that 
town and Ringgold, over a broken coun- 
try, where he secured a good defensive 
position against direct attack, but open 
to the objection that it cou'd be turned 
withcut giving battle. 

Sherman found his line in Johnson's 
front, with his right on Mill Creek gap, 
and the left near the Cleveland road, and 
commencing active operations, attacked 
with Schofield and Thomas, but at the 
same time mairched McFherson’s corns 
through the Snake Creek gap tawara Re- 
saca. This early flank movement which 
foreshadowed the general federal plan of 
invasion caused Johnsgtor to withdraw 
from Dalton and fortify at Resaca, where 
the southern force was augmented by the 
arrival of Carthy’s division and Loring’'s 
division on May Ilth to 5,248 men of all 
arms. 

Sherman closely followed his retreating 
enemy, but cautiously fortified at every 
advance. At Resaca the two armies had 
a fight lasting a‘couple of days, The first 
day was spent in desultory but sharp 
fighting. On the second day occurred one 
of the severest engagements in the ex- 
perience of the participants. Sherman’s 
general line extended across the Western 
and Atlantic railroad, somewhat overlap- 
Ping the confederates. The tirst day pass- 
ed in the maneuvering of the two com- 
manders, and on the morning of May 16th 
both armies were ready for action. Tite 
battle was begun during the day by a 
general movement of the federal 
forces against Johnston's breastworks 
at Rasaca. This attack failed. 

General Evans, tn his review of the cam- 
Paign, says: 

“The federals made an attempt to form 
a crossing at Tanner's ferry, which suc- 
ceeded, notwithstanding the stubborn re- 
sistance of Avery’s brigade. It was in this 
action that the memorable charge of 
Stonewall’s Georgia brigade was made 
across an open field under a galling and 
destructive fire in order to secure a posi- 
tion which was regarded as important, and 
which the federals were moving to occupy. 
It Was a quick, sharp, gallant charge, in 
which the Forty-second Georgia, Colonel 
lL. P. Thomas commanding, was especially 
exposed and suffered severe loss. Colonel, 
afterwards General R. J. Henderson, bleed- 
ing from a wound in the face. continued to 
inspire his dauntless command. Lieutenant: 
Colonel Hulsey was cut down in the thick 
of the fray, and borne from the field se- 
verely wounded. Captain Willtam Lowndes 
Calhoun fell with a shot in his hip at 
the moment of the bitterest fire, and many 
a brave soldier on both sides surrendered 
his life. 

“It is also a worthy incident of the bat- 
tle of Resaca that the young cadets of the 
Georgia Military institute, then located 
near Marietta, on one of the foothills of 
Kennesaw mountain, received their first 
baptism of fire. The institute, founded in 
1857, was designed as an academy for mili- 
tary instruction, and furnished the first 
military training of many young”fhen who 
became conspicuous in the confederate ar- 
my. Among them were General P. M. B. 
Young, Genera] George P. Harrison, Gen- 
eral Capers, Captain E. P. Howell and Cap- 
tain John Milledge. It continued its edu- 
cational work throughout the iirst years of 
the war, and in the spring of 1864, when 
the campaign opened at Dalton, the ca- 
dets were eager to take an active part in 
the defense of the state. Ai length they 
were gratified by the “long roll’? and the 
order to take cars at once for the front, 
then at Resaca. The gallant boys reached 
the field and took their place in the line of 
battle. The battalion was commanded by 
Major Capers, and consisted of company 
A, Captain Austin, and company B, Cap- 
tain Manget. During the advance of the 
federals the cadets encountered the Ninth 
mounted LIllinots infantry, and received 
their charge with well-directed volleys, and 
held the ine until ordered to withdraw. 

‘“Sherman’s success in the movement 
at Tanner's ferry enabled him once more to 
turn the confederate flank and put John- 
ston’s army in peril. Yielding,therefore, to 
necessity, the confederate general retired 
from his intrenchments, and after two 
days of small affairs below Resaca, entered 
Cassville, May 18th, about noon, and mass- 
ed his command by brigades for a tempo- 
rary bivouac. Next day a stirring an- 
nouncement in general orders from head- 
quarters informed the troops that battle 
would be given in this new position, and the 
announcement was received with enthusl- 
asm by the gallant men who desired to meet 
their valiant foes, and drive them from 
the soi] of the state. Line of battle Yas 
formed along a range of hills in the rear 
of the town, with here and there an in. 
tervening depression. Accustomed to 
promptly fortify their position, the army 
quickly threw up the ordinary rude but 
serviceable breastworks, but they were 
scarcely made before the alert federal 
troops appeared upon the opposite ridges. 
placed their batteries and opened fire on 
the corps of Hood and Polk, continuing the 
eannonading until ,dark. The  federals 
found an advantageous line along an ex- 
tended range of hills nearly covering the 


entire. front of these two commends, and 
about thirty to fifty feet higher than the 
ridges which they occupied. Batteries 
were accordingly posted at available posi- 
tions where an enfilade would sweep the 
epen ridges of Johnston’s left wing with 
a plunging fire. Pickets advanced to the 
crest could not hold their positions in 
som hese exposed places, on account 
of the heavy cross-firing along severa] hun- 
dred yards of the confederate lines. OD- 
serving this dangerous defect in the loca- 
tion, a careful examination was made be- 
fore nightfall, and then a consultation was 
called at the headquarters of Polk, at which 
Hood and Polk advised Johnston either 
to assume the offensive next morning, or 
to change the positions of their commands, 

These two officers were positive that 
neither would be able to hold his line the 
next day on account of the great exposure 
to enfilade by the federal artillery. It 
seemed evident that Sherman would at- 
tack Johnston's right flank at tiis weak 
point by moving through the open country, - 
instead. of advancing against Hardee's 
stronge sition directly across the valley 
in which the beautiful town was nestled. 
Report was also brought at the same time 
that Schofield's corps was moving to cress 
the Etowah, and threaten the southern 
connections. , 

“Johnston, having the ulthmate responsi- 
bility, ylelded to the views of his lieuten- 
ant generals, and at once gave orders for 
his army to cross the Etowah river. The 
movement required the utmost secrecy and 
celerity, for the withdrawal must be made 


| in the immediate presence of a watchful 
, enemy. 


Accordingly, details were made 
to be deployed along the main line with 
orders to keep fires burning, to cut trees 
and make other demonstrations, while the 
main army moved silently away. The 
night was calm and alight with stars. 
The two lines of battle frowned upon each 
other that soft night in the middle of May 
from the opposing hilltops. Camp fires 
threw their weird light against the sky 
and dappled the foliage of the trees. The 
strange muffled hum made by armies at 
night preparing for tomorrow's battle ex- 
tended along the confederate line. The 
federal general was preparing his flank 
movement from the left, and the wary 
confederate general was preparing to elude 
and disappo'nt him. The devoted econfed- 
erates, confiding in the masterful spirit 
of their leader, quietly drew out of their 
rifle pits, scarcely leaving a trace behind, 
except their hastily constructed trenches, 

The federals, believing the confederates 
had decided to outflank them, or determin- 
ed on a qu ck accault at daynight. hid alres* 
quickly extended an@g advanced their 
lines. It is probable that if John- 
ston had resolved on a d@aylight attack, 
and moved out his troops for that purpose 
befo@te dawn, both armies would have 
foung themselves face to face, and not 
many yards apart. All night the subdued 
sounds of moving troops. crossed from side 
to side, and when the sun had risen the 
main columns of the confederates were all 
on the south side of the river. The @etails 
who had been left to make the show of a. 
line had also withdrawn, and were hur- 
riedly crossing to rejoin the army, while 
at the same time the federal infantry, 
cavalry, artillery and wagon trains were 
in full motion on the roads toward Kings- 
ton. Before noon the whole of Johnston’s 
army was across the river and safe from 
immediate attack. 

“Sherman, in following Johnston from 
Cassville, moved his columns toward Dal- 
las in order, to avoid the Altoona pass, 
and two weeks later the two armies again 
faced each other and fcveht the brilliant 
batthe of New Hope church. Johnston 
-had rested the right of his infantry on 
Little Pumpkin Vine creek, with Wheeler’s 
cavalry as a protecting curtain, and while 
in this position Hooker’s corps w 
thrown aguinst Stewart's division 
near the church on May 25th, 
but was repulsed with frightful 
slaughter. The following two days were 
spent in skirmishes between both cavalry 
and infartry almost without cessation, and 
as Slerman rapidly extended to the left 
So as to employ his usual flank movement, 
Hocd fcund his right flank threatened 
ser'ously by Howard’s ccrps. Having sé. 
cured Clieburne’s division for his relief, he 
massed it in columns of brigades to the 
rear of his extreme right, 
instructions to 
the attack on them, and to quickly deploy  ~ 
into line so that the federals would se | 
suddenly faced by a solid line of infantry, — 
where they expected only an open space = 
upon the confederate flank. Late in the | 
afterncon, May 27th, the anticipated attack i 
was made, the cavalry pickets were brusi- | 
ed aside, and Howard’s corps came down =| 
upon Wheeler’s dismounted men and Cle- | 
burne’s ready division. The unexvected 
stubbornness of their reception caused @ 
temporary recoil, but the attack was again =| 
renewed with chivalric vigor, only to s 
again. And thus the brilliant battle went | 
on until the confederates, taking the of- | 
fensive at dark, made a gallant charg 
forcing their opponents from the field af 
capturing two or three hundred pris 
oners. a 

“Encouraged ‘by the successes of the | 
two aays, Johnston resolved on a general 
battle for May 2th, but the federals” 
changed position during the night, drawe 
ing back across Pumpkin Vine creek, and 
quickly built a strong, :vrtified line. After 
these movements, the two , armies Ffeé- 
mained in threatening 
nearly a week, engaging in scattered cOon- ~ 
tests every day. Sherman repeatedly ag- 
sailed portions of the confederate line, but 
was as often repulseu. All attempts to 


as 


su 
a 


break over the rifle pits which Johnstons 
men had thvown up for protection were 
foiled. and the determined federal com-~- 
mander again shifted position, and over- 
lapped Johnston so thorcughly us to compel 
him to drop to Marietta, and occupy a 
succession of hills with his right on Ken- 
nesaw mountain, his left on Lost mountain, | 
with Pine mountain as his center. On © 
this new line the interpid Hood was placed 
to command the right. Wardee, cool, reso- 
lute, skillful, held the left, and brave- 
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LIEUTENANT GENERAL W. J. HARDEE, 


The Confederate Corps Commander Whose Legions Distinguished The at 
selves in the Battle of Atlanta When They Confronted i as 

the Forces of McPherson. , ) 
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thhearted Polk had charge of the center. 


erman, advancing his newly re-en- 
forced army, faced Johnston fully along 
the whole length of the field. McPherson, 
the idol of his troops, was assigned the 
federal left over against Hood; Schofield, 
the match of Hardee, occupied the right, 
and the gallant Thomas, who had won 
at Chickamauga, con- 
fronted Polk in the center. At this date 
Johnston's effective force of all arms was 
less than 60,000 men, and Sherman hau 
over 100,000, 

“Confident of his strength, the eager 
federal general -began on June Yth that 
remarkable series of assaults, feints and 
@eneral attacks which made this one of 
the most memorable struggles of the long 
pampaign. For more than three weeks 
the deadly strife was protracted with fre- 
guent incidents ani brilliant d‘spluys of 
sublime courage. Tiere were no sham 
battles. The skirmishes were altvays hot, 
@nd new and ther the scourge of battle 
reddened the entire lines with ihe blood 
of brave men. The first week had neariy 


gone when Pine mountain, standing out 


in dangerous salient at Johnston's cen- 
ter, drew the special attention of 
the federal commander. It became also the 


' object of Johnston's solicitude, and began to 

be regarded as an untenable part of his line 
A council upom its brow intend- 
be 
ee gtrengtihened was therefore held, and it cost 

oe the life of the brave and good Lieutenant 
' General Polk. 


‘of defense. 
ed to devise a plan by which it could 


On June 14th a group 


confederate generals, composed of Johm- 


oe ston, Polk, Hardee and the gallant cavalry 
of 


general, Jackson, rode from the front 
Bates’s division to select an advance posi- 
A lull occurring in ihe 


where, 
standing together withim 800 yards of thefed- 
eral guns, they exam‘ned the situation with 
such interest as to attract the special at- 
Very soon a shell 
@ischarged from the nearest battery came 
the distinguished group 
and exploded over their heads. Presently 
amother tore its way to the same spot, and 
crushing through the body of the brave 
Polk, robbed the world of as noble a knight 
as ever made honorable baltie in a sacred 
cause. When the mangled hero fell John- 
ston bent over him in anguish, and assisted 
by his comrades, bore the bieody form 
back to the rear. It is enough to say that 
the true mem of both armies were saddened 
by the fall of Bishop-General Leonicas Po'k. 
The grief is not outworn by the years that 
have elapsed, and as often as Kennesaw 
battle is named the distinguishing event 
of e three weeks’.contest is conceded to 


succeeded to the command of 

@ corps and the general dispositions 
® soon changed, for Johnston found 
t his line of separate eats was 
st Mountain, 

is well as Pine Mountain, he defined a 
Werter and a stronger line of battle about 
Kennesaw which baffled every assault. The 
ederal forces were promptly moved up to 
the situation, fortified themselves 


ifresh, and disposing Infantry and artillery 


= 0 @reat advantage, were ready June 2i/th 
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"Weteran divisions of Cheatham and Cle- 


knew each other's 


‘es stubbornly firm as their own. 


tor ‘the terrible venture made by McPher- 


eee 


} and Thomas to crush the confederates 
w Loring and Hardee. With terrific 
Panhonading amd impetuous infantry as- 
the federal forces rolled in billows 
t fire against the confederate intrench- 
gents and as often ebbed in broken baital- 
ons to the cover of their works. The 


in Hardee's corps and those of 
h and Featherstone in Loring’s corps 


i> re the brunt of the famous attacks made 
‘By men equally veteran and equally brave. 


had met before on many fields and 
mettle. The trained 
“ops of Thomas, who had stood their 
sound at Chickamauga against the fiercest 
enfederate charges, here met with a valor 
: McPher- 
jed his men to the fight, animating 
m by his own chivalric spirit, only to 
‘ee them recoil in bloody, broken regiments. 
Me storm of battle only subsided with the 
Seteine of the sun and the day’s deeds satis- 
ied oth armies of the intrepid courage 
Me each and gave to history an ilustrious 
mmole of the fighting qualities of Amer- 
soldiers. 

the sequel of these efforts for 'hree 

ke to batter down the living wall of 
‘nfederates, interposed between the state 
-@ sweeping desolation, the direct at- 

: in front was abandoned, 
Sherman began an adroit 
‘toward the Chattahoochee 
riv _ infending, as he states in his report, 
“to ava.d the Kennesaw bill.”” In ant’cipa- 
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* tion of this maneuver, Johnston had caused 


rh. tta , 
he Chattahoochee. All along that 
fror. Roswell to West Pcint the 


a 
es 
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@intil called tothe support 


q fo tipns to be constructed near the 


and Governor Brown, co-operating: 


¥ with the. confedeate commander, had for- 
5 warded to this line the stat> croops com- | 


|r \nded by Genera 


1 G. W. Smith. it me 
: in the current story: 0 
* ee aeatos from Chattanoogs 
: that the governor 
prergiel ane manifested deeply 
interest in all military operations. 
department of the state governmeni 
actically on military duty, and the 
strain of popular eoncern ean 
be conceived. The dread of inva- 
‘4 all its horrors darkened nearly 
me. The boom of the hostile cane 
swelled along the hills below Ma- 
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“sj ’ mil away south oe 
ond potted gloomily sien 
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a Ait d been pic 
i divisien had 4 the cossings 


of the cavalry 


» the left wing at Kennesaw, where they 
Be ingaed th the fighting of the int! 
bye. Wien the army fell. back they were 
Fast ‘.Yantry withdrawn to the fort ~ 

=a) aH 4. ion, and were assigned a pate 

ge corps, clearly baffling perpen = : 
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briston's orders to guar 


of 


successfully the minor attacks 
made roeng the withdrawal, Johnston 
moved his afmy across the Chattahoochee 
July 9th, and threw it on. guard at At- 
lanta, Sherman moved eastward from his 
position at Marietta, crossed above Peach- 
tree creek,, ang advancing parallel with 
that-stream, marched left in front until 
Schofield and McPherson reached Decatur, 
leaving the right of the federal army 
commanded by Thomas well up against the 
left bank of the Chattahoochee, According 
to General. Wheeler's report, made to 
confederate headquarters, the entire fed- 
eral army was crossing the rivér July 17th 
and moving against Atlanta. 

In Avery’s history the campaign is dis- 
cussed from a point of view of the author, 
who was an active and a distinguished 
participant. General Avery doubts whether 
there was ever in military annals a more 
cuonsvummately conducted campaizn. In his 
eraplic language, it was a game of chess 
between masters. It was a grapple of gi- 
ants. It was a joust of arms of unsur- 
passed skill between two warriors who 
exhibited the highest ar‘ of warfare. Both 
were wary, adroit, sagacious strateg sts, 
and both were bold fighters. Johneton’s 
policy was to preserve his precious army 
at the sacrifice of territory,draw Sherman's 
army from his base of supplies and give 
battle only where he had the chance of 
success, and where defeat to Sherman 
would be most disastrous. 

Avery was with Johnsten during the re. 
treat, commanding cavalry, and partic- 


repelling 


f 


' wounded at the 


ipating in the actions until severely 
battle of New Hope 
Church. He always describe@ Johnston's 
Management as a faultless demonstration 
of soldierly genius. The fighting was ¢on- 
tinuous, Jehnston fought behind entrench- 
ments,) preserving ‘life to the utmost ex- 
tent, administering all the punishment pos- 
sible and_when flanked he leisurely fell 
back, without the loss of a gun, a canicen 
or a wheeispoke, his army intact, deliberute 


surprises, 


of. the ) 


‘(Jeorgia | 
keted under | 


and orderly as on parade. There were no 
no discomfitures, no disorders. 

The men were troubled at giving up their 
homes to the enemy, but their confidence in 
Johnston never abated. 

Sherman believed that it would be Ais 
best policy to precipitate a great battle and 
crush Johnston at one blow. Failing in 
this he skirted around the strong fronts 
and made it necessary for his opponent to 
fall back. The two commanders showed 
marvelous subtlety in penetrating each 
other’s designs. When Johnston made a 
stand at ‘Cassville and issued his famous 
battle order the men were eager to fight 
and their general’s terse, fiery rhetoric 
roused them like a bugle call. The sol- 
diers were delighted at the thought of fight- 
ing for their homes. They were tired of 
their long retreat and began to doubt he 
wisdom of giving up so much territory to 
the enemy. Thousands of them had left 
their families in the country overrun by the 
federals and it seemed to, them that death 
was preferable to such a retreat. 

No soldiers were ever more in earnest, 
nor in a stronger fighting mood. They were 
astounded sand disheartened when they 
learned that the proposed battle had been 
given up and that they were to retire still 
further before the advancing legions of 
Sh@man. General Johnston afterwards 
told General Avery ihat he changed his 
plan at the urgent request of Hood and 
Polk, who declared that they could not 
hold their positions, although Hardee, hold- 
ing thé weakest place in the line, was confi- 
dent that he would be able to maintain his 
ground. Johnston himself said that he: re- 
garded it as the. loss of a golden opportuni- 
ty, the best that was likely to be presented 
in the retreat, and it was always a matter 
of regret to him that he did not then give 
battle. He feared, however, that Hood and 
Polk would not fight with their usual zeal 
if they dreaded defeat, and he therefore 
yielded to them. The discouraged soldiers 
soon braced up and tried to believe that 
everything was for the best. 

Johnston managed several weeks lated to 
transfer his army over the Chattahoochee 
in the most compact shape without losing 
anything in the shape of equipment. Then 
followed a period of comparative rest for a 
week or more. 

About noon on July i7th, after Sherman's 
forces had crossed the Chattahoochee, Gen- 
eral Johnston was in his tent conversing 
with General Mansfield Lovell, when he 
received a package of letters and docu- 
ments. Fhe genera] read one and then 
quietly and with a Pleasant smile handed 
it to Lavell, asking him what he thought 
of it. 

The paper was the official order relieving 
Johnston of his command and substituting 
General Hood! 

Lovell was astonished and immediately 
begged Johnston to pay no attention to it 


erder revoked. : 

Johnston declined to make any eifort, but 
Lovell collected the corps 2commanders, 
Hardee, Stewart and Hood, and they peti- 
tioned and protested against the change, 
deputizing General Hood himself as a mat- 
ter ef courtesy to send the protest. Hood 
eent the dispatch, but General Avery said 
that it was worded in such a way as to 
‘earry no force and produce no effect. Pres- 
jdent Davis declined to withdraw the order 
and Johnston was deprived of the leader- 
ship of his devoted@ army. ~ 

The soldiers and the people censored the 
president for the removal of Johnston, but 
Avery quotes General A. R. Lawton and 
General Gilmer to the effect that Mr. Davis 
wanted to retain Johnston ‘and reluctantly 
yielded to the advice of ‘his eabinet advis- 
The story goes that at the meeting 


ma ‘was decided Mr. Davis 


when the matter 
walked up and down t 
hands pehind him, in deep anxiety, saying, 
with earnest emphasis and in a troub!ed 
maiiner, that he doubted the propriety of it. 
Johnston’s career, a5 Avery says in his 
the most remarkable in 


, presents 
(nilltary annals, From the beginning to the 


until an effort could be made to get the | 


he room, with ‘his |, 


ay a3 


Eh, Sap Reba He. 


‘end ‘he was distrusted and depreciated by 
the confederate authorities, and yet he 
held from first to last the confidence and 


| admiration of soldiers and people. Every 


effort made to retire ‘him to obscurity only 


and resulted in calling him to new and 
' more iesponsible positions. It seemed im- 
possible to dispense with him. The public 
outery. for his installation in responsibie 
leadership was irresistible. His genius was 
openly disparaged, but it did him no ‘narm 
in the opinion of the public. His superiors 
condemned his methods, but the people be- 
lieved in thim and the soldiers clamored 
for his generalship and fought under him 
with unshaken and loving enthusiasm. 
While he labored under a continuous cen- 
sure from the confederate authorities, he 
enjoyed a constant tribute of praise from 
the masses. It presents a strange 
incident of the war, this in- 
congruity of Johnston's connection 
with the struggle. Another curious thing 
was that his genius was most conspicu- 
ously and mournfully vindicated by the 
blundering failures of others, instead of the 
successes achievable by the enforcement of 
his counsels and plans. 

When Johnson was removed he had been 
fighting an army. double his own for sev- 
enty-four consecutive days. He had lost 
in Killea and wounded 9,450 men, and haG 
inflicted a loss upon the enemy equal to the 
whole number of the confederate army. He 
turned over to General Hood 50,627 veteran 
soldiers, disciplined, seasoned and buoyant. 
as fine a band of fighters as the world ever 
saw. This change was the beginning of the 
end The north exulted, and Sherman said: 

“Heretofore the fighting has been as 
Johnston pleased; now it will be as I 
please.’’ 

General Evans has the following account 
of the change of commanders: 

“On receiving the order assigning to him 
the great trust at this critical emergency, 


strengthened his hold upon popular esteem. 


| of supplies; his half-starved soldiers would 

desert; the people. including -the old men 
‘and boys, would flock to the city with 
-their shotguns, and in a few days the 
-porthern legions would be slaug itered, 
captured and routed. 

Even conservative persons who moved 
about in the camps and visited the tortifi- 
cations. believed that the confederates had 
the advantage. ‘They had selected their 
own graund, oceupied the hillteps, and 
their red clay defenses had a very formid- 
able appearance. . 

The town was fairly well supplied with 
provisions, and with iveo railways—the 
Macon and Western anu the Atlanta and 
West Point—protected by the contederates, 
it would be easy to get food supplivs. The 
fact that Sherman's army was about 
double the size of Hood’s did not cause 
much ‘alarm. The southern troops were so 
well fortified that they ought to be able 
to hold their own against vastly superior 
numbers. 

For weeks and days before Sherman 
crossed the Chattahoochee, and for days 
after that movement, people visited the 
fortifications and returned in high spirits. 
Ladies, including visiting parties from 
other cities, rode out to the grim redoubts 
with their big guns and gazed upon the 
warlike scene with wonder and 
admiration. Would these great de- 
fenses ever be used? Many doubted 
it. They predicted that the invaders would 
be defeated and routed before they took 
another forward step. They laughed at the 
idea of a siege. The federals could not 
afford to sit down in front.of th city for 
\ weeks and-months. They would have to 
return to their base of supplies. Of course 
they would never charge the breastworks. 
‘They would be exterminated if they threw 
themselves against such impregnable walls. 

While many goods had been sent south- 
ward, hundreds of merchants continued to 
keep their stores open, and with the excep- 
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gestion was only wh'apered. The boldest | 
Though ,; 


dared not discuss ithe matter. 
they did not say it in so many words, they 
intimated that the fall of the Gate Clty 
would cause the collapse of the confed- 
eracy. Possibly the south would be able 
to maintdin a guerilla warfare in the 
mountains and in a few localities for a 
long period if Atlanta fell, but such a 
conflict would not be favored by enlight- 
ened public opinion. The thing to do was 
to give Hood the heartiest possible support, 
and after one big battle it was almost 
certain that those of the invaders who had 
not been killed or captured would begin a 
panic-stricken retreat to Chattanooga. 
This is a faint summary of public senti- 
ment in Atlanta about the middle of July, 
184. There was no scare, no alarm, no 
paralyzing depression. The fighting men 
were calm, coo! and resolute. The non- 
combatants, old men, women and children, 
looked upon the busy streets filled with 
bright faces and forgot their apprehensions, 
if they had any. In that hurly-burly people 
had no opportunity to think. Perhaps 
among all the thousands within this walled 
city at that time there was not a single 
person who really understood and appre- 
oe the increasing peril of the situa- 
on, 
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CHAPTER V. 


Storm Center of the Confederacy. 


Avery's “History of Georgia” says that to 
Robert Toombs, of this state, is due above 
all others the responsibility for secession. 
Martin J, Crawford, a Georgian. fulminated 
the south’s declaration of defiance against 
the north. The first act of war was the 
seizure of Fort Pulaski by Georgia's gov- 


ernor. The shaping spirits of the southern 


confederacy were Georgians. Howell Cobb 
was president of the conven‘ion at Mont- 
gomery; Thomas R: R. Cobb was chairman 
of the judiciary committee: Franais S$. Bar- 
tow was chairman of the military comuinit- 
tee; Alexander H. Stephens was vice presi- 
dent of the new republic, and Robert 
Toombs was its first secretary of state. 
Mr. Stephens arrayed Europe against the 
south wihen the delivered his great speeech 
in which the claimed that slavery was the 
corner stone of the confederacy. Governor 
Brown made Georgia historic by his elo- 
quent controversies with President Davis 
upon the constitutional rights of the states. 
In the closing years of the war another 
Georgian, Senator Benjamin H. Hill, be- 
came the strongest prop of the confederate 
administration. Georgia was also the cen- 
ter of field supplies, and of the manufac- 
ture of army. stores. The ghief. battle 
ground was here at last, and it was in this 
State that the federal prisoners were con- 
fined. It was here that Sherman made his 
first effort to secure peace, and it was on 
Georgia soll that the confederate govern- 
ment finally went to pieces. The historian 
also makes the claim that Georgia sent 
more troops to the field, bost more in bat- 
tle, and sacrificed more property than any 
other southern state; but it has been 
serted that North Carolina furnished more 


as- 


soldiers than any of her sister states. 


Under such conditions it was natural that 
Atlanta should be the focal point of the 
south. Tihe sharp conflict of opposing 
theories and the clash of diverse interests 
seemed to reach their climax here, and in 
order to understand the situation it is 
necessary to have at least a general idea of 
the important events and issues of that 
period. Some of these matters relate to the 
history of the state, and yer they directly 
or indirectly had a powerful effect upon 
pubiic sentiment, politics and business in 
Atlanta. 

Early in 18@ the preparations for war 
began in earnest all over the state, but in 
this city they were notably vigorous. Per- 
haps no people ever felt more confident of 
success. Some of the leaders made predic- 
tions which subsequent events turned into 
the most ridiculous bombast. 

Experienced public men who had studied 
every quarter of the union said on the 
platform and in the newspapers that the 
northerners would make almost any sacri- 
fice and submit to almost anything before 
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Hood earnestly entreated Johnston to re- 
tain the command, and joined with other 
officers in urging President Da'vis to recall 
the untimely order. The confederate presi- 
dent declined the request in cgurteous 
terms, assigning Yreasons which he 
garded as his entire justification and noth- 
ing remained to be done beyond the ac- 
ceptance of the situation. Two days, July 
17th and 18th, were wasted by the confeder- 
ates. Johnston remained with the army for 
nearly that time, and during these impor- 
tant hours the southern forces seem to 
have been without an active, directing 
head. Hood wrote about the confusion inci- 
dent to this change of generals. announced 
his want of information, and admitted that 
he consumed the greater part of the day in 
vain endeavors to adjust the existing diffi- 
culties. 

“In the meantime Sherman was march- 
ing his great armies directly across the 
front of Atlanta, only a few miles distant, 
and was exposing them to serious and 
dangerous assaults, if they had been made 
by an alert, organized foe. The federals 
were very active on the 18th. Thomas cov- 
ered Buckhead and faced Peachtree creek. 
Schoflekd turned into Decatur and MePher- 
son marched as far down as.Clarkston on 
the Georgia railroad, and then turned to- 
pig ret are gg gan 0 railroad track 
tur, where he joined Shekae ae cot 
that Sherman ran a reat Los i Y ae 
rR = ® oF . risk in these 

Ss, and it is probable that 
or more of his army corne gPorceee 
pa og i ui corps would have 
erief, but for the contusion and 
naction of the confederates” 

On the afternoen of the 18th 
mally assumed command of his army of 
about 50,000 men, the force with which 
he was expected to defend “‘the heart of the 
south,” as Atlanta was Officially called, 
against Sherman's 106,000 veterans flushed 
with triumph, confident of success and 
with boundless resources to draw upon 

Atlanta now realized that the long- 
dreaded clash of arms was about to come 
at her gates, almost within the shadow of 
her church steeples. For many weeks ac- 
tive preparations for defense had been 
made. Colonel L. P. Grant, a leading cit- 
izen and an expert civil engineer, had 
drawn the plans for the fortifications and 
they had been constructed ynder his super- 
vision. They consisted of red clay forts 
breast'works, trenches and such rude ob- 
structions as could be = speedily and 
cheaply thrown up to check the march of 
the invaders and protect the defenders. of 
the city. These earthworks _ stretched 
nearly around the town, about two miles 
from its center. 

Heavy rifle 
from ‘Mobile. 


re- 


Hood for- 


cannon ‘had been 
The most important 
war factories had been removed to the 
interior. Governor Brown’s state militia, 
about 10,000 strong, had been placed in the 
trenches, under Major General Gustavus 
W. Smith, with General Robert Toombs as 
his chief of staff. | 

Governor Brown had been preparing for 
this emergency for months, He had raised 
troops, collected arms and supplies, and had 
appealed to the people to help the soldiers 
in the field. No man could have done 
more, and the judgment of history will 
pronounce Brown the greatest of all the 
war governors, north and south. 
The citizens heard of Johnston's 
val with conflicting emotions. They loved 
the general, but his Fabian policy had 
caused them to fear that the confederates 
would continue retreating until they gave 
up the whole country to the federals. 
There were many who favored Hood's plan 
of giving battie to the enemy, and risking 
everything upon the result of a single fighi. 
The Atlanta daily newspapers had a 
confident, almost jubilant tone. Their edi- 
torials intimated that Sherman had been 
led into a trap, and nothing could save 
him and his army from destruction. The 
whole campaign, according to these news- 
papers. had beer deliberately planned. It 
had been foreseen for months that it would 
be necessary to draw the federais to the 
gates of Atlanta, and then the crowning 
triumph of the confederates was to come. 
Sherman's communications would be inter- 
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GENERAL LUCIUS J. GARTRELL, 
The Famous Atlanta Lawyer, Who Was Colonel of the Seventh Georgia 
at First Manassas and Later a Confederate Con- 
gressman and Brigadier General. 
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tion of the crowds of soldiers in the streets, 
affairs were not very different from the 
ordinary wartime routine of the past three 
years. Men joked and gossiped ‘on the street 
corners; ladies were out shopping every 
day; lovers were marrying; children were 
enjoying their innocent sports; country peo- 
ple were coming to town to trade, and 
the newspaper men were ‘hunting up new 
sensations, 

Pessimistic people who looked on the dark 
side believed that there would be trouble; 
some heavy fighting: a scarcity of food sup- 
plies, and many inconveniences for a week 
or two; but,if amybody appended the 
fall of Atlanta the foreboding was not put 
into words. Just at that time it would not 
have been safe for a despondent citizen to 
predict a disastrous siege and the capture 
of the city. He would doubtless have been 
lynched on the spot or at least aryested 
and husWNed off to a military prison. 

So when General Hocd assumed command 
of his army on that blazing day in July 
the soldiers and the citizens had «words of 
cheer for mim, and if they were disappoint- 
ed, they said not hing. Hood 
was a brilliant fighter. - Everybody 
knew that. He woulg inspire his men, 
stimulate them and they would follow him 
to certain victory. Johnston was a great 
genergl, but. just then a rash dare-devil 
of a fighter was needed, and Hood came up 
to the standard. In this fashion the news- 
papers, soldiers and pkrople talked, and 
perhaps some of the most doubtful were 
the most hopeful in their utterances. All 
agreed, however, that they were confront- 
ing a crisis, a decisive period in their his. 
tory. The defeat and rout of Sherman's 


northern people, end the war, or 


rupted; he would be cut off from his base’) 


3 bring 
ebout peace negotiations. On the other 


band the loss of ‘Atlanta— put 


tLe 
* 


stand army would perhaps dishearten the | 


they wouldi fight. If war came the people 
of the north would not be able to fight 
their own battles. They were not familiar 
with firearms, They could not ride. They 
were utterly unfitted for campaign life 
in the field. All Oyer the south the state- 
ment was made that one southerner could 
whip five yankees. Misled by this boast- 
ful talk, the masses of the southern. peopie 
made the mistake of underrating the ene- 
my. They were over-confident at first, 
and this caused them to neglect many op- 
portunities for defense which should have 
been utilized at the beginning. 

The state soon resembled a collection of 
recruiting camps. From Tennessee to 
Tybee the roll of the drum was heard at 
ali hours of the day and® night. Men 
needed no appeals, no urging to volun- 
teer. In those early days there was an 
eager rush to the front. The volunteers 
were not idle and reckless followers, nor 
did they belong to the poorer class of citi- 
zens, as two examples will show. The 
Floyd cavalry, organized at Romé, repre- 
sented a money property of $730,000 among 
forty men, while at Milledgeville the Goy- 
ernor’s Horse Guards stood for $2,300,000 
on the tax books. 

Governor Brown gave $1,000 to the sup- 
port of the Georgia troops, and devoted 
the net income of his farm to the cause. 
His wife, like many other southern ladies, 
spent much of her time making clothing 
for the soldiers. Miss Henrietta Kenan, of 
Milledgeville. in behalf of herself and her 
mother, tendered the governor for the 
use of the state their valuable silver plate, 
and was with difficulty persuaded to wait 
until] necessity called forthe sacrifice. 

When the confederate congress in 1862 
passed the conseript act recommended 
by President Davis there was considera- 
ble dissatisfaction. The mw was not need-— 


et in Georgia, where there: were pies 


volunteers than were’ called for in the 
requisitions. Under the iast call for twelve 
regiments Goverror brown furnished 
eighteen, and expressed the belief that he 
could have furnished fifty if they had been 
called for at that time. The conscrint 
act made people reluctant to enter tne 
army, and yet after its passage the Geor- 
gians were willing to go to the field when 
they were allowed to form their regiments 
at home and elect their own officers. A 
long and exciting controversy took place 
between President Davis and Governor 
Brown over the  constitutionality of 
this unpopular law. But while the 
governor sturdily.upheld what he believed 
to be the rights of his state under the 
constitution, he obeyed the law and did 
not throw any obstacles in the way ef 
confederate authorities. He also organized 
and maintained in the field, when neces- 
sary, an efficient state militia which ren- 
dered valuable service around Atlanta and 
elsewhere. He even forced British subjects 
into service for home defense, desp te the 
protest of the British consul at Savannah. 

For two years before the war building 
operations in Atlanta had been very active. 
Capitalists had settled here and they had 
invested their money in some very -sub- 
etantial structures. Quite a number of 
three-story brick buildings were erected on 
Whitehal!, Alabama, Decatur and Peach- 
tree streets, and a few of them had al! the 
conveniences. to..be found in the large 
northern cities. The beginning of the con- 
flict found the city weil supplied with store 
houses and office room... Many of these 
buildings had te be pressed into service for 
the use of the government, but there still 
remained many others which were occu- 
pied by prosperous and enterprising me- 
chants, 
> When the geat military, commercial and 
industrial iiterests of the-cenfederacy were 
eentered here the financial question natt- 
rally became of vitel importance. The city 
had scarcely dny- banking capital, and a 
rapidly depreciating paper currency was 
the only circulating medium. De Leon's 
‘Pour Years in Rebel Capitals’’ says that 
while the outley of the north was about 
$4,000,000 a day, the south spent hardly 
more than one-tenth of that sum, and yet 
the confederate treasury continued to flood 
the country with paper issues based only 
on the possibility of final success. With 
one-tenth of the population in the field and 
the others working for them, there was no 
reat demand for this incrdinaie issue. One- 
tenth of the volume of currency properly 
distributed, with a coincident issue of 
bonds, woulg have relieved the actual nec- 
essitles of buyer and seller. But the 
wheels worked on until every bank, store 
and till was gutted with treasury notes. 

At first the depreciation was very grad- 
ual. In the sumtmer of 1861 persons re- 
turning to the south from Europe and the 
north spent their gold as freely as the 
treasury notes. Then gold rose to x prem- 
ium, and the rise continued to 5, 10, 20 and 
40 per cent. There it stuck for a time. 
Late, it rose, until in December, 1863. 
was $21 in paper for one in gold: in Decem- 
ber, 1864, $51 in paper for one in gold, and 
in April, 1866, it was $1,000 in paper for one 
in gold. 

With such a currency the people found 
themselves in great confusion and uncer- 
tainty. 

They knew that they could buy almost any- 
thing one day at the ruling market price, 
and sell the next day at a good profit, but 
they soon began to doubt the wisdom of 
Selling anything of permanent value for 
confederate money. The owners of real 
estate decided that they would hold on to 
their’ property. Certain classes of goods 
which would keep for a year or two in a 
good stute of preservation were not offered 
for sale. Men with plenty of confederate 
money spent a good portion of their time 
looking for persons who were willing to 
sel] their diamonds, plate and other arti- 
cles whixh would bring rea@y. cash after 
the war. Immense quantities of cotton and 
tobacco were also purchased and concealed 
in places supposed to be safe.out in the 
country. 

It required months and years for the citl- 
zens to become accustomed to martial law. 
and it required as long as period for the 
officials to forget the customs of civil life, 
and carry the rule of the bayonet to its 
extreme limit. Slowly but surely, however, 
the town wus drifting under a military des- 
potism. Some of the earlier post command- 
ers and provost mershals tried to be corn- 
siderate, but in ’sixty-three and ‘sixty-four 
the task of governing Atlanta overtaxed 
their energies and resourees and they re- 
sorted to the roughest and harshest meas- 
ures. During those -years the military au- 
thorities here had a hard time. Despite 
their vigilance, spies, deserters and con- 
script shirkers flocked to the city, and@ it 
was difficult to arrest them before they had 
put in their work and perhaps escaped. The 
system of passes for able-bodied male citi- 
zens old enough for military service was 
not to be relieq upon. Many frauds were 
practiced, and passes were forged or 
changed. Guards on the street corners 
were not sufficient. Every day there were 
dangerous intruders who entered the city, 
obtaineqg the information they wanted and 
then moved on ‘to some other point. Every 
day men who had eluded the conscript of- 
ficers slipped in and found some places of 
refuge. 

Big camps surrounded the city, and the 
streets were always crowded with soldiérs. 
At various times might have been seen 
around the hotels@and post 


Pemberton, 
Wheeler, 


Hindman, 
Cheatham, 


Buckner, 
Cleburne, 


Forrest, 
Hardee, 


and John H. Morgan. When Vallandingham | 
was expelled from the United States for | 
his first stopping | 
place, and the people™did not fee] | 


disloyalty, Atlanta was 


it | 


satisfied until he teft for Richmond. He 


was our friend, but he was from the other 
side of the line. 

It was necessary to try prisoners here by 
courtmartial. Sometimes they were n- 
demned to death. Deserters were occasion- 
ally carried out to the suburbs and shot 
Their places of execution are now covere 
by the mansions, cottages and gardens o 
citizens who do not dream of the tragedies 
enacted at their doors. Right in the heart 
of town the people saw some of the lighter 
forms of military punishment. They saw 
soldiers drummed out of service to the tune 
of “The Rogue’s March,” drummed -ou 
only to be immediately forced into the ar- 
my again. Once, two soldiers caught in the 
act of stealing, were tarred and feathered. 
their heads shaved, and they were march- 
ed the entire length of Whitehall street. 
After being drummed out in disgrace under 
the eyes of 20,000 spectators they were turned 
over to the- conscript officer. On the side 
of the old artesian well the writer of this 
article once saw a confederate soldier un-- 
der guard hard at work shoveling sind 
through a barrel, which was minus the 
heads. The barrel was nailed between two 
posts, and into this bottomless receptacie 
the soldier shoveled sand all day long. 

In a preceding chapter reference has 
been made to the fact that General Brags 
appointed Major James M. Calhoun civil! 
governor of Atlanta, and expected him to 
punish citizens and soldiers for certain acis 
which were not prohibited in the laws un- 
der which Mayor Calhoun had been admin- 
istering the city government. The mayor 
was doubiful about his new office, and the 
following extracts from a letter to him 
from Vice President Stephens will throw 
a sidelight upon the conditions of that era: 

“T am not at all surprised at you being 
at a loss to know what your powers and 
duties are in your new position, and your 
inability to find anything m any written 
code of laws to enlighten you upen them. 
The truth as, your office is unknown to the 
law. General Bragg had no more authkor- 
ity for appointing you civ:] gvvernor of 
Atlanta than I had; and I had, or have, 
Mo more authority than any streetwalker 
in your city. Under his anpoint nent, tlere- 
fore; you can rightfully exercise ro mere 
power than if the appointment Lad been 
made by a streetwalker. 
“In this country there 
as martial law, and cannot be until the 
constitution is set aside, if such an evil 
day shal] ever come upon us. All the law- 
abiding power in the confederate states 
government is vested in congress. But con- 
gress cannot declare martial law, which 
in its proper sense is nothing but an abro- 
gation of all laws. If congress cannot do 
it, much less can any officer of the govern- 
ment. either civil or military, do it right- 
fully, from the ‘highest to the lowest. Con- 
gress may, in certain cases specified, sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, but this 
by no means interferes with the adminis- 
tration of justice, so far as to deprive any 
party interested of his right to a fair and 
speedy trial by a jury after indictment, ec. 

“It does not lessen or weaken the right 
of such party to redress for an illegal ar- 
rest. It does not authorize arrests, ©xX- 
cept upon oath or affirmation upon proba- 
ble cause. It only secures the party be- 
yond misadventure to appear in person to 
answer the charge, and prevents @ re- 
lease in consequence of insufficjency of 
proof, or other like grounds, in any pre- 
liminary inquiry -as to the formality or 
legality of bis arrest. It does not infringe 
or impair his other constitutional rights. 
These congress cannot impair by law. 
Your appointment, in my opinion, is sim- 
ply a nullity. You, by virtue of it, possess 
no rightful authority and can exercise 
none. The order creating you clvil g0v- 
ernor~ of Atlanta was a most palpable 
usurpation. I speak of the act only in @ 
legal and constitutional sense, not of the 
motives that prompted it. But a wise 
people, jealous of their rights, would do 
well to remember that such acts, so laud- 
able when we only consider the motive 
ef them, make a breach at which tyranny 
will one day enter, if quietly submitted to 
too long. 

“It is my opinion that if any one be 
breught befere. you for punishment for 
selling liquor to a soldier, or any other 
alleged. offense, when there is no law 
against it, and where as a matter oF 
course you have no legal or rightful au- 
thority to punish, you should simply make 
the response that you have no jurisdiction 
of the matter complained of, 

“A British queen Was once urged Dy 
the emperer of Ruesia to punish one of 
her officers for what his majesty consid- 
ered an act of indignity to his ambassador 
to her court, though the officer had yio- 
lated no positive law. The queén’s mem- 
orable reply wes that she could inflict no 
punishment upon any of her subjects un- 
less warranted by the law of the land. 


is no such thing 


headquarters 
the faces of such men as Johnston, Hood, | 


“This is an example you might well imi- 
tate. For I take it for granted that no 
one will pretend that any general in com- 
mand of our armies could confer upon 
you or anybody greater powers than the 
ruling sovereign of England possessed in 
like cases under similar circumstances. 
The case referred to in England gave 
rise to a change of the law. After that 
an act was passed exempting foreign min- 
isters from arrest. So with us. If the 
proper discipline and good order of the 
army require the prohibition of the sale 
of liquor to a soldier by a person not 
connected with the army, let the prohibi- 
tion be declared by law, passed by con- 
gress. with the pains and penalties for 
the violation of it and the mode and 
manner of trying the case plainly set 
forth. Until this is done, no one has any 
authority to punish in such cases, and 
any one who undertakes to do it is a tres- 
passer and a violator of law. Soldiers in 
the service, as well as the officers, are 
subject to the ‘Rules and Articles of War.’ 
and if they commit any offense known 
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’ thearted Polk had charge of the center. 


Sherman, advancing his newly re-en- 
forced army, faced Johnston fully along 
the whole length of the field. McPherson, 
the idol of his troops, was assigned the 
federal left over against Hood; Schofield, 
the match of Hardee, occupied the right, 
and the gallant Thomas, who had won 
imperishable fame at Chickamauga, con- 
fronted Polk in the center. At this date 
Johnston's effective force of all arms was 
and Sherman had 
over 100,000, 

“Confident of his strength, the 
federal cencral began on June th that 
remarkable series of assaults, feints and 
@eneral attacks which made this one of 
the most memorable struggles of the long 
campaign. For more than three weeks 
the deadly strife was protracted with [re- 
quent incidents ani brilliant displays of 
sublime courage. Tiere were no sham 
battles. The skirmishes were always hot, 
@nd new and ther the scourge of battle 
reddened the entire lines with ihe blood 
of brave men. The first week had neariy 


eager 


_ @one when Pine mountain, standing out 


in dangerous salient at Johnston's cen- 
ter, drew the special attention of 
the federal commander. It became also the 
object of Johnston's solicitude, and began to 
be regarded as an untenable part of his line 
of defense. A council upom its brow intend- 
ed to devise a plan by which it could be 
etrengthened was therefore held, and it cost 


On June 14th a group of 
confederate generals, composed of Jonn- 
general, Jackson, rode from the front of 
Bates’s division to select an advance posi- 
tion for artiilery. A lull occurring in ihe 


-- skirmishing, these officers dismounted and 
“ walked. to the Brow of the ‘ill, 


where, 
Standing together withim 800 yards of thefed- 
eral guns, they exam/‘ned the situation with 


“such interest as to attract the special at- 
~ tention of their foes. 


Very soon a shell 
discharged from the nearest battery came 
| the distinguished group 
and exploded over their heads. Presently 
amother tore its way to the same spot, and 
erushing through the body of the brave 


_ Polk, robbed the world of as noble a knight 
as ever made honorable battie in a 


sacred 


cause. When the mangled hero fell John- 
ston bent over him in anguish, and assisted 
the bloody form 
back to the rear. It is enough to say that 
the true men of both armies were saddened 
by the fall of Bishop-General Leonicas Po'k. 
The grief is not outworn by the years that 
have elapsed, and as often as Kennesaw 
battle is named the distinguishing event 
e three weeks’-contest is conceded to 
death of Polk. 

ai 3 succeeded to the command of 
ik’s corps and the general dispositions 

, @ soon changed, for Johnston found 
ne h‘s line of separate ‘mountains was 
enable, and giving up Lost Mountain, 
as Pine Mountain, he defined a 
r and a stronger line of battle about 
Kennesaw which baffled every assault. The 
Mieral forces were promptly moved up to 
eet the situation, fortified themselves 


- fresh, and disposing tMmfantry and artillery 
't6 great advantage, were ready June 27th 


‘the terrible venture made by McPher- 


bait “gnd Thomas to crush the confederates 
oe 


er Loring and Hardee. With terrific 

> aan ete rere 
mmonading and impetuous infantry ag 

Its, the federal forces rolled in billows 
> - fire against the confederate intrench- 
Sients and as often ebbed in broken baital- 
iene to the cover of their works. The 
Cheatham amd Cle- 
in Hardee's corps and those of 
h and Featherstone in Loring’s corps 


: ore the brunt of the famous attacks made 


men equally veteran and equally brave. 
had met before on many fields and 
The trained 


who had stood their 


BS 


ss of Thomas, 


Fen und at Chickamauga against the fiercest 
“eonfederate charges, here met with a valor 


as stubbornly firm as their own. McPher- 
— his men to the fight, animating 
by his own chivalric spirit, only to 


‘gee them recoil in bloody, broken regiments. 


he storm of battle only subsided with the 
winking of the sun and the day’s deeds satis- 


poth armies of the intrepid courage 
i each and gave to history an illustrious 


Saxample of the fighting qualities of Amer- 


soldiers. 
the sequel of these efforts for three 


Seeks to batter down the living wall of 
snfederates, interposed between the state 
ma a sweeping desolation, the direct at- 
ack in front was abandoned, 
Sherman began an adroit 

na! ‘toward the Chattahoochee 
Av r, intending, as he states in his report, 
avai’ the Kerinesaw Nill."" In ant’cipa- 
this maneuver, Johnston had caused 

at «a to be constructed near the 

‘and Governor Brown, co-operating: 
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with the. anes erent: hs Prot 
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vies abe Smith. It has 
ood in the current story: of 
fighting from Chattanooga 
that the governor of the” 
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military operations. 
he state government 
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successfully the minor ‘attacks 
made core the withdrawal, Johnston 
moved his afmy across the Chattahoochee 
July 9th, and threw it on. guard at At- 
lanta: Sherman moved eastward from his 
position at Marietta, crossed above Peach- 
tree creek,. and advancing parallel with 
that-stream, marched left in front until 
Schofield and McPherson reached Decatur. 
leaving the right of the federal army 
commandéd by Thomas wel! up against the 
left bank of the Chattahoochee. Accordth¢ 
to General. Wheeler's report, made to 
confederate headquarters, the entire fed- 
eral army was crossing the rivér July 17th 
and moving against Atlanta. 

In Avery’s history the campaign is dis- 
cussed from a point of view of the author, 
who was an active and a distinguished 
participant. General Avery doubts whether 
there was ever in military annals a more 
consummately conducted campaign. In his 
@raphic language, it was a game of chess 
between masters. It was a grapple of gi- 
ants. It was a joust of arms of unsur- 
passed skill between twee warriors who 
exhibited the highest art of warfare. Both 
were Wary, adroit, sagacious strateg-sts, 
and both were bold fighters. Johneton’s 
policy was to preserve his precious army 
at the sacrifice of territory,draw Sherman's 
army from his base of supplies and give 
battle only where he had the chance of 
Success, and where defeat to Sherman 
would be most disastrous. 

Avery was with Johnston during the re. 
treat, commanding cavalry, and partic- 
ipating in the actions until severely 
wounded at the battle of New Hope 
Church. He always described Johnston's 
Management as a faultless demonstration 
of soldierly genius. The fighting was ¢on- 
tinuous, Johnston fought behind entrench- 
ments, preserving life to the utmost ex- 
tent, administering all the punishment pos- 
sible and when flanked he leisurely fell 
back, without the loss of a gun, a canieen 
or a wheeispoke, his army intact, deliberate 
and orderly as on parade. There were no 
surprises, no discomfitures, no disorders. 
The men were troubled at giving up their 
homes to the enemy, but their confidence in 
Johnston never abated. 

Sherman believed that it would be Ais 
best policy to precipitate a great battle and 
crush Johnston at one blow. Failing in 
this he skirted around the strong fronts 
and made it necessary for his opponent to 
fall back. The two commanders showed 
marvelous subtlety in penetrating each 
Other’s designs. When Johnston made a 
stand at ‘Cassville and issued his famous 
battle order the men were eager to fight 
and their generai’s terse, fiery rhetoric 
roused them like a bugle call. The sol- 
diers were delighted at the thought of fight- 
ing for their homes. They were tired of 
their long retreat and began to doubt he 
wisdom of giving up so mueh territory to 
the enemy. Thousands of them had left 
their families in the country overrun by the 
federals and jt seemed to, them that death 
was preferable to such a retreat. 

No soldiers were ever more in earnest, 
nor in a stronger fighting mood, They were 
astounded snd disheartened when they 
learned that the proposed battle had been 
given up and that they were to retire still 
further before the advancing legions of 
Sh@man. General Johnston afterwards 
told General Avery hat he changed his 
plan at the urgent request of Hood and 
Polk, who declared that they could not 
hold their positions, although Hardee, hold- 
ing the weakest place in the line, was confi- 
dent that he would be able to maintain Lis 
ground. Johnston himself said that he re- 
garded it as the. loss of a golden opportun!- 
ty, the best that was likely to be presented 
in the retreat, and it was always a matter 
of regret to him that he did not then give 
battle. He feared, however, that Hood and 
Polk would not fight with their usual zeal 
if they dreaded defeat, and he therefore 
yielded to them. The discouraged soldiers 
soon braced up and tried to believe that 
everything was for the best. 

Johnston managed several weeks lated to 
transfer his army over the Chattahoochee 
in the most compact shdpe without losing 
anything in the shape of equipment. Then 
followed a period of comparative rest for a 
week or more. 

About noon on July 17th, after Shermans 
forces had crossed the Chattahoochee, Gen- 
eral Johnston was in his tent conversing 
with General Mansfield Lovell, when he 
received a package of letters and docu- 
ments. The genera] read one and then 
quietly and with a pleasant smile handed 
it to Layell, asking him what he thought 
of it. ee 

The paper was the official order relieving 
Johnston of his command and substituting 
General Hood! 

Lovell was astonished and. immediately 
begged Johnston to pay no.attention to it 
until an effort could be made to get the | 
erder revoked. 

Johnstom declined to make any eifort, but 
Lovell collected the corps 2commanders, 
Hardee, Stewart and Hood, and they peti- 
tioned and protested against the change, 
deputizing General Hood himself as a mat- 
ter of courtesy to send the protest. Hood 
sent the dispatch, but General Avery said 
that it was worded in such a way as to 


repelling 


‘carry no force and produce no effect. Pres- 


jaent Davis declined to withdraw the order 
and Johnston was deprived of the leader- 
ship of his devoted army. * - 

The soldiers and the people censored the 
president for the removal of Johnston, but 
Avery quotes General A. R. Lawton and 
General Gilmer to the effect.that Mr. Davis 
wanted to. retain Johnston and ‘reluctantly 
yielded to the advice of his cabinet advis- 
ers. ‘The storv goes that at the meeting 
when the matter was decided Mr. Davis 
walked Up and down the room, with his | 
, in deep anxiety, saying. 
mphasis and in o er 

that he doubted the propriety of It. 
aeeentea career, as Avery says in his 
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the confederate authorities, and yet he 
held from first to last the confidence and 
admiration of soldiers and people. Every 
effort made to retire ‘him to obscurity only 


and resulted in calling him to new and 
more iesponsible positions. It seemed im- 
possible to dispense with him. The public 
outcry. for his tnmstallation in responsibie 
leadership was irresistible. His genius was 
openly disparaged, but it did him no ‘narm 
in the opinion of the public. His superiors 
condemned his methods, but the people be- 
lieved in thim and the soldiers clamored 
for his generalship and fought under him 
with unshaken and loving enthusiasm. 
While he labored under a continuous cen- 
sure from the confederate authorities, he 
enjoyed a constant tribute of praise from 
the masses. Tt presents a strange 
incident of the war, this in- 
congruity of Johnston's connection 
with the struggle. Another curious thing 
was that his genius was most conspicu- 
ously and mournfully vindicated by the 
blundering failures of others, instead of the 
successes achievable by the enforcement of 
his counsels and plans. 

When Johnson was removed he had been 
fighting an army double his own for sev- 
enty-four consecutive days. He had lost 
in kille@ and wounded 9,450 men, and haéG 
inflicted a loss upon the enemy equal to the 
whole number of the confederate army. He 
turned over to General Hood 50,627 veteran 
soldiers, disciplined, seasoned and buoyant. 
as fine a band of fighters as the world ever 
saw. This change was the beginning of the 
end The north exulted, and Sherman said: 

“Heretofore the fighting has been as 
Johnston pleased; now it ‘will be as lL 
please.”’ 

General Evans has the following account 
of the change of commanders: 

“On receiving the order assigning to him 
the great trust at this critical emergency, 


distrusted and depreciated by | 


strengthened his hold upon popular esteem. 


‘of supplies; his half-starved 


their shotguns, 


' weeks and -months. 


soldiers would 
desert; the people, including -the old men 
‘and boys, would flock to the city with 
and in a few ‘jays the 
northern legions would be slaug itered, 
captured and routed. 

Even conservative persons who moved 
about in the camps and visited the tortifi- 
cations. believed’ that the confederates had 
the advantage. ‘They bad eelected their 
own graund, occupied the hilltops, 
their red clay defenses had a very formid- 
able appearance. eae 

The town was fairly well supplied with 
provisions, and with two railways—the 
Macon and Western ana the Atlanta and 
West Point—protected by the contederates, 
it would be easy to get food supplies. The 
fact that Sherman's army was about 
double the size of Hocd's did not cause 
much alarm. The southern troops were so 
well fortified that they ought to be able 
to hold their own against vastly superior 
numbers. 

For weeks and. days before Sherman 
crossed the Chattahoochee, and for days 
after that movement, people visited the 
fortifications and returned in high spirits. 
Ladies, including visiting parties from 
other cities, rode out to the grim redoubts 
with their big guns and gazed upon the 
warlike scene with wonder and 
admiration. Would these great de- 
fenses ever be used? Many doubted 
it. They predicted that the invaders would 
he defeated and routed before they took 
another forward step. They laughed at the 
idea of a siege. The federals could not 
afford to sit down in front.of th city for 
They woulg—have to 
return to their base of supplies./ Of pourse 
they.would never charge the bkeast rks. 
‘They would he exterminated if they Q Ww 
themselves against such impregnable Aval 

While many goods had been sent jsouth- 
ward, hundreds of merchants contipued to 
keep their stores open, and with the, excep- 
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| gestion ‘was only wh'apered. The boldest ] 
Though 


dared not discuss the matter. 
they did not say it in so many words, they 


intimated that the fall of the Gate City | 


would cause the collapse of the confed- 
eracy. Possibly the south would be able 
to maintain a guerilla warfare in the 
mountains and in a few localities for a 
long period if Atlanta fell, but such @ 
conflict would not be favored by enlight- 
ened public opinion, The thing to do was 
to give Hood the heartiest possible. support, 
and after one big battle it was almost 
certain that those of the invaders who had 
not been killed or captured would begin a 
panic-stricken retreat to Chattanooga. 
This is a faint summary of public senti- 
ment in Atlanta about the middle of July, 
18644. There was no scare, no alarm, no 
paralyzing depression. The fighting men 
Were calm, cool and resolute. The non- 
combatants, old men, women and children, 
looked upon the busy streets filled with 
bright faces and forgot their apprehensions, 
if they had*any. In that hunly-burly people 
had no opportunity to think. Perhaps 
among all the thousands within this walled 
city at that time there was not. a single 
person who really understood and appre- 
ptt the increasing peril of the situa- 
on, 


CHAPTER V. = 


Storm Center of the Confederacy. 


Avery’s “History of Georgia”’ says that to 
Robert Toombs, of this state, is due above 
all others the responsibility for secession. 


Martin J. Crawford, a Georgian, fulminated © 
the south’s declaration of deflance against . 


the north. The first act of war was the 


seizure of Fort Pulaski by Georgia's gov- | 


ernor. “The shaping spirits of the southern 
confederacy were Georgians. Howell Cobb 
was president of the conven‘ion at Mont- 
gomery; Thomas R: R. Cobb was chairman 
of the judiciary committee: Franais S. Bar- 
tow was chairman of the military comiit- 


tee; Alexander H. Stephens was vice presi- | 


dent of the new republic, and Robert 
Toombs was its first secretary of state. 
Mr. Stephens arrayed Europe against the 
south when the delivered his great speeech 
in which the claimed that slavery was the 
corner stone of the confederacy. Governor 
Brown made Georgia historic by this elo- 
quent controversies with President Davis 
upon the constitutional rights of the states. 
In the closing years of the war another 
Georgian, Senator Benjamin H. Hill, be- 
came the strongest prop of the confederate 
administration. Georgia was also the cen- 
ter of field supplies, and of the manufac- 
ture of army. stores. The chief. battle 
ground was here at last, and it was in this 
state that the federal prisoners Were con- 
fined. It was here that Sherman made his 
first effort to secure peace, and it was on 
Georgia soll that the confederate govern- 
ment finally went to pieces. The historian 
also makes the claim that Georgia sent 
more troops to the field, hlost more in bat- 
tle, and sacrificed more property than any 
other southern state; but it has been as- 
serted that North Carglina furnished more 


goldiers than any of her sister states. 


Under such conditions it was natural that 
Atlanta should be the focal point of the 
south. Tihe sharp conflict of opposing 
theories and the clash of diverse interests 
seemed to reach their climax here, and in 
order to understand the situation it is 
necessary to have at least a general idea of 
the important events and issues of that 
period. Some of these matters relate to the 
history of the state, and yer they directly 
or indirectly had a powerful effect upon 
public sentiment, politics and business in 
Atlanta. 

Early in 18@ the preparations for war 
began in earnest all over the state, but in 
this city they were notably vigorous. Per- 
haps no people ever felt more confident of 
success. Some of the leaders made predic- 
tions which subsequent events turned into 
the most ridiculous bombast. 

Experienced public men who had studied 
every quarter of the union said on the 
platform and in the newspapers that the 
northerners would make almost any sacri- 
fice and submit to almost anything before 
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Hood earnestly entreated Johnston to re- 
tain the command, and joined with other 
officers in urging President Davis to recall 
the untimely order. The confederate presi- 
dent declined the request in courteous 
terms, assigning reasons which ‘he 
garded as his entire justification and noth- 
ing remained to be done beyond the 
ceptance of the situation. Two days, July 
17th and 18th, were wasted by the confeder- 
ates. Johnston remained with the army for 
nearly that time, and during these impor- 
tant hours the southern forces seem to 
have been without an active, directing 
head. Hood wrote about the confusion inei- 
dent to this change of generals, announced 
his want of information, and admitted that 
he consumed the greater part of the day in 
vain endeavors to adjust the existing diffi- 
culties. 

; “In the meantime Sherman was march- 
ing his great armies directly across the 
front of Atlanta, only a few miles distant, 
and was exposing them to serious and 
dangerous assaults, if they had been made 
by an alert, organized foe. The federals 
were very active on the 18th. Thomas cov- 
nausea — Peachtree creek. 
son marched as te é gad — oe 
the Georgia feast Bana pie ee 

‘ ad, and then turned to- 
ward Atlanta, tearing up the railroad track 
as he marched. At night he reached nee 
tur, where he joined Schofield. It is e ride} 

that Sherman ran -; Tres i stretgse a 

i a great risk in these 
movements, and it is probable that one 
or more of his army corps would he ae 
come to grief, but for the o alk robe 
inaction of the confed 7 Pees cra ona 

“C aerates., 
sole Somated seoece ans 
ore mand of his army of 
wnout 000 men, the force with which 
he was expected to defend ‘ 3 , 

, d the heart of the 
south, as Atlanta was Officially 
against Sherman's 106,000 veterans, flushed 
with triumph, confident Of success nd 
with boundless resources to draw upon z 

Atlanta now realized that the lon - 
dreaded clash of arms was about to ca 
at her gates, almost within the shadow of 
her church steeples. For many weeks ac- 
tive preparations for defense had been 
made. Colonel L. P. Grant, a leading cit- 
izen and an expert civil engineer. had 
drawn the plans for the fortifications and 
they had been constructed under his super- 
vision. They consisted of red clay forts, 
breastworks, trenches and such rude ob- 
structions as could be speedily and 
cheaply thrown up to check the march of 
the invaders and protect the defenders of 
the city. These earthworks stretched 
nearly around the town, about two miles 
from its center. 

Heavy rifle 
from ‘Mobile. The most important 
war factories had been removed to the 
interior. Governor Brown's sjtate militia. 
about 10,000 strong, had been placed in the 
trenches, under Major General Gustavus 
W. Smith, with General Robert Toombs as 
his chief of staff. 

Governor Brown had been preparing for 
this emergency for months. He had raised 
troops, collected arms and supplies, and had 
appealed to the people to help the soldiers 
in the field. No man could have done 
more, and the judgment of history will 
pronounce Brown the greatest of all the 
war governors, north and south, 

The citizens heard of Johnston’s remo- 
val with conflicting emotions. They loved 
the general, but his Fabian policy had 
caused them to fear that the confederates 
would continue retreating until they gave 
up the whole country to the federals. 
There were many who favored Hood’s plan 
of giving battie to the enemy, and risking 
everything upon the result of a single fight. 

The Atlanta daily newspapers had a 
confident, almost jubilant tone. Their edi- 
torials intimated that Sherman had been 
ted into a trap, and nothing could save 
him and his army from destruction. The 
whole campaign, according to these news- 
papcrs. had beer deliberately planned. It 
had been foreseen for months that it would 
be necessary to draw the federais to the 
gates of Atlanta, and then the crowning 
triumph of the confederates was to come. 
Sherman's communications would be inter- 
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GENERAL LUCIUS J. GARTRELL, 
The Famous Atlanta Lawyer, \Who Was Colonel of the Seventh Georgia 
at First Manassas and Later a Confederate Con- 
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affairs were not very different from the 
ordinary wartime routine of the past three 
years. Men joked and gossiped'‘on the street 
corners; ladies were out shopping every 
day: lovers were marrying; children were 
enjoying their innocent sports; country peo- 
ple were coming to town to trade, and 
the newspaper men were ‘hunting up new 
sensations, 

Pessimistic people who looked on the dark 
side believed that there would be trouble; 
some heavy fighting: a searcity of food sup- 
plies, and many inconveniences for a week 
or two; but,if. anybody app hended the 
fall of Atlanta the foreboding was not put 
into words. Just at that time it would not 


predict a disastrous siege and the capture 
of the city. He would doubtless have been 
lynched on the spot or at least aryested 
and husNed off to a military prison. 

So when General Hood assumed command 
of his army on that blazing day in July 
the soldiers and the citizens had -words of 
cheer for uim, and if they were disappoint- 
ed, they said not hing. Hood 
was a brilliant fighter. Everybody 
knew that. He woulg inspire his men, 
stimulate them and they would follow him 
to certain victory. Johnston was a great 
genergl, but just then a rash dare-devil 
of a fighter was needed, and Hood came up 
to the standard. In this fashion the news- 
papers, soldiers and people talked, and 
perhaps some of the most doubtful were 
the most hopeful in their utterances. All 
agreed, however, that they were confront- 
ing a cfisis, a decisive period in their his- 
tory. The defeat and rout of Sherman's 


tion of the crowds of soldiers in the pty 


Nave been safe for a despondent citizen to! 


grand army would perhaps dishearten the | 
northern people, end the war, or bring 
@bout peace negotiations. On the 
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hand the, loss of Atlanta——put this sua- | t 


they would fight. If war came the people 
of the north would not be able to fight 
their own battles. They were not familiar 
With firearms. They could not ride. They 

ere utterly unfitted for campaign life 
in the field. All Oyer the south the state- 
ment was made that one southerner could 
whip five yankees. Misled by this boast- 
ful talk, the masses of the southern peopie 
made the mistake of underrating the ene- 
my. They were over-confident at first. 
and this caused them to neglect many op- 
portunities for defense which should have 
been utilized at the beginning. 

The state soon resembled a collection of 
recruiting cam ps. From Tennessee to 
Tybee the roll of the drum was heard at 
ali hours of the day and® night. Men 
needed no appeals, no urging to volun- 
teer. In those early days there was an 
eager rush to the front. The volunteers 
were not idle and reckless. followers, nor 
did they be'ong to the poorer class of citi- 
zens, as two examples will show. The 
Floyd cavalry, organized at Romé, repre- 
sented a money property of $730,000 among 
forty men, while at Milledgeville the Gov- 
ernor’s Horse Guards stood for $2,500,000 
on the tax books. 

Governor Brown gave $1,000 to the eup- 
port of the Georgia troops, and devoted 
the net income of his farm to the cause. 
His wife, like many other southern ladies, 
spent muop of her time making clothing 
for the soldiers. Miss Henrietta Kenan, of 
Milledgeville. in behalf of herself and her 
mother, tendered the governor for the 
use of the state their valuable silver plate, 
and was with difficulty persuaded to wait 
until necessity called forthe sacrifice. 

When the confederate congress in 1862 
Dassed the conscript act recommended. 
hE isamentel Davis there was considera- 
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ed in Georgia, where there: were more 
volunteers than were’ called for in the 
requisitions. Under the iast call for tweive 
regiments Goverror brown furnished 
eighteen, and expressed the belief that re 
could have furnished fifty if they had been 
called for at that time. The conscrint 
act made people reluctant to enter tne 
army, and yet after its passage the Geor- 
@ians were willing to go to the field when 
they were allowed to form their regiments 
at home and elect their own Officers. A 
long and exciting controversy took place 
between President Davis and Governor 
Brown over the constitutionality of 
this unpopular law. But while the 
governor sturdily.upheld what he believed 
to be the rights of his state under the 
constitution, he obeyed the law and did 
not throw any obetacles in the way ef 
confederate authorities. He also organized 
and maintained in the field, when neces- 
sary, an efficient state militia which ren- 
dered valuable service around Atlanta and 
elsewhere. He even forced British subjects 
into service for home defense, desp te the 
protest of the British consul at Savannah. 

For two years before the war building 

opcretions in Atlanta had been very active. 
Capitalists had settled here and they had 
invested their money in some very sub- 
etantial structures. Quite a number of 
three-story brick buildings were erecied on 
Whitehall, Alabama, Decatur and Peach- 
tree streets, and a few of them had al! the 
conveniences. to be found in the large 
northern cities. The beginning of the con- 
flict found the city well supplied with store 
houses and office room... Many of these 
buildings had te be pressed into service for 
the use of the government, but there still 
remained many others which were occnu- 
pied by prosperous and enterprising me- 
ehants, 
, When the-.geat military, commercial and 
industrial fiterests of the confederacy were 
¢eentered here the financial question nat&s- 
rally became of vitel importance. The city 
had scarcely dny banking capital, and a 
rapidly depreciating paper currency was 
the only circulating medium. De _ Leon's 
“Pour Years in Rebel Cidpitals’’ says that 
while the outley of the north was about 
$4,000,000 a day, the south spent hardly 
more than one-tenth of that sum, and yet 
the confederate treasury continued to flood 
the country with paper issues based only 
on the possibility of final success. With 
one-tenth of the population in the field and 
the others working for them, there was no 
reat deman:i for this incurdinaie issue. One- 
tenth of the volume of currency properly 
distributed, with a coincident of 
bonds, woulg@ have relieved the actual nec- 
essities of buyer and seller. But the 
wheels worked on until every bank, store 
and till was gutted with treasury notes. 

At first the depreciation was very grad- 
ual. In the suntmer of 1861 persons re- 
turning to the south from Europe and the 
north spent. their gold as freely as the 
treasury notes. Then gold rose to x prem- 
ium, and the rise continued to 5, 10, 20 and 
4) per cent. There ft stuck for a’time. 
Late: it rose, until in December. 1863, it 
was $21 in paper for one in goid: in Decem- 
ber, 1864, $51 in paper for one in gold, and 
in April, 1865, it was $1,000 in paper for one 
in gold. 

With such a currency the people found 
themselves in great confusion ang uncer- 
tainty. 

They knew that they could buy almost any- 
thing one day at the ruling market -price, 
and sell the next day at a good profit, but 
they soon began to doubt the , 
selling anything of permanent value ‘for 
confederate money. ‘The owners of real 
estate decided Ahat they would hold on to 
thei: broperts Certain classes of ‘goods 
which would keep for a year or two in a 
good stute of preservation were not offered 
for sale. Men with plenty of confederate 
money spent a good portion of their time 
looking for persons who were willing to 
sel] their diamonds, plate ang other. arti- 
cles which would bring read@y. cash’ after 
the war. Immense quantities of cotton and 
tobacee were also purchased and concealed 
in places supposed to be safe.out in the 
country. 

It require@d months and years for the citl!- 
zens to become accustomed to martial law. 
and it required as long as period for the 
officials to forget the customs of civil life, 
and carry the rule of the bayonet to its 
extreme limit. Slowly but surely, however, 
the town was drifting under a military des- 
potism. Some of the earlier post command- 
ers and provost mershals tried to be con- 
siderate, but in ’sixty-three and ‘sixty-four 
the task of governing Atlanta overtaxed 
their energies and resourees and they re- 
sorted to the roughest and harshest meas- 
ures. During those -years the military au- 
thorities here had a hard time. Despite 
their vigilance, spies, deserters and con- 
script shirkers flocked to the city, and it 
was difficult to arrest them before they had 
put in their work and perhaps escaped. The 
system of passes for able-bodied male citi- 
zens old enough for military service was 
not to be relieq upon. Many frauds were 
practiced, and passes were forged or 
changed. Guards on the street corners 
were not sufficient. Every day there were 
dangerous intruders who entered the city, 
obtained the information they wanted and 
then moved on to some other point. Every 
day men who had eluded the conscript of- 
ficers slipped in and found some places of 
refuge. 

Big camps surrounded the city, ana the 
streets were always crowded with soldiers. 
At various times might 
around the hotels@and post 


issue 


headquarters 


wisdom of , 


satisfied until he left for Richmond. He 
was our friend, but he was from the other 
side of the line. 

It was necessary to try prisoners here by 
courtmartial. Sometimes they were con- 
demned to death. Deserters were occasion- 
ally carried out to the suburbs and shot. 
Their places of execution are now covered . 
by the mansions, cottages and gardens of 
citizens who do not dream of the tragedies 
enacted at their doors. Right in the heart 
of town the people saw some of the lighter 
forms of military punishment. They saw 
soldiers drummed out of service to the tune 
of “The Rogue’s March,” drummed out 
only to be immediately forced into the ar- 
my again. Once, two soldiers caught in the 
act of stealing, were tarred and feathered. 
their heads shaved, and they were march- 
ed the entire length of Whitehall street. 
After being drummed out in disgrace under 
the eyes of 20,000 spectators they were turned 
over to the- conscript officer. On the side 
of the old artesian well the writer of this 
article once saw a confederate soldier un- 
der guard hard at work shoveling sind 
through a barrel, which was minus the 
heads. The barrel was nailed between two 
posts, and into this bottomless receptacle 
the soldier shoveled sand all day long. 

In a preceding chapter reference has 
been made to the fact that General Brace 
appointed Major James M. Calhoun civil! 
governor of Atlanta, and expected him to 
punish citizens and soldiers for certain acis 
which were not prohibited in the laws un- 
der which Mayor Calhoun had been admin- 
istering the city government. The mayer 
was doubtful] about his new office, and the 
following extracts from a letter to him 
from Vice President Stephens will throw 
a sidelight upon the conditions of that era: 

“T am not at all surprised at you being 
at a loss to know what your powers and 
duties are in your new position, and your 
inability to find anything m any Written 
code of laws to enlighten you upen them. 
The truth is, your office is unknown to the 
law. General Bragg had no more author- 
ity for appointing you civ:] gvvernor of 
Atlanta than f had; and I had, or have, 
Mo more authority than any streetwalker 
in your city. Under his anpoint nent, there- 
fore; you can rightfully exercise ro micre 
power than if the appointment Lad been 
made by a streetwalker. 

“In this country there is no such thing 
as martial law, and cannot be wntil the 
constitution is set aside, if such an evil 
day shal] ever come upon us. All the law- 
abiding power in the confederate states 
government is vested in congress. But con- 
gress cannot declare martial law, which 
in its proper sense is nothing but an abro- 
gation of all laws. If congress cannot do 
it. much less can any officer of the govern- 
ment, either civil or military, do it right- 
fully, from the highest to the lowest. Con- 
gress may, in certain cases specified, sus- 
pend the writ of habeas corpus, but this 
by no means interferes with the adminis- 
tration of justice, so far as to deprive any 
party interested of his right-to a fair and 
speedy trial by a jury after indictment, ec. 

“It does not lessen or weaken the right 
of such party to redress for an illegal ar- 
rest. It does not authorize arrests, ©€xX- 
cept upon oath or affirmation upon proba- 

ble cause. It only secures the party be- 
yond misadventure to appear in person to 
answer the charge, and prevents a re- 
lease in consequence of insufficiency of 
proof, or other like grounds, in any pre- 
liminary inquiry as to the formality or 
legality of bis arrest. It does not infringe 
or impair his other: constitutional rights. 
These congress cannot impair by law. 
Your appointment, in my opinion, is sjim- 
ply a nullity. You, by virtue of it, possess 
no rightful authority and can exercise 
none. The order creating you civil g0v- 
ernor- of Atjanta was a most palpabie 
usurpation. J speak of the act only in & 
legal and constitutional sense, not of the 
motives that prompted it. But a wise 
people, jealous of their rights, would do 
well to remember that such acts, 30 laud- 
able when we only consider the motive 
of them, make a breach at which tyranny 
will one day enter, if quietly submitted to 
too long. 

“It is my opinion that if any one be 
breught before. you for punishment for 
selling liquor to a soldier, or any other 
alleged offense, when there is no law 
against it, and where as a matter of 
course you have no legal or rightful au- 
thority to punish, you should simply make 
the response that you have no jurisdiction 
of the matter complained of, 

“A British queen was once urged Dy 
the emperor of Russia to punish one of 
her officers for what his majesty consid- 
ered an act of indignity to his ambassador 
to her court, though the officer had vio- 
lated no positive law. The queéen’s mem- 
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the faces of such men as Johnston, Hood, | 


Hindman, Pemberton, 


Cheatham, 


Buckner, 
Cleburne, 


Forrest, 
Hardee, 


Wheeler, | 


and John H. Morgan. When Vallandingham | 
was expelled from the United States for | 


Atlanta was 


disloyalty, 
people ™ did 


place, and the not 


his first stopping | 
fee] | 


orable reply was that she could inflict no 
punishment upon any of her subjects un- 
less warranted by the law of the land. 
“This is an example you might well imi- 
tate. For I take it for granted that no 
one will pretend that any general in com- 
mand of our armies could confer upon 
you or anybody greater powers than the 
ruling sovereign of England possessed in 
like cases under similar circumstances. 
The case referred to in England gave 
rise to a change of the law. After that 
an act was passed exempting foreign min- 
isters from arrest. So with us. if the 
proper discipline and good order of the 
army require the prohibition of the sale 
of liquor to a soldier by a person not 
connected with the army, let the prohibi- 
tion be declared by law, passed by con- 
gress. with the pains and penalties for 
the violation of it and the mode and 
manner of trying the case plainly set 
forth, Until this is done, no one has any 
authority to punish in such cases, and 
any one who undertakes to do it is a tres- 
passer and a violator of law. Soldiers in 
the service, as well as the officers, are 
subject to the ‘Rules and Articles of War.’ 
and if they commit any offense known 
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heir government. if the mii- 
code is defective in any respect, it 
to be afhended by congress. There 

alone the 


crimes, or establish any tribunal to punish 
what they may so declare. All these 
matters belong to congress, and I assure 
you that in my opinion nothing is more ea- 
sential to the maintenance and preserva- 
tion of constitutional liberty than the sub- 
ordination of the civil to the military au- 
thorities. You thus have my views, hasti- 
ly but pointediy given.’ 

Mayor Calhoun would have been backed 
“sy the prees and the people if he had acted 
as civil governor, but he was a conserva- 
tive citizeh and an able lawyer. and he was 
inclined to agree with the’ vice president in 
his views. However, there were other ways 
of making military authority felt by the 
citizens, and occasionally there were of- 
ficials here who ‘stretcned their authority 
to the utmost in a very unpleasant manner. 
This frequently occurred in the impreés- 
ment of property for government use. ar- 
ticles needed for the army were frequently 
taken from citizens, who were given re- 
ceipts for their property, and they were 
compensated when they presented their pa: 
pers. In some cases there was great die- 
satisfaction. A citizen who had paid a 
fancy price for a pair of fine horses could 
not be expected to be quietly resigned 
when an officer took his pets and paid him 
only the average price of ordinary horses. 

Richmond and other confederate cities 
were too near the enemy to be used for 
some important purposes. So a large share 
of the burdens fell upon Atlanta, on accoun: 
of her supposed safe position. The traveler 
in "63 or "64 who visited the city would 
have seen the busiest place of its size in 
the world. Thousands of soldiers from the 
camps were on the streets; thousands more 
were passing through every day: hundreds 
of officers and politicians were here: hosts 
of epecuiators and traders were’ always in 
town; the citizens, including refugees and 
new settlers, probably numbered 30.000, and 
many of these, with thousands of detailed 
soldiers were at work in the rolling mills, 
foundries, factories and shops, of which 
there were hundreds, manufacturing al- 
most every conceivable article of neces- 
sity that could be used in war or in peace. 

Long before the siege soidiers, statesmen 
and far-seeing men, north and south, and 
on the other side or the ocean would 
pause when they came to Atlanta on the 
map, and pointing to it they wou-d say: 

“There is the key, the backbone, the 
storm centerg the heart of the confederacy. 
Capture or destroy Atlanta and the Rich- 
mond government will collapee!’’ 

Thus Atlanta became an object of intense, 
nervous interest to both friends and foes, 
In the interior millions of people rested 
their hopes entirely upon this city. Be- 
yond the lines of the invaders there were 
other millions praying for the capture of 
this central and vitally important point. 
North and south for many months the 
news from Atlanta and the vicinity deter- 
mined many military, political and business , 
movements. 
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(of Hardee’s Corps), With No Support, Stormed the Works and Captured This Magnificent Battery, July 22d, 1864. 
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the first time the song was sung in the 


Still, Johnston fell steadily back. Pre- 
dictions were made that he would fight ‘ 


at this or that point, but he saved his ar- 
my, avoided battle and retreated, as has 
been described in the foregoing pages. 


confederate army: 
“After the hattle of Manassas, General 
Beauregard inviteq a number of Maryland 


Would he give up Atlanta? Sherman 
thought that he would not. Johnston him- 
self said that he could hold the city for- 
ever. The soldiers and people within the 
fortifications refused to contemplate the 
possibilities of surrender. Everywhere in 
both federal and confederate councils, it 
was agreed that the loss of Atlanta would 
be fatal. 

The wartime conditions prevailing in At- 
lanta were, of course, influential and to 
some extent caused by the literature and. 
journalism of the confederacy. The prose 
literature of the south during fhe war 
hardly deserves a place in history. “‘Maca- 
ria,”” by Miss Alugusta J. Evans, now Mrs. 
Wilson, was the only novel of any real 
merit by a southern’ writer. “Morgan and 
His Men,” by Mrs. S. R. Ford, was soon 
forgotten, and a half dozen others shared 
the same fate. De Leon is right when he 
says that the only genuine literature of 
the south at that time was her war poetry. 
From the Potomac to the Rio Grande mill- 
ions of people were singing and reading 
the stirring poems of James R,. Randall, 
John R. Thompson, Paul H. Hayne, Henry 
Timrod, James Barron Hope, Margaret 
Preston, James Overall, Harry Lyndon 
Flash, Asa W. Watson, Frank O. Ticknor, 
A. J. Requier, and a few others whose 
names will be recalled by the reader, Fa- 
ther A. J. Ryan’s splendid poems belong 
to the war period, though nearly all of 
them were written after the strife was 
over. 

James R. Randall was the most famous 
of the southern war poets. Major Charles 
W. Hubner, one of the leading poets and 
journalists of the south, has the following 
interesting bit of history concerning ““Mary- 
land,. My Maryland,” in his vaitable book, 
published by Charles P. Byrd, of this 
city, entitled ““‘War Poets of the South 
and Confederate Camp Fire Songs”: 

“At the time (April, 1861) ‘Maryland, My 
Maryland’—which Oliver Wendell Holmes 
declared ‘the best poem produced on either 
side during the civil war’—was written, its 
author was professor of English literature 
and classics, in Poydras college, Point Cou- 
pee, Louisiana. One day -he read the news, 
flashed over the wires, of the attack upon 
the Massachusetts troops passing through 
Baltimore. Speaking of the way in which 
this splendid lyric was inspired and the 
circumstances under which it was written, 
Mr. Randall says: ‘I had long been absent 
from my native city, and the startling 
events there influenced my mind. That 
night I could not sleep, for my nerves 
were all unstrung, and I could not dismiss 
what I had read in the paper from my 
mind. I rose, lit a candle and went to my 
desig. Some powerful spirit seemed ta 
possess me, and almost involuntarily I pro- 
ceeded to write the song, “My Maryland.” . 

“The poem was sent to The New Orleans 
Delta, and published in that journal. A 
lady of Baltimore, Miss Cary. set the words 
to music, adapting them to the air of an 
old German folk-song, ‘O Tannenbaum, O 
Tannenbaum, wie gruen sind deine Blaet- 
ter.’ The following story is told concerning 


ladies to visit his headquarters, and while 
there the band of the Wasnington Artil- 
lery, of New Orleans, serenaded them. Af- 
ter the serenade the ‘Boys in Gray’ ask] 
for a song, end Miss Jenrie Cary, standing 
at the door of the-tent, sang ‘Maryland. My 
Maryland.’ The soldiers caught up the re- 
frain, and the whcJe camp rang with the 
heautiful melody. As the last notes died 
away three cheers and a ‘tiger’ were given. 
It is said that there was not'a dry eye in 
the tent, and nota rim was left on a cap 
outside, 

“In The Atlanta, Ga., Constitution, of 
recent date, appeared the following bril- 
Nanci pen-picture of the author of this im- 
mortal war-lyric, and’ also portraying its 
fiery effects upon the spirit of the southerm 
people. The erticle is frcm the pen of Mr. 
Wallace P. Reed, of The Constitution’s edi- 
torial staff: 

“If ever there was a poet with a muse of 
fire, that poet was James R. Randall, in 
the days that tried men’s souls a genera- 
tion ago. Even now, in these pin'ng times 
of peace, I never see Randal! without feel- 
ing. a fiery tidal wave of memories surg- 
ing over and through me. 

“What Rouget de Lisle was to France, 
Randall was to the confederacy. What the 
Marseillaise was when the entire French 
nation went mad, ‘My Maryland’ was when 
the southern people threw themselves into 
the tumultuous horror of our civil war. 

“Looking tack upon that suiphurous 
era, the author of the south’s greatest war 
lyric seems a figure of the dead past, and 
yet, only yesterday, he met me face to 
face—a young man still, as we class men 
these days—with his olden dash and im- 
pulsive vigor, chastened and meliowed, as 
one might expect, by the softening touch 
of time. 

“While he talked with me about familiar 
matters of the hour, with never a word 
about the past, I found myseif thinking 
of the potential part played by his pen in 
the most tremendous epoch of our h's- 
ee our most eloquent tribunes could 
not do, it was reserved for the poet to do. 
Where eloquence failed to move the people, 
a song set their hearts aflame. It stirred a 
fever in the blood of age, turned weak wo- 
men into heroines, and wherever its wild 
notes were heard legions of armed men 
sprang up. It was a bugle call, a cry to 
arms, a battle shout all in one, with a 
hint of clashing steel and the thunderous 
rush of charging hosts. 

“The young Marylander »who wrote that 
song little dreamed of the influence which 
it was destined to wield. He awoke to find 

elf famous. 
oie flaming lyric swept over the Jand 
like a-conflagration, From the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande ‘My Maryland’ was every- 
where—in the air, on every lip—an inspira- 
tion and a prephesy. Millions of southern- 
ers heard it with feelings of divine exulta- 
tion, intense enthusiasm, or maddened 
frenzy. On the other side of the border our 
foemen heard it with mingled anger and 
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admiration. It rolled across the sea, and 
rolied resurgent back again, to mingle its 
strange notes with the brazen clamor of 
war. 

“In gay salons, in crowded assemblies, on 
the stage, in the trenches and on the 
tented field, the song did its perfect work. 
It spel onward through the day and 
through the night, ringing out from the 
mountains, awakening the echoes in the 
valleys, stirring every heart and nerving 
every arm, 

“The words alone did not wield this won- 
derful power, nor the music; it was the 
spirit back of them that made them jim- 
mortal, 

“Looking at Randall yesterday, I lived in 
the past again. In how many beleaguered 
cities of the confederacy I had heard his 
great war song! 

“T had heard it from gentle matdens, and 
from rough troopers as they rode, booted 
and spurred, to the fray. I hagé hear it 
here in the City of the Siege, at the time 
when roaring cannon and shrieking shells 
were its only accompaniment. I had heard 
it in our celebrations of victory, and again 
when we were in the throes of a heroic 
despair. 

“How it fired the blood and strengthened 
every arm that wielded a sword! How well 
it has been calleq the Marseillaise of the 
confederacy! 

“In those red days Randall was the ido! 
of the people. Crowds rushed to see him, 
and every city was proud to edaim him as 
its honored guest. Statesmen, warriors anda 
fair women overwhelmed him with their 
attentions, which he modestly tried to 
avoid. 

“On one side of the Potomac a nation 
would gladly have voted him a monument: 
on the other an infuriated people impatient- 
ly longe@ for the accident of war that 
would enable them to load him with chains 
in one of their Bastiles. 

“An old writer has said that if he could 
make a nation’s songs, he cared not who 
made its laws. Randall’s famous song is 
an illustration of the force of the foregoing 
oft quoted saying. It was a power in the 
land, and it molded the thought and char- 
acter and literature of one of the greatest 


and yet one of the most short-lived of re- 
publics.’’ he 


Randall’s historic poem ‘s as follows: 
MY MARYLAND. 
The despot’s ‘heel is on thy shore, 
Maryland! 
His torch jis at thy temple door, 
Maryland! ° 
Avenge the patriotic gore 
That flecked the streets of Baltimore, 
And be the battle queen of yore, 
Maryland! my Maryland! 


Hark to an exiled son’s appeal, 
Maryland! 

My mother state, to thee I kneel, 
Maryland! 

For life and death, for woe and weal, 

Thy peerless chivalry reveal, 
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And gird thy beauteous limbs with steel, 


Maryland! my Maryland! 


Thou wilt not cower in the dust, 
Maryland! 

Thy beaming sword shall never rust, 
Maryland! 

Remember Carroll's sacred trust, 

Remember Howard’s warlike thrust, 

And all thy slumberers with the just, 

Maryland! my Maryland! 


Come! ‘t's'the red dawn of the day, 
Maryland! 

Come! with thy panoplied array, 
Maryland! 

With Ringgold’s spirit for the fray, 

With Watson’s blood at Monterey, 

With fearless Lowe and dashing May, 

Maryland! my Maryland! 


Come! for thy shield is bright and stron, 
Maryland! 

Come! for thy dalliance does 
Maryland! 

Come! to thine own heroic throng, | 

That stalks with Liberty along, 

And rings thy dauntless slogan-song, 

Maryland! my Maryland! 


thee wrong, 


Dear ‘Mother! burst the tyrant’s chain, 
Maryland! 

Virginia should mot call in vain, 
Maryland! 

She meets her sisters on the plain, 
Maryland! 

“Sic semper,” ’tis the proud refrain, 


‘That baffles Minions back amain, 


Arise in majesty again, 
Maryland! my Maryland! 


I see the blush upon thy cheek, 
Maryland! 

For thou wast ever bravely meek, 
Maryland! 

But ]o! there surges forth a shriek 

From hill to hill, from creek to creek— 

Potomac calls to Chesapeake, 

Maryland! my Maryland! 


Thou wilt not vield the vandal toll, 
Meryland! 

Thou wilt not crook 
Maryland! 

Better the fire upon thee roll, 

Better the shot, the blade, the bow], 

Than crucifixion of the soul, 

Maryland! my Maryland! 


to ‘his control, 


I hear the distant thunder-hum, 
Maryland! 

The Ofd Line bugle, fife and drum, 
Maryland! 

She is not dead, nor deaf, nor dumb— 

Huzza! she spurns the northern scum! 


-She breathes—s*1e burns! she'll come! she'll 


come! 
Maryland! my Maryland! 

In Atlanta, as in other ccnfederate towns, 
this magnificent lyric was the favorite 
sOng of the magses. It was reprinted hun- 
dreds of times, and appeared in every pos- 
sible shape. Bearded meh, gentle women 
and tender children memorized it, and it 
did as much to fire the southern heart as 
the ‘“Marseillaise’’ did to set France ablaze 
more than a century ago. 

“Dixte,’’ “Bonnie Blue Flag,”’ “All Quiet 
Along the Potomac Tonight,” and a score 
of other ringing poems were on the tip of 
every tongue. The Atlanta Amateurs. a 
somewhat celebrated organization of ladies 
and gentlemen of this city, gave more than 
one hundred entertainments for the bene- 
fit of the soldiers during the war, and 
some of these favorite poems were recited 
on every. occasion when this public-spirited 
association gave a performance, The the- 
aters, concerts and other entertainments 
throughout the south never omitted to give 
one or more of these pieces a place on their 
programmes. Naturallv, all this strength- 
ened and encouraged the war spirit. 

Atlanta was a newspaper center from ’61 
until the city was destroyed after the siege. 
The home dailies were The Intelligencer, 
The Southern Confederacy, The Gate City 
Guardian, The Reveille and The Common, 
wealth. In addition to these, there were 

: dailies—The Memphis Appeal 

oxville Register. These news- 

* conducted with considerable 

Jared Irwin Whitaker and 

or John H. Steele, made Fhe 

Intelligencer a power in the state, and 
The Southern Confederacy was a journal 
of widespread influence, under the contro] 
of Colonel George W. Adair and Colonel J. 
Henley Smith, aided at various times by 
such bfilliant writers as A, R. Watson, 
Henry Watterson and J. WN. Cardozo. 
Colonel J. 8S. Peterson also made The 
Commonwealth the finest afternoon paper 
in the south. The Memphis Appeal retreat- 
ed before the invaders as iong as the war 
lasted, and finally collapsea im Alabama. 
where the wandering Chattanooga Rebel 
also gave up the ghost. The Knoxville 
Register was purchased by several gen- 
tlemen who desired to furnish President 
Davis with a stronger administration. or- 
gan than any of the other local dailies. 
Major John C. Whitner wag the editor in 
chief, and Hon. L. J. Dupre was the edito- 


torial contributors as General Howell! Cobb 
and Hon..L. Q. C. Lamar. 

Besides the newspapers, the various la- 
dies’ organizations started to aid the sol- 
diers and the hospitals had a tremendous 
influence upon public sentiment, and tne 
War sermons of some of the preachers 
should not be overlooked in this connection. 
In a city like Atlanta the conscription pol- 
icy was unnecessary. An able-bodied man 
of the proper age for military service could 
not remain at home undisturbed unless 
there was some powerful and well under- 
stood reason for his failure to go to the 
front. Women pointed out such men on 
the streets and made uncomplimentary re- 
marks about them intended for their ears. 
These stay-at-homes were openly insulted 
by ardent confederates,, and they had to 
make themselves useful and poptlar in the 
community to escape rough treatment. And 
yet, in some mysterious way, some men in 
Atlanta and elsewhere managed to shirk 
military duty tnroughout the entire war. 
Some of them were union sympathizers, 
but the majority supported the confeder- 
acy then, and stood by their section after 
the syrrender. The presence of such an 
element, however, was embarrass:ng and 
annoying to the authorities. 

CHAPTER IX. 
Six Weeks of a Famous Siege. 

The student of the history of our civil 
war will find the authorities widely at 
var‘ance in their narratives of:the Atlanta 
campaign. Much of the confusion is un- 
doubtedly due to the unfortunate contro- 
versy between General Joseph Johnston and 
General John B. Hood. The historians 
who obtained their information from these 
distinguished commanders found them- 
selves hampered by uncertain and conflict- 
ing statements, and this is probably one 
reason why so little space is devoted in 
the popular histories of the war to the 
siege of the city. Both northern and south- 
ern writers have made many glaring mis- 
takes in their chronicles of that epoch-mak- 
ing era, and it is to be feared that the 
true story of those days wiil never be told. 

General Johmston, in his account of the 
Atlanta campaign, claims that in response 
to an inquiry from President Davis he as- 
sured him that he saw no reason why At- 
lanta should not be held forever by the 
confederates. He insists that he had no 
intention of giving up the city, and his nar- 
rative conveys the idea that ‘this force was 
insufficient and that he was greatly ham- 
pered and embarrassed by Hood. On the 
other hand, General Hood, in his book, 
states that after he had united with Hardee 
and Stewart in urging President Davis not 
to make a chenge of comypanders on the 
isth of July sey received the following 
reply from tae president: 

“Your telegram of this date received. A 
change of commanders, under existing cir- 
cumstances, was regarded as so objectiona- 
ble that I only accepted it as the alternative 
of continuing a policy which has proven 
disastrous. Reluctaince to make the change 
induced me to send a telegram of inquiry 
to the commanding genera! on the 16th in- 
stant. Hés reply but confirmed previous 
apprehensions. There can be but ome 
question Which you and I can entertain— 
that is, what will best promote the pub- 
lic good—and to each of you I confidently 
look for the sacrifice of every personal 
consideration in conflict with that object. 
The order has been executed, and I cannot 
suspend it without making the case «worse 
than it was before the order was issued.”’ 

General Hood says that whem he received 
this telegram he went alone to General 
Johnston and urged him, for the gcod of 
the country, to pocket the correspondence, 
remain in command and fight for Atlanta, 
as Sherman was at the very gates of the 
city. Johnston declined to do this and the 
other referred to ‘this embarrassing post- 
tion, frankly saying that he did not even 
know the location of the two remaining 
corps of the army. He pegged the former 
commander to at least remain with him and 
give him the benefit of his counsel. With 
tears in his eyes, Johnston yielded to this 
request, promis.ng that after riding into 
Atlanta he would return the same evening, 
but the failed to return, sent no message 
and left that evening for Macon. 

Before attempting to surnmarize the his- 
tory of the siege it will be of inierest to 
read General Hood’s very brief outline of 
it in his official report nearly six months 
afterwards. The following extract will be 
sufficient: 


‘The army” was turned ever to me by 


erder of the president at Atlanta on the 
18th of July, 1864. Its effective strength 
was: Infantry, 33,750; artillery, 3.500; cav- 
alry, 10,000, with 1,500 Georgia militia, com- 
manded by Major General G. W. Smith, 
making a total effective of 48,70 men. The 
army was in bivouac south of the Chatsh- 
hoochee river, between Atlanta and 

river, and was advancing—the right near 
Pace’s ferry and the left near Roswell. On 


driven across Peachtree creek. I caused 
line of battle to be formed, the left rest- 
ing near the Pace’s ferry rodd and the 
right covering Atlanta. On the morning of 
the 19th the dispositions of the enemy were 
substantially as follows: The army qf 
the Cumberland, under Thomas, was in 
the act of crossing Peachtree 
creekk. This creek, forming a considerable 
onstacle to the pessage of an army, runs 


| in a northeasterly direction, emptying into 


the Chattahoochee river, near the railroad 
crossing. The Army of the Ohio, under 
Schofield, was also about to cross east 
of the 
Tennessee, under MePherson, was moying 
on the Ge.orgia railroad at Decatur. Feel- 
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sometime a prisoner in the ene ny's 
hands, touching the condition of the enemy 
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st the time. The delay from 1 to 4 o’clock ~ 


p. m. was unfortunate, but would not have 
proved irretrievable had the attack been 
vigorously made. 
attack had failed, I caused the trvops. to 
retire to their former positians. 

“The position ang demonstration of Mc- 
Pherson’s army on the right threatening 


abandon Atlanta or check his movements. 
Unwilling to abandon, the following in- 
structions were given on the morning of 
the 2ist. The chief engineer was instructd 
to select a Hine of defense immediately 
about Atlanta,the work already construct- 
ed for the defense of the place being 
wholly useless from their position; Stew- 
art's and Cheatham’s corps to take posi- 
tion and construct wérks to defend the 
city, the former on the left, the latter on 
the right. 
mand of Brigadier General 
massed on the extreme right. Hardee was 
ordered to move with his corps, during the 
night of the 2ist, south on the McDonough 
road, crossing Entrenchment creek at 


Cobb's mills, and to completely turn the © 


left of McPherson’s army. This he was 
to do, even should it become necessary 
to go to or beyond Decatur. Wheeler, 
with his cavalry, 
on Hardee's right, both to attack at day- 
light, or as. soon 
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thereafter as possible. ~~ 


As sOon as Hardee succeeded in forcing - 


back the enemy’s left, Cheatham was 
to take up the movement from his right, 
and continue to force the whole, from 
right todeft, down Peachtree creek. Stew- 
art was in like manner to engage the en- 
aa as soon as the movement became gen. 
eral. 
enemy’s left as directed, took position, and 
attacked his flank. His troops fought with 
great spirit and determination, carrying 
several lines. of intrenchments, Wheeler 
attacking on the right. 


“Finding Hardee so’ hotly engaged, and. | 


fearing the enemy might concentrate upon 
him, I ordered Cheatham forward to create 
a diversion. Hardee held the ground he 
gained. Cheatham carried the enemy’s 
intrenchments in his fzront but 
had to abandon them = iin con- 
sequence of the enfilade fire 
to bear uponu him. 


u Cheatham 
captured five guns and five or 


six standa 


Of colors, and Hardee eight guns and thir. | 


teen stands of colors. 
results desired were not 
movements of 
munications 


While the grand 


were totally defeated, and 


no further effort was made in that direc- 


tion at any time. This 
ly inspired the troops 
confidence. Here, ] regret to say 
brave and gallant Major General w 
T. Walker was killed. , 


the 


strongly intrenched himself, 
here properly began the siege of Atlanta, 
It became apparent almost 
that he would attempt our left, 
fan to mass his forces in that 
On the 28th it became 
enemy desired to place his left 
creek. I desire 

road, 


command of the corps formerly come 
manded by myself. 


immediately — 


quarter, - 
manifest that the - 


Hardee failed to entirely turn the | 
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accomplished, the -—9 
‘McPherson upon our com- 9 


Th H. 
e enemy with- @ 
drew his left to the Georgia railroad, and «#5 


and 
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Foe 
to move his forces # 


So as to prevent the enemy from gaining £ § 
that road. He was ordered to hold the | 
enemy in check on a line nearly parallel =| 
with the Lickskillet road running through © 


Buckhead road. The Army of the | 


ing it impossible to hold Atlanta without ,; 


giving battle I determined to strike the en- 
emy while attempting to cross this stream. 
My troops were Jisposed as follows: . Stew- 
urt’s cerps on the left, Hardee’s in the 
center, and Cheatham’s on the right, in- 
trenched. My object was to crush Thora- 
as’s army before he could fortify him- 
self, and then turn upon Schofield anq Mc- 
Pherson. To do this, Cheatham was or- 
dered to hol@ his left on the creek in or- 
der to separate Thomas’s army from the 
forces on his (Thomas's) left. Thus I 
should be able to thvow’ two corps, &tew- 
art’s and Hardee’s, against Thomas. Spe- 
cific orders were carefully given these gen- 
erals in the presences of each other as 
follows: The attack was to begin at 1 p. 
in.; the mOvement to be made by division en 
echelon from the right, at the distance of 
about 150 yards: the effort to be to drive 
the enemy back to-the creek, and then 
toward the river, into the narrow space 
formeg by the river and creek, everything 
on our side of the creek to be taken at all 
hazards. and to follow up as our success 
might permit. Each of these generals wis 
to hold a division in reserve. Owing to 
tre demonstrations of the enemy on the 
right. it became necessary to extend 
Cheatham a division front to the right. 
To do this Hardee and Stewart were each 
ordered to extend a half division front 
to close the interval. 

“Foreseeing that some confusicn and de- 
lay might result, I was careful to call 
General Hardee's attention to the import- 
ance of havirg a staff officer on his left 
to see that the left did trot take more than 
a half division front. This, unfortunately, 
Was not attended to, and the line closed 
to the right, causing Stewart to move 
two or three times the proper distance. 
In consequence of this, the attack was de. 
layed until nearly 4 p. m. At this hour 
the attack began as ordered. Stewart's 
corps carrying the temporary works in ais 
front, Hardee’s failed to push the attack 
as ordered, and thus the enemy remaining 
in pcssession of his works on Stewart's 
right, compelled Stewart by an enfilade 
fire to abandon the position he had carried. 
I have every reason to believe that our 
attack would have been successful if my 
order had been executed. I am strength- 
ened jn this opinion by information since 
obtained through Brigadier General Go- 


‘doned his works on 


to Ezra church. 


tion, engaged him with the intention 
recover .the line. 
gagement of the 28th. General Stewa 
was ordered to support Genera] Lee. ne 
engagement continued until dark,’ 
road remaining in our possession. 

“On the 27th of July I received inform 
tion that the enemy’s cavalry was movir 
round our right, with the design of inter 
rupting our communication with Macom 
The next day a large cavalry force | 


General Lee, finding that” — 
the enemy had already gained that posi- 


ey . 


This brought on the en- 


ae 


crossed the Chattahoochee river at Camp é 


moving round our left. Ma jo 
General Wheeler was ordered to mow 
upon the right. while Brigadier Gene 
Jackson, with Hawson’s and Ross’s 
gades, was sent to look after those 

ing on the left. I also dispatched v4 
brigade of infantry down the Macon & 
road to a point where they would p oba 
etrike the road. The force on the q 
succeeded in reaching the road, team 
up an inconsiderable part of “he tim 
It was the design of the enemy to ~ n 
his forces at the railroad, but in thige 
was defeated. The movement Was W@W 
taken by the enemy on a grand a 
having carefully picked his men “@ 
horses. A federal force under Gé 
S%neman moved further south 
Macon. He was defeated by our s 
under Brigadier General Iverson. “Gm 
eral Wheeler, leaving General K 4 
hold the force on the right, moved @ ain 
that already against the railroads =qy 
succeeded in forcing them to give BD ; 
near Newnan on the 30th and routed, 
captured or destroyed the whole Tm 
Too much credit cannot be given Gener 
Wheeler for the energy and skill 
played. He captured two pieces of @ 
tillery, 95) prisoners and many rses 
equipments, etc. Brigadier General ivet 
son captured two pieces of artillery at 
500 prisoners. Believing the enemy’s.¢ 
alry well broken, and feeling myself s 


beiiton, 
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from any further serious operations of s 


like nature, I determined to dispatch . 
force of cavalry to the enemy's rear, wif 
the hope of destroying his communication 
I accordingly 
Wheeler, with 4,300 cavairy, 
object. 
rupting the enemy’s communications 07 
railroad. This still 
to meet the necessities of the army. 


is sufficiently shown by the fact that sev=. 


left sufficient cavalry 


ordered Major General, 
to effect tha ; 
He succeeded in partially intel™ 
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eral determined cavairy movements were” 


subsequently attempted and stccess } 


tnet by our cavalry. * * *® : 


“On the 2th of August the enemy aban- 
the extreme right 


and took up a lIine, the left resting # 


‘front of our works on the railroad te Dat 


ton, and extending to the raflroad cros# 
ing the river. it 
night of the 27th across Utoy creek, threw 
ing one corps across the river ta hole 
the railroad crossing and the intermedia 
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points. His left then 
tahoochee river strongly 
tending across the West ™ 
The corps defending therm 
Chattanocochee, his wore 
and the obstacle formed 
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attack him with ahy @e 
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} left, so that I would attack 
in flank. I remained tn person with 
hime the militia in Atlanta. 
‘s corps moved according- 
ly, Hardee in command. It was impressed 
upon General Hardee that the fate of At- 
lanta depended upon his success. 

“Six hours before I had any information 
of the result of his attack, I ordered Lee 
te return ‘x che direction of Atlanta, to 
be ready to commience the movement in- 
dicated, in the event of success, and if 
3 to cover the evacuation of 
Atianta, which would thus be coseneiiak 
As tt turned out unsuccessful, it allowed 
the enemy the opportunity either to strike 
US aS We moved out of Atlanta, or to con- 
centrate on Hardee. Lee’s corps constitut- 
ed a guard against the former, and I aid 
not fear the destruction of Hardee before 
Stewart and Lee could join him, as his 

' Position on a ridge between two rivers I 
thought strong in front, and want of time 
would prevent the enemy from attacking 
him in flank. The smal) loss in ‘Hardee's 
corps, and the much greater loss of the 
enemy, show my views to have been cor- 
rect. The attack at Jonesboro failed, 
though the number of men on our side con- 
siderably exceeded that of the enemy. The 
vigor of the attack may be in some sort 
imagined, when only 1,400 were killed and 
a8 ge out of the two corps engaged. 

ure necessitated th 
wor grog the evacuation of 


“Thirty-four thousand prisoners at An- 
dersonville, in my rear, compeHed me to 
place the army between them and the 
time 
from moving on his communications and 
destroying his depots of supplies at Mariet- 
ta. A raid of cavalry could easily haye 
released those prisoners, and the federal 
commander was prepared to furnish them 
arms. Such a body of men could have over- 
run and devastated the country from west 
Georgia to Savannah. The subsequent re- 
moval of the prisoners at my request ena- 
bled me to make the movement von tho 
enemy's cOmmunications at a later period. 

“On the night of the Ist of September 
We withdrew from Atlanta. A train of 
Ordnance stores and some railroad stock 
had to be destroyed in consequence of the 
Bross neglect of the chief quartermaster 
to obey the specific instructions given him 
touching their removal. He had ample 
time and means, and nothing whatever 
ought to have been lost. 

“On the Ist of September Hardce's corps 
was attacked in position:at Jonesboro. The 
result was the loss of eight guns and some 
prisoners. Hardee then retired to Lovejoy’s 
Station, where he was joined by Stewart's 
and Lee’s corps, The militia, numbering 
about 3,000, under Major General G. W. 
Smith, was ordered to Griffin. It is proper 
to remark here that this force rendered 
Sallant and excellent service during thé 
siege of Atlanta. The enemy followed and 
took position in our front. On the 6th of 
September, however, he jbandoneti his 
works and returned to Atlanta. Here prop- 
erly ended the operations about Atlanta. 
Of the forces turned over to me nearly two 
months before, and since that day daily 
engaged in battleg and skirmishes, with a 
greatly superior enemy, there were remain- 
ing effective, as shown by the return of 
2th of September, infantry, 27,094; cavalry, 
10,543; artillery, 2,766. There had been sent 
to Mobile one bhigade of infantry, 300 
strong, and to Macon three battalions of 
atrillery, 800 strong. The militia had in- 
creased as stated, but counting it at the 
Same as originally turned over, we have, 
against the aggregate turned over, 48,750. 
Present, 40,403; sent off, 3,100;; making an 
-@geregate of 43,503, thus giving a total loss 
of all arms of 5,247."’ , 

In concluding the report Hood states that 
under the same circumstances he would 
make the same movements and fight the 
same battles again. He does not admit that 
he made a single blunder, but complains 


_ tnat Hardee was indifferent and did not 
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try to execute his orders with the proper 
energy. He also says that he was a com- 
parative Stranger to the army which he 
Was called upon to.command at Atlanta, 
and he makes the charge that Johnston’s: 
timid, defensive policy of fighting behind 
breastworks had caused the men to regard 
with distrust a general who was likely to 
begin offensive operations. 

General Hood in his book discusses the 
campaign with greater freedom than would 
have been proper in his official report, and 
he also notes many interesting incidents 
connected with the siege. Speaking of two 
gallant generals on opposing sides, who 
Tell in the battle of Atlanta, the general 
says: 

“I cannot refrain from mentioning the no- 


ble and gallant old hero, Major-General W. | 


H, T. Walker, who fell at the head of his 
division while bravely leading it into bat- 
tle on the 22d of July. He was an officer 
of the old army, had served with great 
distinction in the Mexican war, and was 
generally beloved by officers and men. On 
the night of the 2ist, shortly before join- 
ing in Hardee’s line of march with his 
troops, he rode by my headquarters, calied 
me aside and, with characteristic frank- 
neas, expressed his appreciation of the 
grave responsibilities attached to the posi- 
tion in which I had been placed; assured 
me that he full well understood the condi- 
tion of the army, after our protracted re- 
treat from Dalton, and wished me to know 
before he entered the battle that he was 
with me in heart and purpose, and intended 
to abide by me through all emergencies. 
During the early afternoon of the ensuing 
“Way I received the painful intelligence of 
hi death; and I am certain that those of- 
Wicers and men who came within the sphere 
wf his geniul presence will unite in the 
erdict that no truer or braver man ever 
i upon the field of battle. 
connection with this sad event, I will 
4 also the death of my classmate and 
end in boyhood, General McPherson, 
mich occurred the same day, and the an- 
ent of which caused me _ sincere 


me over the difficult portions of my 
‘dies for the day. Since we had gradu- 
‘ed in June, 1863, and had been ordered off 
n duty in different directions, it had not 
en our fortune to meet. Neither the 
se of years nor the difference of senti- 

+ which led us to range ourselves on 


ie 2 mosite sides in the late war had lessened 


‘my friendship; indeed, the attachment, 

ton in early youth, was strengthened 

admiration and@ gratitude for his 

toward our people in the vicinity 

‘burg. His coneiderate and kind 

mt of them stood in bright contrast 

‘the course pursued by many federal of- 

| s acts were ever agg tenn 

those ntlemanly qualities w - 

ne dealt bi as a boy. No soldier fell 

in the enemy’s ‘ranks whose loss caused 
me ex regret.”’ 

fn MoPherson was killed he ex- 

‘3. @ the opinion to General Frank P. 

* bat the confederates were in full re- 

-e and were about to evacuate Atlanta. 

3 bombardment of the city General 


thet August was made memorable 
, nost furious cannonade which the 
L tained during the siege. Women 
i. ren fled into cellars and were 
reed to seek shelter a greater length 
han at any period of the bom- 
* « * ® The bombardment of 
atinued until the 25th of August; 
nful, yet strange; to mark how 
ro the old men, women and chil- 
t flding their little underground 
ich to fiy for safety during the 
ti and shot. Often in the dark- 
nesi ofr.) were they constrainea to seek 
refuge in *cse dungeons beneath the earth; 
albe.t, Tccnnot recall one word from their 
pres: ¢ of dissatisfaction or willing- 
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Ss loss of 15,033 killed, 


Hood 
Atlanta should 
curiosities of 
of September 
the citizens ' then residing in 


war literature. 


or._north. He 
tion for those 
Ready, 
meng transport them 
a to the cars at Lovejoy station. 
; is notification was carried by Messrs. 
ames M. Ball and James R. Crew, 
highly respectable citizens 
| When the confederate 


from Rough and 


of Atlanta. 


ply, in the course of which he said: 

And now, sir, permit me to say that the 
unprecedented measure you tran- 
scends, in studied ana ingenious cruelty, 
all acts ever before brought to my atten- 
tion in the dark history of war. 

In the name of God and humanity, I 
protest, believing that you, will find that 
you are expelling from their homes and 
firesides the wives and children of a brave 
people.’’ , 

At the beginning of the siege the two gen- 
erals had a preliminary tilt with their 


of a city filled with non-combatants, and 
Sherman maintaining that as war was the 
Science of barbarism, with Slaughter and 
destruction its chief objects, he was por- 
fectly justified in shelling a fortifieq hostile 
town. The federal was more than willing 
to renew his war of words with the con- 
federates, and in his reply, among other 
things, he said: 

“You style the’ measures proposed un- 
precedented and cruel and appeal to the 
dark history of war for a parallel. It is 
not unprecedented, for General Johnston 
himself very wisely and properly remove 
the families all the way from Dalton down, 
and I see no reason why Atlanta shoula: be 
excepted. Nor is jt mecessary to appeal to 
hist.r) when recent and modern examples 
are So ha-dy. You yourself burned @well- 
ing houses along your parzpet, and I 
have seen today fifty houses thht you have 
rendered uninhabitable because they stood 
in the way of your forts and men. You 


town that every cannon shot and many 
musket snots from our line of investment 
that oversnot their mark went into the 
habitations of women and children.» Gen- 
eral Hardee did the same at Jonesboro, 
and Genera] Johnston di@ the same last 
summer at Jackson, Miss. I have not ac- 
cused you of heartless cruelty, but merely 
instance these cases of very recent occur- 
rence, and could go on and enumerate hun- 
dreds of others, and challenge any fair man 
to judge which of us has the heart of pity 
for the families of a brave people. 

“I say it is kindness to these families of 
Atlanta to remove them now, at once, from 
seenes that women and children should not 
be exposed to, and a brave people should 
scorn to commit tneir wives and children 
to the rude barbarians who thus, as you 
say, violate the laws of war, as illustrated 
in the pages of its @ark history. 

“In the mame of common sense, I ask you 
not to appeal to a just God _ in 
such a . sacrilegious manner. You. 
who, in the midst of peace. and 
prosperity, have plunged a nat.on into war 
—dark and cruel war—who dared and, bad- 
gered us to battle, insulted our flag, seized 
our arsenals and forts that were left in 
the honorable custody of peaceful ordnance 
sergeants, seized and made prisomers of 
war the very garrisons sent to proteet your 
peopie against negroes and Indians long be- 
fore any overt act was committed by the, 
to you, hated Lincoln government; tried to 
force Kentucky and Missouri into rebel- 
lion in spite of themselves; falsified the 
vote of Louisiana; turned ‘loose your pri- 
vateers to plunder unarmed sh:ps,; expelled 
union families by thousands; burned their 
houses and declared by an act of your con- 
gress the confiscation of all debts due 
northern men for goods had and received! 

‘Talk thus to the mariners, but not to 
me, who have seem these things and who 
will this day make as much sacrifice for 


best born southerner among you. If we 
must be enemies, let us se men and fight it 
out as we propose to do, and not°deal in 
such hypocritical appeais to God and hu- 
manity. God. will judge us im due timé, 
and He will pronounce whether it be more 
thumane to fight with a town full of wo- 
men and children and the families of a 
brave people at our back or to remove them 
in time to places of safety among their own 
friends.”’ 

In reply General Hood wrote as follows: 

“Tt is due to that gallant soldier and gen- 
tleman, General Joseph EK. Johnston, to 
say that no act of his distinguished career 
gives the least color to your unfounded 
aspersions upon his conduct. He depopu- 
lated no villages nor towns nor cities, eith- 
er friendly or hostile. He offered and ex- 
tended friendly aid to his unfortunate fel- 
low citizens who desired to flee from your 
fraternal embraces. You are equally unfor- 
tunate in your attempt to find a justifica- 
tion for this act of civility, either in the de- 
fense of Jonesboro by General Hardee or of 
Atlanta by myself. General Hardee de- 
fended his position in front of Jonesboro 
at the expense of injury to the houses; an 
ordinary, proper and justifiable act of wag. 
I defended Atlanta at the same risk and 
cost. If there was any fault in either 
case, it was your own in not giv-ng notice, 
especially im the case of Atlanta, of your 
purpose to shell the town, which is usual 
in war among civilized nations. No in- 
habitant was expelled from his home and 
fireside by the orders of General Hardee 
or myself, and therefore your recent order 
can find mo support from the conduct of 
either of us. I feel no emotion other than 
that of pain in reading that portion of 
your letter which attempts to justify your 
shelling Atlanta without notice, upon the 
defense that I defended Atlanta upon a 
line so close to town that every cannon 
shot and many musket palls from 
your line of investment that 
overshot their mark went into the 
habitations of women and children. I made 
no complaint of your firing into Atlanta 
in any proper way, and I make none now, 
but there are a hundred thousand wit- 
nesses’ that you fired into the habitations 
of women and children for weeks, firing 
far above and miles beyond my line of de- 
fense. I have too good an opinion of the 
skill of your artilerists to credit the insin- 
vation that they for several weeks unin- 
tentionally fired too high for my modest 
fielaworks and slaughtered women and chil- 
dren by accident and want of skill.” 

The letter was equally vigorous in an- 
swering other points made by Sherman, 
and the latter hastened “to reply with 
the declaration that he was not bound by 
the laws of war to give notice of the shell- 
ing of Atlanta, a fortified town, with mag- 
azines, arsenals, foundries and public 
stores. 

Hood contended that Atlanta was not 4 
reguiarly fortified city, but was simply 
protected by temporary breastworks. It 
was, in his opinion, not such a fortified 
city as might be shelled without notice. 

Mayor James A. Calhoun, EB. E. Rawson 
and L. C. Wells appealed to Sherman to 
modify hig order, but he refused. So far 
from being touched by these protests and 
appeals, and the hardships of the exiles, 
the federal general admitted in his me- 
moirs that he destroyed the city; burned 
stores and dwellings; that “‘the heart of 
the city was in flames all night, _ that he 
telegraphed to Grant that he had “made a 
wreck of Atlanta,” and he thus describes 

rture: 
sgevth one 7 a. m. of November iéth, we 
rode out of Atlanta by the Decatur road, 
filled by the marching troops and wagons 
of the and reaching the 
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pens, Hood protesting against the shelling 
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CONFEDERATES STORMING THE FEDERAL OUTER LINE GF WORKS AT ALLATOONA. 
On the Line of the. Western and Atlantic Railroad, October 5th, 1864—Capture of the Colors of the Thirty-nineth Iowa Regiment, 


— 


the black smoke rising high in air, and 
hanging like a pall over the ruined city.’’ 
The historian, Avery, was thoroughly in 


: 


‘| at the Howard house to oc 


sympathy with General Johnston, in whose 


defende@ Atlanta on a line so close to | #7™yY he made a gallant record as the com- 


mander of a brigade of cavalry. In his ac- 


count of the siege of Atlanta he gtates that — 


the city’s fortifications, planned by the 
late Colonel L. P. Grant. were irregular 
lines of earthworks one mile from the cen- 
ter of the city. Another line of nearly 
impenetrable abatis ran halfway around 
the city on the north side. Twelve lunettes 
mounting formidable batteries, besides nu- 
megous smaller guns, were on the fortifi- 
cations, covering all points of the com- 
pass. 

According to this historian, Hood blun- 
dered at every step. He was too rash. The 
battle of Peachtree creek caused him to lose 
about 6,000 men, against a federal loss of 
1,700, The great battle of the 22d of July 
resulted in Hood's withdrawal from ‘his 
fatally earned inches of progress with two 
pitiful guns amd the loss double that of 
the ememy, whose hard fighting was shown 
in a summary of 3,722 casualties."’ On the 
28th of July Hood made another daring and 
unsuccessful onslaught, with the loss of 


three or four of his own men to:one of the * 


enemy. August 5th Schofield struck Hood’s 
line, but was driven back with a loss of 
400 mem. This was Hood’s only success 
during the siege. In this summary way a 
confederate general describes the opera- 
tions of Johnston’s successor. 

The pamphlet entitled “Battles of Atlan- 
ta,’’ compiled in 1895 under the 
of Messrs. L. P. Thomas, W. L. Calhoun, 


Albert Howell. Evam P. Howell and R..M. » 


Clayton, ‘the committee representing the 
Atlanta camp, United Confederate Veter- 
ans, contains more real information’in a 
few pages than can be found in any of the 
war books. The following extracts deserve 
a place in this chapter on account of their 
local and general interest and their con- 
densation of fmpdértant facts connected with 
the hattle of Atlanta: , 

“The 2ist of July found the federals push- 
ing forward and entrenching near the lines 
of the confederate forces. The first at- 
tack was on Bald hill, half a mile south 
of the Georgia railroad. General Cleburne’s 
division gallantly received the assault, but 
was compelled to yield. Hood’s flanks. be- 
ing now exposed, he determined to with- 
draw into the hills nearer the city, which he 
did during the night. Early on the morm- 
ing of the 22d Sherman’s army was in ac- 
tive preparation for an advance. They 
found the intrenchments in front of Scho- 
field and Thomas abandoned by the con- 
federates and a general advance was or- 
dered. Schofield’s column came in full view 
of the city at the Howard house. 

“The confederates had intrenched on the 
hills opposite, their skirmishers holding 
Clear Creek. The federals began shelling 
and the confederates retired behind their 
intrenchments. About noon Hardee’s corps 
attacked the federals under Dodge—the 
confederates having succeeded in getting 
in the rear of the Sixteenth corps. UHar- 
dee’s left came out in full view of Atlanta. 
The fighting was desperate, but re-enforce- 
ments from Logan coming at this time, 
the confederate troops were compelled to 
give way. Sherman, from the Howard 
house, had the field occupied by Logan in 
full view and ordered Schofield to mass his 
artillery and open fire on the confederate 
flanks. At this time Cleburne’s and Ma- 
ney’s divisions moved out into the rear, 
but were soon surrounded and suffered 
heavy losses. The confederate line pressed 
on, however, to Bald Hill, and began the 
ascent to attack the federals on Leggett’s 
‘Hill. Leggett had just repelled an attack 
from the rear when Cheatham’s assault 
was made. Part of the federal forces were 
pushed back to the Georgia railroad, where 
they formed a new line. Cheatham now 
pushed forward im front of a large federal 
force, which had in the morning become 
a half mile ahead of the main line, and the 
confederate forces moving forward, poured 
volley after volley into the federais, caus- 
ing them to fall back. Here it was that 
DeGress battery was captured by the con- 
federates breaking through the fe@*ral lines 
a turning the guns against them. The 
Mer bel a subsequently retaken by the 

“The cfisis of the battls had been passed. 
Yet the confederates again and again at- 
tacked the federals only te be repulsed 
and again driven back. That night Har- 
dee withdrew his right wing (Cleburne 
and Maney’s divisions) to the right be- 
tween Sugar creek and Entrenchment 
creek, keeping his. left in easy connection 
with the salient of Atlanta fortifications 
occupied by Walthall’s and Stovall's bri- 
gades. The battle of Atlanta was over. 

“The battle of Atlanta was the most 
bitterly contested of all the engagements 
around the city. It occupied a line in 
extent about seven miles, stretching from 
the Howard house to about a mile beyond 
the Georgia railroad and back to Decatur. 
The ground was partly clear and in other 
places heavily wooded. It is conceded 
that this was one of the most important 
of all the engagements. It seemed as if 
every man was on his mettle. The con- 
federates had returned from Peachtree the 
day before crushed, but not dispirited: 
Many of -those in line of battle were on 
their native heath—before them their foe, 
behind them their loved ones—their all. 
It is said of the troops that on that day 
they marched ®ut, to battle with steady 
tread, and seemingly as on dress parade. 
Many of them were Georgia trooops and 
they knew what the fall of Atlanta was 
to them. 

“General Hood’s narrative says: ‘I de- 
termined to make all necessary prepara- 
tions for a renewal assault, to attack 
the extreme left of the federals in rear 
and flank, and endeavored to bring the 
entire confederate army into united ac- 
tion.’ : 

“About noon of the 220 Dodge's cotps 
(federal), while moving out of the ieft 
flank of Blair, was attacked by Walkér’s 
and Bate’s d®'visions of TO 


direction | 
Forty-first Georgia, Major Nall command- 


| 


| Walthall. 


he (Dodge) could hold his position, He then 
started at ful) speed toward Blair on a road 
which had up to that time been clear, when 
suddenly he found himself in élose quarters 
with the confederate advance line. They 
calle@ upon him to surrender, but ‘raising 
his hat, as if to salute,’ says General Cox, 
‘he wheeled to gallop away, when a volley 
was fired and he fell mortally wounded.’ 

‘In the struggle of the 22d DeGress’s bat- 
tery (federal) stationed at a point on the 
Georgia railroad, was captured by the For- 
ty-second Georgia ‘regiment (commanded 
then by Lieutenant Colonel L, P. Thomas), 
of General M. A, Stovall's brigade, and sub- 
sequently recaptureq by General M. L. 
Smith’s division, commanded by Brigadier 
General Lightburne, supported by Wood's 
division of Logan’s corps. 

‘Colonel Albert Howell, First Georgia 
state regiment, was in command of the 
next regiment on the right of the Forty- 
second, succeeding Colonel Brown, brother 
of the Jate Governor Joseph B. Brown, who 
was wounded and afterwards died. Colo- 
nel Howell was successful in capturing the 
line in his front with two pieces of artil- 
lery. The other regiments of Stovall's 
brigade also succeede@ in taking the lines 
of the federal works up to a point near 
Bald Hill. 

“The regiments referred| to were the 
Forty-second Georg'a, Lieutenant Colonel 
L. P. Thomas commanding; the First Geor- 
gia, Lieutenant Colonel Albert Howell com- 
manding. after Colonel John Brown was 
wounded; the Forty-thira Georgia, Colonel 
Kellogg commanding; the Fifty-second 
Georgia, R. R. Asbury commanding; the 


ing; the Fortieth Georgia, Captain Dobbs 
commanding—all belonging {to Stovall's 
brigade, commanded by Colonel Abda John- 

n. 
ag G. A. Duke, of Atlanta, the only 
surviving member living here of Capta.n 
James A. Hoskin’s Mississippi battery, 
points out the place where his battery was 
situated during the: Atiamta battles. This 
battery, comyposed of>-#Wo large siege guns, 
two Napoleons and two Parrotts, was sta- 
tioned on West Fair street, near corner 
of Ashby. They did most effective work. 
The elevation where the battery was Ssta- 
tioned js' a very commanding position und 
proved a great help to the artillery in 
their ‘work. 3 

‘‘Banshaw’'s battery, Confederate States 
army, of Louisiana, was stationed at a 
point where the Wallace street school now 
is; supported by Gibson’s brigade. 

‘“Barrett’s battery, Confederate States 
army. of Virginia, was stationed on Pon- 
der avenue, near Marietta street; supported 
by Featherstone’s brigade, Loring’s divi- 
sion. 

“Ee. P. Howell’s battery, Confederate 
States army, was located on the hill in 
Joseph Thompson's lot (Brookwood); sup- 
ported by Gist’s brigade, General W. H. T. 
Walker’s. division.’’ 

Sherman had with him the Army of the 
Cumberland, Major General George H. 
Thomas; Fourth army corps, Ma- 
jor General Oo. O. Howard, Ma- 
jor Genera] David 8. Stanley; Four- 
teenth army corps, Major General John 
M. Palmer, Brigadier General R. W. John. 
son, Brigadier General Jeff C. Davis; Twen- 
tieth army corps, Major General Joseph 
Hooker, Brigadier General A, S. Williams, 
Major General Henry W. Slocum; Cava'ry 
corps, Brigadier General W. L. Elliott: 
Army of the Tennessee, Major General 
J. B. McPherson, Major General John A. 
Logan, Major General O. O. Howard: Fit- 
teenth army corps, Major General John A 
Logan, Brigadier General Morgan Smith, 
Major General John A.°Logan; Sixteenth 
army corps, Major General G. M. Dodge, 
Brigadier General T, E..G. Ransom; Seven- 
teenth army corps, Major General Frank 
P. Blair; Cavalry division, Major Genernl 
Horace Stevenson, Colonel Horace Capson. 
The confederates were divided as follows: 
Army of Tennessee—Genera] Joseph —T. 
Johnston, General John B. Hood. 
Hardee’s Corps—Lieutenant General Wil- 
Mam J. Hardee, Major General P. R. 
Cleburne; Cheatham’s division, Major 
General B, F. Cheatham, Brigadier Gen- 
eral George Maney, Brigadier General 
John C, Carter; Cleburne’s division, Major 
General P. R. Cleburne, Brigadier Gen- 
eral M. P. Lowrey; Walker’s division, 
Major General W. H. T. Watke , Briga- 
dier General H. W. Mercer; Bate’s divi- 
sion, Major General William B. Bate, Major 
General John C. Brown, 

Hood's (or Lee’s) Corps—Lieutenant Gen- 
eral John B. Hood, Major General C. L. 
Stevenson, Major General B. F. Cheat- 
ham, Lieutenant Genera) S. D. Lee; Hind- 
tran’s division, Major General Thomas C. 
Hindman, Brigadier General John C. 
Brown, Major General Patton Anderson, 
Major General Edward Johnson; Steven- 
son’s division, Lieutenant General C. L. 
Stevenson: Stewart’s division, Major Gen- 
eral Alexander P. Stewart, Major General 
H, D. Clayton. 

Cavalry Corps—~—Major General Joseph E. 
Wheeler; Martin’s division, Major Gen- 
eral W. T. Martin; Kelly’s division, Brig- 
adier Genera! J. H. Keliy; Humes’s divi- 
sion, Brigadier General W. T. Cc. Humes. 
Roddy’s Command—Brigadier General oe 
ie ae Stewart’s) corps, Army of Mis- 
sissippi—Lieutenant General Leonidas Polk, 
Major General W. W. Loring, Lieutenant 
General A. P. Stewart, Major Gen- 
eral B. F. meosctee re —* Pe 

/ neral : : - 
“erg we areeene orision sabe Gener- 
eral Samuel G, French. Cantey’s (or 
Walthall’s) division—Major General mC. 
Cavairy division—Brigad:er Gen- 
eral W. H. Jackson. First division Georgia 
militia—Major General Gustavus W. Smith, 
who supplies the following: First brigade— 
Brigadier General 8. W. Carswell. First 
regiment, Colonel E.°H. Pottle; Second 
regiment, Colonel C. D. Anderson; Fifth 
regiment, Colonel 8S. 8. Stafford; First 
battalion, Lieutenant Colonel H. K. Mc- 

Second brigade—Brigadier General 
2 i ae 7 
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C.D. Anderson. Fourth Brigade—Brigadier 
General H. K. McKay. (The Third and 
Fourth brigades were formed after the 
reserves joined during the siege of Atlanta.) 

This summary of the opposing forces 
covers the period from May 5th to Septem- 
ber, 2, 1864,- with their commanding offi- 
cers at various'times. The full list of the 
federal divisions, with their officers, is not 
given here. The reports and descriptions of 
the fights around Atlanta all differ, some- 
times very widely, and the most active par- 
ticipants were wnable to see much, as their 
lines of battle sometimes extendéd a num- 
ber of miles, 

In the city during the slege it was im- 
passible to obtain a definite idea of the 
movements at the front, only a mile or so 
distant. For several weeks before the be- 
ginning of the bombardment there was a 
continuous movement southward and east- 
werd of the inhab'tants who could afford 
the expense of moving to safer localities. 
Thousands remained and with the detailed 
operatives and heads and clerks of the va- 
rious military. supply departments the city 
had fully 20,000 persons within her gates 
who were not im active service. Many of 
these were, of course, old men, women and 
children. ° 

The first shell fell; into the city on the 
20th of July. It fell’ at the intersection of 
East Ellis and Ivy streets and killed a Ht- 
tle child in the présence of its parents. 

After this, until August 25th, hundreds 
of shells entered the city an@ numerous 
dwellings and other buildings’ were stritck, 
Among ‘the awellings damaged in this way 
were those of C. H. Strong, John Collier, 
E. B. Walker, E. M. Hulsey. Mr. Gold- 
berg, Joseph Wipship, Mr. Hacket, Mr. 
Kelly, Thomas Kile, William Ezzard, J. FP. 
Trout, C. Powell, J. H. Seals, L. B. Davis, 
D. B. Smith, W. F. Westmoreland, J. F. 
Wilson, Mrs. Frank Grubb, John MeGhee, 
Morris A. Bel), Mrs, William Barnum, J. 
D. Calvos,.»Mr. Warner and many others. 
‘More or less injury was done to the stores 
of Beech & Root and W, IF. Herring, the 
female college, St. Luke’s chapel, a coffit 
shop, the state road roundhouse, Concert 
hall, the African church and two newspa- 
per offices. Im Mr. Goldberg’s house 
a shell wounded the wife and 
child of Dr. Gates. Five shots passed 
through Wesley chapel from the rear and 
three from the frort. one shell going 
through ten seats. e depot received four 
shots. A shell burst in the market house 
and injured none of the thirty persons pres- 
ent. Mr. Warner and his little boy were 
killed in bed by an exploding shell. A lady 
refugee from Rome was killed on Peach- 
tree street and an unknown young lady 
was mortally wounded while on her way 
to the depot. A .confederate officer and a 
little boy were kille@ in a front yard on 
South Forsyth street. A shell crashed into 
a room in Judge John Collier’s house, 
struck the bed, rolleg itself up nearly in 
the sheets and then deposited itself gently 
ou the floor. 

The shells fell day and night, with oc- 
casional periods of intermission. Cannon 
balls and buliets also came into the city. 
At first the non-combatants were greatly 
excited and alarmed. The roar of big guns, 
the rattle of small arms and the hideous 
shrieking of the shells made a terrible din 
beyond description. The streets were filled 
with rumbiing army wagons and marching 
men. Through the latter part of July and 
all of August Atlanta was in the center of 
a cluster of battles and the smoke and 
dust made it almost impossible to see ob- 
jects distinctly a short distance away. 
S:eepless nights and days of ‘suspense 
strained the nerves of the people to their 
utmost tension. 

Whenever there was a battle er a fight 
the firing of the smail arms seemed to be 
in the streets only a few squares away 
from the frightened women and ch’glren 
who heard it. Wagons and ambulances 
rolled in every direction with the bleeding 
bodies of the wounded and the dead. Every 
public place was utilized for military pur- 
poses. During the battle of the 22d Hood 
and his staff were grouped near the old 
Atlanta hotel on the site of the present 
Kimball house. There was a large park 
in front of the hotel and it was filled with 
long tables placed there for the surgeons 
who were cutting off arms and legs as 
rapidly as the wounded came in from the 
battiefield., 

The non-combatants provided themselves 
with bomb-proofs or dugouts in their yards 
and found shelter in them when the bom- 
bardment was unusually ‘furious. Some of 
these bomb-proofs were constructed onan 
elaborate scale. One of the most Bervice- 
abie was a hole six feet deep, six feet 
wide and ten feet long. a wing of equal 4i- 
mensions extending to the right from the 
interior end. This was covered with heavy 
timber, slab iron and red clay. No shell 
coul@ go through 1t, and if one fell through 
the eMfrance it was uot likely to kiil the 
peopie iy the wing. With a plank floor, the 
sides lined with cotton cloth and some 
ee other articles of comfort 

” nmat7s were able t 
very well for hours at a aie,” etme rae 
road. cuts hundreds of holes were dug deep 
into the solid clay, and many families 
sought refuge there. At that time there 
were such cuts in the very heart of town. 
and the one btween Whitehall street and 
the State road depot was honeycombed 
with these dugouts. 

The shells did not kill as many as 10 per- 
sons altogdther in the eity, and yet a third 
of the houses on Peachtree were struck and 
many of those on Marietta street were 
completely wrecked. After the first few 
days the people lost much of their nervous- 
ness, and stood ‘the fire almost with the 
composure of veterans. The newspapers 
came out regularly, and were bright and 
confident im their tone. The stores kept 
open, and were crowded with shoppers. 
Ladies visited their neighbors, and if the 
bombardment was resumed wien they were 
away from home they waited unitil there 
was a lull before returning. If caught in 
a shower of shells on the street, they 
stepped into the nearest house and were 
invited to share the family’s bombproof. 


fires broke out at night. and the 
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Fda in the city. They acted as horne. 


‘guards, and also did ‘their full duty in put- 
ting cut fires. These men were sometimes 
exposed to as much danger as she soldiers 
in the trenches. 

Some days the shelling was terrific. 
Reed’s “Hietory of Atlanta,” among other 
ineidents of the siege, has the following: 

“The famous artillery duel’ 

“If any one day of the siege was worse 
than all the others, it was that red day 
in August, when all the fires of hell, and 
all the thunders of the universe, secmed 
to be blazing and roaring over Atl!anta. 

“It was the 9th of August, and every- 
thing had been comparctively quiet for a 
few days, when one fine morning, about 
breakfast time, a big sicge gun belched 
forth a sheet of fleme with a sullen boom 
from a federal battery on the north side of 
the city. The confedenates had an immense 
gun on Peachtree street, one so large and 
heavy that it tad taken three days to drag 
it to its position. This monster engine of 
destruction lost no time in replying to its 
hoisy challenger, and then the duel opened 
all along the lines on the east, north and 
west. 

‘Ten confederate and eleven federal bat- 
teries took part in the engagement. 

“On Peachtree, just where Kimbail street 
intersects, the big gun of the confederates 
put in its best work, but only co draw a hot 
fire from the enemy. Shot and shell rained 
in every direction. Great volumes of sul- 
phurous smoke rolled over the town, trail- 
ing down to the ground, and through this 
stifling gloom the sun glared down like a 
greait red eye peering through a _-bronze- 
co.ored. cloud. 

“With hundreds of heavy cannon thunder- 
ing at the same time, the very earth 
trembled, and the shattered windows and 
Shaking thouses frightened people out of 
their wits, and led them to believe «hat 
their final hour was at hand. The Method- 
ist churdh on Peachtree, at that time a 
wooden building, was struck by a shell, 
and the Herring house and Judge Ezzard’s 
house on the same streat were also struck. 
The shells fell in almost every locality, and 
the houses and streets were badly torn up. 
‘Many horses, mules and cows were killed, 
and the latter were promptly sold for beef 
at the ‘highest prices ever quoted any- 
winere. Just at that time beef was the 
scarcest thing in Atlanta. 

It was a bad time for funerals. The 
mourners were always in a hurry, and 
a funeral procession generally made the 
Quickest possible time to the cemetery. 

“While no funeral was ever broken up 
by a shell, one came very near meeting 
with such: a misadventure. The son of 
one of the oldest and most popular citi- 
zens was’ about to be buried. The hearse 
and the procession had just started when 
a shell\toré a big hole in the ground 
where the thhearse had stood but a moment 
before. The driver leaped from his seat 
and refused to mount it again. Finally 
a negro was found to take his place, and 
the progession moved on without further 
trouble. 

“One night a soldier had to cross the 
city with the dead bodies of four of his 
comrades on a dray. Suddenly a ghelil 
exploded right over his head. The mules, 
crazy with fright, darted off at the top 
of their speed, and the driver was thrown 
off. The soldier did his best to hold the 
bodies down on the dray, but it was im- 
possible. First one bounced off and then 
another, and finally the other two with 
their half dead protector, who had to 
leave the corpses scattered along the 
Street until he could summon help. 

‘Sol Luckie, a well-known barher, was 
standing on the James’s bank corner, on 
Whitehall and Alabama, when a shell 
Struck a lamp post, ricocheted and ex- 
ploded. A fragment struck Luckie and 
knocked him down. Mr. Tom Crusselle 
and one or two other citizens picked up 
the unfortunate man and carried him jinto 
a store. He was then taken to the Atilan- 
ta Medical college, where Dr. D’Alvigney 
amputated his leg; The poor feliow was 
put under the influence of morphine, but 
he never raillied from the shock, and died 
in a few hours. : - 

“The vidette pit, out on Peachtree, was 
one of the wonders of the’ siege. 

“At this point the slaughter was so 
great that the pit was called the ‘dead 
hole.’ ~ 

“The pit was situated in front of the 
house of Mr. Columbus Pitts. it was 
seven feet long, four feet wide and four 
feet deep, with a bank of red elay in 
front and a plank step inside for the con- 
venience of the videttes. Just opposite, 
at a distance of about a thousand yards, 
was a similar pit occupied by the federals. 
This pit was located on the site of the 
house in which Mr. Clifford Anderson now 
resides. 

“In this pit from first to last seventeen 
men were killed. S 

“They were all picked off by the sharp- 
shooters in the federal pit, and all were 
shot in the head, as they exposed them- 
selves to look out or take aim at the ene- 
my. Not a man was wounded. In every 
instance when a man was hit he was 
killed. The federals, it should be stated, 
had the advantage’ of being armed with 
telescope guns. 

“Columbus Kile, one of the confederate 
videttes, who was afterwards killed at 
Jonesboro, ‘had to go on duty in the pit 
after a good many men had been siaugh- 
tered there. He bet a friend $100 that he 
would come out alive and he won his 
bet. 

“Kile was a sharp fellow, and he adopt- 
ed the tactics of the frontier. He raised his 
hat on a stick so as to make the crown 
visible to the enemy. As he expected, a 
rifle ball went through ‘his hat as soon 
as it was seen. Then quick as lightning, 
Kile jumped up and shot the federal sol- 
dier through the heart before he ‘had low- 


ered his gun. 
‘As a rule, the soldiers and citizens were 


on the best of terms, and collisions between 
them were rare. Still, there were a few 
bloody encounters between thm. 

“Vr. William O'Halloran, on Ellis street, 
caught a soldier helping himself to some 
of the vegetables in the O'Halloran garden. 
The owner of the premises in his excite- 
ment shot the soldier dead. After that the 
place was too hot for O'Halloran. The 
dead man’s comrades were on the lookout 
for him and he found it necessary’to keep 
himseif concealed. 

“Robert Horton, a boy of sixteen, was do- 
ing guard duty on the streets, when he was 
ordered to conduct a teamster to headquar- 
ters. The prisoner was charged with taking 
government provender without permission 
to feed his mutes. As he walked along 
with his youthful guard he told him that he 
had made a good record in the army, and 
for the sake of his tamily he did not want 
to be punished. He frankly said that he 
was going to escape if he could, 

“ ‘Tf you try it,’ said the boy, grimly, ‘T'll 
kill you.’ 

“The soldier laughed merrily. He could 
not believe that the pleasant-faced young- 
ster meant what he said. When he saw an 
opportunity he made a dash down therall- 
road track. The full moon made the night 
almost as bright as day, and Horton had 
time to level his musket and take good aim. 
His shot was only too accurate. The fugi- 
tive fell with a musket ball in his spine and 
roiled over a dead man.”’ 

In August the manufacturers and mer- 
chants who still remained moved what ma- 
terial and goods they could to Macon and 
Augusta, but many establishments kept 
open almost to the very last. The newspa- 
pers left one by one until The Intel-igencer 
was left without any competition, issuing 
every day about a column of matter printed 
on one side of a narrow strip of paper. 

The situation of the city became more 
desperate every day, but even after the 
battle of Jonesboro on the Sist of August 
the majority of the citizens did not know 
that it meant the abandonment of the city. 
The ist of September was a day of great 
confusion and uncertainty. The fatlure of 
Hardee to strike a crushing blow to the 
federals at Jonesboro made it necessary to 
evacuate Atlanta. All day long troops 
were moving, but this was an everyday oc- 
eurrence and attracted no special attention 
from the inhabitants. At night, however, 
even the most hopeful began to suspect 
that the confederates were leaving. ‘Thous- 
a of troops marched through the streets, 
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teries of artillery were in the frregulat 
procession. There were no street lamps 

in the dust and darkness of that sult 
hight it was impossibie to see moving of 
jects. The march to Lovejoy station haé 
begun, 


they felt depressed and apprehensive. 

At midnight toousands of citizens wer 
sitting up waiting for they knew not wha: 
It was no time to venture out of the) 
houses and they quietly remained at home 


t- = 


sa : 


ana though the soldiers and ae. 
citizens did not know the facts of the case” =| 


listening to the tremendous rumb‘e and » 


clatter of the hosts of men 
marching by their houses. 


About 1 o’clock in the morning a series” 


of loud explosions in the eastern part of} 


the city alarmed the people. They contin-~ 
ued at short 
hours, and many persons on the other sides 


of town believed that a big battle was ~ 


rag ng in the suburbs. It was learned later 
that the confederates had collected about 
eighty carloads of powder on the Georgia 


' railroad track this side of the old rolling 


mill and were blowing up a large quantity 
of valuable ordnance stores which they 
were unable to carry with them in their 
retreat. 

In some parts of town where a distant 
view could be had of the scene, the spec- 
tacle resembled a group of volcanoes in 
a state of active eruption. The cars con- 
tained hundreds of tons of powder, shells. 
cartridges, etc., and their explosion made 
the city rock like a cradle, shattering the 
window glass and shaking the furniture 
in the houses out of place. While it caused 
no loss of life, it was the most terrorizing 
event of the long siege period, Dozens of 
houses within a few hundred yards of 
the locality were badly shattered by frag- 
ments of iron and lead from the explod.ng 
material in the cars. In his official report 
General Hood blamed the chief quartermas- 
ter for his failure to remove these sup- 
plies several days before the evacuation. 

The morning of the 2d of September 
dawned upon a city which was bordering 
upon anarchy. The confederates had all 
marched out on their way to Lovejoy sta- 
tion, with the exception of a few cavalry- 
men who remained, perhaps without orders, 
in the business district. These troopers re- 
tired when the first detachment of feder- 
ais made their appearance, but not before 
the men in gray had fired a few unauthor- 
ized parting shots which did no damage. 

It was 8 o'clock before the bewildered 
citizens began to move about cautiously, 
inquir.ng about the events of the previous 
night and their significance. As the town 
Wag then entirely without any police or 
military protection every man i with 
a family remained at home, or 
within cab, not knowing what 
might occur. By ¥ o'clock the rabble tlied 
the streets. Respectable citizens gazed om 
these plunderers and wondered who they 
were and whence they came. Consceript 
dodgers, deserters, outlaws, camp followers, 
the hNaif-starved poorer ¢c.ass «nd tle ne- 
groes came forth from their cabins and 
h.ding places with but ome thought—pzilage, 
They had an inviting field voefore il m. 
Remnants of their old stocks still rema‘ned 
in the stores; the confederates had ieft 
various supplies behind, and chere were als 
vacant dwellings, filled w:th furniture and 
Otner personal property. There were no 


intervals for four or five © 


who were @ 


guards or policemen in the way, and in a 
snort time men, women and children, blick’ 


and wh.te were seem in cvery 
picking up many things. of 
plunderers were greedy and in a hurry. 
They loaded themselves wi-h heavy bur- 
dens and quarrgled over the distributon 
of their prizes. 

Mayor Calhoun had fortunately remained 
aut his post. He collected several] leading 
ciUzens ana councilmen and t1¢ party rode 
out to meet the advancing federais. They 
rode past the deserted forts and breast- 
works, over the field made famous by many 


sLirecticn 
velue. The 


batties and skirmishes, until they met Sner-.. 


man’s corps a few miies from the city at 


a& point on the Western and Atlantic rail-_ 


roud. 


Few woras 
The mayor 


formally surreniered their city. 
were spoken on either side. 


The mayor and his compan:ons were— 
conducted to the commander, to whom they~" — ™ 


asked itor protection to Hfe and property, ~ 


and the federal general promised this, but. 


he warned the miayor that the citizens in 


Atlanta must not conduct themselves in a 


hostile manaer toward his troops. 

Irn the meuntime the dlsordery classes 
in the city haa grown bolaer in their loot- 
jag. After sacking the stores and the va- 


cant residences, taey had turned their at- . 


tention to other places, and by smidday 
they were prepared to help themselves 
to everything in sight, when the owners 
wre in no condition to defend their prup- 
erty. 

Suddenly the noisy pilfersrs paused in 
their work. They heard a tamiliar sound— 
the sound of a drum. Far away, down Ma- 
rietta strect, marched a host in blue, with 
murtia! music and vaving banners. Nearer 
ard still nearer they came and the robd- 
pers in the streets dropped their stolen 
goods and took to the.r heels. In @ few 
moments not one was visible. The first 
troops entering the town were under Colo- 
Coburn, a gallant Indianian. They 
soon raised a flag on the 
hall, and being joined by other 
bodies of soldiers from Slocum’s corps, 
they were able in a very short time to dis- 


nel 


trioute themselves at points where they 


could protect good citens and matin- 
tain order. : 

In the course of a very few hours the 
blue tidal wave had rolled over every 
street in the city. To many,of the citt- 
zens it was a strange sight to see so many 
thousand well-driiled, well-equipped and 
well-fed soldiers. The invaders continued 
marching in until every thoroughfare was 
crowded with infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
army wagons and the usual accessories of 
an army. By the middle of the afternoon 
hundreds of army newsboys were on the 
streets selling Harper’s Weekly, Frank 
Leslie and New York, Chicago and Cincin- 
nati dailies. 

The federals were quick workers. Before 
dark they had filled dozens of stores with 
quartermaster’s and commissary supplies. 
The heads of departments had opened 
their offices, and many sellers had opened 
big stocks of goods. Sherman was a day 
or two later entering the city. The high 
school bullding on the corner of Mitchell 
and Washington streets, was then a hand- 
some private residence, built just before 
the war by Mr. John Neal This house 
was. selected by the general for hig hesed- 
qiarters. General Thomas occupied the 
Leyden house: General Geary moved into 
the old residence of Mayor Calhoun; Gen- 
eral Schofield took the Angier house, and 
General. Slocum made himself at home in 
a house on Peachtree which stood on the 
site of the present governor's mansion. * 

But despite all their good order and dis- 
cipline, it required several days for the 
federal forces to settle down in and around 
Atlanta and adjust themselves to the rew 
conditions of the historic city and camp- 
ing ground which had so hero‘cally resigt- 
ed their assaulta. 


CHAPTER VIL 
Under Sherman’s Iron Rule. 


Genera] Sherman had no consideration 
for tie inhabitants of the captured city. 
In the course of a day or two he issued 
an order d.recting them to go either south 
or north, offering to furnish them with 
transportation. In his exultation he tele- 
graphed the president: “Atlanta is ours, 
and fairly won.” Mr. Lineoln replied that 
the campaign would be famous in the an- 
nals of the war, and ‘entitled those who 
won it to the applause and thanks of the 
nation. 

But to return to the order €xiling the 
people. It stated that the city was needed 
for military purposes; that the chief quar- 
termaster would take charge of all build- 
ings and staple articles: that everything 


would be used for the quarters 
This seemed to be a very ; 
yet the best thing 
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“sympathetic scrutiny, and that I was rece 
ognized aa a lady to the manner born. 

“What would you like in exchange?’ h¢e 
asked. 

“If you have sugar, coffee and meal, a 
little of each, if you please,” I timidly 
said. “I left nothing to eat at home.” 

The baskets of lead were removed to 
the rear and weighed, and in due time 
returned to me filled to the brim with 
sugar, coffee, flour, lard and the nicest 
meat I had seen in a long time. 

“Oh, sir,” Y said, “I did not expect so 
suck.” 

“You have not yet received what ts due 
you,” this good man replied, and handed 
me a certificate which he assured .me 


_iigatio to support a hestile community. 
“The ‘ obeyed. the order, and in a 
~ short time only a few hundred were left. 
: —— eatin to remain in their homes 
tu course, the negroes did not 
go ache ( With a few exceptions. they em- 
o the opportunity to go north. 
At that time Mr. Wiliam Markham was 
& Prominent citizen and a well-known union 
man. He occupied a handsome residence 
on the corner of Walton and Cone streets. 
After Sherman entered the city Mr. Mark- 
me met him on several occasions. and 
sine Comsuites in reference to | - | fect that he was willing to enter: upon 
_ — ——: oe wae ‘Genetes =— fran meget The report of Mr. Lin- 
eTman ' rs of | s staff coin Ss » views will 
viskhted Mr. Markham and discussed the is aah timate cents 


te the cause. - 

made an effort to influence the ease 
ture ta Rake some action to 
secure peace, but ‘desisted. 

Sherman began to doubt the possibility 
of success on that line, as he failed to re~ 
ceive any encouragement, and he Cherefore 
sent Judge Wright to see Mr. Lincoln and 
convey a message from him to Mr. Davis. 
Wright spent two weeks in Washington 
conferring daily with Lincoln and hig cabi- 
net. Finally he brougnt back messages 
from the president to Mr. Davis to the ef- 


ene very freely. If the commander 
ed to evacuate the city and march 

the sea, he did net give 
a@ hint of his plans. On the contrary, he 
tatked about Altlanta’s importance as a 
military post, and justified the banishment 
of the inhabitants, saying that it would 
bs better if they were all destroyed than 


Among. other things he said thay the south 
was as dear to him as any part of the 
country. He had never had any idea of 
interfering with her riguts. He stated that 
he then had his proclamation of amnesty 
written for the whole south, from Mr. Davis 
down to the humblest citizen, and though 
some of his cabinet members opposed it, 
the day the confederates laid down their 


would secure as much more on presemta=- 
tion. 

Joy tad gone out of my Ife and I felt 
no thrill of that kind, but I can never de- 
scribe the satisfaction I experienced as I 
lifted two of those baskets, and saw 
Telitha grasp the other one, and turned 
my face homeward. 


The confederates immediately Treoccu- 
pied Atlanta, after its evacuation by the 
federals. As early as December 10th The 
Intelligencer resumed publication amid 
the ruins. It was a litile sheet, printed on 
one side only, and about twelve 
by eighteen inches in size. Colonel 
Luther J. Gienn was made commander 
of the post in the jatter part of November. 
About 300 Atlanta exiles who had been 
maintained at public expense near Daw- 
son, in Terrell county, returned in No- 
vember and December. General Avery 
Says that he accompanied General Howell 
Cobb on the first visit to the destroyed and 
deserted city. It presented a sad spectacle 
of desolation. Very few citizens had re- 
turned ,and it was al] that Cobb and Avery 
could do to pick their way through the de- 
bris. Among the first of the exiled citi- 
zens to return, before December 10th, were 
Major Calhoun. Marshal O. H. Jones, Er 
Lawshe, Colonel R. J. Cowart, Dr. J. F. 
Alexander, Colonel J..W. Duncan, Perino 
Brown, Major Thompson and Judge Butt. 
Judge Jared I. Whitaker and family arrived 
December 15th, and by the 20th came A. K. 
Seago, Colone} G. W. Lee, Colonel N. J. 
Hammond, Rev. H. C. Hornady, Judge C. 
H. Strong, and W. P. Howard, who was 
commissioned by the governor to take 
charge of the state's property. Mr. J. G. 
Pound opened a commission jhouse, and 
Rev. H. C. Hornady preached to the people 
on the 25th. People returned every day, 
but there were thousands of the residents. 
who had refugeed to distant places, and 
| many of them were months and years in 
making their way back to their old homes. 
Some years ago the writer of this article 
gave the following pen picture of the scenes 
witnessed in Atlanta during those dark 
and gloomy days: 

“The inhabitants who had left during the 
siege seized the first opportunity of return- 
ing to their old homes. For weeks after 
the departure of the federals the refugees 
straggled ih every day. They came in ox- 
carts, on horseback and on foot, bringing 
such provisions as they were able to carry. 

“Every railway leading out of Atlanta had 
been torn up for many miles, and the 
wrecked city was almost inaccessible. The 
armies thad destroyed every tree and fence 
for two miles around, and firewood and coal 
were not to be had at any price. 

“The returning Atlantians were old men, 
boys, women and girls. The able-bodied 


arms it would be published and the south 
would be restered to her rights in the 
union, as far as it was in his power. He 
_ also said that he favored the gradual 
emancipation of the blacks tn the course of 
twenty years. His message to Davis was a 
very earnest one and he made Judge 
Wright promise to truly, fully and earnest- 
ly impress his friendly sentiments and his 
desire for peace upon Mr. Davis, at the 
same time declaring that he recognized and 
believed in the rights of the states. 

Judge Wright was not able to see Mr. 
Davis until after the war was over and 
the message was not delivered, but the 
judge told Mr. Lincoln that the peace mis- 
sion was hopeless. Undoubtedly Mr. Davis 
would have refused to act upon these mes- 
sages. He was determined not to consider 
any terms which would bring the south 
back into the union. 

The matter at the time created a good 
deal of excitement in Georgia. Some 
thought that it was the duty of Stephens 
and Brown to accept Sherman’s invitation (7,094 ,! 
and make an effort to secure peace, Others | Ny 
Said that it was the duty of the governor ‘i “ii y 
to arrest Sherman®’s messenger and hang 
him as a traitor. The prevailing opinion 
was that it meant nothing and could result 
in nothing. , 

If General Sherman intended to abandon 
Atlanta and march ‘to the sea no intima- , AAS ( | , ~ 
tion of his design was given. The newspa- ALT Varay : oon An oe a ai bow | Mt 
pers, his soldiers and the people knew ras! . : | 7 Soa [PAS itt | 
nothing of it. The citizens had been ex- 
pelled from the city; the place had been 
turned into a fortified camp, and every 
preparation had been made for its defense. 
The soldiers settled down for the winter, 
and it was evident, that they expected to 
hold the. city permanently. The invaders 
were not very destructive at first: They 
tore down houseg in the suburbs in order 
ta get material for their shanties, but in 
the heart of town property was well pro- 
tected. The offices and storehouses were 
occupied for military purposes: amateur 
minstrel performances were given at night 
by soldiers, and the few citizens who re- 
mained could walk the streets without be- 
ing annoyed. There was very little disor- 
der. Many soldiers insisted upon paying 
cash for what they took from the citizens, 
and in the early days of the eccupation of 
the city no property was taken unless in 
a duly authorized way under the usages ii nn /, Be 4 


a be td lose even one of his s0l- 
His movements seemed to indicate a de- 
sign to hold the city permanently. An in- 
Mer line of fortifications was constructed 
nearer to the city, so that the place could 

be defended by a small force. 

The general enjoyed his rest after his 
long campaiga. Every day he might have 
been seen sitting on the piazza in front 
of his headquarters. He wore a rusty uni- 

form and generally had on his hat, as 
~ though ready for active duty. ‘ People 

@ ®tared at that strange, rough face, but 

ts short, brown beard prevented them 
from seeing its expression. He seemed 
to be looking at some far away object, but 
he was thinking and planning, and the out- 
come Was s00Nn to astonish the world. On 
the 8th of September he said to General 
Webster: . 

“Don't let any citizens come to Atlanta, 
not one. I won't allow trade or manu- 
factures of ang kind) but you will remove 
all the present population, and make At- 
lanta a pure mflitary town.’’ 

To General Halleck he wrote: “1! am 
not willing to have Atlanta encumbered 
by the families of our enemies.”’ 

The citizens were in despair. They did 

not know what to do. The war might 
end in a few weeks, or it might last for 
years. For several days they were bi v 
packing their goods and leaving the ci y. 
Nearly 100,000 soldiers were camped in and 
around the town. In all history there 
was never such a fortified city and camp. 
it was impossible for the invaders to bring 
every convenience, but supplies were 
ebundant, and could be purchased by civil- 
fans. There was no way of lighting the 
streets at night, as the gas works had 
been destroyed, but remarkably good order 
Was maintained. There were thousands of 
soldiers who could not talk English. brutal 
foreigners who were ready for the worst 
lawlessness, but their officers were equal 
to the emrgncy. It was an everyday spec- 
lacie to see officers striking soldiers with 
their swords when they found them drunk 
or disorderly on the streets. There was 
some violence and jooting, but far less than 
had been expected. 

- It would be easy to mention numerous in- 

cidents show'ng the humanity of some of 
the invaders. Just before the city fell an 
estimable lady died on Forsyth street. She 
was a widow with young children, but ber 
husband had been a prominent Mason, and 
on her deathbed she gave her daughter. a 
girl of fourteen, certain instructions. The 
next day the girl saw Colonel Le Due and 
told her story. The colonel saw that the 
dead woman had a decent. burial; and he 
moreoyer sent the children north to a Mae 
Sonic institution, where they were cared 

-for and educated. In later years this Chris- 
.* tham soldier yas the United States com- 

‘Missioner of agriculture. 

The soldiers tore down hundreds of awell- 
ings and used the material in constructing 
their winter quarters. Judge John Ers- 
kine’s residence was among the houses thus 

‘destroyed. 

™ Shortly after his occupation of Atlanta 

P  ‘@éneral Sherman made an effort to with- 
draw Georgia from the confederacy. In his 
twok.~says General Avery, only a brief al- 

“Tusion is made to it, but the details will 
be of’ interest. Sherman knew that Vice 
Président Stephens differed with Mr. Davis 
and opposed conscription. He also knew 
that Governor Brewn was on the same 
line. In this state of affairs. the federal 
gxeneral seized the occasion to strike what 
he belfeved would be a devcisive blow for 
the union. It was practically the attempt 

_ to eliminate the powerful state of Georgia, 
with her large forces, from the opposition, 
and thus disintegrate the confederate cause. 
If Georgia, through her governor and the 
vice president, would induce the state to 
take the initiative in peace, the siruggle 
would end.. 

In his cispatch to Lincoln, Sherman stated 
his belief when he said: “t am fully eon- 
scious of the delicate nature of such as- 
sertions, but it would be a magnificent 
stroke of policy if the could, without sur- 
rendering principle or a foot of ground, 
arouse the latent enmity of Georgia against 
Davis.”". In his response Mr. (Lincoln said: 
“| feel great interest in the stibject of your 
dispatch.”” And when, later, Mr. Davis 
made his visit to Macon and Hood’s army, 
Mr. Lincoln believed, as he telegrapined 
to Genera] Sherman, that the object of 
the visit was to see Mr. Stephens and Gov- 
ernor Brown, and stop the peace negotia- 
tions which Sherman had _ inaugurated. 
Three messages were sent by Snerman. 
Mr. William King was sent by ‘nim to Mr. 
Stephens and Governor Brown. Judge A. 
R. Wright, of Rome, was sent to Mr. 
Lincoln, and Hon. Joshua Hill, of Madison, 
was also sent to Governor crown. Ste- 
phens and Brown declined to visit General 
Siherman. on this peace mission. Mr. Ste- 
phens believed that neither he nor Gen- 
eral Sherman had any authority to repre~- 
sem and hind their ruspective govern- 
ments, though if there was any prospect 
that Saerman and Mr. Stephans coubd 
agree upon terms of adjustment to be sub- 
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of war. 

But trouble was coming. Federal raid- g ‘4 
ing expeditions went out for thirty miles Tee ys gk 
or more, and returned with the informa- ¢ kd ; 
tion that the entire country was rising in ip 
arms. Hood reorganized his army, and 
President Davis made a speech to the 
men, in whieh he predicted the disastrous 
rout of Sherman, and at the same time 
made the unjust statement that a large 
number of the soldiers were shirking their 
duty. The confederate commander sent \ 
Wheeler and Forrest into Sherman’s rear 


to destroy ammunitions, and this probably ‘ C) BER 


exception of a few who were detailed for 
special work or exempted from the opera- 
tion of the conscript act. 

“These people saw a gloomy spectacle 
when they crossed the dismantled fortifica- 
tions and looked down from the hed hilltops 
upon the desolate scene below. 

“They saw a dozen church steeples dimly 
visible through the smoke which came from 
the ruins for fully two montns after the 
great conflagration. They saw in the center 
of the city nothing but ash heaps and shat- 
tered walls. Only the churches and the 

ywn hall were left standing. It was im- 
possible to locate the business streets un- 
der-the mass of debris left by the falling 


i walls. 


li . iy A | young men were all at the front, with the 
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caused the federal general to decide upon . . Link. 


his arc sea. ‘s -av- : . ae : ; 
pontapngna hosting tat sell apt egy his From a eut published first in The Constitution January 1gth, 1896, and which was taken from an origlnal sitting in, the possession of Mr. H. B. Macauley, who lives at Smyrna, Del. 
base of supplies at Chattanooga; he had | This was taken for Dr. Lee Burton, at Richmond, and was given by him to Mr. Macauley, who was a gallant confederate soldier, as was hi¢ brother, Mr. D. W. Macauley. The picture was % 
the track well guarded. Many of his trains | sent The Constitution by Mr. Charles Broadway Rouss, of New York}athreugh: Mr. D. W, Macauley. “On the back streets and outskirts just 
were protetted by blockhouses built. on cca SPSS sc Sg SANDOR ANAS SA ane a : : * ——- | 450 dwellings, by actual Oe ee 

vs : +s . ‘ > " » > 3 1 , ‘ <r P a een y 
wwe eon encode eanage caer aor aes. } the captured @ity knew nothing and sus- | ing east, and on McDonough street, rup~ | ate service. The responded willingly, aim | portunities for robbery an@ violence, and deciie ee the" see 
alry raiders who made a dash at the trains. | pected nothing. In that incessant whirl ning south, all the houses were destroyed. many of them made good soldiers. they lost no time in stgrting out upon their ‘“‘And this was all that was left of At- 

While the majority of the exiled citizens of military movements they had no time ‘he jail was burned. The business houses , Describing the flight of Governor Brown | marauding expeditions. Every conveyance larta, the pride of the confederacy, when 
left on or before the 12th of September, | to think, and they were only too g-ad to , Were fired, except on Alabama street, amd his family, Avery says: in his history: | that could travel was utilized, and, without iad people returned and began their prep- 
there were many who remained until a have their persons and property protected, from the city hotel east to Loyd street. The “At Gordon, the following incident.oc- | any contert of action on the part of these | grations for Christmas. 
later date. These were people who were | even under mart.al law, as administered | hotels vere all burned, with the exeeption | curred: Governor Brown's eldest son, bandits, numerous parties reached the ruin- “The citizens crowded into every availa- 
provided with money and supplies, living | by their foes. They saw peace and order | of the Gate City motel. The houses be- Julius, a lad of sixteen years of age, was ;£d city the day after Sherman's’ troops | pie house and shanty, and then came @ a 
in their own houses, and not asking any | in their streets, countless hosts around | tween Mitchell and Peters streets, south- | a member of the cadets, and got aboard | Marched out. There was not much left for hard struggle for fuel and food. The weath. = 
favors. Of course they were ble, to show them, and they felt that, no matter What east and Loyd and Washington, southwest the train to tell the family goodby. The them, but they made a clean sweep of er was intensely cold, and the old people me 
an unobjectionable record, though a few | might come, they would not again ° ae ne Se ee eee of Father O'Reil- 4 governor said to him that he must remain ee in sight. In some of the houses | and delicate women and children had tars 
ardent confederate sympathizers were | the horrors of active warfare, ly, of the Catholic church, The Methodist. j at Macon with the troops; that there was t *s ne who had been driven from the walk two miles to the woods, and carry nie 
amorg them. By October, howevey, they If the announcement had been made at |] African and Christian churches were de~ | no one to go with his mother and little} P _— had stored them furniture, and these | grag home whatever they could find in the @ 
‘ound the situation growing more unpleas- | that time that Sherman would destroy stroyed, Dr. D'Alvigny saved the Atlanta | brothers and sisters to. southwest Georgia, fee gceenct: Pees cny se proceeded to carry | shape of firewood. oe 
unt, ond they began to leave voluntarily. | Atlanta and start on his march to the Medical college. ame institutions of sarar and he had better go with them. The et tees rg tc ate 7 “Nes — to trans- ‘‘Horses, mules and negroes were — few * 
One prominent business man remained | sea, the majority of his people, north and rr were an destroyed, The Second Baptist, youth said that he would obey, but that he os ' me a ve epimers pr gas or eames in number to be of any materig] assistance, 5 | 
several weeks, and as he was without funds! south, would have regarded him as a {| Central I resbyterian, Trinity and Catho- | would rather die, as he was unwilling un- ore an ye ” oma tgy orn *Y | Several enterprising traders started small 
he took a clerkship under a federal quar-| madman, and the venture would | /ic churches were saved. Whitehall and | der any circumstances to leave the cadets rane ae a st tir vate oo stores and sold flour, meal, sugar, coffee 
termaster. For this he was charged with} have ‘been denounced as a fatal M Peachtree streets were in ruins. The Ma- | or fai] to share with them the common pes ir ngs <. ” eotatne ae and bacon at tremendous — roo ee 
treason. after the confederates reoccupied [ south, would have regarded him as a mad- sonic hall escaped. danger. The governor told him to g0 gs F sitetee ng Sotnearmies | paid $800 for barrel of flour anc $30 for a 

rp siti , cg OR ;' 7 i The soldiers remained in and ground the | ,; se Sain Ti Bs for many long months rode off with their | nound of coffee. Other things were equally 

the city, but Judge Lochrane, who heard] mun, and the venture would have been d: Meese! a and do his whole duty; some wenons laden with family cortraits end pt | 
the case at Macon, decided that a man} nounced as a fatal mistake. But the great city all that day and during the night. | provision would be made for his rete eng eb tc: iets eae an aio eieehe hgh. took ail P 

, t necessarily a traitor because he | gironghold of the confederacy .was to be The flames of the burning city were seen | mother and the children. He went forward ssl S ‘Some of the citizens had plenty of cOp= 
aby aahiong tured by the ene- ‘ag to be laid {n ashes, and | for many miles, and the spectacle terror- | with the cadets and they were placed by-| (08, Cabins in the mountains. In her inter- | federate money and they were able to pay 77] 
remained in a place capture y Base given up. It was to ot ai — ised Guist country . people seeee eememe ee ea ea coass: Y’! esting narrative of “Life In Dixie During any price for what they needed, but there | 
my, and did clerical work for a muUltary | the invaders were to start on their march sas p y teagues | General Wayne to guard the Oconee bridge the War,” Miss Mary Gay, of Decatur, Ga., | were hundreds of families whose fatheme: 
department in order to support himself. | t the cost. Quietly but rapidly the nec- | WY. Fortunately the citizens: were not | a day or two after on the advance of the gives the following account of her efforts |. adh sbands were in the army, and these 

A few strong unionists among the Citl-/ occsary preparations were made, and while there to witness the destruction of theif | army, where they had a sharp engagement to obtain supplies a few days after the de- = och nese ve starved put for ‘the thoughtful 
zens were reluctant to leave. They | ji0cd on the one hand, and the Georgians homes. The few who remained were so | with the enemy and one of the cadets was struction of Atlanta: hart -alensy phlegm more fortunate neigh- 
hoped for the speedy ending of the | on the other, were watching the move- ee ee that they could fot have | shot down by young brown's side. They itt ae eel thas there had been a ‘pro- | ‘bors. . : 
war and expected to profit by their fe oni ments agairst Tennessee, Sherman and his adiaee wines 9 sea they a — = necks down a Sierman . vista: atoce-ensnalt Giada tan the buc- ‘Pethdps @ few atatved: ob greats ts th. 
They found that they were wean cag pet generals were studying every road me mon fate aa eleven anal a the “et eval: 1A goer a pptcirh 3 grt eee pose of bartering provisions for the muni- | Nobody knows. There were no newspaper 

‘ is subordinates treate tcwn on the map between: Atlanta an m fat a ey wou carried over into Carolina. Anc iii ; 
eee mee for a time, and th made | Savannah, On the 4th of September he ! /0se their lives if they made the slightest gallant little band of youths did good ser- oa Saeriisans Seeker Eade ereeotents Seen at cael pi 8 pam ™ ps9 
them understand that their pre cé W48! wrote to General Halleck: “If the people pHorest. It was impossible to destroy the hag Guring the campaign. _ Shey ware desirable I therefore took Telitha my ser- “Christmas Day dawned with a blood-red 
not desired. Gradually they dropped north-| paise a howl against my barbarity and city in a day and @ night, and on the fol- finally returned to Augusta, where they ar- anal and each of us carrying baskets. sun glaring through ihe hazy atmosphere. 
ward. Some established themseives in the cruelty, I will answer that war is war, lowing ee EN when Sherman left on the ; Tived almost naked and half starved. Major with: two ‘dull old case Knives, proceeded “It was a dreary heliday for the little. 
northern cities and some went to Europe] ang not popularity-seeking. I knew that | *treet leading to Decatur, with Slocum’s | G- ©. Connor, in charge of some state to the battlefields to pick up tRe misaties | ones. There were no toys, no candy and 
and waited until the war was over. the exile of the people of’ Atlanta would j ©OFPS, the fire was just reaching its cli- | Stores there, furnishes them with '@ aan os” of death to exchange for food to keep us } fruits, an@ very few presents were made. 

Still it was beiieved by the Atlantians, be strongly criticised, but I made up my max. All of these facts, with some elabora- popocscn ae gi and afcer ‘then arrives at from starving. If a family sueceeded in keeping up a good 
in their various places of refuge that their} mind to-do it with the absolute ceriainty sips the general complacently sets forth | ee oe hac the ar ae ee ghee “It was a cold day. The wind was very | fire all day it was considered a piece. of 
city was comparatively safe. They did not | of its justness, and that time would sanc- go ere scons ea thn atate ae one ay gr ssid nian: sharp, and over the ground, denuded of | 8904 fortune. A baked hen for dinner was 
for a moment suppose that, after its sur-| tion its wisdom. I knew that the people of @ scenes of confusion, terror and hor- ei ‘ a Me onging to the most respect- aia inet: acik: Gene. it thew «| 8 ae but there was not a turkey with- 
refder and occupat.on for weeks by the| the south would read in this measure two teed during the conflagration: have never | ®9'¢ families. miniature gale. Our wraps were indde- | im fifteen miles. 
enemy, the place would be abandoned and/ impcertant conclusions; one that. we were a ee and never will be Blinded | Beauregard, Senator B. H. Hill and the quate, and we suffered in that chilly blast. “The children made the_best of it with 
utterly destroyed. in earnest, and the other that if they were ! ' ae ayy and half crazed by the glare | Georgia congressmen in oer sent | ut the colder we were the faster we walk. | their outdoor games, and a small supply of 

During the two months and a half of | sincere in their common and popular clam- | “"@ the noise, the old mien, women and | ‘elestams urging the people to fly to arms ed. and in an incredibly short time we 
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corn whisky enabled some of the eitizens to 


children \ suffered and burn everything they could not re- get through the day with a show df festive 


mitted to their governments the confed- 
erate vice president was willing, with the 
consent of the authorities, to meet him 
and enter upon the task of restoring peace. 
The reply to Mr. Stephens dissipated the 
idea that he would act in the slightest de- 
gree independently of Mr. Davis, and take 
part in a separate negotiation by the state, 
General Sherman in his dispatcin to Presi- 
jent Lincoln discloses the agency he hopec 
Mr. Stephens would play in this shrewdly 
conceived plan in these significant words: 
“The people do not hesitate to say tat 
Mr. Stephens is a union man at heart, and 
they say that Davis will not trust him 
or let him thave a share in his government. 
Mr. Stephens, by his reply, completely 
dropped himself out of the project. Gov- 
Brown was 

cata aks negotiations involving separate 
state action. The dismissal of the state 
militia for a time and the eall for the leg- 
isiature impressed General Sherman with 
the idea that the governor was ready to 
make almost any sacrifices for peace. Mr. 
Davis made his visit to Georgia at that 


time, and both Lincoln and Sherman sup- - 


posed that his object was to see Stephene 
rown., 
he ted Brown never. thought of 
withdrawing Gecrgia from the confederacy. 
The state was cummitted to the cause, and 
was determined to rise or fall with it. 
At the time Governor Brown made a mem- 
orandum of the whole matter which was 
’ published for the information of the oe 
¥e. That Georgia, in her sovereign capac- 
ity, had the right to withdraw from - 
confederacy, he did not doubt, -but suc 
action would have to be through a .con- 
vention ef the people. While she presse P 
ed this power, however, the state wou 
never violate ther faith pledged to — 
confederate allies, never shrink from bec 
suffering that fell to ther lot, never. m ~ 
separate terms to save herself, and aren 
ever might be, the opinion of nes people 
“as to the injustice done her by the rm 
federate administration, she would Bt 
umph with her sisters or sink —, i 
in one common ruin. Brown argu : 
he and Sherman fad no right ‘to rhe go 
gent and bind the | qorernanents Pave em i 
’ ? ua : : | 
them. ‘The Hon. Jos 
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also unwiiXng to enter . 


throug 
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federal occupation supplies were poured in- 
to the city im immense quantities. The 
soldiers were furnished with new uniforms 
and everything they needed. Traders wait- 
ed at Chattanooga and Nashville with big 


stocks of goods, expecting to be allowed to ' 


enter Atianta and ‘open their stores. The 
illustrated newspapers in New York pub- 
lished numerous pictures of the notabie 
buildings and streets. Everywhere it was 


; 
‘the impression that the town would be 


held by the union forces, just as Nashville 
pay nena age studying the situa- 
tion. Hood was moving round in his 
rear, tearing up railway track and mareh- 
ing toward Tennessee. Something had to 
be dorfe. He was not willing to fall back 
to pursue the confederates and he could 
a remain idle in Atlanta. At last he sent 
Thomas to meet Hood, and with about 
60,000 mem remained in the Gate City per- 
fecting the movement which was to ter- 
rorize three states of the confederacy. 
Early in November Atlantians who reach- 
ed Chattanooga heard that their city had 
been destroyed. Waiting until this report 
was contradicted, they went on 
to Nashville and heard the same thing 
there. After hearing that there was no 
truith in the statement, they went to Chi- 
cago, only to hear the same unpleasant 
news. The contradiction followed, but a 
few days later the dreaded calamity oc- 
curred. The thing seemed to be in the 
public mind. It was expected; it was in 
the’ air; amd yet nobody knew anything 
“Guanes kept his plans to himself. His 
preparations were quietly and quickly 
made. For days the trains to Chattanoo- 
ga carried thousands of disabied soldiery 
non-combatants and supplies. Atlants was 
not absolutely needed. Yet Hood did not 
suspect what was coming, and soy 
ple in middle Georgia had no jdea tha e 
federal, army was on the eve of mare a 
h their territory. They knew tha 
n was in Atlanta, but they —_ 
knew that Hood was marching in the 
rection of Nashville. Naturally, they — 
4 shat the fedlerals would yet - 
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or to die in the last ditch, the opportunity 
wohild soon come.’’ General Halleck was 
delighted, and in his reply he said: ‘‘The 
course which you have pursued in remov- 
ing rebel families from Atlanta, and in 
the exchinge of prisoners, is fully approved 
by the war department. Let the disloyal 
families thus stopped go to their husbands, 
fathers and natura] protectors in the. rebel 
ranks. I would destrey every mill and fac- 
tory within. reach which I did not want for 
my own use. I have endeavored to impress 
these views ‘upon our commanders for -the 
past two. years. You are almost the only 
one who har properly applied them.’’: Sher- 
man also telegraphed+General Grant: ‘“tU'n- 
til we can repopulate Georgia. it is useless 
for us to occupy it, but the utter destruc- 
tion of its roads, houses and people will 
cripple their military resources. I can make 
this march, and make Georgia howl.’ To 
General Thomas he wrote: “I propose to 
make the people of the south feél'that war 
and individual] ruin are synonymous terms.”’ 

These brief extracts show Sherman's 
ideas of war; and they cannot fail to im- 
press the reader with at least a faint 
understanding of the character of the gen- 
eral who left a track of desolation sixty 
miles wide on. his march through Georgia. 


CHAPTER VIIL 
Evacuation and Destruction ot City 


Was ready to march out of Atlanta on its 
journey to the sea. Orders were given to 
burn and destroy all buildings and prop- 
erty that could be useful to the confeder- 
ates, and the officers and men who carried 
out these instructions were zealous in 
their work. Not satisfied with applying 
th@fr torches to public buildings, store 
houses and shops, they also get fire to 
many dwellings. In a short time a hi 
wind was raging, and this gave the flame 
a good start, Within the city limits there 
were about 3,800 houses, and of these not 
more than 48 were left standing. In and 
around the town about 4,500 houses were 
destroyed. 

When the machinery in the shops could 


| not be carried off or burned it wus 


# 


On the 15th of November Sherman's army — 


broken, | 
ye ee fF 

or ¥ 
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imconceivable tortures. 
The figures given show that the work of 
destruction was practically complete, but 
it might have been worse. There were a 
few federal officers who listened to Father 
O’Reilly and other citizens, and exerted 
themselves to save something from the 
general wreck. Captain J. B. Durham, of 
Illinois, was One of these. His 
friendly interest in a boy whose 
acquaintance he had made led him to 
Save the residence of the youngster’s fath- 
er. The captain formed his men in a line 
with buckets, and after hours of hard 
‘work they succeeded in saving the house. 

Singlar instances . occurred jin diffelrern’s 
parts of the efty, and-~but for the kindness 
of these generous soldiers there would not 
Have been the sligntest vestige left of 
the once flourishing city. 

The federals marched out on the Deca- 
tur and MeDonongha roads singing ‘‘John 
Brown's soul goes marching on.’’ They 
exulted over their work. * Eleven-twelfths 
of the city had been destroyed. Three 
‘thousand dead animals lay in the streets. 
‘Even Oakland cemetery had been looted: 


the dead had beén taken from the vaults, | 


and their coffins stripped of every valu- 
abe ornament. The columns of the 
marching forces were spread out to a 
width of about sixty miles. The troops 
foraged as they went, tore wun railway 
track, plundered villages, seized private 
property, destroyed furniture and drew 
thousands of negroes after them, Wheeler, 
Cobb and the Georgia militia occasjonally 
attacked them, or mode a stand, but 
nothing could be done to check the march 
of this immense host. 

On the 244 of November the news reached 
IMilleigevitle that the federals were head- 
ing in that direction. A panic struek the 
town, and the members of the legislature 
left their papers on their desks and made 
a rush for the cars and hired all sorts 
of conveyances to take them away. Some 
of the most valuable public property was 
removed, but much had to be left. The 
convicts in the penitentiary, with with the 
exception of the murderers under 
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B{ these people felt that in the misfortunes of 


move.’ At Milledgeville the federal officers 
rea@ these dispatches in the papers and 
the whole business amused them very 
much. They held mock legislativé sessiéns 
in the statehonse and repealed the ordi- 
nance of secession. They seized evety- 
ting in sight when it tempted them and it 
is said that the soldiers in several instances 
were gulity of rape. 

The. growing union sentiment in Georgia 
was killed by this march. With their homes 
destroyed, their property seized and their 
families rudgly treated and insulted the 
Georgians began to hate the federals more 
bitterly than ever. In. November a novel 
conflict of civil authomty occurred. On the 


{| 2ist of that month General A. R. Wrighr, 


commanding at Augusta, who was also 
president of the Georgia. senate, issued a 
proclamation stating that as Governor 
Brown was cut off from communication 
with the portion of tne state east of the 
Oconee river, it became his duty, as. presi- 
dent of the senate and ex-officio governor, 
during the disability of the governor. to 
assume command: of ali of Georgia which 
was then ott of the jurisdiction of the 
governor. He revokee all orders of Gov- 
ernor Brown and directed all militia east 
of the Oconee to report to him. General 
Wright wrote to Governor Brown explain- 
ing his action and asking if he approved of 
it. Governor Brown: replied saying that 
Wright’s course was unnecessary. In Feb- 
ruary the legislature was reconvened at 
Macon and passed resolutions in favor of 
continuing the war. This was the last ses- 
sion of the legislature under the confed- 
eracy. 

The days immediately following the 

yacuation of Atlanta by the federals were 
ays of anarchy and distress. The town 
was simply a waste of ashes with tottering 
brick,walis here and there and the few 
remaining buildings were. badly scorched 
and damaged by the flames. Many miles 
awdy among the spurs of the Blue Ridge 
there were hundreds of country people who 
were apparently not in sympathy with 
either the federals or the confederates, 
They were bushwhac«ers, shirkers and 
plunderers. When Atlanta was turned into 
@ pillar of fire by night and a cloud by day 


were on one of the battlefields searching 
for lead. 

“I made it a point to keep very near the 
road leading from Decatur to Atlanta, and 
soon found myself on the very spot where 
the ordnance train had been blown up by 
the confederates, the explosion of which 
had shaken the very earth and had been 
heard thirty-five or forty miles away. An 
exclamation of glad sunprise from Telitha 
earried me to ther. She had found a bo- 
nanza, and was rapidly filling ther basket 
with that which was more valuable to us 
than gold. In a marshy place, encrusted 
with ice, innumerable bullets, minie balls 
and pieces of lead seemed to have been 
left by the irony of fate to supply susten- 
ance to hungry ones and employment to 
the poor, who found sure feturns from 
this lead mine all the winter. It was very 
cold. Our feet were almost frozen. Our 
hands were bleeding, and handling cod, 
rough lead cramped them so badly that I 
feared we would have to desist from our 
work before filling the baskets. 

‘Lead! Blood! Tears! Oh, how 
tive! Léead, blood and tears mingled 
and commingled. In vain did I 
try to dash the tears away. They would 
assert themselves and fall upon lead 
stained with blood. I cried like a baby, 
long and loud, and Telitha caught the spirit 
of grief and cried, too. At length our bas- 
kets were filled, and we took up our line 
of march to the desolate city. There were 
no jJabyrinths to tread, no streets to foi- 
low. and an occasional question secured 
information that enabled us to find the 
commissary without delay. Telitha was 
very ambitious that I should appear a ladv 
and wanted me to deposit my load of lead 
behind some place of concealment, while 
she went on to deliver hers, and then let 
her go back for mine. But I was too much 
a confederate soldier for that, and walked 
bravely in with my heavy, precious load. 

“& courteous gentleman in a faded gray 
uniform, evidently discharged because vf 
wounds received in battle, approached and 
asked what he could do for me. 

‘*] have heard that you give provisions 


s<ugges- 


for lead,” I replied, “and I have brought” 


some to exchange.”’ 
What seemed an intermirable silence ¢n- 


sued, and I felt that I was undergoing a 


» when 


cheer. 

“The wounded and sick soldiers were 
thought of and provided for first. The 
southern people neveg forgot their boys in 
gray, and it was a4 int of honor with 
every Man, woman and child to div’de their 
last dollar or their last crust with the men 
who followed Lee and Jobnaton. 

“On that memorabie . Christmas ther 
were « few persons who had just arriv 
from Macon and Augusta. These fortuna 
travelers brought with them such hol! 
trifles as they could carry in their valt¢ 
and it ie needless to say that these visit 
were very puopuiar ¢n the houses wit 
they were entertained, fe 

“The streets, or rather the pathways) 
tween the ash heaps, were filied with 
and boys who put on the app cy 
joliity, but the old men who laughed - 
joked the loudest were wondering 0 WF 
their sons fared that day in their ¢c@ pa 
in far-off Virginda. 

The youngeéters had no firecrach« 
they had guns and pistals, and with @ 
they managed to make noise enough, Ve 
few went hunting. The two armiescs 
driven all the game within a rads 
fifty mile® ae 

‘After dark everybody left the @ite 
it was dangerous to be out—not eniaiee 
of lawlessness but because 3 
dogs invaded the town and» 4 od 
citizens with the savage fury of (ities 
hungry wolves. a 

“Thousands of peopie in that paEp: 
state *thad left their dogs 
they fled before the fe@emaie , 
these animals in ‘the cours@ = @F — 
months became as ferocious ana a 
ous as the wildest denizens of % 

“They leapel upon horses @ 
on tne. couniry roads, be 
in lonely cabins, and every nie 
possession of Atianta In such igi 
to make it certain death for ame - 
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ventured among them. 
“Hundreds of these 
but at night it Was 
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of ald tin roofing 
never-to-be-forgotten Christmas 


just after ‘the siege. They never think of 
it now.”’ 


——- 


| CHAPTER IX. 
. Rehabilitation and Reconstruction. 


During the early months of 13° a few 
thousand old citizens returned. The town 

' could hardly shelter them. and as late as 
January some of the ruins were still smék- 
ing, though about two momths had elapsed 
Sinee the great fire. A more uncomforta- 


‘ble and desolate looking place could not | 
* be imagined. The surrounding country had { 


been stripped of everything, amd it was 
& very difficult matter to obtain even the 
simplest and coarsest articles of food. 

Mayor Calhoun, afded by a few good cit- 
izens, endeavored to maintain order, but 
under such conditions it was impossible. 
The inhabitants were in rags and on the 
verge of starvation. They were unable to 
rebuild their homes and were fortunate 
if they could construct shabby cabins or 
procured old patched army tents. The gol- 
diers were desperate, and some who had 
returned from the front were lawless and 
_ ready to help themselves to mules, horses 
and any property that they could find be- 
longing to the confederate government. 
Neither Colonel Glenn nor the mayor could 
control such a turbulent_town, and the 
majority of citizens gladly welcomed the 
return of the federals, who again took 
possession of the place early in May. Dur- 
ing the spring or summer Mr. Jonas Smith 
erected the first storehouse on Whitehall 
Street, and Mr. John H. James started his 
bank. Mr. J. C. Peck erected the first 
planing mill. Mr. O. H. Jones built a fine 
livery stable, and Moore & Marsh started 
their large wholesale dry goods house on 
Decatur street. 

Colonel B. B. Eggleston, of the First 
Ohio cavalry, assumed command May 4th, 
and at once proceeded to restore order out 
of the chaos around him. He stopped the 
sale of liquor amd ordered the arrest of 
vagrant negroes who were roaming about 
‘without passes. At that time thousands 
of blacks had left the piantations of their 
old masters. They flocked to the cities and 
towns, and in their efforts to live without 
work, they became a dangerous menace to 
fe amd property. Hundreds of these un- 
fortunates died of starvation and exposure, 
amd for a year or two hosts of them were 
huddied together in little shanties on the 
outskirts of Atlanta, where they lived by 
begging and stealing when they were not 
drawing government rations. 

On the 16th of May a United States flag 
was hoisted at half-mast in honor of. Pres- 
ident Lincoln, whose assassination had 
oceurred at Washington about a month 
before. This flag was made by a number 
of Atlanta ladies and its hoisting was one 
of the notable events of those*days. Tho 
first public meeting after the surrender 
Was called by the mayor amd was held on 
the 24th of June. Mayor Calhoun was 
made chairman, and among those promi- 
nent in the meeting were such solid citizens 
as John M. Clarke, Richard Venable, J. L. 
Dunning, J. W. Manning, John Silvey, 
Jared I. Whitaker, A. Austell and George 
W. Adair. The chairman made a conserva- 
tive speech, in the course of which he stat- 
ed that he had never favored the destruc- 
tion of the old union. He congratulated his 
hearers upon the return of peace, urged the 
revival of neighborly feeling, pub- 
lia spirit and confidence, amd 
counseled moderation and patience. 

_A committee composed of Messrs. Ciarke, 
Whitaker, Austell, Dunning and Adair 
offered resolutions, which were adopted, ad- 

- vocating the speedy restoration of old rela- 

, tions, obedience to the laws, condemning 
the assassination of Lincoln, expressing 
confidence in President Andrew Johnson 
and indorsing the appointment of James 
Johnson as provisional governor of Geor- 


In September a mass meeting was held 

_.., to nominate candidates. for the state. con- 
vention of October 25th.. Dr. John G. West- 
moreland was chairman. Conséfvative 
resolutions were passed and N. J. Ham- 
mond, J. I. Whitaker and G. W: Adair 
were elected delegates. With the opening 

of the fall season there was a sudden and 


] 88 unexpected influx of people. ‘They came 
| from every state in tne ‘Miia cn from 
w embers in lit-. 
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various countries Some were 

. ex-federal 
soldiers, citizens from the north, settlers 
from ne‘ghboring states and 
were old Atlantians who had 


ust ret : 
Large numbers ) urned 


of feder 

stationed in and around ‘ch a es 
slsions frequently occurred between them 
&nd the citizens. ex-confederat d th 
negroes, Human lit es and the 
exciting times. O A ee me 
Sabk the aate ne day a stalwart negro 
midday an sd narrew footpath across a 

; t and by main force pushed a 
young white man iato the mire. The citi- 
wligg trae ma a a pistol, shot the 

noth en vook the next out- 
Bving train. The blacks were very indig- 
nant and they made every possible effort 
to find the man who had Slain one of their 
race in broad daylisnt on the’ public 
Streets. The military authorities inquired 
into the matter, learned the facts and did 
nothing. Finally the negroes informed 
them that the fugitive was in Marietta and 
could be arrested without any trouble. The 
military paid no attention to this informa- 
tion and took uo steps to pursue or arrest 
the citizen and In fact hinted very plainly 
that they felt incifned to justify his con- 
duct. 

But the federal solktiers were sometimes 
very troublesome. They had an overbear- 
ing and insulting way of halting ex-con- 
federates and ripping off their military’ but- 
tons. Frequently this led to serious affrays 
and in some localities fatal consequences 
followed these assaults. Many negro troops 
were stationed in Atlanta and they an- 
nuyed and oppressed jthe people in every 
conceivable way. Some of their. outrages 
were of a fiendish character. Miss Gay, in 
her ‘‘Life in Dixie,’’ gives the details of a 
tragedy at Decatur which will aiways be 
remembered as one of the saddest events 
in the history of that beautiful suburb. 
In Decatur in the fall of 1865 resided Dr. W. 
W. Durham, a prominent physician, who 
was the ‘son of the famous Dr. Lindsey 
Durham, whose weaith and public spirit 
had made him one of the foremost citizens 
of Georgia before the war. Of Dr. W. W. 
Durham and his family Miss Gay says: 

“With the children of nis first marriage 
and their fair young s.tep-mother Dr. Dur- 
ham came to Decatur in 1859. Well do I 
remember the children, two handsome sons, 
John and William; two pretty brown- 
eyed _ girls, Sarah and Catharine. 
William, the eldest s60n, went into 
the confederate service at the age 
of fifteen, remaining the entire 
four vears, suffering severely at the siege 
of Vicksburg, fighting valiantly at the 
battle of Atlanta, and coming out of the 
war the shadow of his former self, with 
nothing but an old army mule and one 
silver dollar. 

“Sarah Durham, called Sall'e by her 
family and friends, was a lovely girl of 
seventeen. She was tall and graceful, 
bright and full of enthusiasm; kind, lov- 
ing and generous. She had just returned 
from her grandmother’s plantation, for 
her father had not sooner dared have his 
daughter’s return, such was the insolence 
of the straggling federals. On the morn- 
ing of the ist of September the girl rose 
early and noiselessly with a scheme in her 
kind heart. The former servants were a:l 
gone; her mother was not well, and she 
would surprise the household by preparing 
a nice breakfast. 

“The Durham residence then stood on 
Sycamore street, just eastward of where 
Colonel G. W. Scott now lives. The rear 
of the house faced the site of the depot 
which had been burned,gby the federals, 
the distance being abeut 350 yards. Hear- 
ing an incoming train, Sallie went to the 
dining room window to look at the cars, 
as she had learned in some way that they 
contained federal troops. While standing 
at the window, resting aga‘nst the sash._ 
she was struck by a bullet fired from the 
train. It was afterwards learned that the 
cars were filled with negro troops on the 
way to Savannah, who were firing off their 
guns in a random, reckless ‘manner. The 
ball entered the girl’s left breast, ranging 
obliquely downward, coming out just be- 
low her waist. and lodging in the door of 
a safe or cupboard, which stood on. the 
opposite side of the room. | 

“The wounded gir] fell, striking her head 
against the dining table, but arose, and 
walking up a long fiall, she threw open the 
door of her father’s room, calling’ to him 


many of them. 


teal 


g ee . 


in a voice of distress. Springing from his 


| bed he -ga‘d: 


. “What is it, my child?’ . 

**Oh, father,’ she exclaimed, ‘the yan- 
kees have killed me!” 

“Laying her upon a small bed in the 
room. her father cut away from her chest 
her dress and made a hasty examination 
of the wound. Her horror-stricken mother 
remembers to this day that awful scene in 
all its details. Every physician in the 
village and city and her father’s three 
brothers were summoned, but nothing 
could be done, except to alleviate her suf- 
ferings. She could lie only on her right 
side, with her left armin a sling suspend- 
ed from the ceiling. Every attention was 
given by relatives and friends. Her grand. 
mother Durham came and brought with 
her the old family trained nurse. Sallie's 
schoolmates and friends were untiring in 
their attentions, and during the week that 
her life s!owly ebbed away there was Iin- 
eering near her a tireless and sleepless 
watcher, &@ young man of a well-known 
family to whom this sweet young girl was 
engaged to be married. 

“Sallie was shot on Friday, September Ist, 
and died the following Friday. She was 
conscious to the last and manifested a 
thoughtful consideration for the comfort 
of others. Genera] Stephenson, in com- 
mand of the federa] post at Atlanta, when 
notified of this tragedy, sent an officer 
to investigate. The officer refused to take 
anybody's word that Salle had been shot 
by a United States soldier from the train: 
and dressed in full uniform, with spur and 
Sabre rattling, he advanced to the bed 
where the dying girl lay, and threw back 
the covering, ‘to see if she 
had really been shot."". This intrusion al- 
most threw ker into a spasm. The officer 
and the others az Atlanta promised to do 
all in their power to bring the guilty 
party to justice, but nothing ever came cf 
their promise.” | 

Several members of the Durham family 
still reside at Decatur and elsewhere in 
Georgia, and a brother of the murdered 
4 Dr. William M. Durham, is a promi- 
nent Atlanta physician. His sister's fate 
is the great overshadowing horror of his 
life. It seems inexplicable to him that he 
should have survived through four long 
years of active warfare, and that this 
tender young girl should have fallen a 
victim to a federal bullet several months 
after the restoration of peace. 

For years a dark blood stain ‘remained on 
the floor of the Durham residence, as a 
grim and silent remainder of this awful 
tragedy. 

The high price of cotton for a year or 
two after the war brought a good deal 
of money into the south, and in the winter 
of 1865-'66 Atlanta began to prosper and leap 
forward. Alabama street was soon built 
up and besides the frame buildings hun- 
dreds. of one and two-story brick structures 
were erected on Whitehall, Peachtree, 
‘Marietta, Broad and Decatur streets. It 
was an era of flush times. Men with no 
capital rented stores, purchased goods on 
credit, and were soon engaged in a flour- 
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ishing business. The old citizens and the 
newcomers all seemed determined to make 
the new Atlanta, rising from the ashes, 
Surpass in every way the war-worn city 
which had been wrecked and destroyed by 
Sherman. Still, there was a great deal of 
suffering at that time. The natural pre- 
tectors of many families had been killed 
or disabled in the war; their property had 
been swept away, and there were many 
old men, women and children. who had 
n> means of support. The people were 
They helped 
neizhbors. Individuals, churches, 
Masonic lodges, societies and fairs gave 
and raised money for the needy. In Jan 
uary, 1866, one fair :uised $1,500 for the 
poor. In the churches ladies were organ- 
into rélief committees to visit and 
those needing assistance. 
lawless classes yielded very refiic- 
tantly to the friends of law and order. 
Mayor James B®. Williams, who succeeded 
Atlanta’s War mayor, rendered splendid 
service to the community in efforts to pro- 
tect and fe+edtablish the better class of 
citizens as the controlling tmfluence in local 
affairs, but a military post and a new 
town built up by people from all quarters 
of the country could not be expected to 
rapilly adjust itself to the conservative 
conditicns of older towns which had es- 
caped the ravages of war. Some of the 


federal officers in command were offen- 
sive in their conduct and methcds and pro- 

‘oked disorder and resentment. One of 

ese officers was the somewhat noted 
‘Prince Salm Salm, an Austrian nobleman 
‘who had fought on the union eide during 

the war. The prince was domineering, 
rude and aggressive. He had rough ways 
and was not popular in any circle. 
He liked to drive through the streets at a 
break-neck speed, endangering the pedes- 
.trians, and one of his freaks was to carry 
his pet black bear with him in his buggy, 
to the great disgust and horror of the 
colored population, who believed that the 
two had some intimate connection with 
the devil. 

At a later day Salm drifted to Mex- 
feo, where he and his wife distinguished 
themselves by their loyal devofion to Maxi- 
milian in the last days of his empire. The 
princess, by the way, was an American 
woman, a famous circus rider in her youth, 
a plucky, high-spirited adventuress who de- 
veloped some very fine traits of character 
when put to the test. She devoted herself 
to the Empress Carlotta after the latter 
became insane, and for many years never 
left her. 

In 2866-67 the city began to make rapid 
strides. There were three fairly good news- 
papens—The InteHigerncar, a democratic 
organ; The New Era,-a republican news- 
paper. and The Opinion, an independent 
afternoon paper. The Young Men’s Libra- 
ry Association was organized and started 
during this period; Scott’s Monthly Maga- 


‘gine began a succeseful career; The Ladies’ 


Home’ Gazette was started; the National 
hotel was built; Davis's hall was erected 
for amusement purposes; the Air Line rajl- 
road was finished to Charlotte, and a 
company was organized to build an 
opera house On Marietta treet, but 
after the walls ‘of the edifice had been 
erected the stockholders failed to pay 
their regular installments, and the scheme 
was abandoned. The building was after- 
warsd finished by Mr. H. I. Kimball, and 
was then utilized for many years as the 
state house. The city then had a popula- 
tion of about 20,000, though the federal cen- 
sus of 1870 gave it for that year oniy 21,788. 
But the,fact should be considered that 
thousands of people living on the edge of 
the city, and a few miles from the center, 
are more or less identified with 
the . business interests of the place, 
and many of them are engaged here in 
some occupation every day in the year. 


These people should be included in the reg- 


ular pulation of the city. 
A @anta’s career in the stormy era of re- 


eonstruction was almost as exciting as ,her 
experience during the war period. Undder 
bayonet rule and the sudden enfranchige- 
ment of.the negroes, many unprincipled 
adventureens came here expecting to stir 
up strife between the races, and force their 
way into positions in which they could cor- 
tro] the political and financial interest of 
a ck. 1866, a public meeting was held, 
with Richard Peters, chairman, and W. L. 
Scruggs, secretary, to consider the Sher- 
man reconstruction Dill, A committee re- 
ported resolutions accepting the reconstruc- 
tion policy. Then, Colonel Luther J. 
Glenn offered a _ substitute which fa- 
yored non-action until after Governor 
Jenkins tested the constitutionality of the 
Sherman bill. Colonel Tom Howard offered 
an amendment, denouncing the bill and de- 
claring that the people would wait until a 
returning sense of justice controlled the 
northern people. The meeting was thrown 
into confusion and adjourned without ac- 
tion until that night. Those present who 
favored the Glenn resolutions remained and 
adopted them. At night the adjourned 
meeting was held and the committee's res- 
olutions were adopted, with an amendment 
ask'ng Governor Jenkins to convene the 
legislature for the purpose of calling a con- 
vention to comply with the terms of the 
Sherman act. Governor Brown addressed 
the meeting and advised submission to the 
new law, aS we were not prepared to suc- 
cessfully resist !t. and could not help our- 


i selves. Under the Sherman act Major Gen. 


eral Pope came to Atlanta and assumed 
command of thia military district. 

For several years Atlanta became the 
center of the reconstruction strife. The 
leaders of all parties ‘and factions were 
here. The military commanders issued 
their orders from this point. The state con- 
stitutional convention was held here, and 
the legislature convened under it sat here. 
In these bodies ‘there. were many negroes 
and carpet baggers, and their proceedings 


excited public indignation to the highest | 
pitch. 

General Pope was succeeded by General 
Meade. Governor Jenkins refused to order 
the payment of $40,000 dollars for the ex- 
penses of the constitutional convention, and 
he was therefore removed from office, Colo- 
nel Thomas H. Ruger being appointed mil- 
itary governor in his place. Jenkins car- 
ried off and safely depos'ted,the great seal 
and the money of the state, turning them 
over at a later date to the first democratic 


administration - 
The political movements of 1867-68 resem- 


bled active warfare. Men went armed to 
public meetings and elections. Assassina- 
tions and sanguinary riots occurred 
throughout the state, and Georgia trembled 
on the verge of anarchy. Soldiers were 
everywhere. Men were liable to arrest 
when they spoke in public, and newspapers 
were in danger of beng suppressed. Gen- 
eral Pope for a time closed the state fni- 
versity at Athens, because Albert H. Cox, 
one of the students, delivered a com- 
mencement speech of an intensely south- 
ern character. A bitter controversy in the 
newspapers raged between ex-Goyernor 
Joseph E. Brown and ex-Confederate Sen- 
ator B. H. Hill. the former advyocat-ng 
submission to the reconstruction measures, 
and the latter oppasing them. 

General Toombs returned from Europe 
ang began a series of. fiery speeches. The 
Hon. B. H. Hill spoke at Davis's hall and 
solidified the democratic opposition to recon- 
struction. Then came the celebrated bush 
arbor meeting, which was addressed by 
Toombs, Hill, Howell Cobb and R. 
J. Moses in the most impassioned 
speeches ever heard in Georgia. That was 
the era of the five days’ election for the 
constitutional convention and the three 
days’ election for the governorship, result- 
ing in the triumph of Hon. Jtufus B. Bul- 
lock over General John B. Gordon. 

Under Meade’s rule in Atlanta occurred 
the ‘sensational courtmartial convened to 
try a number of respectable’ citizens of Co- 
lumbus, who were charged with the mur- 
der of G. W. Asxburn, a republican dele- 
gate to the constitutional convention. Gov- 
ernor Brown was retained to assist in the 
prosecution and the defense was conducted 
by A. H. Stephens, M. J.‘ Crawford, J. M. 
Smith, J. M. Ramsey, L. J. Gartrell. H. L- 
Benning and R. J. Moses. Brown saved 
the prisoners by stipulating that he should 
control the case, and that on the restora- 
tion of c’vil authority the courtmartial 
should turn the matter over if the trial 
was still in progress. Civil author:‘ty was 
restored during the proceedings and 
Meade suspended the courtmartial. The 
prisoners. were released on bond and the 
cases never came up again. 

In 1868 the state capital was formally and 
legally transferred from Milledgeville to 
Atlanta under the republican state admin- 
istration, notwithstandimg the fact that the 
city was intensely democratic and could 
neither be tempted nor intimidated into 
joining the republicam procession. 

During this -year The Constitution made 
its appearance in the arena of journalism. 
The 16th of June was the date of its first 
issue, and it not omly leaped into the front 
rank of southern newspapers, but it was 
recognized from the first as an epoch-mak- 
er. It was started by the late Colonel J. 
H. Anderson, Colone! Wiliam A. Hemphill 
and the late Colonel Carey W. Styles. 
These three fearless and resolute democrats 
risked their personal liberty and their busi- 
ness interests in beginning the pubiication 
of such a fiery and uncompromising cham- 
p'on of the. people’s rights in a military 
district under bayomet rule, but they had 
eonfidence in the ultimate triumph of the 
democracy, and it is generally admitted that 
The Constitution did more than any other 
agency in Georgia to bring about that re- 
sult. 

In its thirtieth anniversary edition, on 
the 16th instant, the history of this great 
newspaper is given in detail and the story 
of its career covers many points of rare 
interest connected with the progress of 
Georgia and the entire south during the 
past generation. It is not out of place in 
this confederate reunion issue to call at- 
tention to the fact that from the very be- 
ginning the confederate element has been 
well represemted in the active management 
of the paper. Colon] Hemphill, the presi- 
dent and business manager, was a gailant 
member of the Troup artillery during the 
war and made a gallant’ mili- 
tary record. Mr. Robert. A. Hemp- 


hill, the assistant busimess manager. was 
a mere boy while the ccnflict was raging, 
mut he had his elder brother’s patriotic 
spirit, and joined him in the same com- 
mand, where he tad his full duty as a 
gzood soldier. In war, as in peace, the 
Hemphills were not easily daunted by the 
obstacles in their pathway, and they were 
Siwaya fnund at their pests. ready for 
action. no matter how threatening the out- 
look might be. The first editor of the pa- 
per, Carey W. Styles. commanded a regi- 
ment in the defense of Atlanta during the 
siege. One of his successors, Isaac W. 
Avery, was a confederate brigadier general 
who made a reputation as a daring cavairy 
commander. E. Y. Claake, another editor, 
was one of the youngest and bravest clo- 
nels in the southern army, Albert Howell, 
at one time the president of The Constitu- 
tion Company, distinguished himself as a 
colonel of state troops in the battle of At- 
lanta, and alse made a fine record in other 
engagements. Evan P. Howell, for many 
years editor-in-chief of the paper, was 
captain of an artillery company, and stands 
in the front-rank of those brave young 
cadets from the Georgia Military institute 
who fought so valiantly through the entire 
war. There are other sturdy ex-confeder- 
ates connected with the paper, either as 
stockholders or in responsible positions, 
who have good reason to be proud of their 
part in the late war. 

In his history of those times Averv thus 
describes two influential organizations in 
Georgia: 

‘No picture of that day will be complete 
that omits that truly loyal organization, the 
union league, founded and run in secret 
deliberations in the interest of the repub- 
lican party. It united its members in a 
compact, oath-bound organization of won- 
derful cohesiveness and discipline. Its hid- 
den partisan efficiency was remarkable, 
and it ruled consummately its unlettered 
legionaries from Africa. Perhaps the most 
pernicious damage done by this order was 
the utter loathsome disrepute into which 
it brought the' sacred idea of loyalty to 
government. All dissent from the sanctity 
of oppression and the virtue of tyranny was 
d.sloyal; all abject approval of every hid- 
eous abortion of relentless despotism was 
hoyal. The line of loyalty was ignominious 
subserviency to power. 

“But there was a companion to this 
abominable dynasty in the dangerous or- 
der of the Kuklux. The one caused the oth- 
er. The Kuklux Klan was the perilous ef- 
fect of which the unholy league was the 
unhealthy cause. The klan was a verita- 
ble body founded in a holy object, and 
often prostituted to violence under great 
provocation. The writer knew. ali about it, 
and shared in its legitimate work. It com- 
bined the best men of the state, old, vir- 
tuous, settled, solid citizens. Its objcct 
was the preservation of order and the pro- 
tection of society. It used mystery as its 
weapon. In the license of the era it was a 
matter of self-defense against plunder, as- 
sassination and rape. Both the teague and 
the klan were excrescences of reconstruc- 
tion, the natural outcome of abnormal poli- 
tics and abortive government.”’ 

In the fall of 1868 Atlanta was thrown 
into great excitement by one of the most 
remarkable events in the history of the 
Georgia legislature. The democrats, by 
combining with a number of conservative 
republicans, succeeded in expelling twen- 
ty-seven colored memt#rs and seated in 
their places the same number of. white 
democrats. Hon. William M. Tumlin, who 
was the prime mover in th@#@ matter, was 
presented with a gold watch and chain by 
the democrats who took the piaces of the 
negroes. 

‘i'‘nis started the reconstruction mischief 
again. The republicams appealed to con- 
gress and the military authorities, and af- 
ter considerable delay the negro members 
were replaced in their seats. 

Finally, in July, 1870, 
that Georgia had fully complied with the 
reconstruction acts and the fourteenth and 


fifteenth amendments had been ratified by | 
the legislature of the state, and .Georgia | 
was therefore entitled to representation in | 
In 1871 Governor Bullock resign- | 
ed and the democrats began their unbrokcn . 


congress. 


lease of power by electing the Hon. James 
M. Smith to fill the vacancy. 

In 1870 the Kimball house and DeGive's 
opera house were completed: The follow- 
ing year witnessed the completion of the 
city’s first street railway amd the inaugu- 


congress declared 


ration of her public school] system. 

It is only a matter of simple justice t¢é 
say that the new Atlanta, the metropolis 
of the new south, as she is sometimes call- 
ed, is still] at heart the same plucky and: 
energetic Georgia town which sat here on 
her old red hills thirty-four years ago, fac- ~ 
ing the yawning mouths of Sherman’s big 
guns as they belched forth their ter ific 
blasts of flame and smoke and sent t#eir 
shot and shell crashing through the ?cmes 
of the brave inhabitants. The new city 
has gradually tramsformed wood into brisc= 
brick into jron and iron into marble, Dit 
despite these outward flour:shes she is tte 
same old confederate city of the sieg=u 

This chronicle properly ends with the 
close of the. reconstruction era, which was 
just as mctch a part of the war period as te 
war itself, but the writer eannot overlook 
cone or two points which will be of interest 
to the visitors within our gates upon the 
occasion of this notable reunion. It is a 
significant and a suggestive fact that this 
magn.ficent city, built upon the desolate 
site of the most utterly wrecked amd ruin- 
ed town ever known in the annals of civ- 
lized warfare is mainly the work of ex- 
confederate sold'ers who, just a generation 
ago, returned from the armies of 
Lee and Johnston and Kirby 
Smith without a dollar to find 
their families face to face with starvation. 
These men in their ragged gray uniforms 
went to work without a word of complaint. 
They worked aa they had fought, asking 
only for a fair field and a fighting chance. 
Pensions and government aid were out of 
the question for them and they would have 
refused such assistance. They were a 
proud sei of men, these heroes of the lost 
cause. They expected for a time to be 
banned and barred and slandered in lying 
histories, but they turned their ‘faces to 
the sunrise of the future and their willing 
hands picked up the work which had once 


| been left to their siaves. 


The gray jackets put their brains and . 
their indomitable spirst into their labors. 
Before them they saw the black spectacle 
of the destruction wrought by the mighty 
forces of one of the most powerful govern- 
ments on the globe and they quietly made 
up their minds to show ine world that they 
cvuld build up on a grunder and a nobier 
scaie than had been dreamed of by their 
exultant foes. Putting all passion and bit- 
terness and vain regret behind them, they 
created in that desert of ashes a fair and 
beautiful city, where intolerance has no 
place, where sectionatism is only a yague 
memory and where the flag of their fathers 
is honored without the siightest thought 
of ever apvulogizing for that other banner, 
the most stainless in the story of ail the 
nations that ever rose or fell. 

Time’s gentle hand has leveled the fortifi- 
cations which once frowned down from the 
hzighcs around the city, Nower gardens are 
blooming over many a historic spot 
made forever’ memorable by the he- 
roic deeds of charging legions, 
and stately structures now crown the 
riiges where thousands of gallant fellows 
once went down in the red uvalanche that 
Swept them inte death, history and fame. 

And yet there are here today among 
the builders and leaders of this queenly 
city hundreds of men who followed the 
conf2derate battle flag, and fought under 
its fvlis on scores of fields from the Po- 
tomac to the gulf. Many of them wear 
the scars of Gettysburg, Atlanta and 
Franklin, and not a few carry empty 
sleeves. But they hoid their heads right 
royally, and walk with the elastic. and 
soldierly step of former years. The man 
who thinks that these veterals lag super- 
flusus on the stage should see them now 
and study their daily work. They have by 
no means reinquished their grip upon the 


‘affairs of the present, nor nave they ceased 


to plan and build for the future. True, 
their ranks are thinning year by year, as 
they cross.the riv2* to their final bivouac, 
but there will be a splendid army of them 
left to march into the twentieth century, 
and they will leave the indelibie stamp of 
their courage, energy and genius upon the 
world’s map for all time to come. 

Atlanta is proud to rise from her baptism 
of fire, and feel that she is still, in the 
best and higkest sense, just what she was 
when her defenders called her the heart 
of the confederacy. (With the star span- 
gled banner of the union. floating over her 
domes and towers, and the music of the 
union filling her streets, she would not 
blot out one chapter of her glorious past, 
and not for all the world would she miss 
the opportunity of clasping to her bosom 
the grand, gray heroes who are pouring 
through her gates today! 


WHERE JEFF DAVIS 
WAS INAUGURATED 


The Famous Old Building Still Stands in 
i Montgomery, Ala. 


.STORY OF THE INAUGURATION 


Davis Stood Is Marked by 


' Spot Where 
7 a Silver Star. 


> PLACING OF THE STAR A. GRAND OCCASION 


| Large Crowd Was Present and Address 
_ Was Delivered by General John 
W. A. Sanford. 


) Thirty-seven years and two months ago 
Zefferson Davis, who had been named as 
th president of the southern confederacy, 
atood on the front portico of the capitol 
n Montgomery. Ala., and took the oath of 
office as the first and only president of the 
confederacy. 
He. ‘hat decasion was one of the most im- 
Sortant events in the history of the con- 
ede acy and last year the citizens of 
“ Mor tgomery placed an eighteen-inch sil- 
ver star on the spot where Davis stood 
he delivering his inaugural address in 
‘to commemorate the occasion and 
the spot where the man who was 
n to lead the south stood when swear- 
to do his duty as their president. 
‘The ceremony of placing the star in 
i the balcony of the capitol was witnessed 
py a larger crowd than the one which was 
‘ ‘resent at the inauguration of Jefferson 
at vis, and its patriotism waé equally as 


of the day was delivered 
W. A. Sanford, of Mont- 
s high tributes 


*) The address 

_ 4General John . 

gdaery, who paic Mr. Davis hig 

é took occasion to say: “If we were 

rebellion ig not a crime. If Jef- 

ferson Davis was 4 traitor, then treason 
4a the nighest virtue 


le un- 
f the star was a simp 

| dertaking marked forever the spot 
ce ay 

: ere occu 


which will never 
wiped from the pages 


f the history of 
this country. | 
Inauguration of Mr 


: he 
* ings on the top steps of t 
diets Bday porn on eenery ms. 
marked the most important era pe = vest 
ne history of tnis great country. pbs 
ft course a day of the most ii.temse _ 
3 and anxiety here. There was ws - 
er, no effervescent, reckless _— a ne 
at everybody’s feeiings were stirr : = nov4e 
el and everybody's nerves were 


>t highest pitch. é 
ar om determined enthusiasm ee nat 
fent, father than one born of exe tener” 
‘mtemperance,” said a veteran in 

the inauguration. 


Mr, Davi 


. Davis. 
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procession was formed in front of the Ex- 
change hotel, on Commerce street. The 
line of march was up Dexter avenue, —_ 
and now the _ broadest and handsomes 
street in Alabama, to par ge gtone steps 
up to the capitei. 

eo Seviee the president-elect, rode in 4 
magnificent carriage drawn by four splen- 
did white horses. The carriage Was sa 
property of Mrs. C. A. Lomax, who is sti 
a resident of Montgomery, she having ten- 
dered its use for that occasion. In the car- 
riage with Mr. Davis were Vice President- 
elect Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia; 
Rev. Basil Manly, the chaplain of*the gore 
sion, and Captain George fe the 
First Alabama. cavalry, who was = age 
sonal military escort of the presi “7 fit 
the company in the carriage a e - 
Jones, who is 4 eS , ¢ 

ery, survives. 
eS aca carriage was followed hed 
a’ large number. of vehicles, containing 
several members of on costar cabinet, the 

yernors and. 

vite -pousande followed :. se AO 
military, consisting of the ontg 


. , Montgomery 
Grays, ol Guards, of Montgomery “ane 


Biues, the 


the Columbus, Ga., Guards being conspicu- 
ous in the procession. 


March to the Capitol. 


The late Hon. Park Watson, of Mont- 
gomery, was chief marshal of the day, and 
Captain Paul J. Semmes, of the Georgia 
company, was in command of the military. 

When the head of the procession reached 
the capitol the large grounds about the 
building were thronged with people intent 
on witnessing the inaugural ceremony, and 
as the curriuge containing the president- 
elect approached the capitol a mighty shout 
went up, which continueq for some min- 
utes. Cannon were booming, whistles blow 
ing and all the bells in the town were 
ringing. The military was drawn up in @ 
double line at the entrance to the grounds 
and between these lines Mr, Davis and his 
distinguished party marched to the front 
of the capitol building. 

When Mr. Davis stepped from the car- 
riage the noisy demonstrations were hvsh- 
ed and as he slowly ascenied the Icng 
stone steps which led to the front of the 
capitol the mest profound silence prevailed. 

A large platform bad been erected 
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front and to the left of the center of 
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| portico and on this the members of the 


confederate congress, the Alabama legisla- 
ture and the visiting governors sat during 
the ceremonies. 

Mr. Howell Cobb, the president of the 
congress, occupied, a chair at a small table. 
which sat near the left column, as one en- 
ters the’ building, of the two big columns 
at either side of the main door of the 
capitol, 

The invocation was by Rev. Basil Man- 
ley, and after it had been pronounced, Mr. 
Davis took his position facing the people, 
immediately in front of the door and be- 
tween the two columns, Mr. Cubb being to 
his right, while (Mr. Stephens occupiea a 
chair to his left, but a little to the rear. 

It was indeed a solemn moment when Mr. 
Davis stepped forward to deliver his inau- 
gural. The great crowd had scarcely 
breathed from the moment he had stepped 
from hfs$ carriage until he made his ap- 
pearance between the two large pillars of 
the portico. At that moment, however, 
an exultant shout went up ahd it was 
some minutes tefore the president-elect 
could proceed. Mr. Davis spoke for about 
twenty minutes. During this time the most 
intense attention was given ta the speak- 
er’s every word, and the audience evi- 
denced its indorsement in the faces of the 
men and women who composeg it rather 
than in any boisterous demonstration, The 
people were awed by the solemnity of the 
oceasion, 

At the conclusion of the address Mr. 
Davis turned to Mr. Cobb and said: 


Takes the Oath of Office. 


“I am now ready to take the oath of 
office.’’ 

As the president-elect turned to face Mr. 
Cobb on his right he raised this right hand, 
inclined his head downward and placed his 
left hand on the big. Bible, which is so 
sacredly preserved in the Alabama state 
capitol in Montgomery as a memento of the 
occasion. The Testament on this occasion 
was lying open on a small table to the 
right of Mr. Davis. In the attitude de- 
scribed the oath was administered by Mr. 
Cobb. The obligation was in the usual 
form, concluding with the words: ‘“‘So help 
you God.” When Mr, Cobb had spoken 
the oath the president bowed low this head 
and reverently repeated the words: “So 
help me God,’ whereupon Mr. Cobb lifted 
the open Bible from the table and Mr. 
Davis stooped and kissed the page. 

The scene is pronounced by witnesses to 
have been intensely thrilling—the voice, the 
attitude and the fervency of the president’s 
invocation bringing ttars to the eyes of 
all the people. The story that Mr. Davis 
wept, however, is pronounced by General 
Sanford and others who were present, to 
be untrue. 

The birth of the new nation was oen- 
nounced by the booming of cannon, the 
blowing of the steamboat and foundry 
whistles and the continued shouting of the 
multitude. A new flag was spread to the 
breeze and was raised to the top of the 
capitol, where it floated from the flag staff. 

After the inauguration ceremony the ccn- 
a repaired to the senate chamber, Mr. 

avis accompanying the members. A brief 
executive session was held, after which 
the body adjourned for the day and Mr. 
Davis returned to his carriage. The pro- 
cession back to the hotel was abwut in the 
Same order as that on the marcn to the 
capitol. On the way back Mr. Manley gave 
up his seat in the carriage to Mr. Howell 
<obp. Vice President Stephens and Cap- 
tain Jones were the other ocvupants of the 
carriage on the return trip. 

A brilliant reception was tendered on the 
night of that day to Mr. Davis in Estelle 
hall, in the building at the corner of Dex- 
ter avenue and Perry .streets. The entire 
business portion of xter avenue was 
illuminated in honor of this reception. 

There are many sentimental stories told 
about things that are related to have hap- 
pened on the occasion of Mr. Davis's in- 
auguration, but most of them lack in truth, 
The facts as therein stated were obtained 
from such reliable and distinguished wit- 
nesses to the inauguration ceremony 4s 
Captain George Jones, who stood immedi- 

in the rear of Mr. Davis while he 
al John 
a dozen 
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MADE SWORDS FOR 
THE CONFEDERACY 


L. Haiman Made Weapons in Columbus 
and Won a Reputation. 


FACTORY COVERED A SQUARE 


His First Sword Was a Handsome Af- 
fair and Was Presented to Colquitt. 


HIS WIDOW NOW RESIDES IN ATLANTA 


After the War He Engaged in the Very 
Peaceful Occupation of Manu- 
facturing Plows. 


At this time, when our country is at war 
with Spain and when the horrors ‘of the 
civi] war are brought to mind by the an- 
nual reunion of the confederate veterans, 
while the United States is continuing its 
preparations to carry on the war until 
Spain has been crushed and Cuba released 
from her cruel grasp, it is interesting to 
look back to the time when the south be- 
gan her prepartations for the civil war. 

There lives in Atlanta now the widow of 
& man who was known as “The Sword- 
maker of the Confederacy,’’ and during the 
four years of the struggle he wrought many 
admirably tempered blades—swords that 
have never been excelled by American 
swordmakers; The name of this sword- 
maker was L. Haiman, and he was known 
to many of the older citizens of Atlanta. 
Mr. Haiman was born in Colma, Prussia, 
and came to this country when very young 
with his family. They settled in Columbus, 
Ga., then a small village, to grow up with 
the place. At the outbreak of hostilities 
young Haiman was following the trade of 
a tinner. His work was successful and in 
1861 he opened a sword factory to supply 
to the confederacy a weapon that the south 
at the time had poor facilities for making. 
Such was Haiman’s success that in a year’s 
time his factory covered a block in the 
town of Columbus, and was the most ex- 
tensive business in the place. 

First Sword Made by Haiman. 

The first sword ever made by Haiman 
was presented to Colonel Peyton H. Col- 
quitt, the gallant sol@ier who was after- 
wards killed at Chickamauga. The sword 
was one of the handsomest in gli the south- 
ern army. It was inlaid with gold, and was 
constantly used by Colonel Colquitt up to 
the time of his death. 

After he had presented this ewor€ to 

lonel Colquitt, Haiman made swords for 

e officers of the confederate army, and 
his first order came from Captain Wagner, 
in charge of the arsenal at Montgomery, 
Ala. 

In his capacity as swordmaker he came 
in contact with many of the head officials 
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THE LATE L. HAIMAN. 


Montgomery and Richmond to confer with 
the confederate authorities. 

Later on, so supply the needs of the 
troops in southern Georgia ang Alabama, 
he added a manufactory of firearms and 
accouterments to his establishment. 

Near the close of the war, when the 
federal army occupied Georgia, and Co- 
lumbus fell] into its hands, Haiman’s prop- 
erty was confiscated and turned into a fed- 
eral arsenal. 

General Wilson, the commander of the 
army of occupation, proposed to restore to 
Haiman his property if he would take the 
oath of allegiance to federal authority, but 
Haimam’s unswerving loyalty to the cause 
of the south would not for a moment allow 
him to brook such a euggestion, and with 
the departure of the federal troops his fac- 
tory was razed to the ground. 

His swords came to be famous in the 
ranks of the confederacy and their tem- 
per and durability have often ‘called to 
mind the supreme test of swords, related in 
Ivanhoe, between the leaders of Christen- 
dom and heathendom, Ricnard Coeur De 


Lion and Saladin. ‘ 
After the war Haiman, with the resources 


tory, entered busmess in Columbus. 

trangely enough, the business in which 
he embarked was that of manufacturing 
ploughs, giving a striking example of the 
Saying that che sword shall be turned into 
a plowshare. 

Associated with him im this work wae 
Dr. Joe Blount, formerly of Columbus. 
Mr. Haiman brought his successful qualities 
into the new business and soon was on a 
firm basis once more. The Southern Agri- 
cultural Works, the name of the establigh- 
ment, was known all over the south. Mr. 
Haiman continued at the head of this bux; 
ness until 1878, the year of his deatn, 

His wife, who was Miss Brasch, also a 
rears Germany, came to Atlanta some 
years g@fter the death death of her huehand 
and ig at present ‘living on Crew gtree: 
with her three daughters, 

Mr. Haiman was a brother of Mr. Elias 
Haiman, once prominent in Atlanta bus!- 
ness circles and now a resident of Cleve- 
land, O. He was never a member of any 
company during the war, aithough he of- 
fered to take up arms and fight in the 
ranks. 

He proved far more valuable in the ca- 
pacity of swordmaker for the confederacy 
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eracy annuunced it as their intention to 
| buy the home and use it for the care of 
old soldiers, thus saving the property and 
. Carrying out the plans of Henry Grady, 
the founder of the home. The matter was 
discussed at Jength and the ladies of 
' the association felt sure that with the ald 
' of the people they could purchase the 
| home and at last provide a resting place 
| for the old soldiers. 
While these plans were under discussion 
it was suggested that the building be pur- 
, chased and used as a reformatory.” The 
| need of such an instution in Atlanta was 
, at that time widely discussed. The Tre- 
| formatory plan, however, failed to mate- 
rialize and the Daughters of the .Confed- 
' eracy determined to Buy the home. 
ar The court had decreed that the prop- 
ocean , a Ee! be: ay 5 A erty should be sotd and that the sale 
iy (ies =e, Ee, oo. 4 Ze Ae vanes Pe , f Sea a Saetd ‘ should be at public outcry by the com- 
missionegs who had been appointed to take 
charge of the property. April 5th was the 
day set for the sale and on that morning 
a committee from the daughters appeared 
to make the purchase. There were present 
a large number of veterans who desired 
to see the home recovered and put to the 
use for which it was originally intended. 
The veterans were happy and they were 


The history and pathetic story of the 
soldiers’ home, which was to be used by 
indigent and ‘helpless veterans who fought 
four years in the confederate army for 
their country and their state, is well known 
in Georgia. 

From the inception of this noble plan by 
Henry W. Grady until the large and valu- 
able building was placed up at public : 
auction a°few months ago, it has been of ie gt Z = — : 
interest to confederate veterans and to all os Sipe ; 
Georgians. The money with which the | 
land was purchased and the building erect- 
ed was freely given by.the people of the 
atate. When the plan was first suggested 
ey 6Grady and subscriptions began com- 
tus in It was enthusiastically talked of by 
the veterans. Their wrinkled faces were 
Wwreathed with smiles and their eyes danced 
with delight when they thought that the 
suffering ones would be cared for, and that 
it would not be said of vreorgta thut her 
veteran s were allowed to die surrounded 
hardly by the bare necessities of life, 

This plan of Grady’s, inspired by criti- ZA “ 
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cism which was passed on Georgia, grew | 


more popular every day and money came 
from all sources. The rich and the poor 
and the old and young alike joined in the 
work. Every one felt the need of suc a 
home and every one desired to see the old 
soldiers made happy and comfortable in 
their last days. Every one wished to give 
something and contribute in some way to 
the comfort of the brave felllows who as 
young men shad left homes and friends, 
had put aside incomes and good businesses 


to go and, if need be, give their lives for a- 


cause which they believed to be right and 
for which their state withdrew from the 
union. 

And thus it was that with the brightest 
prospects the work was commenced. No one 
ever doubted for a moment that the rp'an 
would fail. Such a thing seemed impassible 


and each person who contributed the small- 
est mite toward the cause expected to see 


the old soldiers happy in their home. 

While the prospects were brightest ané 
hopes and enthusiasm at their highest, the 
orig:mnator of the plan—he who had con- 
ceived the noble idga of caring for the old 
soldiers in this manner—was taken from the 
world, and all Georgia mourned with the 
south and the nation at bis loss. 

The progress continued, and those who 
had interested themselves im the matter 
were able to begin the construction of a 
magnificent building, one large enough to 
comfortably house the helpless and indigent 
gsidiers. The erection of this building 
which was to go down on the pagéds of the 
history of Georgia was watched from all 
sections. Every Georgian looked to it with 
pride and waited its completion with pleas- 
ant anticipations. The erection of the 
building was a work in which the whole 
State had taken a part. It was a work of 
love, and all who aided in it felt happy. 
“The home was completed and the help- 
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less soldiers for whose benefit it was erect- 
ed jookeq forward with pleasure to the day 
they should enter it. Their friends were 
happy and those who had aided in the work 
were enthusiastic. The indigent soldiers 
were told that before many days they 
would be comfortably settled in a home 
that was well worthy of heroes. All the 


‘veterans were pleased with the situation 
and felt sure that now some provision had | 
heen made for them in case they should | 
| had contPibuteq to the éause and who had 


become helpless as a result of the wounds 
they had received while fighting for the lost 
cause. The matter was to go before the 
legislature. The home was to be tendered 


the state and in return the state. was to 


make an appropriation of $15,000 for 
maintenance. 

Few dreamed of the blow which the Sol- 
diers’ Home was to receive, and it came 
almost without a warning. The hopes of 
the soldiers were shattered and they were 
despondent and indignant. They saw their 


bappiness swept from them. The ones who . 
, matter is one that will be remembered after 


were to occupy the home saw comfort and 
pleasure snatched from their grasp and 
they. were heart-broken. The people who 


watched with increasing interest the home 


' wheré the old veterans were to be cared 
| for when they became wnable tq..care for 
themselves, were startled and raised their . 


its | voices. 


and 'what they had. by ‘their interest in the 
movement shown to be their wishes. 
The fight in the legislature about 


the old soldiers have passed Away. The 
property, the building completed and the 
grounds surrounding ‘it were offered to the 
state. The staté was asked to furnish 
$15,000 for the Support of the inmates of 
the, Suilding. But..the plan of the people 
met with defeat “and the lawmakers re. 


They had made the noble institu- | 
' tlon possible, had workeqg out the plans of | 
‘the departed Grady and now the legisla- 
ture refused to do for the people what the‘ 
people had been trying to do for themselves, | 
| ure and furnish the men who had given all 
| their state had aske@ of.them something 
the ) 
| Despite 
‘ments which were made, in favor of the 


fused to accept the gift of the peope and 
provide for the old soldiers in this manner. 


' A notable event was the speech of Hon. 


William H. Fleming, of Richmond, in call- 
ing on the legislature to. vote for the meas- 


in their time of need and in their old age. 
this. and other eloquent  argu- 


home, when the vote Was cast it was found 
that the confederate yeterans had lost and 
the state had refused. to take the gift of 
the people and provide ‘for»the eare of the 
helpless heroes. 


‘ 
Discouraged by the action of the. legisla- | 


os 


terested 


ture, those interesteq@ in the success of 
the home did not fail to continue their 
work and@ sought in various ways to bring 
the matter to a propér culmination, but in- 
variably without success. 

The history of the home from. here to 
the courts ts too well known to be repeated. 
While failure. was to be’ ‘seen on all 
sides, the beautiful building began 
to show the effects of the ‘weather 
and its condition at the present day is 
far from what it was at the time the of- 
fer was made the state. 

The hopes of the veterans and those in- 
in the home were raised this 
spring when the. Daughters of the: Confcd- 


delighted with the idea that the home 
should be at iast theirs. The ladies. were 
light-hearted. because they were able to 
do this act for the old soldiers and demon- 
strate to the world that Georgia had not 
forgotten the men who offered their lives 
in battle for her. 

And then the auctioneer, who was also 
a veteran, began the sale. The repre- 
sentative of the ladies stepped forward 
and made a bid of $5.90. The auctioneer, 
continued to ery the property and on the 
last cry. when he was about to declare that 
the property had been sold to the ladies, 
a voice from the rear that startled and 
stung the ladies to their hearts, a voice 
that caused the veterans to turn pale 
and shed tears, said ‘$10,000. * 

And the home was again lost, For many 
minutes the ladies could not realize what | 
had happened and it dawned upon them 
that they ‘had been outbid. No such thing 
had occurred to them. They thought it 
Was understood that they were to have 
the home and when this bid came it flus- 
trated their plans and at the same time 
caused them sorrow and despair. 

They were somewhat relieved when the 
auctioneer announced that he could not 
seli the property at such a low figure 
and the sale was immediately declared off, 
The ladies were indignant with the man 
whe had outbid them and when it was 
learned that ‘ne had done so at\ the re- 
quest of the commission the matter caused 
widespread comment. 

The commission declared that it had 
provided for this bid without consulting 
the ladies in order to save the prdperty. 


back to the court and finally sel] it to the = 
ladies at a private sale. - 

And it is in this status that the matter] 
now stands. It is in the hands of the] 
court and the commission. Those inter-] 
ested are now waiting to see what wilh, 
finally become of the home that Grady 
built and are anxious to know if it will be® 
pit to the use he had in mind when he cone® 
ceived the noble plan. a 


THRILLING RACE 
ARTER THE GENERAL 


Story of the Capture of the Old Engine 
by Andrews. 


When the old veterans who went through 
the war,togetner, and who: fought and suf- 
fered side by siae, meet here it will mean 
the exchanging of stories and events of 
the four years’ struggle. The old men will 
tell each other of things that happened to 
them and to their commands during the 
war and will relate to interested audiences 
thrilling tales of adventure, ot capture, of 
escape and other things which fo to add 
so much to the life of a soldier. 

It is hard to imagine anything more in- 
teresting than the reminiscences of an old 
veteran, no matter for what cause or where 
he fought. These incidents which are re- 
lated in a modest manner are sometimes 
of a most thrilling and dangerous nature, 
and cause one to wonder at the bravery 
and persistence of the hero. 

One of the most thrilling events of the, 
war that occurred in this state was the 


capture by federal soldiers of the old en- 


gine, General, and the chase and re~: 
capture by Captain W. A. Fuller and sev- 
eral companions. This story has been told 
and retold, but it is one that will bear 


repeating. 

Three of the men who took part in this 
dangerous adventure are present residents 
of Atlanta, and all of them are well-known 


men. They are: Captain W. A. Fuller, Mr. 
- Anthony Murphy and Mr. Henry Haney, 
assistant chief of the Atlanta fire depart- 
ment. Mr. Jeff Cain, who died here during 
the past year, was engineer of the famous 
General, and assisted in recapturing it. 

On April 22d, 1862, J. J. Andrews, a federal 
soldier in disguise, accompanied by twenty- 
two men, entered the northbound train on 
the Western and Atlantic railroad. The 
men had worked their way south through 
their Rnowledge of the surrounding coun- 
try, and had come for the purpose of ex- 
ecuting a plan which could only have been 
formulated by a man of Andrews's daring 
bravery. ‘The engine of this train was the 
General, which was- destined to yt down 
in history as a figure in an undertaking 
which was thrilling and dangerous, and 
which was only prevented from being car- 
ried out by the courage and will of the 
train crew. Captain W. A. Fuller, the 
‘hero of the occasion, was conductor of 
the train, and Mr. Jeff Cain was engineer. 
Along with them was the usual crew of 
' men. 

At Big Shanty, seven miles north of Mari- 
etta, the train stopped and the train crew 
went into the dining room for breakfast. 
| The passengers, who consisted of Andrew's 
crowd, remained aboard the train. An- 
drews detached all but three freight cars 
from the General, placed his men in 
them, boarded the engine with his engineer 
and conductor, and giving 


necessary to abandon 


the gong a warn- a 


a dead run, followed by Mr,. Cain and Mr. 
Murphy. 

Captain Fuller outdistanced hhis two com- 
panions, arrived at Moon's Station, two 
miles from Big Shanty, secured a handcar 
and with the assistance of two track hands, 
pushed back and met jis companions, and 
then-began the race after the General. 
The five men with the handcar pushed and 
pulled the cumbersome machine with the 
idea of reaching Etowah in time to catch 
the old engine: Yonah. Although almost 
completely exhausted, they continued their 
efforts and after many accidents and after 
moving numberless obstructions, they 
reached their destination in time to obtain 
the engine. 

An empty coal car was attached to the 
Yonah, and after a few confederate sol- 
diers had boarded this, the chase was re- 
sumed. Mr. Marion Hilly, the engineer of 
the engine, ran it.from Etowah to Kings- 
ton. This run was one of the most dan- 
gerous ever made by an engine. The fed- 
erals Kad removed rails, had placed ob- 
structions on tthe track, and had done 
everything possible to prevent an engine 
from proceeding with anything like ease 
and rapidity. The engine was built for 
fast running, and sihe was made to do her 
best. The run of thirteen miles to Kings- 
ton was made in fourteen minutes. 

At Kingston it became necessary to 
abandon the Yonah on account of the fact 


-that Andrews had caused heavy freight 


trains to be moved about and the engine 
could. not-pass without great loss of time. 


“fhe ‘brave purBuers once more took to their 
‘féet and ran to the extreme end of the 


railroad .yard, where the Alfred Shorter, 


_the Rome, railroad engine, was fired up and 


ready to start. Captain Fuller explained 
the matter te Engineer Wyley Harbin, and 


the and his firemen placed themselves at 
| the disposal of the party. Mr. Cain ond Mr. 


Murphy joind Captain Fuller and the chase 
was resumed. Andrews had loaded a car 
with cross ties, and after breaking out the 
rear end of the car, had shoved ties out 
onto the track, thus making obstructions. 
Captain Fuller rode on the cowcatcher of 
the Shortef® and removed obstructions. 
Six miles north of Kingston it was found 
the Shorter, be- 
cause Andrews and ‘his crowd had removed 
several rails. | 

Captain Fuller decided that it would be 
best to go on to Adairsville, four miles 
north, and there take the southbound train, 
which was doubtless tied up on account 
of the delay of his train. He started out 
alone, but was later followed by Mr. An- 
thony Murphy. The others remained with 
the Rome train. The southbound train, 
pulled by the engine Texas, was met and 
boarded by Captain Fuller ani Mr. Murophy, 


and the chase was once more continued. 
The cars were left at Adairsville, and the 


ergine, with Engineer Brachen, Fireman 
Henry Haney, of Atlanta, Captain W. A. 
Fuller and Mr. Anthony Murphy and sev- 


eral members of the crew, proceeded at : 


full speed after the General. Captaih 
Fuller rode on the back end of the tender, 
which was in front, and signaled to 
Brachen.. The ten miles from Adairsville to 
Calhoun was made in twelve minutes. 

At Calhoun, Ed Henderson, a telegraph 


operator of Dalton, who had gone down 
to try and 


caused 
engine 


et the tee 


repair a break in the wire 


by the raiders, was taken on the 
and while the Texas was traveling 


.. re 


-the one of the most 


just finished sehding the dispatch when 
the wire: was cut. ; 

Two miles north of Calhoun the pursuers 
came in sight of the raiders for the first 
time. Andrews had stopped to remove a 
rail, but when the Texas appeared his 
men detached a car and went ahead at 
fuli.speed. The car.was taken up by the 
pursuers and Captain Fuller stood on top 
of the front end of it. directing the move- 
ments of the pnursuers. Surprised at such 
an early pursuit the raiders ran at a fear- 
ful rate, hoping to leave the Texas behind, 
but the old engine was equal to the occa- 
sion and the manner in which she bounded 
over the. rails would do justice to a mod- 
ern locomotive. Later the raiders detach- 
ed another car and this was also pushed 
in front of the Texas, 

When the Ostanaula river bridge at Re- 
saca was reached it was supposed that 
the raiders would attempt to burn it be- 
hind them, but they were so hotly pressed 
that they dashed over the bridge aa rapidly 
as the General could carry them. The 
two cars picked up by the pursuers were 
switched off at Resaca. _The race from 
Resaca to Dalton was probably the fastest 
in the entire affair and every person who 
took part in it feels a thrill when calling 
it to mind. 

The Texas slowed up sufficiently at Dal- 
ton to allow the operator to get off and 
then went flying after the General. Two 
miles. north of Dalton the raiders stopped 
and cut the telegraph. wires. The rails 
were partially removed, but the men were 
forced to leave by the approach of Captain 
Fuller and ‘his men before any material 
damage could be done the track. 

From here to the finish the race was in- 
deed thrilling. The Texas had on 165 pounds 
of steam and the valve was kept wide 
open. The raiders were in full view and 
it was a question of who could run the 
fastest. Brachen stood by the throttle 
with his grimy ‘hand clutching it convul- 
sively. At times he wag pale and so were 
all of them when a‘sharp curve was 
rounded, but their eourage never failed 
them. Their whole intent was to go for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Their souls 
were wrapped up in the thought of eaptur- 
ing the raiders and their personal danger 
never occurred to them. 

The Texas at*this juncture could have 
caught the General, but her crew thought 
discretion the better part of valor and 
remained their distance. It was. feared 
that the raiders would leave the engine 
and send her back at full speed, thus 
causing a disastrous wreck. Tunne] Hill 
was reached and passed and from there to 
Ringgold, seven miles away, nothing oc- 
curred saye the continued race between 
the two engines. 

Just as Ringgold was reached the occu- 
pants of the General slowed her down, 
left her, disappearing in the dense under-« 
growth on either side of the track. 

Captain Fuller, Flem Cox and Alonzo 
Martin began chasing the raiders through 
the woods, while Hrachen, Haney anda 
Murphy went back to Ringgold after mi- 
litia, which ‘had been seen near there. 

The pursuit and capture of the men af- 
ter the wild ride on the General is well 
known. Four of them were captured that 
afternoon and the others later. Captain 
Fuller was completely exhausted and was 
brought to Atlanta on a passenger train. 
Bight of the raiders were tried and exe- 
cuted and fourteen were never tried. 

The old General, the engine which was 
important figures 
in this thrilling incident, is a_peculiat 
looking piece of machinery, It reminds one 
of the war times and it impossible to con- 
ceive how such a strange jooKing Incomo- 
tive could have made such wonderful time 
as the General did on that 12th day of 


April, in 1862, when the daring Andrews — 


and his men attempted to demoralize the 
railroad connections of the southern ormy. 
For a number of years the General was 
in the roundhouse of the Western and 
Atiantic railroad, but it was taken to 
Nashville ne exposition and is still 


YOUNGEST SOLDIER 


IN SOUTHERN ARMY 


This Is the Claim of Mr. D. B. Freeman, 
of Cartersville, Ga. 


With the approach of the annual re- 
union of confederate veterans which meets 
in Atlanta matters pertaining to the war 
and especially .to the part taken in the 
civil strife by the southern army grow 
more interesting. 

The question as to who was the youngest 
soldier in the confederate army is one 
which ‘has often been discussed and is al- 
ways of interest to veterans. The youth- 
fulness of some of the soldiers who car- 
ried muskets for the south and the age 
of others of them demonstrate the straits 
to which the, south was driven to obtain 
men to do ther fighting. It might. very 
appropriately be said to have been the rob- 
ber of the cradle and the grave. 

In an attractive home of a modern type 
in Cartersville, Ga., and engaged together 
with Mr. H. A. Chapman-in éditing and 


publishing The Courant American, a thrifty | 
ranks, messing with, sleeping on the ground‘ 


weekly newspaper, lives Mr. D. B. Free- 
man, who, with a seeming unquestionable 
show of justice, lays claim to the distinc- 
tion of being the youngest sotitherner who 
bore arms and filled the station of a full- 
fledged. soldier. ? 

“Yes,.I was there,’ said he,’when ques- 
tioned about the matter, “and ‘that iad 
there (pointing to his ten-year-old son) is 
now just the age I was when [ entered 
the army. I have tried to be modest about 
the matter, and for,twenty-five \ ears never 
voluntarily mentiéned the fact of my 
youthful connection with the army, not 
supposing the public would be concerned 
about what occurred to me to be so insig- 
nificant a question. In recent *years, how- 
ever, sundry claimants have come forward 
in the papers. Some of these in the ranks 
and fighting, state their ages to have been 
fourteen, thirteen and even twelve, when 
they entered. Drummer boys and other 
like attaches, not bearing arms, were even 
as youthful as ten. The youngest of the 
former class my own age eclipses in youth- 
fulness. and if the latter class, whose valor 
and important service I wouldn’t f0F a 
moment discount, were even considered, 
none show up youiger than ten—though 
there are both a druaimmer boy and. colo- 
nel’s orderly whe went into the army at 
this age in my own town. I saw scores of 
boys in’ lighter. stations in the army, but 
it 18 on the length and scope of service 
that I would base my claim, and leave the 
other comrades and a discerning public to 
judge of the justice of it. I experienced all 


the phases of solditr life,pand was in the 


service nearly three years.”’ 

Regarding Mr. Freeman’s army confec- 
tion the late Judge Fain, his lieutenant 
colonel, said: : 7 

“I remember him well. He attracted 
unusual attention wherever we went on 
account of his size, but he stood: the hard- 
ships with amazing endu * 

Mr. H. F. Lester, now at 11. Wil. 
liams street, this city, Says: | 

“J can truthfully say Mr. Freeman was 
in active service with the commiand. . 
well remember him, especiafly throtgh 
Kentucky. There might "wave been drura- 
mer boys younger than he, but none who 


s 


bore arms."’ 5% 


an older comrade, | 
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‘the regiment, doubtless remember his ser- 
vices and would attest the truthfulness of 
his claims. 

Mr. Freeman could fill a book with nar- 
ratives of his experiences, his army life 
having a strong arcma of the romance of 
excitement permeating it at every jferiod. 
His entering the service was a cQjance pro- 
ceeding more than the outcome of a pre- 
concerted purpose. Mat M. Freeman, a 
young dry goods clerk in this city, receiv- 
ing a war inspiration from his membership 
in the Fulton Blues, a local military com- 
pany, early in 1862, helped to raise in a 
north Georgia county a company of cav- 
alry for the confederate service, in which 
he was elected lieutenant. This company 
was attached to Smith's legion, organized 
at Camp Felton, near Cartersville, on the 
place of and named for Dr. William H. 
Felton. Lieutenant Freeman ‘had an in- 
firmity that he feared might hamper if 
not subdue his physical ability for service. . 
To be of what assfstance he might-to him 
personally until whatever might should de- 
velop, he carried his brother, then ten 
years of age, into camp with him, neither 
of them little dreaming the train of rough 
and trying eervice that was to be witt- 
stood by both. 

The boy fell naturally Into camp life and 
acted as marker in the few dfilling days. 
The legion was divided, the infantry and 
cavalry battalions Weing recruitéd” and 
made each a regiment, 
the Sixth Georgia cavalry, and the younger, 
as well as the older Freeman, was goon 
doing full soldier duties, riding ‘in the 


with and sharing uncircumscribed the pri- 
vations with older comrades. When arms 
were procured the youth was given a short 
saber and a pair of pistols that henceforth ° 
dangled in the ‘holsters at the front of his 
saddle. Thus armed, and with a gray uni- 
form procured from a tailor at Knox- 
ville, he made a picturesque figure with 
the regiment, which he accompanied in 
its many exciting experiences through Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, and there was no 
cavalry regiment in the western army that 
did flercer fighting-or had harder service 
than the Sixth Georgia, commanded by 
a man of superior dash afid impetuous 
courage, Colone] John R. Hart. 

While in the campaign of Bragg, in Ken- 
tucky, the youthful. Georgian excited. 
much interest among the natives. The old 
ladies in rural neighborhoods, remarking 
on his size, were wont to overwhelm him 
with special presents and he had. enough 
home-made socks and neck comforters to 
have supplied every soldier of the regi- 
ment in a little while, 

Following the fortunes of the regiment 
up to the campaign of Longstreet in east 
Tennessee, he had here’a chance ‘to know 
the full meaning of cavalry life.. Many 
days and nights successively in the saddie 
with engagements small and large swiftly 
folowing each other, were trying to the 
strongest courage and sturdiest physiques, 
but ‘he withstood the grim realities of the 
situation with the same soldier fortitude 
as that shown by other companions. 

“The hottest engagement we eyer had, 
I believe,” he -said, ‘‘was at a small rail- 
way station. We had a small force and 
proceeded cautiously all day, intending to 
visit the station and play havoc with the 
railroad. About dusk we drove in some 
pickets and dismounted, and with a right 
oblique move turned our gait into.a charge, 
anticipating only a little garrison in our 
front. We started through a narrow strip 
of woods and ran right into a corps of 


federal infantry behind a fence, who re- 


served their fire until we were within a 
few hundred feet of them. A singie volley 
from muskets and the sweeping hail of 
Grapeshot from a battery left dead and 
wounded on the ground until it looked like” 
there were few to tell the tale. It was an 
awful slaughter, for the few men we had 
engaged. We left it with them. Soon 
teaching our horses and mounting, we 
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fr parler previous to the cdming ‘of 


The latter became , 
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THIS HOUSE USED 
BY GEN. SHERMAN 


Story of the Old Neal Residence on Wash- 
ington Street, at Mitchell. 


~ 


During his stay in Atlanta, after its 
capture, General W. T. Sherman occupied 
as his thea@qudrterg the residence of the 
late .Mr. John Neal, corner Mitchell and 
Washington streets. A portion. of this 
residence is still standing and is used 
as the business department of the Girls’ 
High school. 

Despite the fact that neariy every other 
house in the city was destroyed by Sher- 
man’s army, members of the-Neal family 
have. always -been jenient in their judg- 
ment of the federal commander, becausé 
their .residence was left standing and the 
furniture, which had been stored in the 
Sher- 
man, was unmolested. ; 

Mr. John Nea] was the father of Colo- 
nel T. B. Neal, Mrs. E. H.-Thornton, and 
L. N. Pittman, of this city. He 
Was not a secessionist before the war and 
strongly advocated the theory that the 
time for making the fight had passed. He 
was of the opinion that the south should 


‘have seceded in 1856, when Kansas was 
‘admitted 


to the. union, when the west 
would have jained forces with. the south- 
erners, the two sections at that time hoid- 
ing the same opinion. . 

Mr. Neal did not believe that war. would 
be declared and consequently, in 1860, de- 
spite the ominous mutterings at that time, 
commenced work on his home. This was 
just after a dispute had occurred in the 
First Presbyterian church, which resu..ed 
in the building of the Central Presbyterian 
church, on iWashingtom street. Inthe 
contract for the building of hig. heuse. Mr. 
Neal miade the provision that the brick 
work should be fn every: respect equal 


to that done gm the Ccntral Presbyterian | 


Church. a 3 
Mr. Neal's lot. extended from where the 
highschool building now .stands to the 
lot of .the Presbyteriam churen.. Imme- 
diately opposite was, Tag) 
the entire lot on which 
built Mr. Neal paid & 
Mrs. John Doonan, 
Doonan, now residing im@ 
Work was begun on ther 
and progressed nicely until War was de- 
clared, when the building was abruptly 
stopped. The lumber and building mate- 
ria] had been purchased in New York, and 
when Governor Brown seized, in Savannah 
barvor, goods for northern people. pur- 
chased in the south, the federal govern- 
ment retaliated by capturing all goods in 
the morth intended for the south. In 


— 
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work was done dy men in small bodies and 
detachments. 


other special duty for General Joseph E. 
Johnston, on the retreat from Dayton to 
Atlanta, and thus saw much with a close 
eye of that notable move. He was in warm 
quarters in most of the Georgia battles. 
Mr. Freemar is now forty-five years of 
age. He is adjutant of Bartow camp. 
United Confederate Veterans. He had six 
brothers in. the war. : 
And now comes what may not be an un- 


important addendum toe this story. A‘exan- | 


Ger Murray, of Gordon county, -his grand- 


fathev, c7 the age of seventy-eight, having~ 


served his country in two pfevious wars, 


enlisted. in the state troops in 


aie 4 —S ‘feeo. 
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In 1863 young Freeman was. 
with a company doing escort, scout and 


1864 and .did. 
Could 


| 4 
this way work was stopped, but the C@ 


rinthian columns ‘had already arrived 
the contractor decided that he would Malas 
bases for them himgelf. .- a 
Work was recommenced and during 
war the residence Was completed endugh & 
permit of its occupation, At the outbreak @F 
hostilities Mr. John Neal, who had en 
opposed to secession, told his sons te go 
to war, and they did so, making solenax 
records. Just before the siege of Atlanta 
Longstreet‘’s corps commenced ‘ sing 
through the eity to support Jdhnston, @&@ 
it was then that Mr. Neal left the elfy 
He saw the suffering among ‘ne #iem 
and said that rather than witness th@ am 
creased suffering after the capture CE aae 
lanta he would return to his former hom 
near Zebulon. Judge Lyons, of Albany 4 
not believe that Atlanta would eyer 4 
captured, and as the result of a ciscia® 0 
which followed these two differences’ @ 
opinion, Mr. Neal agreed to sell his homie t¢ 
Judge Lyons for $12,500, which was Ca@ 
half the original cost of the house. 7heé@ 
sale was made and Mr. Neal accepted the 
note of Judge Lyons for the amount. 7 
Just before leaving the city Mra Neal 
went to Professor James Mayson, fathers 
of Alderman J. W. Muayson, and asked bim™ 
to occupy the house. Professor Maysom >” 
at the time conducted a femalp. collage om & 
the corner of Ellis and Courtland s es 
Mr. Neal was of the opinion that shoul@: 
Sherman find the house 
tion of learning he woul 


+ 


respect it. 
Professor Mayson moved into the 


ing- was utilized as a hospital... .It was ' 
stroyed by Sherman’s army when thee 
left the cfty. When Sherman left the Howe” 
ard house, on the Georgia railroad, only the, 
ruins of which are now standing, and em= 
tered Atlanta he rode direct’ +o the Neal 
house. He had evidently heard cf it a@ 
the largest and best house in whe city 
the time and he Occupied it ag his headadt 
ters, while his officers used other residence 
in the city, among others the Calico hous@ 
corner Auburh avenue and Cou , 
Streets; the Leyden house, on Peach 
street; the Kontz home, opposite the pe 
office on Marietta street, and others. 

As soon as General Sherman cvcupl 
the Neal house the school of Profe 
Mayson was dismissed indefinitely cad af 
a time the teachers also went to t 
homes. This left General Sherman eng 
Staft sole occupants and they rem 
there until the destruction of Atlan‘a. 

Neal house, however, was never & 
and the househg@id furniture, whi 
been stored in the parlor, was not dif 

After the war the Neal family 
to Atlanta and some time later th 
house now at the corner of Mitc 
South Pryor streets was erected 
M. Neal. This House is now the 
Mrs. L. N. Pittman. Mr. Neg 
building this house, presented th 
en him by Judge Lyons for $12,501 
ment is said to have been ref 
ground that the war canceled 

Martial] law had in the me@ 

declared, and as there were @ 
Judge Lyons kept the houses 
years, renting it as a hotel for® 
When the civil authorities agi 
charge of the management ¢ 3 


| Neal sued and obtained j 


note. At the sale 
himself for $12,500. . 
Some years later the Oglete 
college, then at Midway, near 3 
decided to move to Atlanta, gu. 
Was leased to this institution 
did not last long, however, ar 
public school system of Arian 
tuted, in 1872, the house ga 
city for $20.000. Tt waa wets 
the Girls’ High school, af 
it had been torn away, 
The front of the builds 
the same as it was during 
when Sherman was im Agia, 
probable that it wf be orm 
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It could not be sold, they said, at such a 
figure as $5,000 and they would not report —@ 
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j City in the South; 


Can boast of a Brewery whose Beers have 


so large a general sale and are so univer- 


. E 
sally popular as ours. The materials used | hi 1 Grade Beers and Acme Malt HNIC 
in their manufacture are the best that can 7 TT 

be imported. No adulterations used. The 


flavor and taste are right, and they are 


properly aged before offered to :con- 
summers. e* 


} 


i 

} 
A liquid food for invalids and 
nursing mothers. Asa nerve 
strengthener, tissue and mus- 


em. MANUFACTURERS OF 


cle builder it has no superior. 
It makes pure, rich blood, re- 
stores lost flesh and builds up 
the entire system. Manufac- 
tured by The Acme Brewing 
Co., and is shipped in crates of 
two dozen bottles for $3... . 
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Acme Brewing Co / 
&, Asks.no fairer trade conces- 


sion than the privilege of plac- 
ing its draught and bottle 
Beérs on a.competitive basis 
with the products of other 
Breweries. A comparison of 
merit is challenged. Have you 
tried our Beers? If not, send 
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Don’t make the dangerous ex- ce) 
periment of feeding artificial 
foods to your babies. Cholera 
infantum lurks: in all such 
. foods. Nothing equals natural 
food. If your milk supply is 
not sufficient .or ‘nourishing, 
drink Acme [ait Tonic. Itwill 
build up your own health, pro- 
duce a bountiful supply of milk 
a . aie : for the babies. Thousands of 
wes telah den. 6 kt i See Wee f/m \\\ 1 "¥ (a. XG" : | *t , RRO) HIF ff APN RANE 
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N) Why 
Ii, Our Beers 


Aged People 


We do not appeal to home: pride for the 
sale of our Beers and Malt Tonic. We do 
not seek a local market.’ We have it with- 
~ out the asking. Our.trade territory covers 


Acme Malt Tonic is brewed from pure 
Bavarian Hops and select barley. It pro- 
duces an immediate vigor, composes the 


nerves, assists digestion, creates appetite 


FOR FAMILY USE 


i i A 


The Sale of American Queen and Victo- 

ria Beers for domestic use has ‘become an 

important feature of our brewery. There isa 

large and growing demand from several states. 
tbe These are the model Beers for heme use. oh oe 

| fie 5 aliases’ ac Sa : I 

| TAN IAL iat AAR ee fest | The Beer is shipped in neat; substantial Seiten | UD SN nt i 

ATTIRE 1 TTTNATAL EMAAR CHILLY | ; Aw )));'))!)\\\\ 

PLUM AIT HTITT NAN WN \\ | crates of two dozen full pint bottles, or in of WG , 
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7 & d () Onls ¢ >. casks of ten dozen bottles. Write for prices. ' BY \ 
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Beers are trade drawers ot \G@nrr" : i | Rena r in > PTT NE i ff " These convalescing from pro- 
trade keepers. Those who Hh ' | || i || | qi al i ‘tracted and debilitating ‘dis- 
know what good Beer is find : ] i Al lh 


in the Acme. Brewing Com- | 7 A ddress al aedaes li 


the South. The quality of our products 
creates the demand. There ‘is nothing in 
the North or West to surpass them. No 
cheap material used and the most scientific 
methods employed. . . - + « « : 


and imparts energy to the system. Itisa 


perfect food beverage. Aged people can 
find nothing more strengthening and per- 


manently stimulating. . . « + # «© » 
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eases would discover on trial 
that Acme Malt Tonic is both 


a blood-maker and waste re- 


pany’s Beers a combination”, 


of all the best ‘constitu at B 3 
Experts compare their Mayor | | C:) | t | | 
and body to the best rs Pies | ‘i ae 
| If you are looking for a Beer that . a BT Wy Wh 

will give general satisfaction and - * 


i increase the revenue of the bduffet 
y send for cur “American Queen” 
and “Victoria.” No bottle Beer : 
in America excels these brands. -° — " 
Manufactured expressly for high- ae . Acme Br Cwihg Co : 
class requirements. Experts high- | . | "7 
«ly recommend them, ie ae ee iT fee... VI ACON, GA. 
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storer. Nothing is more effi- 


cacious in building up and re- 
storing the system from the 


ravages of disease. . , 
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apes ‘ iis \ODI : 
og For Sleabins Per eeilsings Set Aside, i is c — ~ Sh x Which Will Be Used For The Commission Department. 
: here ey nion Exercises , 
. wilt Be held. 


the question of a suitable auditorium was one of the first things which came up, Everybody said thousands of visitors would come. There would be 3,000 delegates at the least; and it was no easy mat- 
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: HEN the Atlanta Veterans began to prepare for the reunion, 
P ter to get a 
auditorium 7 : 
at the park, the one used for public meetings and receptions during the Cotton States and International exposition, but it would not seat more than 3,000, and it was out of the question. 
The committee said there ought to be seats for 10,000 people; and with this in mind, the auditorium was fitted up with a stage and with benches, To go there and look at it empty a person feels that there are acres of benches. 
This building has been elaborately decorated in confederate colors, and the interior is picturesque. There are seats for thousangis. The stage is ample for the requirements. The only time it is likely to be at all crowded will be Thursday night when the 
sponsors appear on it. . : 
‘ 7 
@ 


y 


itab 
Suitable place for their business sessions. Very few cities have large auditoriums suitable for one of these reunions. The tabernacle would seat possibly 6,000, but that was not large enough because usually there are from 10,000 to 15,000 veterans at these 


reunfons, and t 
d there must be vast accommodations. In looking around to see what was available, somebody suggested the exposition buildings, and after a careful inspection of them all, the former agricultural building was chosen for the auditorium. There is an 


This builGing is well ventilated, and is pronounced by General Moorman to be the finest auditorium in which the veterans have ever held a reunion. The building is to the right of the main entrance to the park, and is only a few rods from the entrance, 

Much of the success of the reunion really depends on the commissary department. If it can fully meet all the calls made upon it, the veterans will go away in good humor and feeling that Atlanta’s hospitality is equal to any emergency. It is proposed to be 
able to furnish free to every veteran who goes out to the park as many meals as he wants to eat. There will be no elaborate course dinners, but plenty of substantial food. It will take thousands of loaves of bread, thousands of cups of coffee, tens of barbecued meats and 
cold ham. It is a great task to organize and run the commissary properly. Dr. Amos Fox, who is {n charge, selected the government building for his department. It is commodious, to begin with. Then it has a commanding position, standing at the top of a hill and 
looking down on the whole park panorama. Long tables have been placed inside this building, and there will be room far 1,000 persons to be served at one time. All the bread will be baked in the city but the coffee will be made at the commissary building and the 
meats will be barbecued in trenches in the rear of the building, and the barbecued meats will be served steaming hot. There will be barrels of pickles, and an effort will be made to furnish butter for all; but this is not promised. There will be chickens, veal, lamb, mut- 
ton, beef and ham for meats. Ice water will be furnished at different points in the building, convenient to the tables. Everybody will eat standing. The doors will be open at 9 a. m. and remain open all day. No one except veterans wearing badges will be admitted to 
the tables. In the days of the exposition the government butiding was the most popular on the grounds. The exhibit was the most interesting there. It was the finest the government has made anywhere. While it was not so large as the display made at Chicago, it 
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was selected with more care. . : 

Across the lake, on the east side of the park, almost opposite the main entrance, is the transportation building, where the veterans who wish, may sleep free on new cots. There are accommodations for 2,000 lodgers. All that the visitor needs to bring with 
him is blankets and 4 pillow, if he wants one. This building is also we}l ventilated, and even with 2,000 men under its roof, they will all. get fresh, pure air. The lake offers a fine bath free. 

This building is convenient.to both the commissary and the auditorium. In the morning the guest will have two or three hundred yards to walk to his breakfast, and then he will be within 500 yards of the auditorium, and it will be down grade. During the 


tion the transportation building was filled with exhibits of carriages, wagons, cars and railway. exhibit... Tie DuiMi peta 450 toot ding by M0 tect wide oe adil iene oor 
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ate Veterans ig Known throughout the He surrendered with Johnston’s army near 


_ ARMY OF NORTHERN | 
VIRGINIA DEPARTMENT. 


This Department Is Commanded by 
General Wade Hampton and Is 
Composed of Six States. 

The army of Northern Virginia depart- 
ment, embracing the states of Virginia, 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Kentucky and West Virginia is one of the 
most fmportant in the entire association 
and is under command of that gallant old 

veteran, General Wade Hampton. 

Each of the state divisions composing 
the Army of Northern Virginia depart- 
ment is under command of a prominent 
general each of whom is assisted by a staff 
consisting of an adjutant general and chief 
of staff, brigadier generals and a sufficient 


number of aids. 

At the reunion the Army of Northern 
Virginia is well represented, having mem- 
bers from each of the six states which 
compose it. 

The members of this department will 
form an fmportant portion of the parade. 


THE VIRGINIA DIVISION. 


ee wee ee + 


The Fighting Virginians Are Here in 
Large Numbers, Commanded by 
General Thomas A. Brander. 


The enthusiasm and progressiveness of 
the Virginia division United Confeder- 


south. At every reunion the division is 
represented By large delegations, who 
play a prominent part In the proceedings of 
the meetings. At the present reunited the 
Virginians will be on hand in large num- 
ers and will take a conspicuous part in 


‘ahe grand parade. 


Major General Thomas A. Brander, com- 
mandér of the Virginia division has on his 
staff the following well known veterans. 

Colonel Joseph V.~ Bidgood, adjutant 
general and chief of staff. 

Co'onel Charles C. Wettenbaker, inspector 
general. 

Colonel] Charles P. Bigger, quarter mas- 
ter general. 

Colonel James H. Capers, commissary 
general. 


Colonel] James Moncure, surgeon general | 


Colone] George I. Christian, judge advo- 
cate general. 

Colonei Henry W, Filourne, assistant judge 
advocate general. 

Colone¥ R,. L. Mason, chaplain. 

Lieutenant Colonel R. C. Marshall, aid- 
de-camp. 

Lieutenant Colonel Joseph Bryan, aid-de- 
camp. , ; 

Lieutenant Colone} S. W. Paulett, aid-de- 
camp. 

Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Goodrich, aid- 
de-camp. F 

Lieutenant Colonel David S. Moore, aid- 
de-camp. 

_ Lieutenant Colonel J, T. Willson( aid-de- 
camp. 

Lieutenant Colonel 8. Taylor Martin, aid- 
de-camp. 

Brigadier General 8S T. Garnett, com- 
mander First brigade. 


; he was 


Brigadeir General Wicajah Woods, com- 
mander Second brigade. 
General Thomas A. Brander. 

Major General Thomas A. Brander was 
born in Richmond, Va., where he now re- 
sides and where he had resided all his life. 
At the outbreak of the war he enlisted as a 
private in company F, First Virginia regi- 
ment. In April, 1861, he was elected sec- 
ond lieutenant in company A, Twentieth 
regiment, Virginia volunteers. He took a 
prominent part in the battle of Rich 
Mountain, and on his return was elected 
captain in the provisional] army of Virginia. 
In the fall of 1861 he assisted in‘raising the 
Letcher battery of light artillery, of which 
he was made junior first Heutenant. He 
served in this capacity until the 
battle oof Chancelorsville, when he 
was promoted to the captaincy of this hat- 
tery. He served as captain until 1865, when 
commissioned major of artillery 
and assigned to Colonel Poagues battalion 
where he gerved until the surrender. He 
was wounded at Fredericksburg and par- 
ticpated in all the most important engage- 
ments of the Army of Northern Virginia. 


Colonel Joseph V. Bidgood. 
Colonel] Joseph V. Bidgood, adjutant gen- 


eral and chief of staff, of the Virginia di- 


was distinguished for his 
, Since the war has taken an active interest 
in everything relating to the confederate 
' veterans. 


LL tet ti tilt 


vision was born #n Portsmouth; Va., April | 


28, 1841. He enlisted in company C Thirty- 
second Virginia infantry. He was with his 
command in all the engagements in which 
it participated from the fights around 
Richmond .to Sailor’s Creek, where he was 
wounded and captured. At thig time he was 
sergeant major and adjutant of his regi- 
ment, After the war he engaged in the 
book and stationery business. When the 
volunteers of the state were reorganized 
he became captain of company C, and was 
afterwards made major and lieutenant colo- 
nel of the regiment. 


General T. S. Garnet. 


General F. §& Garnett, commander of 
the First ‘ brigade, Virginia @ivision, was 
an aid-de-camp to General E. RB. Stewart, 
and held the same position on the staff of 
Genera] W. H. F. Lee. He was assigned 
as captain and acting adjutant general’ to 
Brigadier General William P. Roberts 
March 15th to April 9th, i865. General 
Garnett entered the war as sergeant, in 
Nelson's battery. of Hanover artillery. He 
bravery, and 


General Micajah Woods. 
Brigadier Genera] Micajah Woods, com- 


vision, was born May 17, 1844. When sev- 
enteen years of age ‘he served as volunteer 
aid on ‘the staff of General John B. Floyd. 
in 1862 enlisted as a private in company 
K, Second regiment, Virginia cavalry, 
and served under General J. E. B. Stew- 
art with his company. 

In the fall of 1862 he was commissioned 
second lieutenant, and served as adjutant 
general of one of Floyd's brigades. He 
accompanied that command in its expedi- 
tion to southwest Virginia and Kentucky, 
and was engaged in a number of sharp ac- 
tions. He was elected and commissioned 
first lieuténant of Jackson's battery of 
horse artillery, in April, 1863, and served 
with the army of northern Virginia until 
the close of the war. 


NORTH. CAROLINA DIVISION. 


This Large Body of Veterans Is Com- 
manded by General W. L. 
DeRosset. 


The Nofth Carolina division. United Con- 
federate Veterans is one that has taken a 
prominent part in all reunions and in all 
matters pertaining to confederate veterans. 


manding the Second brigade, Virginia di-.; A large delegation from North Carolina | 


ne ee 
ee es 


a 
a 
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‘ Major 


will be here, and will be commanded by 
General W. DeRosset. The divis- 
fon is divided into four brigades. 

General W. IL. DeRosset, commanding 
the North Carolina division, was born in 
Wilmington, N. C., and was a graduate 
of the University of North Carolina. He 
was a member of the Wilmington Light 
infantry, and in 1855 was made a lieuten- 
ant. In 1856 he was made c®@tain, and 
served in this capacity for four years. Im- 
medidtely after the fall of Fort Sumter 
the Wilmington infantry-was ordered to 
Fort Caswell; later the command was 
sent to Confederate Point. and mounted 
the guns of a two-gun battery, remaining 
here for several! months. The company 
was an unusually well-drilled one, and 
within six months every member of it, 
with one or’two exceptions, 
sioned officer in the army of the confed- 
erate states. General DeRosset received an 
appointment as major of the state troops, 
and was assigned to the Third North Car- 
oina infantry, Colonel Gaston Meares, 
commanding. In 1862 the was made lieu- 
tenant colonel, and at Malvern Fill, when 
Colonel Meares was killed, he was made 
commander of the regiment. Genera] De 
Rosset was with this regiment during the 
entire campaign, and was in the greater 
number of the most important engage- 
ments. He displayed a marvelous amount 
of bravery, and was one of the foremost 
officers. At Sharpsburg his regiment went 
into action with 820 men, and at roll call 
only 220 were able to answer. Out of twen- 
ty-seven officens, twenty-three were wound- 
ed and seven of these died. Here Colonel 
De Rosset was severely wounded ,and was 


was a commis- . 


| 


Greensboro. 
General Junius Davis. 


General Junius Davis, adjutant general 
and chief of staff of the North Carolina 
division, was born in Wilmington, N. C., 
and is at presentva resident of that city. 
He was a member of company E, 

North Carolina regiment of artille 
vice. Mr. Davis joined this com 
1863, as a private, when he was seve 
years oid. He served in his compan 
eastern North Carolina, and in Vir 
and in the lines around Richmond and 
tersburg. % last engagement was at 
Appomattox with Sheridan’s cavalry, on 
the evening before the surrender. 

Colonel J. G. Hall. 

Colonel J. G. Hall, commanding the 
First brigade, North aCrolina division, was 
born February 10, 1845, and entered the 


* confederate service in the fall of 1861, and 


saw active service in the spring ‘of 1862. 
He was second Iidutenant of company 
F. Fifty-second North Carolina regiment, 
which served successively, in Pettigrew's 
Kirkland’s and McRae’s brigades, Heth’s 
division, A. P. Hill’s corps. He went with 
his command through all the engagements 
in which it participated, and though offer- 
ed the captaimcy of his company, declined 
it. preferring to hold the rank with which 
he had enlisted. He was wounded at Get- 
tysburg and Petersburg. 
General F. M. Parker. 

General F. M. Parker, commanding the 
Third brigade, North CaroNna division, 
was born in Nash county, North Carolina, 
September 21. 1827, and was in command of 
the Enfield Blues, which he organized im- 


forced to resign his commission in 1863. | mediately after the John Brown raid. Up- 
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COLONEL W. A. HEMPHILL, 
Reunion Association and Chairman of the 


Executive Committee. 
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GENERAL C. A. EVANS, 


President of the Atlanta Veterans’ Reunion Association and Com- 


mander. of the Georgia Division, U. C. V. 
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COLONEL J. O. WADDELL, 


Secretary of the Reunion Association and Quartermaster General of 


General Evans’ Staff, Georgia Division. 
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ATLANTA, GA. WEDNESDAY MGRNING, JULY 20, 1898. PRICE FIVE OENTS. + 


TLANTA IS READY FOR THE REUNION 
LIST OF DIVISIONS AND THEIR OFFICERS 
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3" Ger | ear | I a Eg 
ull J —Th _ A UDI TO R IU M “D, Which Will Be Used For The Commission Department. 3 


Which is one Of The Seve { ildj i 
For Sleeping Purposes. imma xa Where The Reynion Exercises 
! wilt Be held. — 


\W HEN the Atlanta Veterans began to prepare for the réunion, the question of a suitable auditorium was one of the first things which came up. Everybody said thousands of visitors would come. There would be 3,000 delegates at the least; and it was no easy mat- 
| 


ter to get a suitable place for their business sessions. Very few cities have large auditoriums suitable for one of these reunions. The tabernacle would seat possibly 6,000, but that was not large enough because usually there are from 10,000 to 15,000 veterans at these 
reunfons, and there must be vast accommodations. In looking around to see what was available, somebody suggested the exposition buildings, and after a careful inspection of them all, the former agricultural building was chosen for the auditorium. There is an 
auditorium at the park, the one used for public meetings and receptions during the Cotton States and International exposition, but it would not seat more than 3,000, and it was out of the question. 


The committee said there ought to be seats for 10,000 people; and with this in mind, the auditorium was fitted up with a stage and with benches. To go there and look at it empty a person feels that there are acres of benches. 


This building has been elaborately decorated in confederate colors, and the interior is picturesque. There are seats for thousamjis. The stage is ample for the requirements. The only time it is likely to be at all crowded will be Thursday night when the 


sponsors appear on it. : 

% This buil¥ing is well ventilated, and is pronounced by General Moorman to be the finest auditorium fm which the veterans have ever held a reunion. The building is to the right of the main entrance to the park, and is only a few rods from the entrance, 

") Much of the success of the reunion really depends on the commissary department. If it can fully meet all the calls made upon it, the veterans wiil go away in good humor and feeling that Atlanta’s hospitality is equal to any emergency. It is proposed to be 
able to furnish free to every veteran who goes out to the park as many meals as he wants to eat. There will be no elaborate course dinners, but plenty of substantial food. It will take thousands of loaves of bread, thousands ofcups of coffee, tcns of barbecued meats and 
cold ham. It is a great task to organize and run the commissary properly. Dr. Amos Fox, who is {mn charge, selected the government building for his department. It is commodious, to begin with. Then it has a commanding position, standing at the top of a hill and 
looking down on the whole park panorama. Long tables have been placed inside this building, and there will be room far 1,000 persons to be served at one time. All the bread will be baked in the city but the coffee will be made at the commissary building and the 
meats will be barbecued in trenches in the rear of the building, and the barbeoued meats will be served steaming hot. There will be barrels of pickles, and an effort will be made to furnish butter for all; but this is not promised. There will be chickens, veal, lamb, mut- 
ton, beef and ham for meats. Ice water will be furnished at different points in the building, convenient to the tables. Everybody will eat standing. The doors will be open at 9 a. m. and remain open all day. No one except veterans wearing badges will be admitted to 
the tables. In the days of the exposition the government building was the most popular on the grounds. The exhibit was the most interesting there. It was the finest the government has made anywhere. While it was not so large as the display made at Chicago, it 


was selected with more care. 
Across the lake, on the east side of the park, almost opposite the main entrance, is the transportation building, where the veterans who wish, may sleep free on new cots. There are accommodations for 2,000 lodgers. All that the visitor needs to bring with 


htm is blankets and 4 pillow, if he wants one. This building is also well ventilated, and even with 2,000 men under its roof, they will all get fresh, pure air. The lake offers a fine bath free. 


ate Veterans ig known throughout the Brigadeir General Wicajah Woods, com- ; vision was born jn Portsmouth, Va., -April ;manding the Second brigade, Virginia di-.; A large delegation from North Carolina , He surrendered with Johnston's army near 
¥ south. At every reunion the division is | Mander Second brigade. 28, 1841. He enlisted in company C Thirty- gore wen was born May 17, 1844. When sev- | will be here, and will be commanded by } Greensboro, 
represented by large delegations, who General Thomas A. Brander. second Virginia infantry. He was with his {| enteen years of age ‘he served as volunteer | Major General W. pats oor The divis- General Junius Davis 
play a prominent part in the proceedings of Major General Thomas A. Brander was |} ©O™mand in all the engagements in which aid on ‘the staff of General John B.. Floyd. ifan is divided into four brigades. 

; : ¥ ral Juniu eneral 
the meetings. At the present reunited the cosa Richmond, Va.. where he now re- it participated from the- fights around | in 1862 enlisted as a private in company General W. lL. DeRosset, commanding Bate! ete: Ae a ee a ee 
This Department Is Commanded by | Virginians w‘ll be on hand in large num- | giges and where he had resided all his life. | Richmond to Sailor's Creek, where he was | K. Second regiment, Virginia cavalry, | che North Carolina division, was born in | aission was porn in Wilmington, N. C.., 

General Wade Hampton and Is bers and will take a conspicuous part in | at the outbreak of the war he enlisted as wounded and captured. At thig time he was | 2nd served under General J. E. B. Stew- Wilmington, N. C., and was a graduate | ond is at presenta resident of that city. 
ed of Six States the grand parade. private in company F, First Virginia regi- sergeant major and adjutant of his regi- | @"t with his company. of the University of North Carolina. He Me wae @ member of: company BE Tenth 
Com pos ° x . Major General Thomas A. Brander, com- | ment. In April, 1861. he was elected sec- | ™ent. After the war he engaged in the In the fall of 1862 he was commissioned | was qa member of the Wilmington Light North Carolina regiment of artillery .ser 
The army of Northern Virginia depart- | wander of the Virginia division has on his | ond lieutenant ‘ company e Twentieth book and stationery business. When the ! Second leutenant. and served as adjutant | infantry, and in 1855 was made a lieuten- vice. Mt. Davis joined this 4 in 
ment, embracing the states of Virginia, | staff the following well known veterans. | regiment, Virginia volunteers. He took a ere of the state were reorganized | 8°neral of one of Floyd's brigades. He ) ant. In 1856 he was made c@tain, and | i963 45 a private, when he was seventeen 
Maryland, North Carolina, South Carolina, Colonel Joseph V.» Bidgood, adjutant | prominent part in the battle of Rich afterwards sande-mntor lama 3 — oo ag De or cnutherens Virginia. ad ae wach “ = py eae y e-' a a. scant years oid. He served in his company in 
4 ‘ r d chief of staff. 3 ‘ ’ nd lieutenant colo- a an entucky, | medidtely after the fail o or umte ‘ Nort? d Virginia, 

Kentucky and West Virginia ‘s one of the | general an 7 fools Mountain, and on his return was elected nel of the regiment. and was engaged in a number of sharp ac- |the Wilmington infantry- was ordered to eastern North Carolina, and in gi 
Be ti iation | Colonel Charles C. Wettenbaker, inspector | captain in the provisional army of Virginia and in the lines around Richmond and Pe- 
"most important in the entire associa general. Sn the Yall Of 1962 hie dastoted it: radbine sea ) General T. S. Garnet. tions. He was elected and commissioned | Fort Caswell; later the command was tersburg. His last engagement was at 
and is under command of that gallant old |“ Coione; Charles P. Bigger, quarter mas- | Letcher battery of light artillery. of which the het ogo, Garnett, commander of leueee estiliery, in Abril, ak aga aemeed ners im psionic ep pk ragtinarereean Appomattox with Sheridan's cavalry, on 

veteran, General Wade Hampton. ter general. he was made junior first Ieutenant. He e rst * brigade, Virginia @ivision, was with the army of northern Virginia until mt yy spetind e entaak The eimapany the Spee 5 ger 


Eac he state divisions composing Colonel James H. Capers, commissary | serve. an @id-de-camp to General E. B. Stewart, | the close of the war. 
~ Pees . wean pat ne forcast ent =the and held the same position on the staff of . was an unusually well-drilled one, and 
’ six months every member of it, Colonel J. G. Hall, commanding tha 


the Army of Northern Virginia depart- general. battle of Chancelorsville, when he Genera! W. H. F. Lee. He was assigned NORTH CAROLINA DIVISION within ri brigade, North aCrolina division, was 
, i rst igade, North a : 


» 
3 


ommand of a prominent Colonel James Moncure, surgeon general ! was promoted to the captaincy of this bat- : ; . tend ce st ’ 
—s ; Colone] George I. Obristian, judge advo- tery. He served as captain until 1865, when 40,01 P‘9/n and acting adjutant general’ to WI ane: Or CeO SON re February 10, 1845, and entered the 
eneral each of whom is assisted by a staff vii . Brigadier Gener i sioned officer in the army of the confed- born February WW, y 
& cate general. he was commissioned major of artillery 6 néral William P. Roberts e . ice in the fall of 1861, and 
djutant general and chief ’ > r gne g attalion “arch 15th to April 9$t [865 . : erate states. General DeRosset received an , confederate service in tne , 
consisting of an adj 4 Colonei Henry W, Flourne, assistant judge and assigned to Colonel Poagues battalion pril 9th, 1865. General , 1862 
i G . This Large Body of Veterans Is Com- | .,.,,,. + as maior of the state troops, | saw active service in the spring of , 
of staff, brigadier generals and a sufficient | gavocate general where he served until the surrender. He Garnett entered the war as sergeant, in RPRO NER, GS SRI Oe . d liautenant of mpan 
; . was wounded at Fredericksburg and par- WNelson’s battery, of Hanover arti; e manded by General W. L. and was assigned to the Third North Car- | Hie was Becjon quite: co ¥ 
Colone¥ R. L. Mason, chaplain ad P abba tilery. He y assig 
Sumber of aids. Phe ae : ore ticpated in all the most important engage- , Was distinguished for his’ bravery, and DeRosset. gina infantry, Colonel Gaston Meares, | F. Fifty-second North Carolina regiment, 
At the reunion the — bass hecpphsves ys ong Colonel R. C. Marshall, aid- | ments of the Army of Northern Virginia. in erereaiane pony a an active interest ee 4 e e commanding. In 1862 the was made Ifeu- | which served wren ebinnd hang ee Be 
Virg:nia is well represented, having mem- e-camp. Colonel Joseph V , in eve & reiating to the confederate e Nofth Carolina division, United Con- |, ... estihins ao ty 1 when | Kirkiand’s and McRae’s gades, Heth’s 
P - Bidgood. | veterans, federate Veterans is one that has taken a tenant colonel. 606: 6 See woe division, A. P. Hill’s corps. He went with 


bers from each of the six states which IAjeutenant Colonel Joseph Bryan, aid-de- : er ) a Ae few made 
compose it. camp. ee are igs : Pygtbregetingse ns oye gen- General Micajah Woods. prominent part in all reunions and in all pansises Nag ee ce aieed De | his command through all the engagements 
and chief of stall, of the Virginia di- Brigadier Genera] Micajah Woods, com- ' matters pertaining to confederate veterans. Secale: wae with tb néiuliaihinia® ‘during the | in which it participated, and though offer- 


The members of this department will Lieutenant Colone] S. W. Paulett, aid-de- 
form an important portion of the parade. camp. artedieeeononiens om aicn. and was in the greater } ed the captaincy of his company, declined 
5 scsi epee Lieutenant Colonel W. B. Goodrich, aid- pee akg apr most chiietant engage- | it, preferring to hold the rank with which 
) de-camp. ; , “ae ph eae oe he had enlisted. He was wounded at Get- 
THE VIRGINIA DIVISION ; ‘ SSS Wawa _——— io. - ments. He displayed a marvelous amount : 

: Lieutenant Colonel David S. Moore, aid- lSS»z FO) 6 =F Oe a6 TS SsS SS =O) of bravery, and was one of the foremost tysburg and Petersburg. 
de-camp. T. Willson( aid-de n — officers. At Sharpsburg his regiment went General F. M. Parker. 
The Fighting Virginians Are Here in foe seco Colonel J, T. " . > ” ~~ into action with 820 men, and ait roll call General F. M. Parker, commanding the 

; > “>, ' >~ ) . ly 320 were able to answer. Out of twen- | Third brigade, North Carolina division 

rge Numbers, Commanded b ' ‘. > | - =~ only 320 were a 7 ‘ 
arn 2c , sh. innit y Lieutenant Colonel S. Taylor Martin, aid . | ml ty-seven officers, twenty-three were wound- | was born in Nash county, North Carolina, 
nera ome Soca r de-camp. ih, — . ' t ed and seven of these died. Here Colonel | September 21. 1827, and was in command of 

The enthusiasm and progressiveness of Brigadier General 8S. T. Garnett, com- NX — ; | \%\ | De Rosset was severely wounded .and was | the Enfield Blues, which he organized im- 
the Virginia division United Confeder- | mander First brigade. - : "ght . EE : | forced to resign his commission in 1863. | mediately after the John Brown raid. Up- 
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COLONEL W. A. HEMPHILL, 


Vice President of the Reunion Association and Chairman of the 
Executive Committee. _ Eat 


ne ene 


COLONEL J. O. WADDELL, 


Secretary of the Reunion Association and Quartermaster General of 
General Evans’ Staff, Georgia Division. 


—- 


GENERAL C. A. EVANS, 
President of the Atlanta Veterans’ Reunion Association and Com- 
mander. of the Georgia Division, U. C. V. 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL W. L. CABELL, 


Commander of the Trans-Mississippi Department. 
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Colonel Gaston Meares, of the Third North 
Carolina infantry. With. this command 
he served through the war. He was se- 
verely wounded at Malvern Hill after hav- 
ing taken part in the seven days fighting 
before Richmond, While in the hospital 
he was appointed quartermaster, ranking 
captain, with orders to feport for duty at 
Raleigh, but declined, . preferring to re- 
main in the field. He was hadly wounded 
at Spotsylvania courthouse. After, the 
close of the war he lived in Wikmington 
a shrot while, then removed to Néw York, 
but finally in Baltimore, where he now re- 


sides. 
Major Wilson G. Lamb. 


Major Wilson G. Lamb, chief of artillery 
of the North Carolina division, is a mative 
of Elizabeth City, Mi + a 
clining an appointment as a naval 
cadet at Annapolis, he joined the 
Seventeenth North Carolina regiment, of 
which his brother, Colonel John C, Lamb, 
killed at Bermuda Hundred, was lieuten- 
ant colonel. Major Lamb served as sef- 
geant major, Heutenant and adjutant of his 
regiment. He was distinguished for his 
bravery at Wilmington and Kingston, N. 
C., He is now president of the North Car- 
Olina Society of Cincinnat!, which has re- 
cently been revived. 


Major Benjamin H. Cathey. 


Major Benjamin Hamilton Cathey, aid- 
de-camp on the staff of General De Rosset, 


' was ‘born in Haywood (now Jackson) coun- 


ern department until 


ty, North Carolina, January 4, 183%6.. He 
enlisted in the army of the confederacy 
May 12, 1861. His company was the first 
from Jackson county and became company 
A, of the Sixteenth infantry. The captain, 
Coleman, was killed at Frazier’s farm, and 
when the promotions were made Major 
Cathey received a lievtenant’s commission, 


At Shephardstown he and Sergeant John &., 


Keener, of the Sixteenth, lead the desper- 
ate charge which resulted in the confed- 
erate victory. In October, 1862, lieutenant 
Cathey was transferred with his company 
to the Thirty-ninth North Carolina, in 
Tennessee, and they remained in the west- 
the close of the war. 


Lieutenant Cathey was specially honored 


: ; : a Re 
in a public estimontal for his bravery at 
Chickamauga. When the color bearer of 
his regiment was shot down he seized the 
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on the reorganization of the First. North 
Carolina regiment the Enfield Blues were. 
placed in this regiment as company I. At 
Richmond his company fought as esharp- 
shooters in the battle of ‘Seven Pines. He 
was elected colonel of the Thirtieth North 
Carolina regiment. At. the battle of 
Sharpsburg the brigade in which the Thir- 
tieth regiment had been placed occupied 
the famous ‘“‘bloody lane.’’ Colonel Park- 
er here received a dangerous wound, which 
kept him from his command uwntil the 
spring of 1862. At the battle of Gettysburg 
he was badly wounded in the face. and 
made almost blind, and not until May, 
1864, was he able to report for duty. On 
the 19th of May in an attempt by Ewell’s 
corps to cut off Grant’s right and rear, 
Colonel Parker was desperately wounded in 
the body and made unfit for fleld duty. | 
He was placed in command of a posi at 
Raleigh and surrendered at Greensboro un- 
der General Johnston. 
Major W. L. London. 

General W. hk. Lendon, commanding Sec- 
ond brigade, North Carolina divisicn, was 
gborn at Pittsburg, N. C., April 8, 1838. In 
April, 1861, he assisted in raising a com- 
pary in Chatham county and was elected 
second lieutemant. Later he assisted in 
the organization of the Fifth North Caro- 
lina volunteers, which became the Fif- 
teenth regiment of North Carolina state 
troops, and he was promoted to first lien- 
tenant. While he was wounded his com- 
pany was placed in Daniel’s brigade, Jack- 
som’s corps. He’ participated in all of the 
battles of that brigade. At Winchester, 
Va.. he was severely wounded, a ball pass- 
ing entirely through ‘his right chest. After 
recovering he returned to his command and 
remained with it until the surrender. 


General James M. Ray. 


Brigadier General James M. Ray, com- 
manding the Fourth brigade, North Caro- 
lina division, was born November 15, 1829. 
Hé enlisted in the state service on the firsc 
eall and afterwards organized a company 
and was made, first lieutenant by ateclu- | 
mation, after having declined the captaincy. | 
In a few momths he was promoted to cap- , 
tain. His company was a part of McDow- } 
éll’s battalion, state infantry. The got 
ment was mustered into the service of the 
confederate states and ordered to Tennes- | 


MAJOR-GENERAL J. J. HORNER, 
Commanding the Atkinson Division. 
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GENERAL A. J. VAUGHAN, 
Commanding the Tennessee Division. 
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t was placed in charge of goy- 
d guard to railroad. Later 
igned to Preston's. 
division, and Ee 


see, where i 
ernment stores an 
the company was ass 
brigade, Breckenridge’s ih 
with this division in all ite campaign 


the west. 
* After the 
promoted 


battle of Murfreesboro he was 
to lueutenant heresy ps 
st continually in command of the 
re until the battle of Chickamauga. = 
tember, 1863, he was severely wounde 
var cavvinl : 1d. He has been @ 


ed from the fie 
Seta teoet in the confederate organizations 


of North Carolina. 

Lieutenant Colone 
Lieutenant Colonel 

chief quartermaster on 


t, was born in Fayettev: 
re 1 1848, At the outbréak of hos- 
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‘at Fayetteville arsenal and srmcty. 


and entered the) 


f the war. 
the outbreak of % commission aa S a 


ustered 
North Carolina volunteers were m : 
out of service he was offered and —. 
ed a position in the ordnance yes er haga 
surrendered with Jobnston’s army near 


Greensboro, N. C. ee 
Lieutenant Colonel 8. H. Smith. 
Lieutenant Coloriel Samuel H. Smith, 
chief commissary on the staff of General 
De Rossett, was born in Wadesboro, 
N. C., September 15, 1846. He enlisted in 
the confederate army and served with 
Southerland’s battery of light. artillery, 
company I, Tenth North Carolina. troops, 
the last two years of the war. He was 


neral Johnston at the battle 
verge N. ¢C., and was paroled 


He has twice mayor of 

nd is one of the most 

inent citizens of that prosperous town. 
Major John Badger Brown. 

‘John Badger Brown, aid-de-camp 
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7 neton Light infantry at 
war of © habe are Upon receiving 
| , the governor 4 
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General C. 


colors ang carried it to the point, rallying 
his men. He surrendered at Anpomattox. 


General H. A. London. 


Major Henry Armand London, aide-de- 
camp on the staff of General De Rosset, 
was’ born at Pittsboro, N. C.,*in 1846. . In 
1864 he enlisted in company ]. Thirty-second 
North Carolina regiment, and wus shortly 
the staff 
of General Bryan Grimes. He served in 
this capacity until Lee’s surrender. Ne 
the bearer of the last message deliy- 
ered on the battie field at Appomattox im. 
mediately preceding the surrender. At the 
battle. of Fort Steadman, in March, 1865, 
he was the last confederate to leave the 
federal ijintrenchments. He takes an active 
interest in every effort to perpetuate the 
heroism of the confederate soldier. 

Major Cicero R. Barker. 

Major Cicero R. Barker, color bearer of 
the North Carolina division, was born in 
Salisbury, N. C.. March 26, 1848, and enkst- 
ed in company K, Mighbti North Carviina 
infantry, June 12, 1861. He was appointed 
drummer boy of the company. He was 
captured with his regiment on Roanoke 
island, North Carocinat February 8, 1862, 
and exchanged the folowing September. 
After that he served continuvusly with his 
regiment until the surrender of General 
Johnston, at Greensboro, N. C, 
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~ SOUTH CAROLINA DIVISION. 
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This Is One of the Largest Divisions in 
the Association and Is Command- 
ed by General C. I. Walker. 

The South Carolina division Uniteg Con- 
federaite Veterans is one of the largest di- 
visions in the Veterans’ Association. It has 
something like 120 active camps. Its 
growth during the past few years has been 
something phenomenal and is due greatly 
to the efforis of its popular commander, 
Irvine Walker, of Charlestom 
The camp will be largely representeg at 
the reunion and the old palmetto state will 
play an important part in the proceedings 
of the reunion. Major General C. Irvine 
Walker. the commansder of the South Car- 
olina division of the United Confederate 
Veterans, has had a most fortunate career 
as a commander of what is now the larr- 
eSt division of the Uniteg Confederate Vet- 
erans. When he was elected the g@ivision 
had not thirty camps, 2nd now it has about 
120. It has been quadrupled. ‘This is large- 
ly due to the spirit be inspired into it, 
which awakened the energies of many as- 
sistants, who pusheq the good work of 
bringing the veterans into the membership 
of the United Confederate Veterans. No 
one men could do such work directly. Gen- 
era] Walker was the moving, animating 
Spirit which brought these energies and 
this work into useful Mfe. He is a Charles. 
tonian by birth, and bis education was com- 
pleted in the South Carolina military acad- 
emy, graduating from that famous institu- 
tion im the class of 1861,, and bearing 
away the honors of his class. As 
a cadet he had seen  ~service at 
the time the first shot of the war was 
fired-when the Star of the West attempted 
to enter Charleston harbor, in January, 
1861. After serving as drill master to gev- 


‘eral organizations of volunteers, he was 


appointed adjutant, With the rank of cap- 
tain, of the Tenth South Carot‘na régiment, 
which regiment was one of the first which 
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largely as adjutant general. On General 
Manigauit’s promotion he was made adju- 
tant general.of his brigade, serving with 
such distinction that when a vacancy was 
td be filled in the lieutenant colonelcy of 
the Tenth South Carolina regiment, at the 


| age of only twenty-two, he was offered the 


position. ‘thé company officers of the 
regiment, nea fought with him and 
sérved with hint for nearly three years, 
paid him the very high and worthy tribute 
‘Of waiving Fank to him that he might be 

over titeir heads. Within a week 
compliment fiovesC?76k orafn,som,,o liajn)1 
of Lieutenant Colona Walker’s joining the 
regiment, its gallant colonel, Pressiey, was 
almost fatally wounded On the enemies’ 
breastworks in the charge of July 22, 1864, 
in front of Atlanta, when the Tenth South 
Carolina regiment captured battery A, First 
Illinois artillery, and which success led to 
the further capture of the famous De Gress 
baittery by Manigault’s brigade. This threw 
Colonel Walker in command of ‘the regiment, 
which he held, except when absent from 
wounds, until the final surrender with 
Johnston at Greensboro, N. C. He was 
one of the original members of the Sur- 
vivors’ Association of Charleston, one of, 
if not, the first of stitch associations form- 
ed inthe outh. 

Colonel James G. Holmes. 


Colonel James G. Holmes, adjutant gen- 
eral and chief of etaff of the South Carolina 
division, was born in his ancestral home 
overlooking Fort Sumter, on Hast Battery, 
Charleston, S. C., June 17, 1843. When the 
wer broke out he was a member of the 
corps of cadets of the South Carolina Mil- 
itary academy. It was these cadets* who 
first fired upon the stars and stripes when 
the “Star of thé West” was driven back 
in her attempt to reinforce the garrison of 
Fort Sumter, June 9, 1861. In June, 1862, 
Colonel Holmes, with thirty-nine other 
cadets. formed a company of partisan rang- 
ers and entered the confederate service. 
The company of which he was a member 
distinguished itself at John’s Island, S. C., 
by a charge against overpowering numbers. 
In 1864 his regiment was sent to Virginia, 
and with the Fourth and Fifth South Car- 
olina regiments formed Butler’s cavalry 
brigade. Under General Wade Hampton 
this brigade did hard fighting around 
Richmond and Petersburg, and with 
Young’s Georgia brigade bore the brunt 
of the fighting at Travillion station, When 
Johnson surrendered Colone! Holmes was 
with, though not of, General M. C. But- 
ler’s staff, but reported to General Hamp- 
ton, and with his younger brother volun- 
teered to follow him to the trans-Miss’s- 
sippi or anywhere else. Since the war 
Colonel Holmes thas taken a great inter- 
est in everything relating to the care of 
old veterans. 


Major U. R. Brooks. 

Major U. R. Brooks, aid-de-camp on the 
staff of General C. I. Walker, was born 
October 27, 1846, jn Edgefield county, South 
Carolina. At th® age of sixteen he entered 
the confederate army, in 1842, as a private 
in company B, Sixth South Carolina vol- 
alry, Butler’s brigade, First division, Army 
of Northern Virginia. In the summer of 
1864 he was appointed a courier by John 
Dunovant, who had been placed in com- 
mand of Genéral Butler’s brigade. In 
October, 1864, he was ordered to eseort the 
remains of General Dunovant, who had 
been killed in a gaijlIant charge, to his 
home in Charleston, S. C. On his feturn 
he was made a couriér to General Butler 
and held the place to the cloge of the war. 
Hie was appointed lieutenant in Brooks’ 
battalion, but declined the place in order 
to remain with his old c@mmand. 

Major J. D. McLucas. 

Major J. D. Lucas, aid-de-camp on the 
staff of General Walker, entered the first 
company of volunte@rs which went from 
the state of South Coralina. After? a year’s 
service at the reorganization of his reg'- 
ment he was elected lieutenant of a com- 
peny in the Eighth Sour: Carolina infan- 
try, Kershaw's brigade, and served in that 
capacity during the remainder of the wor. 
There are few men who do such deadly 
fighting and who were jn so. many. im- 
portant engagements and who came out 
entirely unscathed. He was in every en- 
eE.2gement in which h‘g regimen: took part 
and was one of the three men who was 
not touched by a bullet during the. entire 
war, Among the battles in which he took 
part were: First Manassas, Williams- 
burg, Chanceillorville, Savage Station, Mal- 
vern Hill, Sharpsburg, Fredericksburg, 


Gettysburg, Chickamauga, Knoxville, Wil-. 


derness, Spotsylvania, Second Coa! Har- 
bor, Deep Bottom, Berryville, Cedar Creek, 
Averysboro, sentonville, besides many 
other smaler affairs. In one engagement 
he entered the battle with only one other 
member of his company, Sergeant McRae, 
who was killed. He was then temporarily 
piaced in command of part of the Fifteenth 
regiment. He is at present judge probate 
of Marion county, 
Major N. Ingram Casell. 

Major N. Ingraham Case!ll, aid-de-camp 
on the staff of General Walker, was born 
in Charleston, §. C., October 30, 1841. He 
entered the state service December 27, 186), 
as a private in the Carolina Light infan- 
try, First regiment. He was present at 
the taking of Fort Sumter, Charleston 
harbor, April 12, 1861. He enlisted in the 
confederate army August 27, 1861, as a 
private in company J., First South Carol'na 
volunteers. He was promoted to corporal, 
junior Heutenant and second leutenant. 
He was appointed by General McGowan 
to command company A, battalion o% 
sharpshooters, McGowan’s brigade, Wilcox 
division, A. P, Hill's corp, Army of North- 
ern Virginia, At Gettysbury he was 
wounded but was present at every en- 
cagement of his command. When on fur- 
lough of indulgence he volunteered on Gen. 
eral Hardee’s staff and fought in the bat- 
ties of Aversboro and Bentonville, N. ¢c 
He returned to hig company just in time 
to be present at the breaking of Iines near 
Petersburg, Va., the retreat and surrender 
at Appomatox courthouse. “After the war 
he engaged in rice planting, and in 1885 was 
appointed in the Charleston postoffice 
which position he still retains. 
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THE MARYLAND DIVISION. 


Delegates from Ten Camps Are To 
Be Present at the Annual 


Reunion. 

The Maryland division of United Con- 
federate Veterans was provisionally or- 
ganized in 1865 and this causes it to be 
one of the oldest in the association. The 
permanent organization was effected June 
10th, of the present years, by the election 
of the following officers: 

Major General Andrew C.eTrippe, com- 
mander; Brigadier General Oswald. Tiig- 
ham, first brigade; Brigadier Genera} Spen- 
cer C. Jones, second brigade. The division 
is composed of ten camps, as follows: 

Alexander Young, Rigley Brown, James 
R. Herbert, Franklin Buchanan, George 
H. Stewart, Charles S. Winder, Arnoid 
Elsey, Isaac KR. 
Breathed, Bradley T. Johnson. The first 
delegates to the annual convention of con- 
federate veterans frum Maryiand were 
from the James: R. Herbert camp at the 
reunion at»Houston, Tex., in 18%. DVele- 
gates will be present in Atlanta from all 
ten of the camps, 

Major General A. C. Trippe. 

Major General Andrew C. ‘'rippe, com- 
Mander of the Maryland division, was a 
member of the Second Maryland infantry, 
and was wounded on ilireé Ovcifions. He 
was promoted to the offices of captain and 
ordnance officer of the Maryland line while 
the command was stationed at Hanover 

“Junction after the close of the campaign 
of 1%3, General Trippe has a brilliant war 
record and is one of the most prominent 
veterans in Maryland. He has taken a 
great interest in matters pertaining to 
the confederacy and will bring to Atlanta 
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land division, served as a captain of ar- | 


tillery in the western army of the con- 
federacy and won for himself a well de- 


‘served reputation for gallantry. His an-- 


cestor, Colonel Tilgham, was an aid on 
the staff of General George Washington. 
He is also one of Maryland's teading vete- 
rans. 

General Spencer Jones, commander Of 
the second brigade, Maryland division, 
known to his companions as “Spence” 
Jones, was a high private in the First 
battalion, Maryland cavairy. Since the 
war he has filled a number of high offlees 
in his state, having been state treasurer 
for severa] years. He is at present preési- 
dent of the Rockville saswio0nal bank. 


THE KENTUCKY DIVISION. 


' 
Commander Boyd Will Lead These Vet- 
erans in a Gallant Charge 
on Atlanta. 

The Kentucky division of United Confed- 
erate Veterans, comes to the reunion with 
a large representation. This division is 
one which always takes a great amount 
of 4nterest in the annual reunions and 
has never yet failed to be on hand with 
a large delegation. . Of this Itthusiastic 
division Major General Jobn Boyd, of Lex- 
ington, is commander. 

General Boyd was born in Richmond, 
Ky., January 7, 1831. Since the war he 
has been engaged in the saddlery business 
in Lexington. He entered the army of the 
confederacy at.Lexington in the summer 
of 1862 and enlisted as a private soldier 
in Buckner Guards, of Buckner’s division, 
later Cleburne’s division, Hardee’s corps, 
Army of Tennessee. He served continu- 
ously with this division until the close of 
the war gh lige dviirnself to be a gallant 
soldier. He{ was in the battles of Mur- 
freesboro, Ch auga, Missionary Ridge, 
Ringgold Gap, the campaign from Cnatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, Jonesboro Dalton, Frank- 
lin and Nashville. In addition to these he 
was in several smaller engagements. 

After the «lose of the war he went to 
Lexington, Ky., and has resided’ there 
since. For fourteen years he was a mem- 
ber of the ~eneral council of his city and 


GENERAL STEPHEN D. LEE, 


Commander of the Army of the Tennessee Department. 
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MAJOR-GENERAL JNO. BOYD, 


Commanding the Kentucky Division. 


when he resigned to cast his lot with the 
south in the civil war. Previous to the re- 
duction of Fort Sumter he was appointed 
captain in the South Carolina army, and 
on becOming aid-de-camp to General Beau- 
regard, he. with Colonel Chestnut, carried 
the summons to Major Anderson, demand- 
ing the surrender of the fort, and later, 
when Anderson declined, they carried the 
order to open fire on the fort. After the 
fall of Fort Sumter, Captain Lee was made 
quartermaster, commissary and engineer 
disbursing officer for the confederate army 
in Charleston, having been appointed cap- 
tain in the ragular army of the confederate 
states. At his request he was relieved 
from these duties, which were distasteful 
to him, and went to Virginia in command 
of the light battery of Hampton’s South 
Carolina legion. He was in several fights 
with federal gunboats on the Potomac; 
was promoted major of artillery November, 
1861, lieutenant colone] and colonel of ar- 
tillerv: was with General Johnston in the 
Peninsula campaign and in the battles 
around 
battles of Seven Pines, Savage’s station 
and Malvern Hill; commanded the Fourth 
Virginia cavalry for six weeks, as all the 
field offcers were wounded; was compll- 
mented by Genera]! Robert E. Lee for gc- 
tivity and gailantry, and commanded a bat- 
talion of artillery in General Lee’s army 
in the campaign against General Pope. 
His services at the battle of Second Man- 
assas or Bull Run were brilliant, and at- 


tracted the attention of the entire army. 


At Antietam he Gid apnspicuous service, 
for which he was made brigadier general, 
Novem Ler 6, 1862, and ordered by President 
Davis to Vicksburg; Miss.. to take com- 
mand of the garrison and batteries hold- 


Richmond. He took part in the’ 


ing the Mississippi river at that point. Here ~ 


he was signally successfuj in many impor- 
tant engagements, notably at the battle 
of Chicasaw Bayou, and subsequently in 
the battle of Baker’s*Creek or Champion 
Hills, where he was greatly complimented 
for his gallantry. General Lee commanded 
a part of the intrenchments fn Vicksburg, 


' near the railroad cut, and immediately af- 


exchanged. 
| jor 


fall of that city was 
He was promoted ma- 
general August 3, 1763, and 


placed in command of all the cavalry im 


ter the 
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is now president of the board of education. 
He surrendered with the army of ‘lennes- 
see at GreensBoro. N. C., May 1, 1865. 


Colonel John H. Carter. 


Colonel John H. Carter, of Avon, Ky., 
adjutant general and chief of staff of 
Major General John Boyd, was the son of 
a New England farmer and was born in 
New Miliford, Conn., August 24, 1835. Im- 
mediately after his graduation from Union 
coliege, Schnectady, N. Y., im 1859, he re- 
moved to Kentucky and located at Lexing- 
ton, where he secured a position as teacher, 
Early in the war he enlisted as a private 
under Captain John B. Castleman, com- 
pany D, Second Kentucky cavairy, the 
famous old regiment of General Jonn H. 
Morgan, and served with that command 
during the war, surrendering at Washing- 
ton, Ga., in May, 1865. He was on the 
Ohio raid from start to finish and was 
with the escort of President Davis on the 
retreat south. He participated in the bat- 
ties of Cynthiana, Blizabethtown, Green 
river bridge and Greasy creek, Ky., at 
Gallatin, Wocdbury, Greenville, .Buli's 
Gap, Tenn., at Saltville, Wytheville, Ma- 
rion, Va., and in more than a hundred 
smaller battles or skirmishes. On No- 
vember 5, 1862, at Nashville he was badly 
wounded, had his horse killed under him 
and was left on the field. After recovering 
he made his escape and passing through 
the army of Rosecrans, reached his com- 
mand at Murfreesboro just in time to go on 
the Christmas raid into Kentucky; was 
captured on the raid into Ohio and es- 
caped from Camp Deuglas in March, 1864, 
and in two weeks made his way through 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Kentucky to 
Abingdon, Va., where found General Mor- 
gan and his command. During the last 
year of the war, for gallant and n0°to- 
rious conduct, he was made captain of the 
company in which he first enlisted. In con- 
federate maiters he is very active and 
has done much both by epeaking and writ- 
ing to perpetuate ihe brave deeds of our 
fallen heroes. He was a charter member 
of the veteran associaticn, chairman of the 
first. battle abbey committee. 


Brigadier General Poyntz. 


Brigadier General 
manding the fourth brigade of the Ken- 
tucky division, was born in Scott county, 
Kentucky, March 2%, 1838. He enlisted in 
the confederate army at Westinsburg, Ky., 
in Captain O. G. Cameron’s cOmpany. He 
acted adjutant for a while and was, 


J. M. Poyntz, com- | 


in | 


Janvtary, made assistant surgeon and placed , 
in charge of a hospital at Petersburg, Ky., | 
whicn he was compelléd to evacuate in a. 
few days, taking all of his sick men and’ 


the hospital supplie« 


across Big Sandy | 


river in a flat bost. He cc. ntinued them by | 
wagon train to Whiatebure. He served in’ 
the hospitals of the department of south-. 


western Virginia and With commands in 


the field until his capture, November 3, | 


1864. He was paroled, but having no home 
to which he could 
the troops until the 


surrender, in May, 


go he remained with : 


1865. He participated in a great number | 
of the most important engagements of the ' 


war and was in a large number of smalier 
engagements. 


ARMY OF TENNESSEE DEPT. 


Army of the Tennessee department 
‘United Confederate Veterans, embraces: 
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H. LOMBARD, 


Louisiana Division... 


one of the larges’ and most important ar- 
mies in the southern states. In command of 
this department is Lieutenant Genera] Ste- 
phen D. Lee. A glance at Géneral Lee’s 
wer record will instantly disclose why he 


has been chosen to command this impor-. 


tant department, and why he has so stc- 
cessfully managed it. 

He has command of all the veterans who 
res'de east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Savannah river. They are many thou- 
sand in number and all of them who can 
possibly do so will attend the reunion and 
rally around their commander. * 

Lieutenant General Stephen D. Lee, of 
Starkville. Miss., commanding Army of 
Tennessee department, was born in Charles- 
ton, 8. C., September 22, 1833. Upon his 
graduation in 184 from the United States 
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| Mississippf, Alabama, West Tennessee and 


east Louisiana. When Sherman marched 
from Vicksburg to Meridian, Miss.. with 
an army of 3,000 men, General Lee hung 
on his front, rear and flanks with a cav- 


was not large enough 


little opposition could be made by the 


3 cavalry force. When General Polk was sent 
' trom Mississippi to re-enforce the eonfed- 


erate army at Dalton, Ga., General Lee 


| Was promoted lieutenant general June 2%, 
, 1864. and assigned to the command of the 
| department of Mississippi, Alabama, West 
| Tennessee and Bast Louisiana. After the 


battle of Harrisburg or Tupelo, Miss., 


’ General Lee was ordered to Atlanta. Ga.. 


and assigned to the command of Hood's 


| Old corps of infantry, Hood having relieved 
, General Johnston in command of the Army 
| of Tennessee. Here he wa’ engaged in the 


: 
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battle of July 28th on the left of Atlanta. 


of Atlanta, and subsequenily 
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‘IGATH ANNUAL REUNION 
CONFEDERATE VETERANS 
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N the years which have passed since Appomattox, the armies which on that day returned to the paths of peace, have 


dwindled to 40,000 men or less. For nearly a quarter of a century the survivors were too Busily engaged in building up 


their individual fortunes to give much time to social reunions. True, each year the ties of comradeship drew them closer 
, 


gether in sentiment. No relations sdve those of family were so near and dear as those which existed between the men 


ho had fought bravely side by side for four years. 


@ 


About 1887 or 1888, one of the men who had served under General W. H. Jackson, “Red’' Jackson, as he was famil- 


ly called, conceived the idea of getting the survivors of that 


command together. 


He went to Nashville and con- 


sxrred with the general about it. General Jackson approved it, and in the course of a few months as many of the old sol- 
lers who had fought with Jackson as could be found, were brought together. ~That was probably the first confederate 


‘ 
, 


sunion ever held. 


It was e source of great pleasure to all who attended, and Colone) George Moorman, who had first suggested the 


neeting and worked it up, was made adjutant general of the organization which was formed. 
That was purely a brigade reunion, but it gave the inspiration to a broader movement—a reunion which would bring 


ogether at one time the survivors of ail the confederate armies. Early in 1889, an invitation was sent out by Colonel 
* S Washington, chairman of the general committee of the army of northern Virginia, asking all confederate veterans to 
seet in New Orleans June 10th of tuat year. At the meeting which was held onthat date, the Association of the United 
Sonfederate Veterans was organized, with Colonel Washington as president, and Colonel J. A. Chalarau, secretary. The 


ollowing organizations were represented at the New Orléans convention: 
Cavalry, New Orleans division, N. 3B. Forrest camp, 
‘ennesseg Division. of 


te Association, Iberville Parish, La.; Eighteenth Louisiana, Adams county, Mississippi, Veterans’ 


‘ennessee, Louisiana division; Army of Northern Virginia, Louisiana division. 
General John B. Gordon was unanimously elected general commanding, 
hough on more than one occasion he has asked to be relieved, 


The objects of the 


Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Confederate Soldiers’ Benevolent Association; Confederate Veterans, Shreveport, La.; Confeder- 


cavalrymen, Tennessee division; 


Association, army of 


b 


which position he has held ever since, al- 


association are set*out in the constitution to be to bring about social meetings of the sur- 


ivors of the confederate armies and navy, to help the needy among these, to preserve the memories and relics of the 


var and to cause to be written an Impartial history of the conflict between the states. 
The adoption of a constitution and the outlining of a plan for organization was followed by the organization of éamps. 


t fitst this was slow, but in the fourth year the association began to grow rapidly and it is still growing in numbers. 
low there are more than 1,200 camps and the number may go to 1,300, because applications for charters have been pour- 


1g in the last few weeks. 
Georgia has 125, Texas heads the list with 230. 


= me’ } 


The finst reunion was held at Chattanooga. The places and dates of the several reunions are as follows: 


Birmingham, Ala., April 25, 1893. 
Houston, Tex., May 22, 18%. 
Richmond, V2., June 30, 1896. 


Chattanooga, Tenn., July 3, 1890. 
Jackson, Miss., June 2, 1891 
Wew Orleans, Tia. April 8, 1892. 


0 aS 
Nashviire, Tenn., June 27, 1897. 
Atlanta, July 20, 1898. , 


~——— a 


The association 4s organized in every southern state and in Oklahoma and Calfornia. 


‘The attendance h 
At the Nashville reunion in June, 
s next reunion here. Other cities coveted the same honor. 


arnestly for the Gate City. Still the resumt was in doubt. 
| At’ this juncture a tall, black-haired, smooth-fac 
efore there were calls for him to take the platform. Mounting 


, the Veterans, he invited the heroes of 
van eloquent was Thomas R. R. Cobb. The vast audience swayed 


3 concluded a great burst of applause went up. The vote was taken and 


A few months Beer 
lorida. He spent the winter there and in the spring went to El Paso, Tex. 


Ylorado Springs, where he is now, hoping to regain his health. 
ss 
iy, for his father, grandfather and grand uncle were all the bravest of the brav 


~~ 
NERAL JOHN B. GORDON. 


the Gallant Commander of the 
ited Confederate Veterans and 
Resides in Atlanta. 


1 captain of the Raccoon Roughs in 
- Weutenant general in command of 
ont wing of the confederate army at 
aattox in 1865. 
paragraph briefly epitomizes the 
at military record of that battle- 
4 old hero, General John B. Gordon, 
n the opinion of competent military 
is entitled to rank among the ablest 
inders on either side of the late 
stween the states. 
yugh in the prime of vigorous young 
od at the time of the surrender at 
vattox, General Gordon is now well 
-ed in years, having counted sixty- 
le posts on life’s march. But there 
s in the erect figure of the_old sol- 
> indicate that he.has tr@med s0 
is shoulders, though no longer able 
‘ain the burdens -which they carried | 
h the sixties, are still broad with- 
5 least inclination to stoop, while his 
re still luminous with the fire of 
General Gordon lacks much of be- 
robust health, but one weuld never 
t it from the soldierly besring which 
terizes him in social intercourse as 


5 in public life. 
General Gordon has parted with 
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o that he has parted with 


ru 
ee did magnetism, He 


ittle of his splen 
tae able to arouse the pent up enthu- 
siasm of the old soldiers with his magnetic 
presence no less than with his fervid elo- 
quence. Wherever he appears the cry is, 
“Gordon! Gordon!” Indeed, the life of the 
old soldier ever since the war has been 
one successive round of ovations. Three 
times he has been honored by his own 
people with 4 seat in the United ~_— 
senate, and twice with the thighest c = 
wreath within the gift of the commonwea ae 
To show the affectionate esteem in _— 
he is held by his war comrades, it is rn 
necessary to cite the fact that since rt 
organization of the United La gape , 
Veterans he has been the idolized age" 
mander of that noble pand of ete be 
late years General Gordon has — m “9 
of his time upon the lecture plat grog en 
poring with consummate eloquence o a 
the breech between the north and 


th. ; : 
"The quality of General ~ygy ea — 
age is well expressed in the bilun ati 
ment attributed to him on one hea 
Said he, in speaking of his conduc 
I was ordered 


: ‘Whenever 
ing the late war: he T had a certain duty 


| ttle I felt 
rong tte and the idea of danger never 
occurred to me until afterward. I denon 
cd that it was none of my ae pont pon rsa 
I came out alive or _— cage “ donee 
. field; that I considered (ratnens et 


that memorable day Tom Cobb was unexpectedly stricken b 
After a short stay there, he traveled on to 


| 


t| the rapidity 


as steadily grown from a few hundred who met at Chattanooga to 16,000 at Nashville and 20,000 here. 
1897. Atlanta extended an invitation to the Confederate Veterans’ Association to hold 
Atlanta had to fight fer the distinction, Her veterans spoke 


ed young man rose. He had not uttered half a dozen sentences 
there, he continued to speak and in the name of the Sons 


61-65 to come to Atlanta, assuring them of e cordial welcome. This young 
under the torrent of his magical eloquence and when 


Atlanta won. 


y disease and he was hastily sent to 


His thoughts are unquestionably with the veterans to 


o~ 


and leaving the scar which still seams the 
rugged features of the old soldier. 

When General Gordon was carried off 
the field of Sharpsburg it was thought that 
he would never be able to command his 
troops again; but thanks to the patient 
and tender ministrations of his brave wife, 
who was almost constantly In attendance 
wpon him thygughout his arduous cam- 
paigns, he was soon able to resume his ac- 
customed place in the saddle. Mrs. Gor- 
don’s devotion to the cause of the confed- 
eracy constitutes one of the most pictur- 
esque episodes of the late war and she 
deserves to share with her illustrious hus- 
band the homage of confederate veterans 
every where. 

Shortly after organizing the Raccoon 
Roughs, which body of soldiers was com- 
posed @f reckless young mountaineers, 
General Gordon was made lieutenant colo- 
nel of the Sixth Alabama regimen of in- 
fantry, the date of his commission being 
December 2, 1861. 

Within four months from that time he 
became the commanding officer of the 
regiment, receiving his well deserved pro- 
motion for gallantry on April 28, 162. 

Next, on November 1, 1862, he was ele- 
vated to the rank of brigadier general. 

Again on. May 14, 1864, he was elevated 
to the rank of major general. 

And, finally, on February 9, 1865, he re- 
eéived his last promotion to the rank of 
lieutenant general. 

That General Gordon was born to com- 
mand is evident from the brilliancy anda 

with which he arose from the 
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Inspector General on General Gordon's Staff. 
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i. ©. SHIPP, 
Quartermaster General on General Gordon’s Staff. 
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DR. G. H. TEBAULT, 
Surgeon General on General Gordon’s Staff 
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J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D., 
Chaplain General on General Gordon’s Staff. 
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war there can be found no finer record 
of soldiership. 

General Gordon was present at the last 
council of war held by General Lee prior 
to the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia at Appomattox. There were four 
members of this celebrated council of war, 
viz: General Lee, General Gordon, Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee and General Long- 
street. 

These grim warriors, each with the look 
of profound solicitude depicted upon his 
stern features,’ gathered shortly after 
nightfall, around the fiickering campfire 
which seemed to struggle under difficulties 
in warming up the atmosphere of that 
chill April night. In the feeble blaze which 
arose from the cheerless embers the ap- 
proaching fate of the confederacy appeared 
to be distinctly written. 

In the graphic description: which John 
Esten Cook gives of this scene, General 
Gordon and Genera] Fitzhugh Lee are rep- 
resented as reclining at full length on their 
left elbows, General Longstreet, with pipe 
in mouth, leaning thoughtfully against one 
of the forest trees and General Lee stand- 
ing erect and impressive in the presence 
of his trusted lieutenants reading aloud the 
correspondence which had lately passed 
between General Grant and himself, bear- 
ing upon the bitter topic of surrender. 
Each officer was called upon by General 
Lee for his views in regard to the corre- 
spondence, and each thought it best, in 
spite of the almost utter hopelessness of 
the situation, to make one more stand. 
Finally it was agreed that the army should 
advance on the next morning, April $th, 
toward the courthouse at Appomattox 
andif only the cavalry of General Sheridan 
were found in front, brush that force from 
the path and proceed on its way to Lynch- 
bure; but if the federal infantry was dis- 
covered in large numbers on the further 
side of the courthouse the attempt to break 
through was to be abandoned and in its 
stead General Lee was to send a fag of 
truce to General Grant signifying his de- 
gire to confer with him in regard to terms 
of surrender. 

When this decision was reached the coun- 
cil of war immediately dissolved, each of 
the officers retiring gloomily to his own 
bivouac. General Lee was destined to ex- 
perience little sleep that night and finally 
toward 3 o’clock he dispatched one of mis 
couriers to General Gordon, who was to be 
in command of the front wing of the army 
on the following day, with the desire to 
known whether upon further consideration 
he thought the proposed plan of attack 
would be successful. General Gordon re- 
plied: ‘Tell General Lee that my old 
corps is reduced to a frazzle and that un- 
less I am supported by General Longstreet 
heavily I do not think we can do anything 
more.” On receipt of this answer General 
Lee was deeply affected; nevertheless he 
composed himself as best: he could and 
calmly waited for the eventful day to 
dawn. On the morning of April 9th General 
Gordon, commanding the advance of Gen- 
eral Lee’s army, hurled himself with such 
impetuosity upon the federal] troops sta- 
tioned at Appamattox courthouse thag he 
succeeded in driving them some distance 
beyond; when suddenly he found himself 
confronted with 80,000 federal troops, drawn 
up in readiness to support the demoralized 
contingent thus driven back. With only 
5.000 men under him, General Gordon was 
about to engage in what promised to be 
one of the bloodiest dramas of the war 
when operations were a 
both sides, due to’ the interposition n- 
eral Lee, who seeing the utter hopelessness 
of the situation, hastily sent a flag of trite 
to Genera] Grant asking for a interview 
with that officer looking to the arrange- 
ment of terms of surrender. This virtually 
ended the war between the states; and 
with the bold stand which General Gordon 
took at Appomattox, ready to engage the 
enemy under such overwhelmingly adverse 
circumstances, the greatest war of modern 


times passed into history. 
At the approaching reunion General Gor- 
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the most illustrious soldiers of the late 
war between the states. 

‘May length of days be granted in golden 
measure to this honored survivor of s0 
many hard fought battles and may fresh 
leaves constantly be added to his wreath 
of laurels! L. L. KNIGHT. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL MOORMAN. 


The Man Who Has Done the Hardest 
Work in Organizing—He Has 
Had a Varied Army Career. 


Adjutant General George H. Moorman, 
of the United Confederate Veterans, is one 
of the “leadinest’”” men in the whole or- 
ganization. He has been an active figure 
in the association ever since its third year, 
and these reunions seem to revolve around 
him. He is a great worker and organizer. 
When he took his present position there 
were only thirty-three cdmps of veterans 
in existence. Now there are between 1,200 
and 1,300 camps. 

General Moorman came to Atlanta a few 
weeks ago, and after looking over the 
ground thoroughly, stated that the ar- 
rangements here were better adapted for 
@ reunion than those of any city in which 
a reunion has been held. When he re- 
turned home he issued an address to the 
veterans stating that the preparations in 
Atlanta for their reception were splendid, 
and he urged a jarge attendance. He is 
entitled to great credit for the magnificent 
erowth of the association. 

General Moorman’s headquarters are in 
New Orleans, and he is one of the best- 
known citizens of Louisiana, hav- 
ing long been identified with  bus- 
iness interests of that city in 
many capacities, which has caused 
him to become well and favorably known 
throughout that entire section. And his 
labors pe adjutant gemeral for several 
years have brought him into contact or 
correspondence with leading confederates 
throughout the entire southland, and he 
enjoys the fraternal esteem of all General 
Moorman was born June 1, 181, at Owens- 
boro, at which place he studied law. He 
moved west, and after engaging in the 
Kansas war, and ‘taking a trip out on the 
plains on foot, returned and settled in 
IKansas City, and obtained his license 
to practice law in Independence, Mo., at 
nineteen years of age. He raised a local 
company, of which he was made captain, in 
Kansas City for home service on the bor- 
ia nen Mfssouri and Kansag, and as- 

to capture Liberty arsenal, in Clay 
county, and bring the arms south of the 
Missouri river. He disbanded the home 
company, and on the approach of the 
federal forces , commanded by Captain 
Stanley (afterwards General Stanley), 
joined an infantry company as private, and 
was at the engagement at Dry creek, near 
Indepe nee, Mo., where the finst gun was 
fired st «wf the Mississippi river. He 
was made captain and aide-de-camp on the 
staff of General Roger Hanson Weightman, 
and was at times during the war, on the 
staff of Generals M. Jefferson Thompson, 
Gideon J. Phillow, Governor Thomas C. 
Reynolds, of Mtssouri; John P. McCowan, 
Milton A. Haynes, Lloyd Tilghman, Bush- 
rod R. Johnson, Mansfield Lovell, William 
H. Jackson, Wirt Adams, N. B. Forest 
and Stephen D. Lee. 

General Moorman served with distinction 
in all arms of the service—infantry, artil- 
lery and cavalry—was private and captain 


.of infantry, Heutenant of artillery and ad- 


jutant of the Tennessee corps of artillery. 
and Ileutenant colonel ang colonel of cav- 
alry, and was successively aide-de-camp 
and assistant adjutant general of brigade, 
division, corvs, and department command- 
ers, thus eminently fitting him for the im- 
portant positiion he ‘now holds of adjutant 
general] of all the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, and;chief of Gereral Gordon's staff. 
He was a orisoner of war three times, 
served nearly a year on Johnson's island, 
and was wounded once. At Fort Donelson 
he carried to Colonel (afterwards General 
Forrest the first order he ever received to 
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the most thrilling and romantic episodes 
of the war—notably, at Fort Donelson, Cof- 
feevile and near Sharon, Miss., and his 
name is specially and repeatedly mentioned 
for gallantry in battles in the ‘‘Officia] Rec- 
ords of the Rebellion,” ang the many or- 
ders in those publications signed by him 
show the conspicuous an@ important part 
he acted itn the great civil war at Belmont. 
Fort Donelson, Corinth, Sherman’s Merid- 
ian campaign, Holly Springs, Coffeeville, 
Franklin, Spring Hill, Columbia, Canton. 
Yazoo City, Birdson’s Ferry, Mechanicsburg, 
Harrisburg, Thompson Station, Tenn.; Liv- 
ingston, Miss.; Jackson, Miss.: around 
Vicksburg, Coleman’s Cross Roads, and in 
nearly all of General William H. Jackson's 
battles, engagements, skirmishes, cam- 
paigns and raids—about a hundred in all— 
being nearly daily engaged with him from 
the 6th of Februry 1863, to March 2, 186. 
He resigned from the staff on account of 
injury to his eyesight from constant writ- 
ing, and was placed in command of Moor- 
man’s cavalry battalfon, with rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, which was increased to & 
regiment, and finally surrendered with Gen- 
eral Dick Taylor’s forces. 

General Moorman is a wonderful organ- 
izer. This was. shown in his successful 
work in behalf of immigration for Louis- 
jana, and fh effecting the organization of 
the Southern Cavalry, in New Orleans. 
and he has displayed even superior gifts 
along this line in working up the United 
Confederate Veteran camps. The United 
Confederate Veteran Association was form- 
ed June 10, 1889; the first reunion held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was on July 3, 186; 
the second, at Jackson, Miss., on June 2, 
1891, and but very little enthusiasm had 
been manifested, only thirty-three camps 
having been formed. General Gordon ap- 
pointed him adjutant general and chief of 
staff, in orders dated July. 2, 1891, and it 
was late in the fall or winter before he re- 
ceived all the books and papers, and com- 
menced active work; and, ‘although only 
two years had elapsed since the date of 
organization, and only thirty-three camps 
had been formed, by the time of the third 
reunion, at New Orleans, April 8, 1892, and 
in about six months after he assumed the 
duties of adjutant general, he had worked 
up 172 camps, and at the fourth reunion at 
Birmingham, Ala., held April 26, 1594, there 
were 620 camps registered, and at the fifth 
reunion, at Houston, Tex., held May 23, 
1895, there were 666 camps, and at this 
writing 1,200, with papers and applications 
in for about 100 more. General Moorman 
was voted thanks for his eat work twice 
by the veterans at the New Or-eans re- 
union, and at Houston received an ovation, 
upon motion of Lieutenant General 8. D. 
Lee, and seconded by weneral Gordon, the 
veterans rising and shouting, the like of 
which has been accorded to very few men. 

General Moorman, soon after the war, 
married Mies Helen Shackleford, daughter 
of Chief Justice Thomas Shackieford, of 
Canton, Miss. 


MAJOR GENERAL R. F. HOKE. 


He Was Prominent Both in the Valley 


Campaign in Virginia and De- 
fending Eastern Carolina. 
Major General R. F. Hoke, of Raleigh, 
N. C., who now holds the position of in- 
spector general on the staff of General Gor- 
don, will be a prominent figure in the re- 
union from the fact that he was by several 
years the youngest major general in the 
confederate army and one of the bravest 
officers and most popular men on either side 

of the late struggle. 

For seyeral years General Hoke has lived 
in ' 4] retirement at his home in 

, where many of his old comrades 
if arms who followed him through the val- 
ley campaign in Virginia and the stirring 
period when the field of action was trans- 
ferred to the so‘! of North Carolina, still 
reside and regard him ever as their leader 
and adviser. 

General: Hoke is now president of the 
Georgia, Carolina and Northern railroad, 
&@ part of the Seaboard Air-Line railway 
system. 
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the democratic nomination for gov 
of the state of North Caroll which had 
been urged upon him by his friends. 

He went out at the beginning of the war 
from Lincolnton, N. C., with the first troops 
to leave that state and upon leaving was 
tendered the position of second Meutenant 
in his home company. 


At this time he was twenty-two years of 


age and despite his youth was one of the 
most generally admired leaders among both 
men and officers in his regiment. His adap- 
tability for commend was soon proved in 
the early engagements of the valley cam- 
paign and fronmi the position of second Heu- 
tenant he rose rapidly, first being made 
a captain and then a colonel of a regiment 
in quick succession. 

In a short time, after showing his genius 
for battle in the rank of colonel, he was 
made a brigadier commander and was given 
an important post among the forces of 
Jackson, in Virginia. He took part in the 
first battle of the war fought in the val- 
ley of. Virginia, and commanded in the last 
battle contested at Bentonsville,-N. C., 
where he fought for the defense of his own 
home and those of the men under him. 

Fighting through the struggle by the side 
of Jackson, he was detailed at one time 
to defend the eastern coast of North Caro- 
lina from the encroachment of the enemy 
and achieverl a brilliant success of his 
mission. During this contest for the occu- 
pation of that part of his state the town 
of Plymouth thad been taken by the federal 
forces and General Hoke determined to 
capture it without waiting for needed re- 
enforcements. Agggmst an army strongly 
outnumbering his own, he gave battle to 
the enemy who were entrenched behind the 
rude breastworks raised for the protection 
of the place and routed them completely, 
entering the town in triumph, where the 
gratitude of its De0 pl Guay as heaped upon 
him and his men. 

Near the close of the war General Hoke 
was placed in charge of the rear guard of 
Johnston’s army as it fell back through 
North Carolina, and performed his task of 
holding the force under him in good or- 
der until the end came, with the surrender 
of Appomattox, 

His promotion to the position of major 
general was given him on the battlefield at 
Plymouth as a recognition of his courage 
and the splendid conduct of that campaign 
in which he achieved much withaqut the sac- 
rifice of life. In this respect General Hoke 
was the Messena of the valley struggle, 
where instead of useless sacrifice of lives, 
he won his battles by skillful generalship 
and maneuvering. 

Many prominent Georgians were in Gen- 
eral Hoke’s command throughout the lat- 
ter part of the struggle. General Alfred 
H. Colquitt, Judge Samuel Harris, Captain 
Harry Jackson and Captain W. D. Ellis 


were all with General Hoke to the end of ( 


the war. 

He has always regretted the fact that he 
was not with General Lee at the surrender 
to shake his hand as the great leader parted 
in tears from his faithful followers, al- 
though he would not have given up the de- 
fense of his state in the last dying struggle 
for anything in the world. 

General Hoke is now sixty years of age 
and enjoys perfect health. His record dur- 
ing the struggle from the first battle to the 
last one was a brilliant display of courage, 
daring and generalship and won for him 
the respect of his superiors and the ad- 
miration of those under his command. 


Being made a brigadier at the youthful ale 


age of twenty-four he continued even with 


the great responsibility resting om his 


shoulders to show a skill and gift of gen- a? 


generalship seldom equaled among. hig su- 
periors. 


GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, 


He Is in Cuba and Cannot Be Here, 


Thirty-Five Years Ago He Was 


Fighting the Federals, 
Wonderful changes have taken 
the last reunion. No one who 
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GENERAL ROBERT F. HOKE, 
Inspector General on General Gordon’s Staff 


DR. G. H. TEBAULT, | 
Surgeon General on General Gordon's Staff 
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N the years which have passed since Appomattox, the armies which on that day returned to the paths of peace, have 


G@windled to 40,000 men or less. For nearly a quarter of a century the survivors were too busily engaged in building up 
their individual fortunes to give much time to social reunions. True, each year the ties of comradeship arew them closer 
- together in sentiment. No relations sdve those of family were so near and dear as those which existed between the men 
bi © who hed fought bravely side by side for four years. 
| About 1887 or 1888, one of the men who had served under General W. H. Jackson, “Red’' Jackson, as he was famil- 


. fa “y called, conceived the idea of getting 


the survivors 


of 


that 


command together. 


é 


He went to Nashviitle and con- 


: ferred with the general about it. General Jackson approved it, and in the course of a few months as many of the old sol- 
' who had fought with Jackson as could be found, were brought together. ~That was probably the first confederate 


ever held. 


‘ 


al It was @ source of great pleasure to all who attended, and Colonel George Moorman, who had first suggested the 


meeting end worked it up, was made adjutant general of the organization which was formed. 
f That was purely a brigade reunion, but it gave the inspiration to a broader movement—a reunion which would bring 


together at one time the survivors of ail the confederate armies. Early in 1889, an invitation was sent out by Colonel 
™ & Washington, chairman of the general committee of the army of northern Virginia, asking all confederate veterans to 
meet in New Orleans June 10th of tuat year. At the meeting which was held onthat date, the Association of the United 
Y | Veterans was organized, with Colonel Washington as president, and Colonel J. A. Chalarau, secretary. The 


organizations were represented at the New Orléans convention: 


2 
i 


Tennessee Division 


of 


ate Association, Iberville Parish, La.; Eighteenth Louisiana, Adams county, Mississippi, Veterans’ 


Tennessee, Louisiana division; Army of Northern Virginia, Louisiana division. 
General John B. Gordon was unanimously elected general commanding, 


though on more than one occasion he has asked to be relieved. 


/ Cavalry, New Orleans division, N. B. Forrest camp, Chattanooga, Tenn.; cavalrymen, Tennessee division; 
Confederate Soldiers’ Benevolent Association; Confederate Veterans, Shreveport, La.; Confeder- 


Association, army of 


}- 


which positfon he has held ever since, al- 


The objects of the association are set‘out in the constitution to be to bring about social meetings of the sur- 


yivors of the confederate armies and navy, to help the needy among these, to preserve the memories and relics of the 


war and to cause to be written an Impartial history of the conflict between the states. 
The adoption of a constitution and the outlining of a plan for organization was followed by the organization of camps. 


At fitst this was slow, but in the fourth year the association began to grow rapidly and it is still growing in numbers. 
Now there are more than 1,200 camps and the number may go to 1,300, because applications for charters have been pour- 


ing in the last few weeks. 


Georgia has 12%, Texas heads the list with 230. 
as held at Chattanooga. The places and dates of the several reunions are as follows: 


The first reunion fw 
Chattanooga, Tenn., July 3, 1890. 
Jackson, Miss., June 2, 1891 
Wew Orleans, La., April 8, 1892. 


The association ts organized in every southern 
‘The attendance has steadily grown from a fewh 
At the Nashville reunion in June, 1897, Atlanta extended a 
its next reunion here. Other cities coveted the same honor. Atlanta had to fight fer the 


Birmingham, Ala., April 25, 1893. 
Houston, Tex., May 22, 18%. 


Richmond, Va., 


earnestly for the Gate City. Still the result was in doubt. 


At’ this juncture ea tall, black-h aired, smooth-faced young man rose. 
before there were calls for him to take the platform. Mounting there, 


of the Veterans, he invited the heroes of 


man eloquent was Thomas R. 


he concluded a great burst of applause w 

A few months after that memora ble day To 
Florida. He spent the winter there and in the spring : 
Colorado Springs, where he is now, hoping to regain his 
ad.uy, for his father, grandfather and grand uncle were all the 
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NERAL JOHN B. GORDON. 


the Gallant Commander of the 
ted Confederate Veterans and 
Resides in Atlanta. 

1 captain of the Raccoon Roughs in 

lieutenant general in command of 

nt wing of the confederate army at 

attox in 1865. 

paragraph briefly epitomizes the 

it military record of that  battie- 
ed old hero, General John B. Gordon, 
. in the opinion of competent military 

> is entitled to rank among the abliest 
nders on either side of the iate 
etween the states. 

».g8 im the prime of vigorous young 
hg de od at the time of the surrender at 
-  . ppomattox, General Gordon is now well 
- :dvaneed in years, having counted sixty- 
ix mile posts on life’s march. But there 
is little in the erect figure of the old sol- 
dier to indicate that he has traveled so 
far. Kis shoulders, though no longer able 
to sustain the burdens -which they carr‘ed 

throuwch the sixties, are still broad with- 
out the least inclination to stoop, while his 
eyes are still luminous with the fire of 
‘battle. General Gordon lacks much of be- 
ing in robust health, but one weuld never 
- gpuspect it from the soldierly besring which 
- gharacterizes him in social intercourse as 
ag in public life. 

» General Gordon has parted with 

| handsome personality in 
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June 30, 189. 


bravest of the brave. 


rted with 
it is also true that he has pa 
but little of his splendid magnet:sm. He 
is still able to arouse the pent up enthu- 


siasm of the old soldier 
esence no less than with his fervid 
he appears the cry is, 
Indeed, the life of the 


pr 
quence. Wherever 
“Gordon! Gordon!’ 
old soldier ever since 


one successive round oO 
times he has been honore 


people with a seat in 
senate, and twice 
wreath within the gift o 


To show the affectiona 
war comrades, 
the fact that since the 


he is held by his 


s with his magnetic 
elo- 


the war has been 
f ovations. Three 
d by his own 
the United States 


with the thighest civic 


f the commonwealth 
te esteem in which 
it Is only 


t 
necessary to ot "ce United Confederate 


organization of 


Veterans he has been t 


mander of that noble 
late years General 
of his time upon 

poring with consu 


the breech between the un 


General Gordon's cour- 
ed in the blunt state- 
m on one occasion. 


south. 

The quality of 
age is well express 
ment attributed to hi 


Said he, in speaking © 


he idolized com- 
band of heroes. Of 


Gordon has spent much 
the lecture platform, la- 
mmate eloquence to heal 


arth and the 


f his conduct dur- 
I was ordered 


: “* Whenever 
ing the late war ad a certain duty 


into battle I felt that I h 
and the idea of 
i) afterward. I reason- | 


to perform 
occurred to me unt 


danger never 


business whether 


ne of my 
ced that it was no ained dead on the 


the Lord's =. 
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Nashviie, Tenn., June 27, 1897. 
Atlanta, July 20, 18%. 4 


etate and in Oklahoma and Caflffornia, 
undread who met at Chattanooga to 16,000 at Nashville and 20,000 here. 


n invitation to the Confederate Veterans’ Association to hold 


distinction, Her veterans spoke 


He had not uttered half a dozen sentences 
he continued to speak and in the name of the Sons 
61-65 to come to Atlanta, assuring them of ae cordial welcome. This young 
R. Cobb. The vast audience swayed ‘under the torrent of his magical eloquence and when 
ent up. The vote was taken and Atlanta won. 

m Cobb was unexpectedly stricken by disease and he was hastily sent to 
went to El Paso, Tex. After a short stay there, he traveled on to 
health. His thoughts are unquestionably with the veterans to 


o~ 


and leaving the scar which still seams the 


rugged features of the old soldier. 

When General Gordon was carried off 
the field of Sharpsburg it was thought that 
he would never be able to command his 
troops again; but thanks to the patient 
and tender ministrations of his brave wife, 
who was almost constantly in attendance 
upon him throughout his arduous cam- 
paigns, he was soon able to resume his ac- 
customed place in the saddle. Mrsée. Gor- 
don’s devotion to the cause of the confed- 
eracy constitutes one of the most pictur- 
esque episodes of the late war and she 
deserves to share with her illustrious hus- 
band the homage of confederate veterans 
every where. 

Shortly after organizing the Raccoon 
Roughs, which body of soldiers was com- 
posed @f reckless young mountaineers, 
General Gordon was made HMeutenant colo- 
nel of the Sixth Alabama regimen of in- 
fantry, the date of his commission being 
December 2, 1861. 

Within four months from that time he 
became the commanding officer of the 
regiment, receiving his well deserved pro- 
motion for gallantry on April 28, 1862, 

Next, on November 1, 1862, he was ele- 
vated to the rank of brigadier general. 

Again on May 14, 1864, he was elevated 
to the rank of major general. 

And, finally, on February 9, 1865, he re- 
esived his last promotion to the rank of 
lieutemant general. 

That General Gordon was born to com- 
mand is evident from the brillancy and 
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i F. SHIPP, 
Quartermaster General on General Gordon’s Staff. 
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J. WILLIAM JONES, D. D., 
Chaplain General on General Gordon’s Staff. 
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war there can be found no finer record 
of soldiership. 

General Gordon was present at the last 
council of war held by General Lee prior 
to the surrender of the army of Northern 
Virginia at Appomattox. There were four 
members of this celebrated council of war, 
viz: General Lee, General Gordon, Gen- 
eral Fitzhugh Lee and General Long- 
street. 

These grim warriors, each with the look 
of profound solicitude depicted upon his 
stern features,’ gathered shortly after 
nightfall, around the flickering campfire 
which seemed to struggle under difficulties 
in warming up. the atmosphere of that 
chill April night. In the feeble blaze which 
arose from the cheerless embers the ap- 
proaching fate of the confederacy appeared 
to be distinctly written. 

In the graphic description which John 
Esten Cook gives of this scene, General 
Gordon and Genera] Fitzhugh Lee are rep- 
resented as reclining at full length on their 
left elbows, General Longstreet, with pipe 
in mouth, leaning thoughtfully against one 
of the forest trees and General Lee stand- 
ing erect and impressive in the presence 
of his trusted lMeutenants reading aloud the 
correspondence which had lately passed 
between General Grant and himself, bear- 
ing upon the bitter topic of surrender. 
Each officer was called upon by General 
Lee for his views in regard to the corre- 
spondence, and each thought it best, in 
spite of the almost utter hopelessness of 
the situation, to make one more stand. 
Finally it was agreed that the army should 
advance on the next morning, April 9th, 
toward the courthouse at Appomattox 
andif only the cavalry of General Sheridan 
were found in front, brush that force from 
the path and proceed on its way to Lynch- 
bure; but if the federal infantry was dis- 
covered in large numbers on the further 
side of the courthouse the attempt to break 
through was to be abandoned and in its 
stead General Lee was to send a flag of 
truce to General Grant signifying his de- 
gire to confer with him in regard to terms 
of surrender. 

When this decision was reached the coun- 
ci] of war immediately dissolved, each of 
the officers retiring gloomily to his own 
bivouac. General Lee was destined to ex- 
perience little sleep that night and finally 
toward 3 o’clock he dispatched one of mis 
couriers to General Gordon, who was to be 
in command of the front wing of the army 
on the following day, with the desire to 
known whether upon further consideration 
he thought the proposed plan of attack 
would be successful. General Gordon re- 
plied: “Tell General Lee that my old 
corps is reduced to a frazzle and that un- 
less I am supported by Genera] Longstreet 
heavily I do not think we can do anything 
more.” On receipt of this answer General 
Lee was deeply affected; nevertheless he 
composed himself as best: he could and 
calmly waited for the eventful day to 
dawn. On the morning of April 9th General 
Gordon, commanding the advance of Gen- 
eral Lee’s army, hurled himself with such 
impetuosity upon the federal troops sta- 
tioned at Appamattox courthouse thag he 
succeeded in driving them some distance 
beyond; when suddenly he found himseif 
confronted with 80,000 federal troops, drawn 
up in readiness to support the demoralized 
contingent thus driven back, With only 
5.000 men under him, General Gordon was 
about to engage in what promised to be 
one of the bloodiest dramas of the war 
when operations were abruptly checked on 
both sides, due to the interposition of Gen- 
eral Lee, who seeing the utter hopelessness 
of the situation, hastily sent a flag of trifte 
to General Grant asking for a interview 
with that officer looking to the arrange- 
ment of terms of surrender. This virtually 
ended the war between the states; and 
with the bold stand which General Gordon 
took at Appomattox, ready to engage the 
enemy under such overwhelmingly adverse 
circumstances, the greatest war of modern 
times passed into history. 

At the approaching reunion General Gor- 
don will be one of the chief magnates and 
this 


ge ee 


| 


will be due jess to his official position | mo: 
| 9s the commander of the United Confeder- | ea 


the most illustrious soldiers of the late 
war between the states. 

‘May length of days be granted in golden 
measure to this honored survivor of g0 
many hard fought battles and may fresh 
leaves constantly be added to his wreath 
of laurels! L. L. KNIGHT. 


ADJUTANT GENERAL MOORMAN. 


The Man Who Has Done the Hardest 
Work in Organizing—He Has 
Had a Varied Army Career. 


Adjutant General George H. Moorman, 
of the United Confederate Veterans, is one 
of the “leadinest’’ men in the whole or- 
ganization. He has been an active figure 
in the association ever since its third year, 
and these reunions seem to revolve around 
him. He is a great worker and organizer. 
When he took his present position there 
were only thirty-three camps of veterans 
in existence. Now there are between 1,200 
and 1,300 camps. 

General Moorman came to Atlanta a few 
weeks ago, and after looking over the 
ground thoroughly, stated that the ar- 
rangements here were better adapted for 
a reunion than those of any city in which 
a reunion has been held. When he re- 
turned home he issued an address to the 
veterans stating that the preparations in 
Atlanta for their reception were splendid, 
and he urged a jarge attendance. He is 
entitled to great credit for the magnificent 
growth of the association. 

General Moorman’s headquarters are in 
New Orleans, and@ he is one of the best- 
known citizens of Louisiana, hav- 
ing long been identified with  bus- 
iness interests of that city in 
many capacities, which has caused 
him to become well and favorably known 
throughout that entire section. And his 
labors wes adjutant gemeral for several 
years have brought him into contact or 
correspondence with leading confederates 
throughout the entire southland, and he 
enjoys the fraternal esteem of all General 
Moorman was born June 1, 1841, at Owens- 
boro, at which place he studied law. He 
moved west, and after engaging in the 
Kansas war, and taking a trip out on the 
plains on foot, returned and settled in 
Kansas City, and obtained his license 
to practice law in Independence, Mo., at 
nineteen years of age. He raised a local 
company, of which he was made captain, in 
Kansas City for home eervice on the bor- 
der between Missouri and Kansas, and as- 
sisted to capture Liberty arsenal, ir Clay 
county, and bring the arms south of the 
Missouri river. He disbanded the home 
company, and on the approach of the 
federal forces , commanded by Captain 
Stanley -(afterwards General Stanley), 
joined an infantry company as private, and 
was at the engagement at Dry creek, near 
Independence, Mo., where the finst gun was 
fired west «wf the Mississippi river. He 
was made captain and aide-de-camp on the 
staff of General Roger Hanson Weightman, 
and was at times during the war, on the 
staff of Generals M. Jefferson Thompson, 
Gideon J. Phillow, Governor Thomas C. 
Reynolds, of Mtssouri; John P. McCowan, 
Milton A. Haynes, Lloyd Tilghman, Bush- 
rod R. Johnson, Mansfield Lovell, William 
H. Jackson, Wirt Adams, N. B. Forest 
and Stephen D. Lee. 

General Moorman served with distinction 
in all arms of the service—infantry, artil- 
lery and cavalry—was private and captain 
.of infantry, lieutenant of artillery and ad- 
jutant of the Tennessee corps of artillery, 
and lieutenant colonel ang colonel of cayv- 
alry, and was successively aide-de-camp 
and assistant adjutant general of brigade, 
division, coros, and department commaend- 
ers, thus eminently fitting him for the tm- 
portant positiion he now holds of adjutant 
genera] of all the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, and chief of Gereral Gordon's staff. 

HHe was a orisoner of war three times, 
served nearly a year on Johnson's island, 
and was wounded once. At Fort Donelson 
he vst dh to Colonel (afterwards General) 
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the most thrilling and romantic episodes 
of the war—notably, at Fort Donelson, Cof- 
feevile and near Sharon, Miss., and his 
name is specially and repeatedly mentioned 
for gallantry in battles in the “‘Officia] Rec- 
ords of the Rebellion,” ang the many or- 
ders in those publications signed by him 
Show the conspicuous and important part 
he acted in the great civil war at Belmont, 
Fort Donelson, Corinth, Sherman’s Merid- 
ian campaign, Holly Springs, Coffeeville, 
Franklin, Spring Hill, Columbia, Canton, 
Yazoo City, Birdson’s Ferry, Mechanicsburg, 
Harrisburg, Thompson Station, Tenn.; Liv- 
ingston, Miss.: Jackson, Miss.;: around 
Vicksburg, Cok 1an’s Cross Roads, and in 
nearly all of General William H. Jackson's 
battles, engagements, skirmishes, cam- 
paigns and raids—about a hundred in all— 
being nearly daily engaged with him from 
the 6th of Februry 1863, to March 20, 186. 
He resigned from the staff on account of 
injury to his eyesight from constant writ- 
ing, and was placed in command of Moor- 
man’s cavalry battalfon, with rank of lieu- 
tenant colonel, which was increased to @ 
regiment, and finally surrendered with Gen- 
eral Dick Taylor’s forces. 

General Moorman is a wonderful organ- 
izer. This was shown in his successful 
work in behalf of immigration for Louls- 
liana, and fn effecting the organization of 
the Southern Cavalry, in New Orleans, 
and he has displayed even superior gifts 
along this line in working up the United 
Confederate Veteran camps. The United 
Confederate Veteran Association was form- 
ed June 10, 1889; tthe first reunion held at 
Chattanooga, Tenn., was on July 3, 189; 
the second, at Jackson, Miss., on June 2, 
1891, and but very HUttie enthusiasm had 
been manifested, only thirty-three camps 
having been formed. General Gordon ap- 
pointed him adjutant general and chief of 
staff, in orders dated July 2, 1891, and it 
was lute in the fall or winter before he re- 
ceived all the books and papers, and com- 
menced active work; and, although only 
two years had elapsed since the date of 
organization, and only thirty-three camps 
had been formed, by the time of the third 
reunion, at New Orleans, April 8, 1892, and 
in about six months after he assumed the 
duties of adjutant general, he had worked 
up 172 camps, and at the fourth reunion at 
Birmingham, Ala., held April 25, 1894, there 
were 620 camps registered, and at the fifth 
reunion, at Houston, Tex., held May 22, 
1895, there were 666 camps, and at this 
writing 1,200, with papers and applications 
in for about 100 more. General Moorman 
was voted thanks for his great work twice 
by the veterans at the New Or-eans re- 
union, and at Houston recelved an ovation, 
upon motion of Lieutenant General 8. D. 
Lee, and seconded by weneral Gordon, the 
veterans rising and shouting. the like of 
which has been accorded to very few men. 

General Moorman, soon after the war, 
married Mies Helen Shackleford, daughter 
of Chief Justice Thomas Shackleford, of 
Canton, Miss. 


MAJOR GENERAL R. F. HOKE. 


He Was Prominent Both in the Valley 


Campaign in Virginia and De- 
fending Eastern Carolina. 
Major General R. F. Hoke, of Raleigh, 
N. C., who now holds the position of in- 
spector general on the staff of General Gor- 
don, will be a prominent figure in the re- 
union from the fact that he was by several 
years the youngest major general in the 
confederate army and one of the bravest 
officers and most popular men on either side 

of the late struggle. 

For several years General Hoke has lived 
in practical retirement at his home in 
Raleigh, where many of his old comrades 
in arms who followed him through the val- 
ley campaign in Virginia and the stirring 
period when the field of action was trans- 
ferred to the so‘! of North Carolina, still 
reside and regard him ever as their leader 
and advirer. 

Generals Hoke is now president of the 
Georgia, Carolina and Northern railroad, 
@ part of the Seaboard Air-Line railway 
system 


the democratic nomination for governo 
of the state of North Carolina, which h 
been urged upon him by his friends. 

He went out at the beginning of the war 
from Lincolnton, N, C., with the first troops 
to leave that state and upon leaving was 
tendered the position of second Meutenant 
in his home company. 


At this time he was twenty-two years of | 


age and despite his youth was one of the 
most generally admired leaders among both 
men and officers in his regiment. His adap- 
tability for command was soon proved in 
the early engagements of the valley cam- 
paign and frem the position of second Heu- 
tenant he rose rapidly, first being made 
a captain and then a colonel of a regiment 
in quick succession. 

In a short time, after showing his genius 
for battle in the rank of colonel, he was 
made a brigadier commander and was given 
an important post among the forces of 
Jackson, in Virginia. He took part in the 
first battle of the war fought in the val- 
ley of Virginia, and commanded in the last 
battle contested at Bentonsville..N. C., 
where he fought for the defense of his own 
home and those of the men under him. 

Fighting through the struggle by the side 
of Jackson, he was detailed at one time 
to defend the eastern coast of North Caro- 
lina from the encroachment of the enemy 
and achieverl a brilliant success of his 
mission. During this contest for the occu- 
pation of that part of his state the town 
of Plymouth had been taken by the federal 
forces and General Hoke determined to 
capture it without waiting for needed re- 
enforcements. Against an army strongly 
ovtnumbering his own, he gave battle to 
the enemy who were entrenched behind the 
rude breastworks ralsed for the protection 
of the place and routed them completely, 
entering the town in triumph, where the 
gratitude of its people was heaped upon 
him and his men. 

Near the close of the war General Hoke 
was placed in charge of the rear guard of 
Johnston’s army as it fell back through 
North Carolina, and performed his task of 
holding the force under him in good or- 
der until the end came, with the surrender 
of Appomattox, 

His promotion to the position of major 
general was given him on the battlefield at 
Plymouth as a recognition of his courage 
and the splendid conduct of that campaign 
in which he achieved much without the sac. 
rifice of life. In this respect General Hoke 
was the Messena of the valley struggle, 
where instead of useless sacrifice of lives, 
he won his battles by skillful generalship 
and maneuvering. 

Many prominent Georgians were in Gen- 
eral Hoke’s command throughout the lat- 
ter part of the struggle. General Alfred 
H. Colquitt, Judge Samuel Harris, Captain 
Harry Jackson and Captain W. D. Ellis 
were all with General Hoke to the end of 
the war. 

He has always regretted the fact that he 
was not with General Lee at the surrender 
to shake his hand as the great leader parted 
in tears from his faithful followers, al- 
though he would not have given up the de- 
fense of his state in the last dying struggle 
for anything in the world. 

General Hoke is now sixty years of age 
and enjoys perfect health. His record dur- 
ing the struggle from the first battle to the 
last one was a brilliant display of courage, 
daring and generalship and won for him 
the respect of his superiors and the ad- 
miration of those under his command. 


Being made a brigadier at the youthful ~ 
age of twenty-four he continued even with — 


the great responsibility resting om his 


shoulders to show a skill and gift of gem~ 
generalship seldom equaled among. his su- 


periors. 


He Is in Cuba and Cannot Be 


Fighting the Federals, 


GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER, 
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Wonderful changes have taken place since 


the last reunion. 
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onservatory of Music. 


GAINESVILLE, GEORGIA. 


This now famous institution has just 


&sued its twentieth annual catalogue 


which is one of the handsomest and most 
comp'tete publications of its kind in the 
south. It is handsomely bound and splen- 
didly illustrated with half-tone engravings 
showing buildings and gtounds. Though 
one of the youngest colleges in the state, 
the seminary is one of the largest and 
Pru-bably the best known throughout the 
south of any Georgia college. The cata- 
logue shows the names of young ladies 
from almost every southern state, from 
Virginia to Texas. There were more than 
twenty voung ladies in the institution from 
the state of Alabama alone. The tutorship 
in the conservaitory was awariled this 
year to a Texas girl, Miss Pearl Moon, of 
Dublin, Tex. Be it said, however, to the 
ereait of Georgia, that a large share of 
the honors were distributed among her 
own daughters. 

Tt is the purpose of this afticle to trace 
briefly the ‘main features tn the history 
of this remarkable institution and to potnt 
out its strong features and splendid ad- 
vantages which have given it the prestige 
it now enjoys in the educational world. 


History. 
Twenty years ago Dr. W. ¢. Wilkes, of 


the 
great field for good for an institution for 


hallowed memory, impressed with 
the higher education of women in north- 
east Georgia and inspired by a holy zeal 
for the betterment of his race, assisted by 
the encouragement and financial. support 
of a few public-spinited citizens, built a 
little rectangular brick structure in the 
In this 
unpretentious building the Georgia Female 
seminary had its beginning. The firsr 


northeast corner of the campus. 


years of the life of the institution, }Ike 
the infancy of many a vigorous man, 
were marked by privation, almost penury, 
of struggle, Dr. Wilkes 
was a man of heroic faith, With a de- 
votion born of a noble purpose, he bade 
defiance to evéry obstacle, and continued 
in a work before which many a man less 


almost death. 


a 


| heroic thah he would have quailed. Grown 


| aged years end worn by the anx- 


leties which pressad thick upon him, he 


fell to sleep in April, 188. wm 
for a 


seemed, 


with him, but it Was not born to die. The 

work which & Was born to 

must be done,” And 80 
Professor A. W. Van Hoose 


With an abiding faith in the future of 
Gainesville, and guided, like 
by Proyvi- 
determined his life 
and energies to the upbuilding of a 
truly great Anstitution. - 


accomplish 


as we 


believe, 


aliwise 


to an 


dence, to 


devote 
Providence smiled 
upon the undertaking, and though the be- 
ginning was quite small, each succeeding 
year saw ‘the attendlante increased, and, 
as necessity demanded, the building fm- 
proved and enlarged. The little rectangu- 
lar brick structure in the course of a 
few years was more than doubled in size 
and completely modernized, and in a few 
years, through the kindness and faith of 
Dr. J. W. Bailey in advancing the money, 
Bailey chapel was built. This is a brick 
structure of three stories. On the first 
floor was a pretty little Chapel, seating 
about five hundred; on the second, recita- 
and on the third the art 
room. About this time 


tion rooms, 


Professor H. J. Pearce 


Then president of the Columbus Fe- 


male college, had proposed to the city 
of Columbus that if it would donate cer- 
tain lands owned by the city he woulda 
$25, . 
was 


erect college. bulldings to cost 
000 or $30,000 dollars. This project 
reported in The Constitution and the article 
being read by Professor Van Hoose, he 
immediately wrote Professor Pearce invit- 
ing him to come to Gainesville and unite 
forces with him to build the great school 
Of the south. Professor Pearce went to 
Gainesville, and after carefully consider- | 
ing the remarkable advantages of the city 
as a health resort, the beautiful campus 
and commodious buildings already erected, 


and led doubtless by the same providence | 


time, that the fnsttution must die | 


| 


. 


— 
a ‘ 


rs ss 


| : — 
which directed Professor Van Hoose in the 


a beginning, he decided to abandon the pro- 


Ject in Columbus and cast his lot with the 
people of Gainesville. Time has justified 
the wisdom of this choice. Immediately 
after the co-partnership was formed 
Professors Van Hoose and Pearce 

Began the erection of an elegant three-story 
brick dormitory. To say that the contract 
for the erection of this building was let to 
Hon, Allen D. Candler, Georgia’s next gov- 
ernor, is to say that the atructure was well 
built. The most striking feature of this 
altogether splendid structure is the arcade 
and recitation hall. Passing through the 
marble tiled vestibule, you are ushered im- 
mediately into this splendid hall. It is 
about fifty by seventy feet in size, tiled 
with Georgia marble and ceiled with Geor- 


situation was shown, the broad plans of 
the gentlemen in charge were explained, 
and before many days the public-spirited 
citizens of Gainesville had raised a sub- 
scription of nearly $10,000, which was given 
to the seminary without proviso or condi- 
tion to be used for building an auditorium 
and conservatory of music. To this amount 
$12,000 was added by the management and 
in another year there was reared on the 
campus 
A Magnificent Auditorium 

Which is the pride of Gainesville and when 
its beauties afe fully realized will be the 
pride of the gouth. ‘The front of. the auditor- 
ium is three stories high and contains about 
twenty-five practice rooms, classrooms and 
a nicely equipped library. In the rear over 
the large stage is a perfectly equipped gym- 
masium amd underneath the stage is a 


room. The sunlight, stealing through the 
rich coloring of the artistic stained win- 
dows, rests with subdued splendor upon 
hangings and frescoing, producing a result 
restful and pleasing to the aesthetic eye. 
The pack of the large stage is filled by a 
magnificent pipe organ, amd when it gives 
voice to its deep, sonorous tones the hall 
is filled with a glorious symphony of sound 
in harmony with the symphony of colof. 
Probably the crowning glory of the audi- 
torium is the beautiful frescoing done by 
that talented artist, Mr. Lou Brannam. 
The entire room is done in water color of 
the most delicate tints. The center is a 
beautiful piece of tapestry work, while cir- 
cling around in clouds of blue and gold 
float dainty Cupids, carrying garlands of 
beautiful flowers. The outer border is com- 
posed of wreaths of La France and Mare- 
chal Neil roses intertwined, broken at each 
corner by a mailed figure (in relief) of a 
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STAGE, - 35x50. 


inthe 


a 


gia pine in attractive designs. Opening 
through the center of this hall is the ar- 
cade, supported by massive columns, the 
gallery above being carpeted with elegant 
Brussels. At this time, 1898, the seminary 
opened with between sixty and seventy 
boarders. There were ample accommoda- 
tions for all and the entire third floor was 
occupied by the music department. Provi- 
dence continued to smile bpon the !nstitu- 
tion and the next year the boarding pat- 
ronage increased about 20 per cent. The 
same increase the next year caused the 
management to foresee in the near future 
the necessity of more room. Profeséors 
Van Hoose and Pearce did not feel able 
to undertake the entire expense of another 


new building, so a meeting of the promi- 


nent citizens of the town was ealled, the 


large swimming pool, 25x40 feet long and 
five feet indepth. The water can be made 
hot or cold, as desired. In the pellucid 
depths of this charming pool the’ summer 
visitors who have fled from the heat and 
malaria of the low country to the hospi- 
tality of that genial host, Henry O’Neal, 
are now disporiting themselves. Mr. O’Neal 
has leased the boarding department of the 
seminary for the summer and is running it 
in connection with the Arlington hotel, 
both places being filled with guests. 

To return, however, tO the auditorium— 
its crowning beauty is the assembly hall. 
This is a hall with a seating capacity 
of 1,000. It is built upon the most approved 
opera ouse plans, with’ gallery, parquet, 
dress circle and boxes—gomplete, in short, 
in every detail—and thé furnishings are 
im keeping with the architecture of the 


knight of ye olden time. Festoons of flow- 
ers grace the cove which joins the ceiling 
and the walls in a beautiful arch. The 
walls. are paneled and landscapes of ex- 
Quisite hue dot them here and there. 
Immediately above the prostenium arch 
on an inclined plane is a magnificent paint- 
ing copied from that renowned work of P. 
Narcisse Guerin—‘‘Aeneas at the Court of 
Dido.’”’ Aeneas and Dido are represemed 
with the boy Ascanius and attendant re- 
clining. upen the marble portico of Dido’s 


La ae ion ee 


palace at Carthage, looking out upon the 
Mediterranean, while Aeneas relates to the 
attentive and already smitten Dido hig | 
misfortunes and valorous exploits in the ' 
siege of Troy. This epiendid work of art. 
is twelve feet in width by thirty feet in 
length and was presented to the institution | 
by the class of 1897. 

With such a hall cempleted, the sem- | 
inary is better fitted than ever wefore to 
give to its pupils and friends its annual 
lyceum course of lectures and 


concerts, ; 


and with its improved facilities it hopes to 
b2 able to give finer courses :han ever be- 
fore, to place upon its rostrum the very 
best talent, both mvsical and literary, in 
the land, thus civing its pupils the advan- 
tages of a school located in the city, with 
mone of the attending disadvantages. 


Lack of space forbids the telling of all ! 
the strong features of this remarkable , 


imstitution—the cultured faculty, 
ightful rooms tn the dormftory, recently 


the de | 


Garpeted with brussels carpeting; the cul- | 


inary department, the frolic 
ful work whith they do. Visit the school 
in term time; and as you approach with- 
in a block of the campus you begin to 
hear the merry tinkling of numerous pl- 
anos, the tuneful note of the flute, the 
hoarse tone of the. olarinet, the silvery 
peal of the cornet, the deep swelling notes 
of the grand pipe organ. Coming nearer, 
you hear the merry jingle of banjo, man- 
dolin or guitar, the thrilling strains of 
the violin and the monestonous la-la of 
the girlish voice, soon to charm the senses 
and move the hearts of the mulkftude. If 
your visit should be at the hour, as you 
stand in the vestibule, you will see long 
lines of girls with books in hand and with 
sweet, earnest faces filing from one reci- 
tation room to another, and gazing upon 
these things and upon the grand bulidings 
about you, you will say, ‘Surely, the nine- 
teenth century hath wrought wonders in 
the development of the educational advan- 
tages offered to women.’’ 

In clesing this article it wfll not, I trust, 
be out of piace to reproduce some of the 
things which have been written about 
this institution by others who have seen 
it, and whose statements wi3ll, perhaps, 
carry more weight than those of the pres- 
ent writer: » 

Liast summer Hon. Clark Howell, editor 
of The Constitution, visited Gainesville 
for a few days, and on his retum wrote 
the following editorial in The Constitution 
of July 8, 1897: 

A Creditable Success. 

“Several months ago enterprising cfti- 
zens of Gainesville, Ga., raised by pubz.ic 
eubscription a fund of $8,000 and tendered 
ft as a contribution to the proprietors of 
the Georgia Female seminary to assist in 
the laudable effort to build an audtorium 
and assembly hall for the seminary. The 
building has been completed at a cost of 
more than $20,000; and the proprietors of 
this well-known institution and the people 
of Gainésaviile are rewarded for their zeal 
with probably the most complete building 
of its kind to be found in any similar jn- 
stitution #n the south. 

“In this connection the development of 
this well-known ‘¢nstitution through the 
efforts of Professors A. W. Van Hoose 
and H. J. Pearce, its proprietors, is wor- 
thy of note as showing what can be 
done by properly directed enthusiasm. Pro- 
fessor Van Hoose secured the seminary 
property in 1886, after it had been closed 
for debt for eight months. At that time 
a one-story brick house served the purpose 
of the institution, and without equipment 
of any kind Professor Van Hoose opened 
the school in September, 1886, with twenty- 
five pupils and two boarders. In 1893, after 
Professor Van Hoos; had steadily enlarged 
the seminary and increased its patronage, 
Professor H. J. Pearce, of Columbus, s8e- 
cured a one-half interest in the institution— 
the capacity of which has been increased 
to 175 boarders. More than $50,000 has been 
expended on building improvements and 
only a few weeks ago an order for twenty- 
five new pianos was placed by the insti- 
tution. The buildings are heated by steam, 


possess all modern conveniences, and in 


the completeness of its equipment, the 
institution is probably withdut a superior 


' in the south. 


‘This is a voluntary tribute on the part 
of The Constitution to the energy which 
bas characterized the efforts of the enter- 
prising young Georgians who are respon- 
sible for the wonderful success of this in- 
stitution. Having in a few years in- 


and fun of, 
the girls in term time and withial the faith- | 


en tt LLL et emcee 


creased the capacity of the accommoda- =] 
tion of the seminary from twenty-five to © 

175, and the faculty from five to twenty- 
five, the buildings and plant equipment rep- 

resenting an expenditure of.approximately 

$100,000, these two young Geoigians are nat- 

urally proud of their effort. 

“With such energy as has characterized 
their management of the institution, it {s 
not unreasonable to believe that its growth 
for the next few years willbe even more 
rapiq than it has been. It dves The Con- 
stitution pleasure to chronicle success; 
and of the educational evilopers of the 
state, we know of none who ijeserve great- 
er credit than those who hae made such 
a splendiq record with ths well-known 
Georgia institution.’’ 

The following tribute. catained in « 
personal letter to Professor Pearce con- 
cerning the feasibility of a lan by which 
energetic young women migt make their 
ng Way honttag the college is very high- 

y appreciated by t ¢ > ' 
institution: vaca ae — 

“Dear Sir: I read with ich pleasure 
the pamphlet inclosed in you letter. I not 
only consider the ‘plan feajble. but one 
in which any young energédc girl could 
easily succeed, and coulda thy realize the 
advantages they are offerg I am gure 
many would enlist in the attmptito gather 
up books. , 

“Having visited your deichtwl town 
during the Sunday school enverion, and 
gaining an insight into yoursembary and 
listened to the accomplisted tusicians 
among your scholars, I cas coteive of 
no place where greater advaniges are 
offered young girls than by thd Georgia 
Female Seminary and Cotserytory of 
Music. With best wishes for youjsuccess, 
I am, very truly, Ai C. ENG.” 

The above writer, Mrs. WilliamKing, is 
editor of woman’s department ofWeekly 
Constitution and writes words of @er and 
edvice etch week to thcusands ¢ 
throughout the south in »whose h 
hoids a very dear place.” One othé 
of praise and I am done. It is hi 
ued by the faculty of the semi 
cfusé # was voluntary and from 


institut:on with her bright little « 
and who himself spent much of 
with them—Rev. G. W. Townsend, 
geomery, Ala. 

He writes to The Montgcmery Ad 
as follows: 


space in your paper to speak out 
which is upon my heart—a word of 

for the Georgia Female seminary, 

1,500 feet above sea level among th@iigh 
hills of northeast Georgia. Ss 

“Before sending my little daughteiRiiite 
I had often heard ofits superior clairgal tut 
considered it the same old song sult by 
many other interested in drumming 60 
lege-going girls to their respective s€ats 
of learning. But having been for, 86me 
time an eye-witness, residing with My 
wife upOn the campus grounds, of the fea 
working and actual results of the instite 
tion, I can truly say it is one of the very 
best equipped femaie colleges in all 
southern lang of ours. 

“Nothing of the superficial is tolerated 
there; the watch worg is, ‘ to the root 
of the matter.’ Thoroughness is the pre- 
vailing idea. 

“A finer 
found anywhere; 


corps of teachers cannot be 
painstaking and thor-, 
ough to the core. I may say, it can be 
absolutely depended on: the girl who ig 
graduated in the Gainesville Female gem. 
inary is soundly educated. Let me atate 
another thing which I do as a parent 
speaking to parents: The ceaseless care for 
the health of the girls—physical and moral] 
—is simply beautiful. I was about to say 
the loving care of thoughtful mothers could 
not be better. I will say that this feature 
in the management is well-nigh perfect. 

“I desire especially to emphasize my tes- 
timony as to the music department of this 
seminary. This is under the supervision 
of the famous Professor Wallace, who hag 
the highest testimonials of the musical ar- 
tists of Europe, especially of Germany— 


, ‘the home of music’—where he spends his 


summers, keepin himself abreast with 
every advance along musical lines.” 
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ATLANTA IS READY 
FOR THE REUNION 


Continued from Twenty-Sixth Page. 


General Hood in his flank movement 
around Atianta and north as far as Resaca 
and then into Tennessee, via Tuscumbia, 
Ala. When the battie of Nashville was 
fought and Hood badly routed, Lee’s corps 
held and repulsed the enemy at Overton 
Hill, and in the disaster his corps Was the 
one organized for three days aiter the 
rout. He was wounded while with the rear 
guard late in the afternoon of the day af- 
ter this battle, but did not relinquish com- 
mand till his corps was relieved by an or- 
ganized rear guard, composed of infantry 
and the cavalry corps of Forrest, south of 
Columbia. As soon as General Lee was 
sufficiently recovered from his woued, he 
resumed command of his corps in North 
Carolina, and in time to surrender with 
the confederate army commanded by Gen- 
eral Joseph E. Johnston. 
Adjutant General E. T. Sykes. 

Brigadier General E. T. Sykes, adjutant 
general and chief of staff of General 
Stephen D. Lee, commanding army of 
Tennessee department, is one of the most 
prominent lawyers of Columbus, Miss. 
General Sykes enlisted in Captain George 
Lipscomb’s company, in Columbus, Miss. 
This company responded to the firet call 
for troops made by President Davis. He 
ieft his homs March 27, 1861, ang entered 
the service at Pensacola, Fla., where Gen- 
eral Bragg was in command of the forces 
of the e@onfederate states. He served in 
this capacity un'ti] the battle of Shiloh, 
when he was make captain of company K, 
of hig regiment. He held this rank until 
after General Bragg’s Kentucky campaign, 
when in November, 1862, he was essigned 
to the staff of Brigadier Genaral ©. C. 
Waithall as adjutant general. He tenain- 
ed upon General Walthall’s staff until Jvne, 
1864, when, during the Georgia campaign, 
he was traneferred to the division of cav- 
alry commanded by General W. H. Jack- 
gon, with the rank of major. He served 
with this division as adjutant general until 
the close of the war. 

Colonel Henry C. Myers. ' 


Colonel Henry C. Myers, of Memphis, 
Tenn., quartermaster general on the staff 
of General Lee, is a native of North Car- 
oina. He removed with his parents to 
Mississippi when quite a small boy, and 
Was reared in that state. He is the young- 
est of six brothers, all of whom belonged 
to the confederate army. He volunteered 
when by a lad fifteen years of age, and 
served under Generals Bedford, Forrest and 
Stephen D. e. After the surrender he 
returned to ssissippi, and entered the 
State university, at Oxford. After leaving 
college be returned to his home at Holly 
Springs. He held several state and coun- 
ty offices in Mississippi, and was secretary 
of state from 1878 to 1886. He retired from 
public life in 1886, and after living for 
u few years on his plantation in Tunica 
county, Mississippi, he settled in Memphis, 
where he now resides, and is a2 member of 
bivouac No, 18, United Confederate Veter- 
ans, of thet city. 

Colonel W. L. Calhoun. 


Colonel William Lowndes Calhoun, judge 
Stephen D. Lee, is a descendant of the 
Calhouns of South Carolina, He was born 
at Decattur, Ga., November 21, 1857, but is 
row a resident of Atlanta, Ga., and has 
lived there simee poy lrood. He was admit- 


ted to the bar when nineteen years of age 
“md Bagot a law with hig father, Hon. 
M. Calhoun, until the opening of 
entered tthe confederate 
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Hood a portion of the time on his march | 
to Tennessee. After the war he returned 
to Athanita and resumed the practice of his 
profession, and in 1873 was elected to the 
legislature of Georgia and served four 
years. In 1878 he was elected mayor of 
Altianta and served two years, his father 
having occupfed@ the same position during 
the war. In Janvary, 1881, he was elected 
judge of the court of ordinary and probate, 
which office he held for sixteen years. He 
was president of the Atlania camp of 
United Confederate Veterans for five years, 
and for several] years was lietitenant colo- 
nel of the Fourth battalion, Georgia volum- 
teers, and is a prominent member of the 
Pioneer Society of Atlanta, Ga. 
Colonel Richard P. Lake. 

Colonel Richard P. Lake, aid-de-camp on 
the staff of General Stephen D. Lee, was 
born in Grenada, Miss., January 10, 1848. 
Colonel Lake inherited the soldierly spirit 
of his ancestors, and is the yonngest of 
four brothers, who were in the confederate 
army. He warmly espoused the confeder- 
ate cause from the beginning vf hostilities, 
and served as second lieutenant of a cav- 
alry company under Colonel Fisher in 1864, 
and later in special service, at age of sev- 
enteen, was in command of the dismounted 
men in a brigade of Mississippi stale forces 
at the close of the war. H2 was surrender- 
ed in the field at Columbus, Miss.. where 
he had been ordered to obtain paroles for 
his battalion. 

Colonel Charles 8. Arnall. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles S. Arnall, of 
Atlanta, ald-de-camp on staff of General 
Lee, was born and reared in Augusta coun- 
ty, Virginia. He entered the service as a 
private in the Fifth Virginia infantry the 
‘day the state seceded and went to Har- 
per’s Ferry on the first train that moved 
Virginia troops. He remained in the ser- 
vice with the Army of Northern Virginia 
until the surrender at Appomattox court- 
house. He was made first lieutenant and 
adjutant of the Fifth Virginia infantry in 
April, 1862, which regiment was a part 
of the Stonewall brigade. Afterwards he 
served as acting assistant adjutant general 
on the staff of Brigadier General W. S. H. 
Baylor. Also successively on the staff of 
Brigadier General E. F. Paxton, Brigadier 
General James A. Walker, Colonel J. H. 8. 
Funk and Colonel Abraham Spengler, all 
of whom were in command of the Stone- 
wall brigade at different times. We was 
detached from the brigade after the evacu- 
ation of Petersburg, V4., and assigned oe 
duty as acting assistant adjutant genera 
on the staff of Brigadier General oe A. 
Walker, commanding Early’s division, 
serving as such through to Appomattox 
courthouse. He participated in most of the 
battles and was wounded ,@t ae 
Port Republic, Second Matiassas and Get- 


rg. 

*y*Colonel Lucius L. a sombewaatg great 
Lucius L. Middlebrooks, aid-de- 
reagan the staff of General Btepnes Di. 
Lee. was born in Newton county, Ga., 
February 6th, 1848. He was barely — 
years of age when he enlisted in us aes 
federate army and when asked ag 
d he was old enou : 
contre one year as a private and pda ~ 
geant, and was then elected oie a 
his company. and served as such = Ams 
close of the war. He was in onion € me 
campaign through Georgia from = ns 
to end, and did gallant service ft ee 
cause. After the war he went to Cen , 
s return began the study 


hi 
America and oath admitted to the bar ir 


1871, and located in Covington, Ga., where 
he has resided since. 


THE TENNESSEE DIVISION. 
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FOUR MEMBERS OF GENERAL C. A. EVANS'S STAFF. 
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CAPTAIN W. D. ELLIS. 
LIEUTENANT-COLONEL A. M. FOUTE 
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county, Va., May 10th, 1890. He graduated 
from the Virginia Military Institute in 161 
as captain of company A, and chose civil 
engineering as his profession. He was ap- 
pointed deputy United States surveyor un- 
der Jack Hays, of California. 

He was opposed to secession, but when 
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and tendered it to the governor, but as 
more troops were offered than could be 
armed the company disbanded and he 
joined the Dixie ‘rifles at Moscow, Tenn., 
as a private and was elected captain. At 
the organization of the Thi Tennes- 
see regiment } 9 , 

: we Ae . pace emai: on a 


> ae as pate $form 


he was elec’ Heutenant 


all the battles of the west fought by Gen- 
erals Polk, Albert Siiney Johnson, Bragg 
and J. E. Johnston, including the battles 
of Belmont, Shiloh, Richmond, Ky., Perry- 
ville, Murfreesbor) or Stone River, Look- 
out Mountain, Chickamauga; Missionary 
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wounded until he lost his leg. WnNen the | 


surrender came me was paroled with For- 
rest’s cavalry at Gainesville, Ala. 
Colonel John P. Hickman. 

Colcnel John P. Hickman, adjutant gen- 
eral of the Tennessea division, has heid 
that position since the organization of the 
division in 1892, and is one of the ablest as 
well as one of the most popuiar officers in 
that department of the confederate vete- 
rans’ association. 

He enlisted as a private in company UC, 
Seventh Tennessee cavalry, September Ist, 
1862, when not yet sixteen years of age. He 


tenant of engineers and was assigned for 


' duty on the staff of General J. L. TP. 
' Sneed and remained with him until the ar- 


my of Tennessee was transferred to the 


| confederate government. fn the spring of 


was captured at the battle of Farmington , 
and was confined, as a prisoner of war, in | 


Fort Delaware, for the last eleven moptnhs 
of the war and was released May 28th, 
1865. He is now and has been for a number 
of years very active in confederate work. 
Besides being adjutant general of the Ten- 
nessee division he is secretary of the fol- 
lowing confederate organizations: Associa- 
tion of Confederate Soldiers, Tennessee di- 
vision; Confederate Board of Examiners, 
Soldiers’ Home and Tennessee Chicka- 
mauga Park Commissioners. He 
present engaged in the practice of law in 
Nashville. 
Major James Dinkins. 

Major James Dinkins,aid-de-cam p on the 
staff of General A. J. Vaughn, was born 
near Canton, Madison county, Mississippi, 
April 18, 1846. 

In 1860 he entered the North Carolina 
Military institute, from which place he en- 
listed, with 190 other cadets, as part of the 
First North Carolina regiment, which was 
organized at Raleigh in April, 1861, with D. 
H. Hill as colonel. Served until time of 
enlistment expired, having participated in 
the first battle of the war, Big Bethel. 
He took part in ali the battles in which the 


18638, he was sent with Captain Robinson 
and Major Meriwether to reconnoiter the 
Tallahatchie and Coldwater -rivers, and af- 
terwards to build fortifications at Fort 
Pemberton, situated at the confluence of 
the rivers, which form the Yazoo. At this 
point before the battle of Fort Pemberton 
Major Gloster was ordered to build rafts. 
across the Tallahatchie and sink a vessel 
between them to prevent the passage of 
General Grant’s fleet of vessels. The old 
vessel, the Star of the West, was stripped 
of its machinery and other valuable Bur 
nishings.and turned over to Major Gloster, 


| who sank it between the rafts. At low Wae 


ter the keel of the vessel can be 6668 
even now. 

He went to Vicksburg and there remaiged 
forty-eight nights repairing the fortifigas 
tions and mining and countermining. The 


continual firing and bombarding prevegt- 


is at | 


| 
: 
| 


’ 


regiment was engaged, including Leesburg, | 
Savage Station, Maivern Hill, Harper's Fer- | 


ry, Sharpsburg and Fredericksburg, and 
was appointed first lieutenant of cavalry in 
the regular army of the Confederate States 
April 22, 1863. During his term of service 
with the Eighteenth Mississippi he was 
known as “The Little Horse,’’ which titie 
was given to him because he never broke 
down on a march, was never sick and was 
always cheerful. He reported to General 
James R. Chalmers and in November, 1863, 
was made aid-de-camp; was promted 
rank of captain while at Nashville during 
General Hood’s campaign and commanded 
Company C, Eighteenth Mississippi cavairy, 
until the surrender at Gainesville, Ala., 
May 11, 1865. Was with General Chaimers 
in all the exciting and daring movements 
under General Forrest; was at Fort Pillow, 
Okolona, Harrisburg, Brice’s Cross Roada, 
Memphis, Oxford and Nashville. 
Paymaster Dashiell. P 


Lieutenant Colonel George Dashiell, pay- 
master on the staff of General Vaughn, 


was born in Maryland January 10, 182, ey) 


in 1838 moved to Tennessee. He was a 


merchant in Memphis at the commencement , 


of the war and enlisted in the confederate 
army on April 2, 1861, as a private in com- 
pany B, One Hundred and Fifty-fourth 
Tennessee regiment. 
the war department captain of cavalry Oc- 
tober, 1861, and ordered to report to Gen- 


' hesitate but joined the confederate 


to | 


’ 
j 
He was appointed by | 


eral Leonidas Polk, amd was assigned by | 


him as paymaster of the Cheatham divi- 


sion. 
the spring of 1863, and was then ordered 


He remained with that division until | 


out by the war department at the request ! 


: of General N. B. Forrest as chief paymas- 


ter of his corps and remained until paroled 
at Gainesville, Ala, May 9, 1865. 

Major A. W. Gloster. 

Major A. W. Gloster, of Gallatin, Tenn., 
aid-de-camp to General A. J. Vaughn, 
commanding the Tennessee division, enlist- 
6d in the army of Tennessee May 10, 1561, 
at Randolph, a small town on the Missis- 


sippi river. At the same time A. B. Forrest | 


Was sworn into the cavalry compuny of 
Captain White, of Memphis, as a private, 
their hands were on the Bible at the same 
days later Forrest was 


by Governor 
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ed him from doing any work excep§ ag 
night. While in Vicksburg he was appéigte 
ed captain of company C, Third regiment 
of engineer troops, He was captured gn@ 
exchanged and then ordered to Atilaliga. 
where he joined the Army of Tenneigen 
and erected all the bridges.used by hag 
army in its marches. 
Sugeon James P. Hanner. 


Dr. James Park Hanner, assistant gym 
geon on the staff of General Aj gy, 
Vaughn, commanding the Tennessee @i- 
vision, was born in Nashville, Tenn., July 
4, 1835, and graduated from the Western 
Military institute in June, 1853, as fips 
Lieutenant of the corps of cadets. tf! 

He received the degree of doctor of ged. 
icine at the University of Pennsylvani® i 
1853. When the war broke out he did got 
1861 as captain of company D, first ay, is 
nessee regiment, ' : 

His health was very poor and becime 
worse as a result of severe campai 
and in December, 1861 he was forcel 
resign his commission and retire from the 
army. In 1863 he was commissioned ; Ss 
tain and assistant surgeon in Mortons 
battery, Forrest's cavairy. He was paroled 
at Greenville, Ala., May 10, 18635. He is one 
of Tennessee’s most prominent Veterang’ 

Colonel W. W. Carnes. 5 

Lieutenant Colonel W. W. Carnes 
inspector general on the staff of ; 
A. J. Vaughn is a native of Tennessee, 
bern in Fayette county September 18, . 
and later residing in Memphas. a 

Colonel Carnes was educated at the Unit. 
ed States naval academy, going through 
that institution with the class of 1957. ‘ 
resigned to cast his fortunes with the south 
when the war began. Appointed : ao 
ter of state troops by Governor Harrig, of 
Tennessee, he was with Cleatham’s Pa 
at Union City in camp of instruction . 
commissioned first levtenant of 
and ordered to a light battery 
by Captain (afterwards General) 
Jackson. After the bartle of Be 
tain Jackson, who had there 
tinguished services and been 
promoted to colopel of cavalry 
ant Cammes became captain of 
thereafter known by his name i 7 ‘ 
of Tennessee. At the battle Chicka : 
mauga the loss in Carnes’. Satehen” 4 
men and horses, is said to have been sin 
er than the loss in any battery jn ¢ | 
gagement during the entire war. 
urday’s fight the battery was 
crippled for further service in 
and on Sunday Captain Carnes : 
on staff duty with Lieutenant 
onidas Polk. After Chickama 
Bragg complimented Captain 
assigned him to the command ofa 
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and was mustered into service in 


this 


in northern states. It is estimated that 
30,000 southern soldiers died in northern 
prisons and their graves are not sufficiently 
marked as yet,, but plans will be perfected 
by which this can be accomplished, 

This is but an outline of the work done 
and proposed by the division, and during 
its sessions while the convention progresses 
this week action will be taken to still fur- 
“her increase its efficiency as a patriotic 
order. L 

General C. A. Evans’s Staff. 

The staff of General Clement A. Evans, 
commander of the Georgia division, is as 
follows: 


mention of his gallant conduct during sev> 
eral years spent in his division. General 2 
Toombs, Loring and Hood gave ample = 
proof of their satisfaction as regarded — 
the heroic services of the Georgia artillery 
and its young commander. 
After the fall of Atlanta, the Georgia 
artillery was ordered to Savannah, and 
Lieutenant Lombard was tendered the per- 
manent command of the fine body of 
troops, but he preferred to return to his 
own battery and share its fate with the 
men to whom he was so warmly attached, 
saying that he would rather be captain of 7 
his old company than to have a brigadier © 4 
generals commission in any other ee 
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his battery Captain Carnes 


) notified of his 


gph 
pay, servin 
wh the army” until January, 1864, when 
| Urgent showing of the need for him 
mn wheré his place could not be 
ae 
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Where he went 
Our armies had surrendered 

Plain that all was ean 
confederacy, 


was 
over with the southern 


ve Ole registeri his 
ag Colone!} Commanding Porrentis 
egiment of Cavalry.” This regiment 
Was regarded by Forrest as his right arm 
of power from first to last. Its commander 
iS spoken of by Lora Wolseley, in a sketch 
of Forrest, thus: “His second in commana 
D. C. Kelley, 2 clergymaa as styled in Ens- 
land—preacher, in America, Was as brave 
a man As ever smelled gunpowder.” Colo- 
nel Kelley participated in seven great bat- 
Ues, beginning with Fort Donelson and 
ending with the battle of Nashville. He 
Was under fire in more than sixty skir- 
mishes. Fourteen times he was first in 
command in important engagements, in 
Seven of which, as brigade commander, 
he handled with eminent success, artillery 
cavairy and infantry. Only once was he 
unsuccessful in these fourteen engage- 
ments when in independent command, The 
command was actively engagéd during the 
ereater part of the day at Nashville. About 
4 o'clock in the aNernoon an order was 
hand him from General Hood saying: 
‘The army is in full retreat—hold the ene- 
my off my flank at all hazard.” The bri- 
gade which Colonel Kelley commanded had 
by this time been reduced to less than one 
thousand en; dismounting all but two 
squadrons, Which he placed on either flank 
he threw h's command across the Granny 
W hite pike just in time to meet the repel 
the fierce charge of the enemy’s cavalry 
For three fateful hours, until night had 
closed in, he held his position, rolling 
back onset after onset of the opposing 
force until he found himself about to be 
surrounded, in the darkness. Mounting 
tis men, by a rapil gallop he threw him- 
self between the federal] cavalry and the 
rear ot the army, then passing Brent- 
wood. The federal authorities vary as to 
the number of their cavalry which had 
thus been held in check; none of them 
piace it less than 7,000—some of them as 
high as 14,000. Hlad ths body struck 
Hood's flank at the hour his command Was 
Peceived by Colone) Keley, half his army 
would have never crosseq Harpeth’s river 
Colonel Kelley preached every Sunday 
when i camp, and while a member of 
Ge ral Forrest's’ miltary family, blessing 
Way a-Ways invoked at meals and family 
prayers held before retiring for the night. 
e Colonel Walter §. Bearden, 
eutenant Colone] Walter 
Was ‘036 in Petersburg, eis oak cna 
é:aduated at the William end Henry 
Virginia, in May, 1861, and ionilaadiiete ae 
his return home began to organize a com- 
Puny to take part in the civil war. He 
taught during the week, and made speeches 
every Saturday until a sufficient number of 
men were enrolled. 
fie entered the service as second ljeuten- 
ani in company E, Thirty-first reg-ment of 
dennessee infantry, and was first lieu- 
tenant commanding when wounded in the 
thigh at the battle of Jonesboro, Ga., Au- 
gust 31, 1864. He was also wounded at the 
batile of Peachtree creek, and again at 
the battle of Atlanta, July 22, is6é4. He 
and his brother, Edward R. Bearden, de- 
ceased, Were paroled at Meridian, Miss., 
May 16, 156, and returned to Petersburg, 
Tenn., each using 2 erutch and a walking 
Sick. Both afterwards became lawyers. 


Major L. E. Abernathy. 

Major L. k. Abernathy, of Puiaski, Tenn., 
a@id-de-camp on the staff of General A. J. 
Veughn, was the youngest member of 
the u‘aird Tennessee regiment infantry. 
Hie was in the  iicare: at Fort Done}son, 
Tenn., and was captured there and taken 
to Chicago, lil, where he was confined in 
Lump Douglas eight months. He wes ex- 
Gualged and went back to his old regi- 
Ment, and was in the battle of Cold Wa- 
le., J1i85., and also in the seige of VicKks- 
burg. cince ihe war he has ween in the 
bulking and mercantiie business in Pu- 
lasii, 

Major R. J. Black. 7 

Major R. J. Biack, aid-de-camp on the 
Siali of General A. J. Vaughn, was born 
in Payette county, ‘tenn., November 2i, 
1841. As soon as his state seceded from the 
union he voiunteered and was mustered in 
Hil.’s cavairy May 31, 1861. His command 
s00n became company B, of Logwood's 
battalion, afterwards merged into the Sev- 
envua ‘Lennhessee cavairy, commanded at 
first by Colonel W. H. Jackson, but later 
by Colonel W. L. Duckwortn. Young 
Biack* was made orderly sergeant of his 
company, and later was eiected Meutenant, 
which rank he heid until tne close of the 
war. He was with his regiment under Gen- 
eral Forrest on h.s raid through middle 
Vennessee, wnen so many biock houses 
were taken and troops captured, and was 
afterwards under his famvuus commander, 
with General J. B. Hood on his march to 
and from Nashville in the winter of 1864. 
Major Black was wounded three times dur- 
ing the war, and had two horses shot under 
him. Since the war he has been @ loyal 
citizen, and has a son in the Second Ten- 
nessee regiment. 

Lieutenant Colonel L. W. Finlay. 
Lieutenant Colonel Luke W. Finlay, on 
the sta® of General A. J. Vaughn, com- 
manding Tennesseo division, 15 @ native 
of Rankin county, Mississippi. In» 1856 he 
took the degree of A. B. at Yale, and be- 
gan the study of law at Memphis in 1857, 
successfully passing the examination and 
recéiving his license March 9, 1858. He was 
mustered into service as first lieutenant of 
company A, Fourth Tennessee infantry, 
(Miay 6, il, With which regiment he 
served continually from Belmont to Cen- 
tefville. 

In the charge af Shiloh he was disabled 
by a wound in the right shoulder. While in 
the hogpital the Fourth was reorganized, 
and he was elected to the same Iieutenancy, 
and then, in 1862, as major. At Perryville, 
Ky., he was again wounded whfle his reg- 
iment was making a successful charge on 
a battery of artillery. At Missionary Ridge 
he commanded the Fourth and Fifth Ten- 
nessee regiments, and occupied the rifle 
pits preparéd near the base of the ride, and 
did efiective service until ordered out. At the 
Battle of Resaca he had charge of the 
Fourth on the skirmish line, while the 
troops were forming line of  bat- 
tle. On May 27th he was ordered to 
take and hold the hill on the left between 
Vaughn and Money’s brigades. This 
skirmish resembled a battle, and here his 
regiment lost 33, per cent in killed and 
wounded. Here he was wounded, but re- 
turned to his regiment November 30th, at 
the battle of, Franklin, and resumed his 
piace. Since the war he has resided at 
Memphis, Tenn., and continued the practice 
of law. ; 

Major Jacob 8. Galloway. 

Major Jacob 8 Galloway, on the staff 
of General A. J. Vaughn, was born in 
Mendham, N. J., February 14, 1838. He re- 
ceived his early education at home, and 
entering Princeton college, was graduated 
in 1853 Immediately. thereafter he re- 
moved to Edenton, Ga., where he taught 
schoo] for two years, and continued in the | 
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‘Colonel John A. Miller, adjutant general 
and chief of staff. . 
Colonel A. M. Foute, inspector general.. 


Colonel C. M. Wheatley, inspector gen-— 


eral. 
Colonel Amos Fox, commissary general. 
Colonel John O. Waddell, quartermaster 
general. > 
Dr. W. C. Kendrick, surgeon. 
Dr. E. A. Flewellen, surgeon. 
Hon. J. W. Lindsay, judge advocate. 
Hon. W. M. Hammond, judge advocate. 
Lieutenant Colonel Albert B. Saxo0n, as- 
sistant commissary general. 
Colonel R. M. Clayton, chief engineer. 
Rev. J. G. Gibson, D. D., chaplain. 
Rev. M. J. Cofer, chaplain. 


General C. A. Bvans, 


Major General Clement Anselm Bvans, 
commander of ‘the Georgia division, is one 
of Georgia’s most distinguished citizens, 
who has won fame in peace as. well as in 
war. General Evans was born in Stewart 
county, Georgia, and was judge of his coun- 
ty when the war broke out. He enlisted 
with a company from his county; was pro- 
moted to the rank of major and then colo- 
nel, and early in 1864 was promoted to brig- 
adier general, and then raised to the com- 
mand of a division in the army of Géneral 
Lee. : 

General Evans served under Stonewall 
Jackson, Ewell, Early and Gordon in the 
campaign of Virginia and the invasions 
of Maryland and Pennsyivania, finally sur- 
rendering at the last battle at Appomat- 
tcx. He was wounded several times; twice 


Chief Surgeon on Staff of General Stephen D. Lee. 


severely. One wound in the body at Fred- 
erick City, Md., 


which did not heal ould 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL CHAS. L. ARNALL, 
Aide-de-Camp on Staff of General Stephen D. Lee. 


a 


a 


Shiloh ‘the was severely wounded: then, be- 
ing assigned to duty in the enrolling depart- 
ment, with rank as first lieutenant, he 
served to the close of the war. Upon his 
return to Memphis he began to read law in 
the office of Colone] Luke W. Finlay and 
Generaal Albert Pike, and was admitted to 


the bar in 1866. After several years of suc- | 


cessful practice he settled in the suburbs 
and engaged in small fruit farming. 
Major J. J. Stone. 

Major J. J. Stone, aid-de-camp on the 
staff of General Vaughan, was born May 
1, 1838, in Covington, Tenn., where he has 
resided since the war. He was mustered 
into service May 15, 1861, at Germantown. 
Tenn., and went with his command to Fort 
Wright, on the Mississippi river. Wile 
there he was transferred to company B, 
Seventh Tennessee cavalry, and served in 
this regiment until the close of the war asa 
private. He took part in the greater num- 
ber of engagements in which his com- 
mand participated. On December 23, 1862, 
his command attacked Grant’s rear at Hol- 
ly Springs. He was wounded slightly on 
two occasions, both times in the leg. His 
company was disbanded at the Tennessee 
river, and he returned to his o:d home in 
Covington. 


THE GEORGIA | 


History of the Organization of the Di- 
vision Which Is Commanded by 
Gallant General Evans. 

The Georgia division of United Confed- 
erate Veterans, now containing 115 camps 
in all parts of the state and a total enroll- 
ment of about 10,000 active members, is 
the outgrowth of early movements in Geor- 
gia to form associations, whose objects 
were to preserve the best memories of the 
war and to relieve the wants of disabled 

confederate soldiers. 

The women of Georgia are entitled to 
the credit of inaugurating the movement in 
this city. In the early spring of 1861 the 
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COLONEL RICHARD P. LAKE, 


Aide-de-Camp on Staff of 


General Stephen D. Lee. 


i in Kentucky, 


.and after serving as captain, resigned af- 


rendering in parole at Washington, Ga. Af- 
ter the war he went back,to his old home 
but returned to Atlanta in 
1881. at the time of the Cotton exposition, 
and has been actively engaged in business 
here ever since. 

He was one of the original members of 
the Governor’s Horse Guards of this city 


ter fifteen years’ service. He has been @ 
member of the city council and igs now a 
member of the board of health. He has 
always been an active worker in matters 
pertaining to the organization of confeder- 
@te veterans and was appointed some time 
ago by General Clement A. Evans as 
adjutant general and chief of staff of the 
Georgia division of United Confederate Vet- 


erans,. 
Colonel W. D. £llis. 

Lieutenant Colone] W. D. Ellis, aid-de- 
camp on the staff of General C. A, Evans, 
is a native of South Carolina, and has 
been a resident of Atlanta since 1869. He 
was lieutenant of company E, Bleventh 
South Carolina volunteers. Hagood’s 
brigade. As he was a gallant soldier in 
war, so has he become prominent as @ 
citizen of his adopted state, and has for 
years been recognized as a leading lawyer 
in Georgia. He is now first lieutenant 
commander of Atlanta camp 159, United 
Confederate Veterans. 


THE MISSISSIPPI DIVISION. 


Prosperous Division Which Will Be 
an Important Factor in the 
Reunion. 

The Mississippi division, commanded Dy 
(Major General W. Holder, will be well rep- 
resented at the reunion. This division is a 
strong one and is enthusiastic in the work 
of perpetuating the heroism of the con- 


federate soldier. 
Major General Holder, of Jackgon, Miss., | 


commander of the Mississippi division, 


volunteered during the war with Mexico 
im 1845 and 1846, but was not accepted. He 
served in the legislature from Pontotoc 
county in 1853. At the outbreak of the civil 
war he organized’ a company and was 
elected captain by acclamation. He was 
mustered into the state service and then 
into the service of the Confederate States 
company C, Seventeenth Mississippi regi- 
ment. At the expiration of the term of 
enlistment the whole company re-enlisted, 
re-electing Captain Holder captain. Upon 
the promotion of Colonel Featherstone to 
brigadier general Captain Holder was elect- 
ed colonel. He was in many of the hot- 
test fights of the war and his thigh waa 
broken at Malvern Hill. He was wounded 
in the abdomen at Gettysburg and the 
wound was thought to be fatal. It caused 
him to be unfit for further service ‘and he 
was elected to the confederate congress 
from the eastern district of Mississippi to 
succeed General Reuben Davis. He serv- 
ed until the close of the war. 
The Other Officers. 

Colonel S. B. Watts, of Meridian, Miss., 
adjutant general and chief of staff of the 
M'seistippi division is one of the best known 
c'tizens of Medirian and was a prominent 
figure during a number of the hottest bat- 
tles of the war. He has done a great deal 
to aid in the growth of the Mississippi di- 
vision. 

Brigadier D. A. Campbell, commanding 
the First brigade Mississippi department, 
went to the war when quite a youth and 
was finally promoted to the captaincy of 
his company. He distinguished himself for 
bravery: He is a native Mississippian and 
is now sixty-three years of age. 

Brgadier William D. Comeéron, command- 
ing the Second brigade Miasissippi division, 
entered the confederate service in 1863 and 
served through the remainder of the war 
as a private in the Army of Georgia and 
Tennessee. After the surrender Re return- 
ed to his home. 
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COLONEL W. L. CALHOUN, 
Judge Advocate on General Stephen D. Lee’s Staff. 
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eleven years. Another severe wound at 
Gettysburg, from which he still suffers. 
His other three wounds were painful, but 
not dangerous. His brigade was the fa- 
mous Gordon brigade, with which he served 
from the first to the last. It was com- 
posed of seven Georgia regiments, and 
came from all sections of Georgia. 

After the surrender at Appomattox Gen- 
eral Evans returned to his home in Stewart 
county, and immediately carried out his 
purpose tv enter the ministry by joining 
the Georgia conference, in which he has 
served for over twenty-five years actively, 
until released from active duty by the con- 
ference, on account of trouble with nis old 
wounds, which disqualified him to some 
extent, as least, from the pastoral duties 
of his profession, 


Colonel John “A. Miller. 


Colonel John A. Miller, adjutant general 
and chief of staff of the Georgia division, 
was born and raised in Bourbon county, 
Kentucky, and entered the confederate ar- 
my as a private in company C, Ninth Ken- 
tucky cavalry, at the age of fifteen years. 
He served for two years and nine months 
in the army and fought in many of the 
principal battles of the war. He was with 
General John T. Morgan in a number of 
raids and after Morgan Was eaptured he 
was with Williams’s Kentucky brigade, 
under General Joe Wheeler. He participated 
in the celebrated Ohio river raid and was 
in the battles of Chickamauga and Mis- 
sionary ridge, and retreated with General 
Joe Johnston to Atlanta. He was in the 
battle of July 22d about Atlanta and was 
present at the capture of General Stone- 
man, near Monticello, and followed Sher- 
man’s army in its march to the séa. 

Colonel Miller also acted at one time as 
body guard to President Jefferson Davis 
and as guide to the treasury train, sur- 
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COLONEL HENRY C. MYERS, 
Aide-de-Camp on Staff of General Stephen D. Lee. 
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| hout the state an 
relief was given to parr widows, or 
ory ne aon. ae at once sug- 
| iations for soldiers 
ized in the state. 
local sur- 
ed and 
H. H. Carlton. 
and from 


, tal as- 

Lrigade and regimen 
til at length the 
ions were started, un : i 
aac prganisation of the United Con 


as formed in 1891, into 
federate Ver eoreia local associations were 
| merged 


orm Alfred H. Colquitt was the first 
state commander, and he was o— — mt 
General P. MM: B. Young. In peat 
Clement A. Evans was made state 


rsonal work the 
mander and th year by year 
umber 


gest 
and many 


this movement, 


same occupation in Memphis, Tenn., Un- | See aa at 
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of southern women commemorated the vir- | 
tues of the men who died in battle and the 
cause for which they bled. They have 
also assisted their wives and daughters in 
the erection of monumenis that teach si- 
lently, but powerfully to all who see them, 
that the gouth revers the memory of the 
heroes who bore arms for its defense. 

An annual county reunion is held where 
comrades of all commands meet together 
with their families, in a social gathering 
and some orator teils the story of the war. 

Each camp has also its historian, whose 
office enjoins him to gather the data of 
his county’s confederate history, and a 
relief committee in each camp looks care- 
fully afger the soldiers who have fallen 
into poverty. The sick are visited, the dead 
are buried with honors, and the living greet 
each other with the clasp of the hand that 
reveals the spirit of their comradeship. 

There are many confederates in the state 
who have neglected their right to be num- 
bered with their comrades in this asso- 
ciation, but as time passes this negiect is 
remedied, and it is expected that befcre 
many months every true confederate will 
be enrollel. 

One of the most interesting and important 
undertakings in which the camps are now 
concerned is the perfecting of the roll of 
all companies sent into confederate service 
from Georgia. The present roster in the 
adjutant general's office is tound to te 
defective in many respects, but an act 
of the last legislature provides for the 
perfecting of this roll through committees 
appointed by the ordinaries, and blanks 


have been printed for their use. The camps 
are all instructed to facilitate this measure 


of the legislature and 


THE LOUISIANA DIVISION. 


General Lombard Will Bring a Large 
and Enthusiastic Delegation 
with Him. 

The Lowisiana division, of which General 
Fdward H. Lombard is commander, will 
be largely represented at thre reunion and 
will have headquarters at the Kimball 
house. This division is an enterprising one 
and tas a iarge number cf cainps. The 
delegation will be cne of importance and 
will take an enthusiastic part in the pro- 

ceedings of the reunion. 
Major General E. H. Lombard. 

General Lombard entered the confederate 
service as orderly sergeant of the famous 
Pointe Coupee battery on the lst of May, 


sti. After serving about a year in this . 


capacity, he was eleated to a lieutenancy. 

During the most severe marches of the 
army of Tennessee, from its organization 
up to its surrender on May 10, 1885, the 
date of his parole at Meridian, Miss., he 
was rapidly advanced from section to 
company, battalion and regimental 
commander. He was especially meritioned 
and recor mended for promotion by Gener- 
als Loring and Polk, at Calhoun, Ga., for 
hia galiant maneuvers and heroic defense 
of the rear of General Joseph E. Johnston's 
retreating forces, holding in check three 
lines of battle of Sherman’s army—the first 
check it had received after ieaving Resaca 
on its great march to the sea. 

While the terrible thirty days’ fighting 
around Atlanta was raging. General Hood 
ealled for an experienced artillery officer 


to take command of the Georgia Light 


state troops, cOmposed of five 


| Missionary Ridge. —— 
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He was a prisoner of war for five months. 
President Davis arranged a speclal ex- 
Change for him, and he returned to his 
command, remaining until he surrendered 
at Meridian, having served four years and 
ten days, and participated in many of the 
pn at battles from Kentucky to the 
gulf. 

He was always kind to his men and care- 
ful of their welfare in camp and field. He 
responded to every cal] for comfort in sick- 
ness and kept nightly vigils over the strick- 
en or dying heroes of his command; never 
sp when it was possible, to care for 
the wounded, to bury the dea 
their graves. r — 

After the surrender 
Pointe Coupee parish. 

Colonel J. Y. Gilmore is adjutant general 
ae chief of staff of the Louisiana division. 

scutenant Colonel W. H. Tunnar 
chief commissary. “_ 

Lieutenant Colonel Alb 

ert Estopin 
assistant inspector general. a 

Among the alés to General Lombard are 
Major J. L. Summerlin, Major Richard 
Lambert and Major S. Perrot, 


THE FLORIDA DIVISION. 


he returned to 


Veterans from “The Land of Flowers” 
To Be Led by Major General 
John J. Dickinson. 

The men who went from the Land of 
Flowers to fight for ‘the confederacy and 
who underwent a severe campaign will be 
at the reunion in a small army. Florida 
veterans are noted for their enthusiasm 
and the rebel yell will be sounded with the 
old time genuineness when these veterans 
mareh through the streets of Atlanta. 
March 27 1824 is ; pees vet ee 
‘ » 4, ls commander of this divis- 
ion. He was remarkable for his love of 
miliary life, and would have been sent te 
West Point, but his health was not good. 
He entered the confederate service as a 
Lieutenant ef artillery. On the reorganiza- 
tion of the army he was promoted to @ 
captaincy. In 1863 he received a commise 
sion from Governor Milton as major general 
to command the state militia, but declined, 
as that position would have taken him out 
of the confederate states’ service. He was . 
then comtnusstonéd by the governor and by .-2 
Major General Sam Jones to order out the’ © 
State troops whenever he saw a necessity =) 
and to discharge them when not needed. = 
Later he recefved from the confederate © 
States government a commission as colonel 
of cavalry. Still later he was recommend- 
ed for promotion as brigadier general, but 
before this was effected the war closed, 

Colonel Robertson. 

Colonel Fred L. Robertson, adjutant gen- 
eral and chief of staff, has a gallant wart 
record. He left school when sixteen years. 
of age and mustering into service with 
the Second South Carolina volunteers, he ~ 
served with his regiment in South Carolina 3 
and. Virginia; was at Falffax Courthouse | 
and Manaases, and in December, 1861, was = 
honorably discharged from service on ace 7 
count of disability produced by a wound. : 
In the following year, though, he re-en- ~ 
tered the service in the capacity of Heu- | 
tenant and was assigned to duty in the ~ 
quartermaster’s department. He requestegy 
permission to go to the front, but was not] 
allowed to do so on account of his wound. | 
He resigned in 1863, however, and went in @ 
the battles anyhow, joining the cavalry as % 
a scout, in which capacity he served untily 
the surrender. He was with Hampton in} 
the Trevillians raid, and followed him=@ 
through most of his bloodiest fights. 2 

Brigadier General W. H. Jewell. | 

Brigadier General W. lf. Jewell, comes 
manding the Third brigade, Florida diy 
ion, was born February 26, 1840, At rs 
outbreak of the war and the institution of 
the blockade he was studying law in 
north. He ran the blovwkade and went t@ 
Manassas, Va., where he enlisted In comiie 
pany A, Twenty-first Mississippi regimer me 
He was wounded before Richmond during] 
the seven days fighting. In March, eg 
he was assigned to duty with Gene@raks 
Wade Hampton and served with him until 
the close of the war and was paroled @f | 
Charlotte, N. C. ae 

Brigadier General George Reese, @ 
known Florida veteran, is in command 
the First brigade of the Georgia division. ~ | 

Brigadier General N. A. Hull, who pat = 
ticipated in a large number of the mast | 
important battles of the war and whe i@ & 
a prominent Florida veteran, is in gom- 
mand of the Second brigade. ae 

Lieutenant Calonel Blatthews. . 

Lieutenant Colonel W. D. Matthews, of = 
Jacksonville, chief of artillery of the Piloriq ~ 
da division, was born in Columbus, Ga, 7] 
August 20, 1838, and entered the confederate | 
service April 20, 1861, in company A, Second = 
Georgia battalion, and was ordered to Nor+—| 
folk, Va. .He was elected orderly sergeant = 
of company A, Seventh Confederate Gaval- = 
ry, July 1, 1962, and was appointed sergeant 
major August, 1862. In October of the same 
year he was commissioned second fenten- 
ant and piaced in command of artillery at- 
tached to the Seventh Confederate cavalry. 
He wa safterwards in command of the ar- 
tillery attached to Young’s brigade. He 
was paroled August 12, 1865. 

‘Surgeon R. B. Burroughs. 

Chief Surgeon R. B. Burroughs, of the 
Florida division, was born in Savannah, 
Ga.. January 19, 1833, and is a graduate 
of the University of Georgia. - Immediate- 
ly after the outbreak of the war he at-— 
tached himself to the confederate army in | 
the capacity of a surgeon. He was ase 3 
signed to duty in the Sixty-third Georgia | 
regiment at Thunderbolt, near Savannalgy 
but desiring more active service secured) 


e* 


ay 


transfer to the Fourth Georgia cavalry= 
the latter part of 1862. He was with am 
command jm a great many important 2 
severe engagements and was highly & or 
of for his bravery in attempting to s 


+ the wounded at the risk of his own (fae 


He is still actively pursuing his prof 1. 
Major J. A. Enslow. 
Major J. A. Ensiow, Jr., was bOTR @ 
Charleston, S. C., October 26, 1844, & oie 
the outbreak of the war volunteeréd 
company A, Washington light in fan 
terwards known as the, Twenty-fitt® 
Carolina infantry. Breaking down @ 
the strain of campaigning, he was 
his discharge, but two months e1 
eglisted in Washington artillery of © t 
ton and was with this command Um 
close of the war. He is at presenti 
mander of E. Kirby Smith camp, 1/4, tS 
Augustine, Fla. : eae 
Lieutenant Colonel D. E. w 
Lievtenant Colonel D. E. Maxweii, 
specter general of the Fiorida « 
was born in Tallahassee, Fila., 
25, 1843, and enlisted in what 
wards known as company D, Second #jo: 
infantry, in the spring of 186L. The ¢ 
mand took an active part in. the 
days’ fighting about Richmond am 
prominent in a number of other im 
engagements. At Richmond Major® 
was wounded. In August, 1862, he fec 
the appointment of captain of , 


‘. 


| and was ordered to report to ¢i = 
: der of the First regiment Pier 
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at Knoxville, Tenn, . 
General Bragg’s army at Otic} 
was in the battles of Chicks 
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he was suffering from an old wee 
not in the fieM. 2 


| THE ALABAMA DIVISION. 


eterans from This State Are Under 
the Command of Major General 
eee ¥. 8.. Ferguson. 

The Alabama @ivision is commanded by 
M General Fred 8. Ferguson, of Bir- 
Minghem. The division is in two brigades 
‘each commanded by a brigadier general. 
The Alabama veterans will be at the re- 

~ union in an unusually large delegation and 
‘will form a conspicuous portion of the 
parece. 


_ Major General F. 8. Ferguson, 
_ Major General Fred S, Ferguson served 
+ with distinction on the staff of General 
Page as chief of artillery and ordnance, 
@nd after the canitulation of Fort Morgan 
Was taken a prisyner and remained in the 
E Custody of the federal ecvernment until 
= the close of the war. This is his fourth 
| term as commander of the Alabama di- 
vision ang he is such a favorite with the 
ee Alabama vets and has made such a prog- 
|  fessive commender that he will likely hold 
ee the Dos'tion as long as he wants it. 
2, Colonel Harvey E. Jones. 
» Colonel Harvey EB, Jones, adjutant and 
a Chief of staff of General Ferguson, is a 
__ fesident of Mobile and enlisted in the con- 
»  federate service at Lynchburg, May 19, 
_. 3861, as fourth corporal, Washington Light 
| ‘nfantry, from Mobile Captain Gracie, 
‘commander of the company, was after- 
: Wards made colonel of the regiment, and 
* Corporal Jones was made adjutant. After 
. General Kirby Smith's Kentucky campaign 
- Colonel Gracie was appointed brigadier 
General and Colonel Jones was made cap- 
aa tain and assistant adjutant general. After 
- the battle of Chickamauga, Gracie's bri- 
_ ade was sent back to Richmond and saw 
_ severe service, especially in the trenches at 
_ Petersburg, until the surrender. He lost 
_ +& leg at White Oak Roads, March 21, 1866, 
Mc is now adjutant general of Alabama, 
'  . General Williams. 
_ General James M. Williams is the com- 
Mander of the First brigade of the Ala- 
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MISS MARGUERITE SLOAN, 
Maid of Honor of the Soyth Carolina Division. 
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| bama division, and, though born in Onio, 
® 1s a red-hot southerner. He enlisted as 
“% a private soldier in the Twenty-first Ala- 
- bama infantry, Gladden'a brigade, in the 
* fall of 1861, and was fortunate enough to 
| secure honorable mention in early en- 
gagements, and promotion by steps to the 
'rank of colonel (the superior being a pris- 
oner of war), he commanded his regiment 
for the last nine or ten months of the war 
with credit, and surrende“ed under General 
Gibson and Dick Tayior, at Cuba Station, 
Miss. After the war General Williams 
promoted actively *he receganization of the 
tate troops, a™ was one of the founders 
f the first camp of canfederate veterans 
’ 21 Alabama. 
The Second Brigade. 
neral William Richardson, the com- 
er of the Second brigade, entered the 
. ederate service when not quite seven- 
nm years old; served in the Armv of the 
“Pennessee: was wounded at the battle of 
| 3hilc , Murfreesboro and Chickamauga. 
‘He rose from private to captain, and was 
so severely wounded at Chickamauga that 
"he was discharged from the service. Im- 
mec ately after the close of the war he 
iocated at Huntsville, and commenced the 
prac ice of law. He was county judge at 
Me jison county for twelve yeurs, and was 
‘@ fepresentative of Limestone county in 
ve general assembly of Alabama. 


_ TRANS-MISSISSIPP! DEPT. 


his Is One of the Largest and Most 
Important Departments in 

ee the Association. 
* The trans-Mississippi department comes 
"Ao the reunion with a large number of 
rominent representatives, and this qepart- 
hent is one of the largest, as well as one 
‘the most important im the association, 

! mal its roster contains the names of @ 
‘3 aall army of men who did noble fighting 
a fer ghe state during the civil war. 

7 eeutenant William Lewis Cabell, com- 
jer of the trans-M‘ssissippi depart- 
t was born in Danville, Va., January 
: graduated from the United 
tetee military academy in 1850, and was 
Neatened as second lieutenant in the Sev- 
was prometed to ra 
tenamt 1855 and made regimenta 
rte ia In March, 1858, he was 
ade captain in the quartermaster’s de- 
mitment and ordered on duty on the staff 
‘General P. F. Smith, then in command 


the Utah xpedition. At the close of the 
yedition fhe was ordered to rebuild Fort 
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| he spring of 1859 he 
4 ee ae re a iaate. in the Chick- 
the fall of the year 

ew post about ten 

in the Indian er 

“Captain Cabel ained on duty a 
er Fort ohne until 1861. When 
ar became inevitable fle removed to 
imith Ark.. and from there tendered 

: ation. He at the same time of- 

services to the confederate gov- 


ent Davis, who fully appreciated 
qualities and sterling worth, at 
mmissioned Captain Cabell as ma- 
signed to him the heavy and re- 


in the early organization of our milifary 
service. These duties rfecessitated Major 
Cabell’s remaining in Ricgond until June 
ist Upon their compl>tion ha was» -lercd 
toa report to General Beauregard, at Ma- 
nassas, as chief quartermaster of the army 
of the Potomac. 

After the baittle of July 18th and 21st, at 
Blackburn Ford and Bull Run, in which he 
rendereq most efficient service, General Jo- 
seph E. Johnston assumed command and 
Major Cabell] served on his staff until Jan- 
wary 15, 1862, when he was relieved and 
ordered to report to General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, commanding the army of the 
gvest, for service with Genera] Earl Van 
Dorn in the trans-Mississippi department. 
He joined General Vam Dorn at his headi- 
quarters at Jacksonport, Ark. Soon after 
hie merit and valuable services received 
recognition. He was promioted to the rank 
of hrigadier general and was «assigned to 
the command of all the troops on White 
river, with the special and important mis- 
sion to hold the enemy in check until after 
the battle of Elk Horn. After that battle, 
which was fought March 6th and "th, 1862, 
the army was transferred to the east side 
of the Mississippi river. The delicaite and 
important task of transferring the army 
developed upon Genera|.Cabell. Within a 
Single week Price’s Missouri and McCul- 
lock’s Arkansas, Louisiana and Texas 
troops and his own command were safely 
and successfully transferred from different 
points on the White river to. the eastern 
bank of the Mississippi. In this operation 
the intelligent activity of General Cabell 
and his fertility of resources were con- 
apicuously manifest. He was very Success- 
ful and organized one of the largest and 
finest cavalry brigades west of the Missis- 
gippl. He commanded this bimgade ait 
Riackbone Mountain, Bentonville, Feyette- 
ville, Poetau River, Antoine, Elkin’s Ferry, 
Mark’s Mill, Pilot Knob, Reeves Station, 
¥rankin, Poison Spring, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; Gardner's Mills, Currant River, 
Booneville, Lexington, Mo.; Big .Blue, In- 
dependence, West Port, Marie de Cygne 
and numerous other places in Arkansas 
and Missouri. 

On the raid into Missouri he was cap- 
tured in the open field near Mine creek, 
on October 24, 1864, and taken to Johnson's 
island, in Lake Erie, and from there to 
Fort Warren, in Boston harbor, where he 
was confined until August 28, 1865. He went 
from Boston to New York and from there 
to Fort Smith, Ark., where he lived and 
practiced law until he moved to Dalias, 
Tex., December, 1872. He was chairman of 
the democratic executive committee in Ar- 
kansas. 

General A. T. Watts, of Dallas, Tex., 
is adjutant general and chief of staff of 
the trans-Mississippi department. He is a 
prominent confederate veteran and has a 
brilliant war record. He participated in * 

r important engag#enents and 
a ae member of the Untted Con- 


federate Veterans. . 


THE ‘ARKANSAS DIVISION. 
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: J. Hornor, 
Commanded by General J. ’ 
Is One of the Most Important 
in the Association. 


ision, of which General | 


The Arkansas div mmander 
. of Helena, is comm ; 
Age oe eet of about fifty prosper. 
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brings to the reunion a large number of 
veterans. Great interest is always mani- 
fested in reunions by them and they have 
never failed to carry a large delegation 
with them. ; 

Major General John J. Hornor is one of 
the ‘most prominent lawyers and business 
men in Arkansas. He was born in West 
Virignia about sixty-five years ago, remov- 
ed to Arkansas with his parents when 
three years of age and has resided at 
Helena continuously ever since. He was 


educated at Columbia, Tenn., read law in | 
Helena and was admitted to the bar just » 


before the war. In the spring of 1862, 


he raised a company in Helena and reporte | 


ed with it at Little Rock, He was assigned 
to the artillery arm of the service, and was 
on duty at DeValls’s Bluff until the feder- 
als left White river. He was then promoted 
to the rank of major and sent to eastern 
Arkansas to organize troops. He was with 
Parsons in the fight at L’Anguille river on 
August 2, 1862. Major Hornor was after- 
wards ordered to Jacksonport and placed in 
command of the conscript bureau of the 
first congressional district. Here his duties 
required him to organize into companies 
all the troops offering, but his chief mis- 
sion was to preserve law and order, as 
there Was no civil law in force in the 
country. In June, 1863, when the advance 
upon Helena had been determined upon, at 
General Price’s request he was assigned 
to duty on his staff as inspector general, 
and participated in the battle of Helena 
on July 4, 1863. After the evacuation of Lit- 
tle Rock in the fall of 1863, Major Hornor 
was detached from General Price’s staff 
and ordered by General Holmes to report 
to General Kirby Smith for duty in con- 
script department in Texas. Failing to get 
this order revoked, he resigned, and a few 
months later was commissioned by Presi- 


dent Davis and assigned to duty on the ! 


staff of General Tappan as inspector gen- 
eral. 

He was with Gencral Tappan at the bat- 
tles of Pleasant Hill and Jenkins’s Ferry, 
and in the spring of 1865, was promoted and 
assigned to duty as inspector general on 
Genera] Churchill’s staff, with whom he 
served until his surrender at Shreveport. 

Returning to Helena Major Hornor re- 
sumed the practice of law in partnership 
with General Tappan, and was recognized 
as one of the ablest lawyers in the state. 
The cause of the ex-confederate veteran 
appealed to him quite early, and he was 
identified in a substantial way with the 
movement that resulted in making Helena 
the leading confederate monument city of 
the state. His time, his capacity, his purse, 
are at all times at the service of the old 
soldier, and the most gratifying feature of 
the present war to him lies in the fact that 
it has afforded proof of the fidelity of the 
confederaie veteran to his country. 

Gencral Hornor was the commander of 
Samuel Corley camp, of Helena, for two 
years and was unanimously elected com- 
mander of the Arkansas division at its last 
annual meeting, to succeed Genera] Robert 
G. Shaver. 

Colonel Joseph C. Barlow. 


Colonel Joseph C. Barlow, adjutant 
general and chief of staff of the Arkansas 
division, was born in Georgetown, Ky., 
but in 1859 removed to Helena, Ark., where 
he has since resided. He entered the con- 
federate army at the outbreak of hostili- 
ties and in 1861, assisted in taking the 
United States government posts at Little 
Rock from the troops under Captain Tot- 


tem. 

He enlisted in Patrick R. Cleburne’s 
company in April, 1861, and served in the in- 
fantry until the state troops were trans- 
ferred {nto the confederate service, and it 
was then left to each soldier to select his 
arm of the service, his choice being the 
artillery. He served as sergeant until 
after the battle of Shiloh, and here when 
the confederate army had to fall back he 
succeeded in securing and getting off the 
field four improved pieces of arti'lery that 
the enemy had been compelled to abandon. 
In reward for this he was promoted to the 
rank of first lieutenant of artiliery. His 


command was held in the reserve forces of j 


General Pemberton’s department, and after 

this he served with Genera} Forrest until 

the spring of 1865, and was then sent to 
Mobile and was at the siege of that city. 

In May, 1865, he was paroled at Meridian, 
Miss., under General Tay!or’s command. 

Major E. W. Short. ; 
BE. W. rt, of the staff of Gen- 
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May 28, 1832. He went to Mobile, Ala., in 
1858. He was sworn into service in the 
confederate army in the Twenty-fourth 
Alabama regiment October 1, 1861. 

He was stationedgat ‘Fort (Morgan the 
first winter of the war. He was under 
General Braxton Bragg, Joseph Johnston 
and J. B. Hood in all of the marches and 
battles of the western army. The most 
Prominent battles in which he took part 
were Corinth, Blackland, Mumfordsville, 
Perryville, Murfreesboro. The balanée of 
the winter he was at Shelbyville, Tenn.: 
Chickamauga and Mission Ridge, He win- 
tered at Dalton and marched from ‘Dalton 
to Atlanta with its numerous battles and 
skirmishes. 

He was in Atianta July 224 and followed 
Sherman on his maren to the sea. He 
was paroled at Greensboro, N. C.. April 
26, 1865. He had u remarkable record tn 
that he was not sick a day during this 
time and was away from the army only 
when wounded five times. He enlisted as a 
private and was paroled as captain. 

Major J. N. Smithee. 

J. N. Smithee, major and aid-de-camp on 
the staff of the major general, John J. Hor- 
nor, was ‘born in Sharp county, Arkansas. 
January 11, 1842; was mustered into the 
confederate army as a private in Wood- 
ruff’s battery May 21, 1861, at Little Rock: 
Surrendered at Shreveport, La., and was 
paroled May 31, 1865, a first lieutenant and 
adjutant of Blooher’s battalion of artii- 
lery. He Was a colonel on the staff of 
Governor Baxter during the celebratej 
Brooks-Baxter war in 1874 and commis- 
sioner of etate lands for five years. He 
was chairman of the democratic state cen- 
tral committee four years and is editor and 
owner of The Arkansas Gazette. 

Chief Surgeon Gaines. 

Chief Surgeon John H. Gaines was born 
at Natchez, Miss., March 7, 1831, and grad- 
uated at Centre college, Danville, Ky., in 
18), and in New Osleans, La., from the 
University of Louisiana in March, 1853. He 
went into the army in 1862 as a private, but 
was immediately detailed to take charge 
of the sick in the battalien then being 
organized and of which dis cémpany was 
apart. He then concluded. to go before the 
examining board, whigh he passed and was 
then commissioned a surgeon, Confederate 
States of America, which position he filled 
until the close of the war when he resumed 
practice at his old home and varied the 
recreation with farming. In February, 1865, 
‘he moved to Hot Springs, where he has 
Hved since. 

Major James T. Brome. 

Major James T. Brome, assistant chief 
artillery on the staff of General Hornor, 
wis born in Prince Edward county, vir- 
ginia, November 26, 188. In the spring ot 
1844 he entered the southern army, from 
Halifax county, where the family had 
lived since 1857. He enlisted in company 
A, First regiment, Virginia reserves, com- 
manded by Colonel B. F. Farenhoid, un- 
der whom ‘he served until the close of the 
War. : i> 3 ' . “ 
He was in the battle of Roanoke, or 
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Bridge, which was fought on the 


federates defeated the federal Colonel 
Wilson, whose command numbered several 
thousand picked cavalry, thus saving the 
Richmond and MYaanville railroad bridge. 
which sparned Staunton river. At this 
time the Richmond and Danville was the 
only road open from Richmond to the 
south, and was the only means of trans- 
portation for the supplies for Lee’s army. 
He was also engaged 
and Appomattox bridge and Newberne, N. 
C. The command was disbanded at Dan- 


ville, Va., after having served as a guard | 


of honor to President Daw'!s, who was on 

his way from Richm/fnd to Greensboro a 

few days prior to his capture by the fed- 

erals. In 1870 he went to Phillips county, 

Arkansas, where he now resides, 
Major T. C. Ferguson. 

Major T. C. Ferguson, aid-de-camp on 
the staff of General John J. Hornor, was 
born in Corborne county, Mississippi, May 
11, 1844. 

At the age of seventeen years he enlisted 
in company A, Thirteenth regiment, Ar- 
kansas volunteers. This dompany was 
known as the Tappan Guards, having been 
gee at Helena by Captain J. C. Tap- 

an, who was later on colomel of the regi- 
ment, Lieutenant Robert Lambert succeed- 
ing to the captaincy of the company. The 
first battle Dr. Gaines participated in was 
at Belmont, Mo., November 7, 1861. After 
this battle the regiment was removed to 
Columbus, Ky., and attached to General 
Cheatham’s brigade, Major General Polk’s 
division. Ferguson fought with his regi- 
ment in the battle of Shiloh, Tenn., Corinth, 


| Miss., Perryville, Ky., Murfreesboro, Tenn., 


Liberty Gap, Tenn., Chickamauga, Tenn.; 
battles with Cleburne’s division at Mission- 
ary Ridge, Ringgold, Ga., Tumnel Hill, out- 
post fights; Dalton, Resaca, New Hope 
Church, Kennesaw Mountain, Peachtree 
Creek and the battle of the 22d of July 
and other engagements around Atlanta. 

He was captured at the battle of Jomes- 
boro, Ga,., with Govan’s brigade. After 
being exchanged, he returned to the army 
at Palmetto, Ga, On the march from this 
place with Hood's army back to Tennessee 
he was taken sick and left at Center, Ala., 
and from there sent to Selma, at which 
place he was granted sick leave of ab- 
sence and returned to his mother’s home, 
in Mississippi. While there in attempting 
to avoid capture by the enemy he was se- 
verely wounded by the accidental discharge 
of a gun, being compelled to return home 
for medical attention; was captured and 
paroled and sent north. 

After the war closed he returned to his 
mother’s home and engaged in the occupa- 
tion of farming. During the reconstruc- 
tion period Mr. Ferguson took an active 
part in the public affairs of his native 
county amd the adjoining county of Tunica, 
Later on he became a citizen of Tunica 
county and identified with its interests. 
He represented the same in the state legis- 
lature during the years 1882, 1884 and 1886, 
three consecutive terms. He also theld oth- 
er positions of trust, which he- has filled 
with honor to himself and to the entire 
satisfaction of the public. 


Major G. P, C. Rumbough. 

Major George P. C. Rumbough was born 
in the city of Lynchburg, Campbell coun- 
ty, Virginia. Was educated at Hampden- 
Sydney coilege and the Virginia Military 
institute. His first experience as a civil en- 
gineer was on the survey of the Balti- 
more and Philadeiphia Central railroad, 
under the famous Major General Isaac R. 
Trimble, of Baltimoré, Md. In 1861 he en- 
tered military service amd assisted in con- 
necting the railroad lines in and around 
Memphis under Genera] Leonidas Polk. In 
1862 he served on engineer staff of General 
Sterling Price; was im the battles around 


Corinth, and was with the western army j 


until Grenada, Miss.. was reached. May 
18. 1862, the was ordered to report to Gen- 
eral Beauregard at Charleston, §. C. Octo- 
ber, 1862, was ordered ty report to General 
Robert E. Rode’s, Army of Northern Vir- 
ginia; was with him at Gettysburg, Fall- 
ing Waters, Winchester and Manass2s 
Gap. April 4 1864 was assigmed to the 
First regiment engineer troop and was 
with it at Spottsylvania Courthouse and 
ar up at Petersburg for a ten months’ 
siege. 


' Colonel J. B. Trulock. 
Colonel Jospeh 


around Richmond , 


ee we a ee 


who, when not engaged with his cannow, 
would borrow rifles from the infantry, 
Stand up, while others were protected by 
breastworks, and with deliberate aim fire 
at his man regardless of the continuous 
shower of bullets to which he was exposed. 

“Finally he was shot down, desperately 
wounded, and borne off the field to the rest- 
dence of Mr. Hogsden, which was made a 
fleld hospital. Subsequently Adjutant Grif- 
fin Edwards, a youth of twenty years, of 
our Sixty-first Virginia, was also severely 
wounded. Almost every spot about the 
field hospital was covered with bleeding 
men. (Moreover, there wags one vacant 
place in the parlor and a blanket mwas 
spread for Adjutant Edwards. The goldier 
nearest happened to be the brave artillery 
boy who had been shot down white acting 
as a@ voiunteer infantryman as above 
Stated, and he appeared to be in the agon- 
les of death. Although badly wounded, the 
chivalrous Edwards ministered all in his 
power, and as he gave him drink of 
water fram his canteen the boy} shispered: 
“My name its (unor.’ :’ t 

Colonel Minor left Virginia in 1867 under 
the old adage of General Jackson: ‘Forage 
among your enemies.” He straightway 
want «0 Kansas, where he rem t 
1870, after . w= he meted. co Taos 
county, Arkansas, where he has lived until 
the present day. 


Maior T. E. Stanley. | 


Major T. E. Stanley, of Augusta, Ark., 
assistant inspector general, on the staff of 
General Hornor, was born in Lawrence 
county, Alabama, October 15, 1844. At the 
time of the war he was quite a young man, 
but despite that fact, he answered the 
call of his country, and on June 10, 186i, 
he enlisted in the confederate army. He 
enlisted with company B, Sixteenth Ala- 
bama infantry. 

He had been with the company dhly 
about three montis when he was made 
orderly sergeant, and in 1863 was promoted 
to the rank of Neuvtenant in company G, in 
the same regiment, in which capacity he 
served unti] the close of the war. 

Major Stanley was in the greater num- 
ber of important engagements, and made 
a record as a brave and gallant officer. 
He was wounded three times during the 
war. At Chickamauga he sustained a se- 
vere injury. He is at present a member 
of one of the most prominent firms of law- 
yer in his native city. 

Lieutenant Colonel J. F. Smith. 


Fieutenant Colonel J. F. Smith, assist- 


anf adjutant general on the staff of Gen- 


MISS LATAWANA FLOTAU, 
Maid of Honor from the Trans- Mississippi Department U. C._V. 
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tion on the Arkansas river, neaf Pine 


Bluff. He was sent to Connecticut to school | was born in 1843. 
| federate army at Fayetteville, Ark., June 


at an early age, where he was educated 
for the bar, receiving his diploma in Con- 
necticut and admitted in Arkansas, Hav- 
ing arrived at his majority during the civil 
war, he returned to Arkansas and entered 
the confederate army, and served as % 


private in Captain W. B. Nowland’s escort | 


to General Fagan during the last one and 
a half years of the struggle, making a gal- 
lant soldier. At the close of the war, ac- 


returned home and devoted his energy to 


1896, he was appointed major and aid-d- 
camp on the staff of Major General R. G. 
Shaver, which post he afterwards resigned 
ta accept the rank of adjutant general and 
chief of staff under Brigadier General R. 
M. Knox. 

Colonel J. H. Haynes. 


Lieutenant Colonel W. H. Haynes, in- 
spector general, Arkansas division, was 
born in the town of Rocky Mount, Frank- 
lin county, Virginia, April 17, 1837. His fa- 
ther shortly after that date removed to 
Nashville, Tenn. Colonel Haynes enlisted 
as a private in the first company leaving 
the county of Holmes, Mississippi, but was 
soon commissioned by President Davis a 
majcr in the provisional army of the con- 
federate state and assigned staff duty with 
Brigadier General Charles Clark, in the 
Virginia and Kentucky campaign of 1861-2. 
As a volunteer he served Brigadier General 
Pillow at Fort Donalson throughout all 
the battles of that place, then escaping 
with others and reporting at Nashville to 
General Albert Sydney Johnson, he was 
put on the staff of Major Leonidas Polk, in 
the movement of the troops culminating 
in the battle of Shiloh. It was at Shiloh 
that Colonel Haynes was dangerously 
wounded by a shot through the right tem- 
ple, causing the loss of his right eye and 
his retirement temporarily from field ser- 
vice. Ilowever, when Major General John 
Cc. Breckinridge was ordered on the Baton 
Rouge campaign, Colonel Haynes was with 
him in all the hard marching and fighting 
from Tangipihoa to Baton Rouge and re- 
turn of the corps to Jackson, Miss., to 
join Bragg’s army in another march to 
Kentucky. He left General Breckinridge 
at Jackson and proceeding to the trans- 
Mississippi department, served on the staff 
of the commanding generals, Hinderman, 
Holmes and Kirby Smith until the close 
of the war. 

By reason of hig several assignments it 
so happened that at some period or other 
Colonel Haynes saw service in every grand 
army the confederacy had in the field 
from Virginia to Texas. He surrendered to 
Major General Canby at New Orleans, La., 
June, 186, and was paroled in person by 
this noted federal commander. His home 
is now at Little Rock. Ark. 


Lieuterant Colonel Launcelot Minor. 


Colonel L. Minor, of Major Hornor’s 
staff. was born in ‘Albemarle county, Vir. 
ginia. at Charlotteville, in 1845. He was 
at Brookhill preparatory schoo] when the 
war broke out, after which he joined the 
Rockbridge arti#lery in T. J. Jackson’s 
(Stonewall) brigade. where by his courage 
he distinguished himself in many fierce 
fights. 

- In an article entitled “The Last Victory 
of the Lost Cause’ Colonel William H. 


‘Stuart discoursed as fellaws about Colonel 
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| the rank of captain. 


, : ' prominently identified with the militar 
cepting the verdict of fate gracefully, he | a shane. 
| regiment of the Arkansas State Guards. 


business, in which he achieved success, In | 


“THE GREAT TEXAS DIVISION, 
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meres 


eral Hornor, is a native of Arkansas, and 
He enlisted in the con- 


1861. He was a galiant soldier, ‘ and 
served through the entire war. He was 
a prominent figure in a great many of the 
most important and decisive battles of 
the war, going through the siege of Vicks- 
burg. He was several times slightly 
wounded. He came out of the army with 
He has retained @ 
life, and has been 

of 


ird 


fondness for military 


He is now colonel! of the 


It Is Composed of Five Large Sub- 
Divisions, Each in Charge of 
a Commander. 

The Texas division is probably the larg- 
est in the entire United Confederate Vet- 
erans’ Association and is divided into five 
sub-divisions. Over each of the sub-divi- 
sions there is a commander in addition to 
Major General W. T. Meriweather, of San 
Antonio, who is commander of this great 
division. 

Colonel M. F. Mott, of Galveston, is adju- 
tant general and chief of staff of the Tex- 
as division. He is an enterprising veteran 
and is thoroughly capable of assisting in 
the management of the affairs of this large 
division. 

Northeastern Sub-Division. 

The northeastern Texas sub-d{vision is 
commanded by Brevet Major General J. F. 
Wilson, of Sherman, Tex. The division is in 
unusually good condition and is continual- 
ly growing. Commander Wilson is a prom- 
inent veteran and has a war record which 
compares favorably with any. He hag aij- 
Ways taken a deep interest in matters re 
lating to the confederacy and has made a 
commander of the kind that wing the 
hearts of veterans. 

Coionel W. A. Abernathy, of MicKinney, 
Tex., is adjutant general and chief of 
staff of the northeastern Texas subdiviaion, 
He is a veteran whose record is well known 


of the division. 

The First brigade of the division is com- 
manded by Brigadier General] John W. 
Webb, of Paris, Tex. Colonel Webb is a 
native of Tennessee and enlisted in the 
Ninth Texas battery of the confederate 
army in 1562 and served with that com- 
mand until 186. He was then transferred 


to the Indiana department and was adju- 
tant of the post until the surrender of the 
trans-Mississippi department. 

The Second brigade of the division is 
commanded by Brigadier General K. M. 
Van Zandt, of Fort Worth, Tex. He has 
proved to. be a commander of unusual en- 
terprise and the Second division has ghown 
the result of his management in its ine 
creased membership. 

Northwestern Sub-Division. . 

The northwestern sub-division ig com- 
manded by gallant Brevet Major Genera] 
H. O'Neal, of Alpine. Ever since he hag 


eral O'Neal has given a great amount of 
his time and attention to the duties of 
the office and has ieft nothing undone 
which would advance hie sub-division. 
Colonel J. P. Earl, of Henrietta, ig ad- 
jutant general and chief of staff of the 
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MISS ANNIE DICKINSON LEWIS, 
Of Charleston, W. Va., Sponsor for the West Virginia Divison, 
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MISS MARY SAYRE SEMPLE, 
Of Louisville, Sponsor for the Kentucky Division, U. C. V. 
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SUE JOHNSTON. | 
Tennessee Division, U. C. V. 
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MISS CARO N. 
Sponsor for the United Confederate Veterans’ Headquartcrs. 
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MISS HEDWIG PENZEL. 
Sponsor for the Arkansas Division, United Confederate Veterans. 
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| MISS IDYL JETT. | 
Sponsor for the Trans- Mississippi Department, U. C. V. 
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MISS EMMIE S. JAMES. 
Sponsor for:the South Carolina Division, U. C. V. 
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MISS LILLIAN RODEN. 
Sgonsor for the Alabama Division, United Confederate Veterans, 
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MISS PENELOPE B. MYERS. 
The Beautiful Sponsor of the North Carolina Division, U. C. V. 
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- ¢ommander 
' Thomas J. Gibson, who was born in Bald- 
win county, Georgia, April 23, 1843. He en- 

‘listed June 6, 1861, at the age of eighteen 
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Grant park, stands the cyclorama of the 
battle of Atlanta in which is bottled up 
many of the stirring scenes of death and 
carnage that transpired during that bloody 
Period when men sacrificed everything for 
the defense of their homes and their peo- 
ble. When these two armies surged against 
each other in deadly conflict made the ter- 
rific storm of shot and shell, little -did 
those daring blood spillers think that those 
very scenes would be reproduced, life-like 
and real as the painter’s art can make it, 


aS a monument to their bravery and their - 


death for the enlightenment of future gen- 
erations. But there it is—just as real al- 
most as the battlefield itself on the day of 
the conflict. Every charge, every detail of 
that great struggle is brought out with 
surprising precision, and in gazing over 
that wonderful canvas which lacks only the 
booming of cannon and the crackling of 
muskets to make it real, one gains Just 
about as good an idea of the battle of 
Atlanta as if he had been an eye witness 
On the memorable day of July 22, 1864. 

No spot in Atlanta, not even the battle 
field itself, will be of greater interest to 
the veterans during this reunion. Thou- 
sands of them will fill that cyclorama 
building to see the old battlefield again, 
and to hear the old story from the lips 
of one of their comrades. To one who was 
there, it will take only a moment to rec- 
ognize the different charges and the points 
of interest, and even'the generals, for the 
painting is so lifelike that the various 
faces can be recognized with ease. The 
picture was not painted from mere his- 
torical descriptions, but by artists who 
were on the scene as the battle took place. 
They secured sketches and afterwards 
transferred them to canvas. The total cost 
of the painting was $40,000, and it is satd 
to be one of the finest cycloramas extant. 
It is now the property of the city of At- 
lanta, having recently been retoughed and 
repaired at a cost of $2,500. It is in as good 
condition as the day the artists placed 
thereon their finishing touches. The build-: 
ing has also been extensively repaired, and 
several old soldiers will be constantly in 
attendance to point out the main points of 
interest on the painting. No visitor to the 
reunion should leave without seeing this 
picture. 

: Origin of the Painting. 

The editors of Harper’s Weekly, bent on 
securing some sketches of the battle of 
Atlanta for their publication, sent an ar- 
tist here for this purpose, who secured 
permission from General Sherman, entered 
the federal lines and made his sketches 
about 2 o’clock in the afternoon, at the 
time the hardest fighting was taking place, 
In 1885 these sketches were brought here 
by a corps of artists and from these, to- 
gether with verbal reports from both fed+, 
erals and confederates who were on the 


scene, this painting was made. A high tow- 


er was bulit on the Georgia railroad, from 
which a view could be had of the move- 


‘ments of the respective armies. Besides a 


large corps of capable artists, there were 
three eminent 4pecialists—Professor Lohr, 
who made a specialty of horses and artil- 
lery: Professor Lorenzo, who made a spe- 
cilalty of soldiers, and Professor Heiney, 
who made a specialty of landscapes. These 
artists were here several months and board- 
ed at the Weinmeister hotel. The sketches 
were taken from here to Milwaukee and 
there put on the canvas now exhibited at 
Grant park at an immense cost. The pic- 
ture was then established in Atlanta and 
General John A. Logan, who came into 
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THe Grant Park Commission. tenders free admission to 


all Confederate Veterans-to the cyclorama of the battle 


of Atlanta, at Grant park, on. exhibition of their badges. 
JACOB HAAS, Pres. Grant Park Commission. 
In the lttle round, red-colored building , 


wverlooking the lake in the westerh end of { @eath, was the first lecturer 
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command of McPherson's army at his 
‘ Mr, °F: 
me, associated with several other prom 
inent gentlemen, afterwards bought the pic- 


on Rdgewood avenue, where thousands of 
visitors and old veterans went to see it. 
= @€ cyclorama was later transferred to 

rant park, deeded to the city and exten- 
sively repaired, as already told. 

The History of Events. 

General J. B. Hood had just taken com- 
mand of the confederate army, the left of 
which rested at Pace’s Ferry, on the Chat- 
tahoochee river, with the right covering 
Atlanta, The three armies of General 
Sherman were: Army of the Cumberland, 
General George H. Thomas, commanding, 
across Peachtree creek, between the river 
and the creek; the Army of the Ohio, Gen- 
eral H. M. Schofield, extending to the east 
of Atlanta, and the Army of ‘Tennessee, 
General J. B. McPherson, between Stone 
Mountain and Decatur, coming toward At- 
lanta. Hood’s idea was to crush Thomas 
in the pocket between the two.streams be- 
fore help could reach him from Schofield, 
Several miles distant. After several] days of 
hard fighting in this neighborhood, the ar- 
mies confronted e&ach other on the 2ist, 
McPherson drawing closer to the city be- 
tween Decatur and Atlanta, on the south 
side of the Georgia railroad. Hood then 
conceived the idea of attacking McPherson 
and crushing him, with Hardee’s corps. 
At dark Harfeé was to move out and 
make a detour through Atlanta, down the 


' McDonough road, now Capito] avenue, cross 


Entrenchment creek at Cobb’s mill, and get 
on the flank and rear of McPherson, with 
the aid of General Wheeler, at Decatur. 
These works were then occupied by Cheat- 
ham’s corps and the Georgia militia, under 
G. W. Smith. 

At midnight Smith and Cheatham moved 
back toward the city and at 2 o’clock a. 
m. of the 22d, the fedcrals moved in to 
these works. The battle was opened by 
Hardee about noon from the woods from 


Bald Hill, now the Dahlgren property. 
Soon after Cheatham, commanding Hood's 
old corps, and the Georgia militia under 
Smith, were thrown forward. They broke 
the lines occupied by the Fifteenth, Six- 
teenth and part of the Seventeenth corps 
on each side of the Georgia railroad, and 
drove the federals back half a mile. When 
re-enforcements arrived, headed by Logan, 
who had taken command of McPherson's 
army, the two batteries near the old Hurt 
house, including DeGress’s battery, were 
captured by the Forty-second Georgia, L. 
P. Thomas, commanding. This capture is 
also claimed by Manigault’s brigade, It is 
evident, however, from reports that each 
of these commands captured a battery. 
According to his report, DeGress lost thir- 
ty-nine horses, some having their throats 
out by the gunners, and others killed by 
gins from Major  ‘Landgrabijer's 
forces, who. was chief of artillery of 
the Third division, federala © Gly 
ne “horse escaped, and both batteries 
were recaptured, except two napoleon guns, 
carried off by the First Georgia militia, 
commanded by Colonel Albert Howell, who 
had come in cOmmand by the death of 
Colonel Brown, brother of Joseph E. Brown. 
Probably the hardest fighting of the day 
was done by Cheatham’s corps and the 
Georgia militia and by Cleburne’s division 
over in the woods, where McPherson was 
killed. Cheatham’s corps captured five 
guns and five stands of colors. Cleburne, 
of Hardee’s corps, captured eignmt guns 
and thirteen stands of colors. 


The Points of the Picture. 


But go out to see the cyclorama. Take 
@ Pryor street, Grant park car, in the cen- 


ture and exhibited {t for a number of years | 


- 


of the cyclorama at the end of the line. 
Entering through the tufnstiles you pro» 
ceed through a small, dark corridor, and 
find yourself standing on a raised p/iat- 
form, surrounded by battlefields as far as 
the eye can see. .So realistic is the paint- 
ing that birds, flying at the top of the, 
building, often attempt to light on trees. 
There is the Georgia railroad running clear 
across the field with no perceptible discon- 
nection between ground and canvas. Hori- 
zon, sky and land are blended together 
so artistically and the fields, woods and 
houses look so natural you forget ft is 
merely a canvas you are gazing at in- 
stead of a grim panorama from nature, 
-ence drenched with heroic southern blovd. 

You are standing two and one-half 
miles from Atlanta on the Georgia rail- 
road, just beyond Inman Park, looking 
west. In the distance the old city hall is 
seen, now replaced py the Georgia capitol. 
The stand pipes between the trees represent 
the old Markham rolling mills, about where 
Elsas & May’s factory is now located, and 
where Hood had his headquarters after 
moving out from the corner of Hood and 
Whitehall streets. The unfinished brick 
house to the north, on the north of the 
Georgia railroad, was the Troup Hurt house 
in which you can plainly see each brick, 
the indentation of the bullets and the holes 
made by the shells. The officer whose horse 
is falling to the ground, just to fhe right 
of the Hurt house in front of the confed- 
erates near the well, is General Mersey. A 
member of Mersey’s brigade, who recently 
visited the picture, as soon as he caught 
sight of General Mersey yelled out: “Why, 
there is old long-haired Mersey.’’ The lec- 
turer stopped and asked how he knew. He 
said he fought under Mersey, that he wore 
his hair long, parted in the middle, and 
that he knew his old sorrel horse. The 
officer on the black horse near by, fol- 
lowed by his staff is General John Logan, 
now in command, by the death of McPher- 
son, of the Army of Tennessee. The picture 
of him was taken from a photograph. It 
was so perfect and natural that his wife 
on first seeing it fainted. He is said to have 
had Indian blood in his veins, and judging 
from his swarthy complexion, high cheek 
bones and long} coarse black hair, the in- 
formation is correct. Just behind him is 
Captain DeGress, bareheaded, who lost his 
hat wnen he lost his battery just in front 
of him. With pistol in hand and with a 
very stern look he is now coming with 
re-enforcements to recapture his battery, 
taken by the Forty-second Georgia. The 
ambulance moving up the hill beyond Gen- 
eral Logan, contains the body of General 
M. F. Forage, shot in the face. The wound 
can be seen. Near by is General M. C. 
Hunter, on a horse of flaxen mane and tail. 
He was. quickly. recognized by his son 
when here in 1893. 

General Sherman’s Headquarters. 

The Howard house further up the hill 
was General Sherman's headquarters. This 
is a white frame house and is still stand- 
ing. having been the residence of Dr. Mor- 
rison, ex-pastor of the First Methodist 
church, in Copenhill, for a number of 
years. The ambulance to the right of the 
house is bearing the body of General Mc- 
Pherson, who has just been killed, Under 
the brow of the hill, west of the Howard 
house, sits General Sherman on a sorrel 
horse, just over the top of a large pine 
tree. By his report, he at this time. was 
more concerned over the firing in his rear 
at Decatur, ‘where General Wheeler was 
capturing his. wagons, as is seen by the 
dust in the backgtound, than by. the firing 
in his front. Stone mountain is plainly 
geen yonder in the distance east of Deca- 
tur; also Kennesaw, and Pine and Lone 
mountains to the northwest of Decatur. 
The gray eagle poised in midair above 
the dust over the Georgia road is “Old 
Abe.’’ 

The bird was not im this battle, but he 
was painted there merely as a prior réfer- 
ence. The eagle was in many battlés of the 
war, however, always flying near the color 
guard, and when the smoke grew thickest 
he would soar high in the air, his screams 


being heard above the roar of the struggle. 


He belonged to the Bighth Wisconsin regi- 
ment, having been presented by the gov- 
ernor of that state, and given to him by 
the Indians. The body is now preserved in 


Wd naan ely Rar Ag tront| the Smithsonian institution, in’ Washing- 


their great sutprige ca 


ton. P + J 
Just arriving om the right of the Georgia 
railroad are more federal re-enforcements 
than Hood had troops in his whole army. 
Sitting on a sorrel horse, to the right of 
the Georgia road, near Beer’s old stone tav- 
ern, is General J. A. J. Lighburn, federal, 
addressing his men. At this point ambu- 
lances are seen taking off the dead and 
wounded. Nearby Captain Morrison’s bat- 
tery, of the federal forces, ig seen coming 
into action against Captain Evan P. How- 
ell's battery, of the confederaté forces. 
The officer on the gray “horse is General 
Morgan lL. @mith, commanding the Fif- 
teefith federal army corps. He has often 
been called the “lead mine.” in’ consequence 
of so many bullets dn bis body. On the 
rearing horse is General Willard Warner, 
whose horse, named “Trickett,"’ was recog- 
nized instanter by @ lady from Raleigh, N. 
C., im whose yard this command escaped 
just before the surrender. The federal of- 
ficer in the powder smoke next to the 
woods is General William Harrow, who 
has often been recognized by his men from 
this picture. General Mills is seen dashing 
down the hill on a white horse to report 
that his men had given way. On the white 
horse is General Martin, bringing his bri- 
gade to re-capture what had@ been lost. 

Where General McPherson Died. 

McPherson was killed a mile and one- 
hal south of this point. He was standing 
in an open space by a large pine tree and 
a monument now marks the spot. He was 
killed by Major. Person’s command, of Cle- 
burne’s division. ; 

Half a mile to the east, on the eastern 
side of Gugar creek, jump!ng a rock fence 
in front of his men; marks the spot of the 
death of General W. H. T. Walker, of the 
confederate forces, His last words were. 
“Come on, boys!’ His body was prepared 
for burial at the home of Mrs. Terry, near 
Terry’s mill. 

The magnificent charge on Bald Hill, 
south of the Georgia road, is being made 
by the force of ex-Governor John CC. Brown 
against William T. Leggett’s division. 
Brown is seen on the white horse in the 
center of the field, near a cedar tree. This 
line of works, running from Ba.d Hill, 
south of the Georgia railroad, to and be- 
yond the Dahlgren mansion, can be clear- 
ly seen today, as it marks the line be- 
tween Fulton and DeKalb counties, and 
is crossed by the Consolidated street car 
track just about 100 yards beyond the 
Soldiers’ Home junction. 

In front of General Mersey, north of the 
Georgia railroad, is Jonas, of Louisiana, 
one of his staff officers, and one of four 
brothers, ‘three of whom were in the con- 
federate army. He had been at school in 
the north,, and siding with his friends 
there, took up arms against his own peo- 
ple. 

In the Forty-second Georgia, Colonel L. 
P, Thomas, commanding, not far from the 
well at the Hurt house, is a pathetic inc'i- 
dent, where two brothers, one a confed- 
erate and the other a federal, meet amidst 
the deadly conflict waging there. They 
are the Carter brothers, from Newton 
county, Georgia. The confederate, a mem- 
ber of Company E, Forty-second Georgia, 
is wounded, and lies on the ground with 
bosom bare, showing his wound, His 
brother, fighting in that hand-to-hand con- 
flict, hag just recognized’ the dying confed- 
erate, and leaving the’federal lines, he 
rushes tq his dying bfother’s assistance, 
and 4s seen. givin 
canteen. This. @t 


the soldiers in the im te vicinity, and 


their countenances, 

Near the well, holding p confederate flag, 
‘almost Shot ‘to’ pfeces, Aw Celondl Bb. P: 
Thomas, of A'tlanta, in the bay horse, 
with sword over his left shoulfer, is Gen- 
eral H. D. Cieyton, Mmanding that di- 
vision, Climbing over the breastworks, 
with uplifted sword, is General R. L. Gib- 
son, of Louisiana, Tosethe south of the 
Georgia railroad ts Colonel Albert How- 
ell, then a smooth-fa boy, with his 
sword pointed toward ‘the railroad near 
the gun he had just eaptured, and which 
he had moved wp the ‘hill. © Over in the 
woods are Pat Clebourne and his famous 
flag with a blue background and pale moon 
in the center, which will be exhibited at 
this reunion. He {s fighting first on ome side 
and then the other, carrying breastworks 
before him and gapturing many guns and 
stands of colors. 


ATLANTA IS READY 
FOR THE REUNION 


Continued from Thirtieth Page. 


— 


aorthwestern subdivision and has made 
himself popular by the careful manner in 
which he attends to the business of the 
department. 

Brigadier General W. B. Plemons is com- 
mander of the First brigade and resides at 
Amarikle. Brigadier General A. T. Gray 
is commander of the Second brigade. When 
he surrendered General Gray was captain 
in command of Company E, Nineteenth and 
Twentieth cavalry. ' 

Southeastern Sub-Division. 

The southeastern Texas sub-division 1s 

by Brevet Major General 


joining Company B, Twelfth Geor- 
during the time he 


served with the army of Northern Virginia 
until the clese of the war. 

Brigadier General Charles F. Hume i«¢ 
commander of the First brigade of the di- 


© vyision and Brigadier General J. R. Waites 
- ft commander of the second brigade. 


Southwestern Sub-Division. ay 
The southwestern sub-division is com- 
Brevet Major General J. B. 
Polley, who has as his adjutant general 
and chief of staff Colonel H. C. Thompson, 


3 Floresville. Both are well-known vete- 
nt Ri rae thelr division will be well repre- 
he sented at the reunion. 

“Ww. FP. 
the First brigade and Brigadier Genera 
. Bam Maverick, of San Antonio, 


Brigadier General 
Lawter, of Edna, is commander of 
is com- 


mander of the Second brigade. 
| Western Sub-Division. 

or General Joseph G. Booth 
i caster of the western co ys rthgpaee 
He is a prominent veteran of Austin an 
took a gallant part in a number of er 
portant battles. His adjutant general an 
chief of staff is Colonel E. M. Phelps, who 
éistinguished himeelf od a bravery 

ur years’ struggiec. 
onder eared H. E. Shelly, of Aus- 
tin, is commander of the First brigade. 
Brigadier General J. D. Fields, of Austin, 
is commander of the Second Brigade. 


q Brigadier General Joe D. Harrison is com- 
| mander of the Third brigade. 


THE MISSOURI DIVISION. 


‘This Division Is Commanded | pong 

_ eral McCulloch and Will Be Weil 

| Represented at the Reunion. 

|The Missouri division, United Os ak 
fe Veterans, will be well cae rs: who 
the reunion by a crowd of ON oe zt who 
Bent through a bitter campaign and wit 
aft tundreds of their comrades 


battlefield. 


: 1 who come 
a Boe espa. wea, Dore Af En D, } 


sé ands this band of we tS NS 
vpemarle County; Veer 


Missouri when a boy. He entered the con- 
federate army in 1861 as colonel of the Sec- 
ond Missouri cavalry regiment and served 
uader General Price, entering with him all 
the principal battles prior to crossing the 
Mississippi. He surrendered and turned 
over his arms at Columbus, Miss. 
Colonel H. A. Newman. 

Coionel H. A. Newman, adjutant general 
and chief of staff of the Missouri divi- 
sion, was born in Staunton, Va., March, 
1845. In 1861 he volunteered in Clark’s di- 
vis‘on of Missouri Guards, and then in the 
army of the confederacy on the east side 
of the Tennessee river. He was with the 
Army of Tennessee from its organization 
until its svrrender at Greensboro, N. C. 
He was first an orderly sergeant and sur- 
rendered as a captain. He was in the ser- 
vice exactly four years and two months. 


INDIAN TERRITORY DIVISION. 


This Is the Smallest in the Association 
and Is Commanded by General 
R. B. Coleman. 

The Indian Territory division, one of 
the smallest and one of the most enthusi- 
astic divisions in the United Confederate 
Veterans’ Association, is commanded by 
Major General R. B. Coleman, who re- 
sides at McAlester and who is a Choctaw 
Indian by blood, but who fought for the 
confederate states during the civil war. 
He is fifty-two years of age and first en- 
listed in Lowry’s company, Missouri State 
Guards, June 5, 1861, and afterwards joined 
company F, First Missouri cavalry. He 
made a gallant soldier and was distinguish- 

bravery. 

Shanat Leute Cc. Tennant, of McAlester, 
in adjutant general and chief of staff of 
the division; General John L. Galt, of Ard- 
more, commands the Chickasaw brigade; 
‘General D. M. Hailey, of Krebs, 1. I., 
commands the Choctaw brigade, and Gen- 
eral John Bird, of Muldrow, the Cherokee 


prigade. 


: | opening éf the wa 


OKLAHOMA DIVISION. 


It Is a Small but Thrifty Division 
Commanded by General John 
O. Casler. 

in 

h one of ‘the smallest divisions 
a kenpetation, the Oklahoma division is 
as enthusiastic as any of them, and sends a 
fair-sized delegation to every reunion. ies 
thrifty little division is commanded y 
Major General John O. Casler, of Oklahoma 

city. 

Major Henry Cas 

erick county, Vi 


ler was born in Fred- 
December. 1, 1838. 

in the “Potomac Guards” of 

= ss rage West Virginfa, at the 
cpa r. The organization was 
A, Thirty-third Vir- 


afterwards company He served as 


Stonewal 


of compan 


, Jackson’s corps, 


captured by General Phil Sheridan’s cav- 
alry February 5, 1865, near Moorefield, W. 
Va., and carried to Fort McHenry. Balti- 
more, Md. Here he was confined with 
three others in a cell five feet by eight 
feet. for thirty days, without blanket or 
fire, and fed once a day as a “guerrilla of 
notorious character,”’ not to be exchanged 
during the war. President Davis, learning 
of this confinement, secured his removal 
to a better prison on threat’to treat federal 
prisoners in a like manner. Major Gen- 
eral Casler was in neurly all the engage- 
ments in which the Stonewall brigade, 
took part. He was twice 
wounded and on various occasions refused 
promotion. He organized the first camp 
in Oklahoma in 1882, and now has twenty 
camps in his command. 


Colonel Taylor McRae. 


Colonel Taylor McRae, adjutant and chief 
of staff of the Oklahoma division, was born 
in Mobile, Ala., March 4, 1845, and enlist- 
ed in company A, Third Mississippi in- 
fantry, at the age of seventeen. He served 
through the war, receiving his parole at 
Hamburg, S. C., May 2, 1865, while acting 
as sergeant of the guard at the bridge 
which crosses the Savannah river at that 
point. He was through the Vicksburg and 
other Mississippi campaigns, and the Geor- 
gia and Tennessee campaigns under 
Johnston and Hood, and participated in 
all the batitles fought by thé army of Ten- 
nessee at which his regiment was present. 
He received a wound at the battle of 
Peachtree creek. After the war he re- 
moved to Texas, where he resided until 
last fall, when the moved to Oklahoma 
city, where he now resides. 

Lieutenant Colonel Shepperd. 


Lieutenant Colonel Sidney A. Shepperd 
enlisted in the confederate army at Fay- 
ette, Mo., in 1861, in Captain Clark’s com- 
pany, and was mustered in at Jeffer- 
son, Mo. In July. 1861, he was appointed 
sergeant major, and on October Ist, was 
made first Hieutenant. In December of that 
year he resigned from the stace service 
and enlisted in the confederate states army 
as first sergeant, company G, Second reg- 
Ament, (MPssouri inftanty, Colonel John 

_ Burbridge, commander. He was in all 
the principal engagements participaited in 
by the Missouri troops, and was parolcd 
May 14, 18665. 


Butt & Morris. 


Among the architects attracted to At- 
lanta whose wo1k has commanded favor- 
able notice are. the members of the firm of 
Butt & Mecrris, which was organized in“ 
1894 


Messrs. Butt & Morris have done a large 
amount of fine work in Atlanta, and ail 
through Georgia, Alabama «und Louisiana. 
They have designed and superintended tha 
building of many churcnes in var.ous parts 
of Gecrgia, and the Sixth Baptist ehurch, 
of Atlanta, is a specimen of their Work. 
They are now engaged on the Ella Keely 
seminary and have designed many large 
private buildings and fine residences, among 
which may be mentioned the r ence of 
Mr. W. T. Crenshaw, on Peachtree street, 
near Eighth street, and W. H. Brotherton, 
323 and 325 Whitehall street. 

Both gentlemen are favcrably known in 
Atlanta and are deservedly held in high 

The office 
& Morris th 


| 
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Somebody’s Darling. 
BY MARIE LA COSTE, of Georgia. 

Into a ward of the white-washed halls, 

Where the dead and the dying lay; 
Wounded by bayonets, shells arid balls, 

Somebody’s darling was borne one day— 
Somebody’s darling, so young and so brave! 

Wearing yet on his sweet, pale face— 
Soon to be hid in the dust of the grave— 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 


Matted and damp are the curls of gold 

Kissing the snow of that fair young 
brow; 

Pale are the lips of delicate mold, 
Somebody's darling is dying now. 

Back from his beautiful blue-veined brow, 
Brush his wandering waves of gold; 

Cross his hands on his bosom now— 
Somebody’s darling is.still and cold. 


Kiss him once for somebody's sake, 
Murmur a prayer soft and low— 
One bright curl from its fair mates take— 
They were somebody’s pride you know; 
Somebody’s hand hath rested there; 
Was it a mother’s, soft and wiite? 
Or have the lips of a sister fair 
Been baptized in their waves of light? 


God knows best! He has somebody’s love; 
Somebody’s heart ensnrined him there~ 
Somebody wafted his name above, 
Night and morn, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marened away, 
LOoOKing sO Mandsome, brave anu granul 
Soinevoay’s kiss on his furenead lay— 
Somebody ciung to his parting hand. 


Somebody's watching and waiting for him, 
Yearning to hoid him again to per heart; 
And there he lies witn his biue eyes aim, 
And tne smiling, child-like lips apart. 
Tenderly bury tne fair young deaa— 
rausing to drop on his grave a tear; 
Carve un the wouden s.ab o’er his head: 
‘Pomevody’s darling slumberg here.”’ 


Unknown. 


BY CHARLES W. HUBNER, 
Not tul a voice snall say: 
‘It is the Judgment Day! 
O Earth! give up,.thy dead’— 
Ah! not till thig is eaia, 
Will it be ever known 
Who here, around this stone, 
In death’s sweet slumber softly rest, 
# wreath of roses on each breast. 


We only know that they, 

With honor, wore the gray— 

Badge of eternal fame— 

And in thy cause, O Seuth! 

Bore to the cannon’a mouth 

Thy crimson orifiam, 

And haiiea its star-cross, waving free, 
On many a field of victory! 


Bnough for us to know— 

for us they faced the foe! 

And tnough we carve “Unknown” 

On this memoria! stone, 

We feel that Glory claims 

For Fame no nobier uames 

Than theirs—these unknown soris of ours, 
Whose dust today we deck with flowers. 


Unknown—save unto God— 
Sleep on beneath the sod, 
O heroés o 

Day— 


wn, 


GALPHIN’S 


ah ier Ot his Q 
sight Nisan ea ~ 


isily be.sgen on | , 


18 West Mitchell, 
Facing Broad Street. 


We want you to feel that this store is your 

store. Anything it can do for your accom- 

modation, convenience or interest will be 

done with pleasure. Your interest is our 

interest. We are notin business for today 

only. It’s our life work. We are in Jove 

with it. Looking after every detail gives us 

pleasure, and to see it prosper and grow is 

the height of our ambition. ALL THIS WEEKS 
attractions are specially interesting. 


Men’s $2.50 Low Cut Shoes. ................. 51.48 a pair 
len’s $3.00 Vici Kid Shoes. ..,.....c.ce002+. 239 a pair 
Men’s $2.50 Vici Kid Shoes..........+ee+e2-. 1.95 a pair 
Ladies’ $2.50 Vici Kid Oxfords ............... 1.48 a pair 
Ladies’ $2.00 Vici Kid Oxfords ............... 1.25 a pair 
Ladies’ $3.50 Vesting Top Lace Shoes ........ 1.98 a pair 


Finest Silk Skirts, finest Brilliantine Skirts, finest Mohair Skirts, finest 
Novelty Suiting Skirts, made as good Skirts should be—lined, bound 
and stiffened with the best materials, shelf-emptying prices. 


Rich Black Satin Skirts... ......c..000-000--- 94.98 each 
Elegant Brocaded Silk Skirts..............-... 498 each 
Brocaded Brilliantine Skirts.................. 3-98 each 
Figured Mohair Skirts ......cccccccccccocsess 40 Gach 


Novelty Suiting Skirts........ccccccccccccesse 1.98 each 
98c each 


Gentlemen, we are after your trade, and if you will give us a showing 
we will save you some monsy. These prices are mad: to draw you 
our way: 


Gents’ Celluloid Collars .. Ic each 
Gents’ Wire Buckle Suspenders .,............10ca pair 
Gents’ 3-ply Cuffs .10c a pair 
Gents’ 3.ply Linen Collars .......cccccccwces: 814 each 
Gents’ Gauze Vests.. séccws GOCE 
Gents’ Outing Shirts pe a ee 
Gents’ Best Drill Drawers. . , 25¢ a pair 
Gents’ Challenge Drawers... 46c a pair 
Gents’ English Gloria Umbrellas..............49¢ each 


eesesegeeeeeevee eee 


The Ladies’ Furnishing trade is assuming large proportions these days; 
the up-to-date way of dressing demands Collars and Cuffs, Neck Ties, 
Band Bows, Shirt Studs and many other things. We are prepared for 


you. 


Ladies’ Linen Collars, newest shapes. ............10¢ 
Ladies’ Linen Cuffs, new shapes. . 15¢ 
Ladies’ Satin Band BowS .........5+-++0+--+-+-- 15€ 
Ladies” Satin String Ties .... 5 PES Fo 
Ladies’ Shirt Waist Sets 5 a. sna Senadss -onear ss Sc. ines 
Ladies’ English Gloria Parasols”, ...¢.....20.....4% 


; . ia \ es wm g ied iat: Niue 
Thousands of Atlanta’s smartest traders bury all their little things at our 
notion counters. It’s economy, it’s business. A small saving on every 
item of daily use counts ima year. 


Adamantine Pins ....1c paper 
Hair Pins ...........1¢ paper 
Garters 3c pair 
Mourning Pins.......2%4¢ box” 
Cake Toilet Soap... 


Curling Irons ....... 


Machine Oil, a bottle .. 
Safety Pins, a dozen. 
Hat Pins, a dozen .. 
Hose Supporters , 
Leather Belts.... 

Coin Purses. 
Pocketbooks ..... 

Hair Brushes ....... 
Corticelli Spool Silk ... 
Brush Binding, a yard. 


Dressing Combs,.... 
Tooth Brushes ..... 

Shoe Polish.... 
Best Spool Cotton .... 


.. 3i4c 


That Corset department is a Wonderful place. How isit vou always find 
a crowd there? Must be som® good reason. The corset chief knows her 
business--keeps the right kind; fits you correctly; you are pleased; you 
cume again—--and these prices are tempting. 


75c values cece e ee eT 0 
A aS 
Os we oc vcccestevteee 


e*eeee@est@oeeeneeeee @ 


Fancy Ribbons havs fashion’s favor this season. Ws have secured a lot 
of 300 pieces much under ruling prices. They are silk and the very 
latest styles, widths from 2 to 6 inches. You will find them on front 


bargain counter. 


Fancy All-Silk Ribbons................10c, worth double 
Fancy All-Silk Ribbons............+...15¢, worth double 
Fancy All-Silk Ribbons.....:... 19¢, worth double 


Closing out everything in Wash Goods at about half first of the season’s 
prices. We don’t want to take them into stock the first of August. 
The very nswest patterns and latest colorings are here. : | 


a 
Acai Gp. vccecccs cose ceveepigins ae @ pate 
Organdie Etoile rt eae ....9Ca yard 
Lattice Guimpure. .. 5c¢a yard 
Crown [ladras.... sncivsctdceeus eee yarn 
Cote tamie |. cc ccccedecs sasuke sete 
nots Mink LOO... och ccccks cdksntsccdecncan Sea Jae 
1Sinch Checked Linen.................-++...-5ea yard 


It’s always a good idea to buy staples whenever you can get them un. 
der ruling prices. You will nzed them soon, if not just row. 


Extra quality yard wide Sheeting............ Bs 
Trion 3 A Unbleached Drilling ee a 
Extra quality yard wide Bleaching................... 5¢€ 
Unbleached Canton Flannel scacveceneresees + SIO 
Cotton Batting, a package dine seUbudshethaweses- Oe 
Extra quality Dress Ginghams.............+++-++--..€ 
Satine Wis COMEIIN 05.5 ccc ccc ctvcreccctescs. -O9e 
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Manufacturers 


Pure Read 
Mixed Paints, | 


The Celebrated 


PIEDMON) | 
WHITE 
LEAD. 


—™ 
———h) 


Aurora 
Tinted Lead. 


rs 


Tripod’s Famous 
Shingle Stains...... 


Metallic Paints. 


Wagon and Imple- . 
ment Paints. 


Carriage Paints. 


Enamel Finish. 


Natural Wood 
Stains. 


ee F Hyd ‘ tz if 


Piedmont: Liquid: - » 
Wood Filler. "7 


Pure Colors 
Ground in Oil, * 
Pure Putty, 
Etc., Ete. 


Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers In 


Artists 
Material. 


Painters’ Supplies,, 
Window and 

Plate Glass, 

Etc.).. Ete. 


Write for Color Cards 
and Prices. 


The 


TRIPOD 
P AINT C0, ! 


Store and Office, | 
4land43 ff 
EAST ALABAMA ST, 
Factory, — af 


7/ and 79 


18 West Mitchell Street. 


ek Ae Pg ee 
~ Foie « } , 


yet. 


i In Time of Trouble 
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PRICE 


FIVE CENTS. 


You Are Welcome.... 


Merchants now visiting Atlanta will 
e most h I 
welcomed at the Wholesale House of the a 


Bass Dry Goods Co., 34 South Pryor Street. 


It will afford us much pleasureto meet you in person, 
to show you our place, and try and make your visit 


pleasant. We carry everything in the Dry Goods line, 
a complete stock of Notions, Ladies’ and Gent’s Furn- 


ishings and manufacture Ladies’ Capes and Skirts, 
Men’s Jeans Pants, Overalls and Drawers. You can 


count upen everything you buy of us being cheaper 


than will be sold by other Southern Jobbers---The 
Whole Story. 


WE BUY STRICTLY FOR CASH. 
WE CUT THE PRICE ON EVERY ARTICLE. 


If you want to buy or not, we want to 
meet you. We want you to make your 


headquarters at 34 5. PRYOR STREET. 


DRY GOODS. 
COMPANY | 


‘ATLANTA, GA., WEDNESDAY. MORNING. 


DRY GOODS 
COMPANY 


SPECIAL DRIVES 


Goods, Silks, 


37 PWHETEHALL 
~STREET~ 


The next three days in Dress 


Ladies’ and 


Gent’s Furnishin os, Ladies’ Ready-made Skirts, Wash Dress 
Goods, Table Linens, Towels, Napkins, Domestics, Notions, 
Linings and Findings at 37 WHITEHALL STREET. Here 


are a few of our many bargains, ' 


WASH DRESS GOODS SALE. 


1,000 Dress Patterns, Lawns, Organdies, Dim- 25 pcs. 72-in. fine white French Organdies, 
ities and Batistes, 10 full yards for full 2 yds. wide, worth Soc yd., while they last 19¢ 


1,200 Dress Patterns, beautiful Lawns, Organ- 49 108 pcs. plain and fancy Dress Ducks and heavy ] i 
dies, Dimities, sold at 15cand 19c yd., 10 yards C corded white Pique, worth 15c to 25c, all go at oC 


300 Dress Patterns, fine French Organdie, ] g 200 pcs. white Victoria Lawns and sheer white 
good styles and goods worth 25c yd., 10 yards C Checked Nainsook, 10 yds. to a customer for 28e 


LADIES’ SKIRTS MUST GO. 


112 Ladies’ high style Silk and Wool novelty Skirts, 
finest linings and extra well a. 
$7.50 values at 


80 Ladies’ fine black brocaded Silk Skirts, made of 
Silks worth $1.00 and $1.25 per yard, 4 08 
Skirts well made and worth $10.00 for 5 

300 Wrappers, plain and trimmed, made of good 
Percale, all fast colors and will close out Ar 


quickly at 
BIC loc 


163 Ladies’ tine Skirts in black and fancy, made of 
Wool goods and Mohair and Wool, regular 
price $2.50, now 


196 Ladies’ fine black [Mohair Sicilian, black corded 
Serges and fancy All-wool and Silk and 
Wool $5.00 Skirts 


238 Ladies’ beautiful black [Mohair and Silk, black 
All-wool Brocades and fancy Silk and 
Wool mixtures, $6.50 values 


500 bolts fine all Silk. Rib- 
bons, 2 to 3 inches wide. . 
300 bolts all Silk Ribbons, 
Nos. 9-12 and 16 

200 dozen very fine Empire 
Fans, 39¢ values for 


34 S: 


$1.00 72 inch all German 

Linen table damask.. 

$1.25 72inch all Linen Gore. 

man Satin Damask 

$1.00 Gloria Serge Umbrellas 
26 and 28 inch at 


Ladies’ 25c fast black regular 
made Hose at 

Ladies’ bleached Vests, full 
taped, good ones 

Ladies’ 39c silk taped Vests, 
to close out 


1 table All Linen Torchon Laces, 
worth 20 to 30c 8c 


500 bolts fine Valencienne 
Laces, 12 full yards for Oc 


100 dozen large size heavy 
Cotton Towels at 3c 


50 pieces 54-inch Turkey | 
Red Table Damask. ............ iF 


Best quality 5-4 Table Oil- Ae 


cloth at 

100 pairs fine Nottingham 

Lace Curtains worth $3.50. 8c 

200 Sample Nottingham Lace Cure 

tains worth $4.0o0to $5.00 FI 98 
i : 

25 pieces best quality Tur- 

key oiled red table linen 


56 inch cream Damask all 
German linen 


Ladies’ Flag Belts, all seams 6c 3 
good ones at C 


Ladies’ fine all Leather Belts, 10 
black and tans C 


Belding’s best wash and filo Hj { 
Embroidery Silks at 


PRYOR 


-STREET- 


HELLO, VETERANS 


u have to communicate wk the home folks, nothing is as quick and Satisfactory as the Long Distance Telephone.— 
quicker, but the Long Distance Telephone is instantaneous,” and you don't have to wait for an answer. 


If yo 


“AND VISITORS 


“The mail is quick, the telegraph is 


Cartersville, Ga. 
Cave Spring, Ga. 
Cedartown, Ga. 
Chipley, Ga. 
Columbus, Ga. 
Concord, Ga. 
Conyers, Ga. 
Covington, Ga. 
Crawfordville, Ga. 
Decatur, Ga. 
Demopolis, Ala. 
Douglasville, Ga. 
East Point, Ga. 
Fairburn, Ga. 
Faunsdale, Ala. 
Forsyth, Ga. 


Austell, Ga. 
Baconton, Ga. 
Barnesville, Ga. 
Benton, Ala. 
Bolingbrook, Ga. 
Byron, Ga. 
Camak, Ga. 
Camilla, Ga. 


Fort Valley, Ga. 
Gainesville, Ga. 
Girard, Ala. 
Greensboro, Ala. 
Greensboro, Ga. 
Greenville, Ga. 
Griffin, Ga. 
Hamburg, Ala. 
Hamilton, Ga. 
Hampton, Ga. 
Harlem, Ga. 
Harmony Grove, Ga. 
Hazen, Ala. 
Jefferson, Ga. | 
Jonesboro, Ga. 
Langley, S. C. 


Residence Telephones 


Norwood, Ga. 
Ocklocknee, Ga, 
Oglethorpe, Ga. 
Opelika, Ala. 
Orrville, Ala. 
Oxford, Ga. 
Palmetto, Ga. 
Pelham, Ga. 
Phoenix City, Ala. 
Prairieville, Ala. 
Prattville, Ala. 
Rome, Ga. 
Rutledge, Ga. 
Selma, Ala. 
Smithville, Ga. 
Smyrna, Ga. 


Leesburg, Ga. 
Lithia Springs, Ga. 
Lithonia, Ga. 
Lovejoy, Ga. 
Macon, Ga. 
Madison, Ga. 
Manchester, Ga. 
Marietta, Ga. 
Marion, Ala. 
Marshallville, Ga. 
Meigs, Ga. 
Montezuma, Ga. 
Monroe, Ga. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Newberne, Ala. 
Newnan, Ga. 


Social Circle, Ga. 
Stone Mountain, Ga, ~ 
Sunnyside, Ga. — 
Scotts, Ala. 
Thomson, Ga, 
Tuskegee, Ala. 
Thomasville, Ga. 
Union Point, Ga. 
Uniontown, Ala. 
Villa Rica, Ga. 
Warm Springs. 
Wetumpka, Ala. 
Warrenton, Ga. 
Winder, Ga. 
Winterville, Ga. 
Waynesboro, Ga. 


A Telephone 


the Value of the telephone can not be esti- 
mated. Witha : 


Burglar in Your House 
police aid may be obtained while the house- 
breaker waits. 


In Case of Fire 


the engines may be called mo 
than any other way. 


If an Accident Occurs 
the telephone is the rapid messenger who 
hurries the ambulance and surgeon to your 


relief. 


re speedily 


Long Distance Instruments 


No Obsolete Crank Devices, 
But Automatic--Up-to-Date. 


|) SouTm ERN BELL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY, i 
st 3 South. exyor Street, -  - . 2% 


$2.00 Monthly and Upwards. 


so@ 


Metallic Circuits. 


een Gee). 


is worth to you according to the 
number and character of people 
you can reach. A list of five hun- 
dred people is worth one-half of a 
list of one thousand. A City Di- 
rectory with half of the people’s 


names is of no value. 
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GENERAL FITZHUGH LEE. 


a 


The paradox reached the climax of po- 
tentiality and picturesqueness when Gen- 
erals Wheeler and Lee stepped out of the 
gray into the biue to fight for the honor 
of the same flag they favght when there 
Was no unbn. 

The world has never seen a greater evy'- 
dence of patriotism. Thirty-four years ago 
exponents of the chivairous south turned 
their backs on the call that sent long mass- 
es of blue-coated battalions swarming out 
of Washington to crush-a newly bom fre- 
public; today they turn their backs on 
blué battalions again, but on the other 
side of the death line. 

What could better evidence the recogni. 
tion: by a former foe of a glorious example 
of the tru bravry of th south and the 
total oblivion of sectional prejudice in thig 
booming Dixie of ours? 


Emerson says a man attains to glory only 
once in this preparation for another exist- 
ence we hear so much about. There are 
two instances in 2 present struggle for 
humanity with a nation that knows no hu- 
manity that do not evidence this theory. 
When the battle cry first flashed lightning- 
like from contiment to continent and two 
mighty nations were trembling on the 
verge of bloody combat, what was it that 
summoned Joe Wheelér and Fitzhugh Lee 


from their retirement from the military | 


Sr 


stagebefcre the footlights aga'n to turn the 
haughty bigotry of an erstwhile power into 
the helpless wail of a dying dynasty, when 
they had already sacrificed everything but 
mere existence *’midst the swinging sing of 
the carrying guns of the bloody sixties? 
Why is it'that.Lee and Wheeler, who once 
fought the stars and stripes for the honor 
of a peeple should be called upon in the 
present crisis to fight for the stars and 
Stripes for the honor of 


eray-whiskered man who, despite the heavy 
Weight of Father Time on his shoulders, 
Climbed a .palm tree the other day while 
the bullets played whining symphonies 
around his ears, to get a glimpse of his 
cold-blooded victims around Santiago’s 
trenches. » 

What An honor that tnis seemingly invul- 
nerabie little man should be selected out 
of all the other muchiydauded blue-coats 
of the United States cae se go into the 
very thigkest of the rain storm of shot and 
shell around Santiago, bushwhacked by 
damnable dons on every side, but with a 
valor characteristic of his whole career, 
and as usual, seéing the heels of his ene- 
mies puncturing the air as the smoke of 
battle cleared away. ‘‘Come on,” is Joe 
Wheeler’s motto. The guvernment knew it, 
and that is why Joe Wheeler, commanding 
the cavalry of the United States army, has 
been selected to fill one of the most respon- 
sible positions in the United States forces. 
Moreover, that is why Toral, realizing the 


: the same people?, 
What am exceptional trihute to the little ; 


Jip 
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Lee During the Civil War. 


a 


a 


stuff he had to contend with, surrendered 
his forces rather than see them go down 
in ignominious defeat, 


And now, on this 20th day of July, when 
thousands of old heroes of the gray are 
flying toward’ the Gate City to dwell 
for a time in the loveeof comradeship, and 
to talk of old battlefields and of well-won 
victories, many a sympathetid heart will 
turn toward Lee and Wheeler, who have 
answered another call for their country, 
and who are experiencing the trials and 
tribulations of the sixties over again. And 
how that old convention hal) will echo 
and re-echo until it seems as if the very 
rafters will fall, with hearty cheers from 
thousands of old confederate throats. at 
the mention of their names. And there 
will be many a reminiscence of Richmond, 
Gettysbrug, Chickamauga and Atlanta, 
and many a sincere regret that - these 
gallant heroes are not in frent of the same 
boys as of old. There will be two vacan- 
cies in the confederate camp this year. 
Thirty-four years of peace, and the nat- 
ural course of human events, have served 
to thin the groups that once surrounded 
bright campfires sending a go'den glamour 
athwart many a southern sky, and leav- 
ing only unmarked stones or green-cov- 
ered mounds as monuments to men’s brav- 
ery. And these old vets are on the march 
again, more than willing, if physcial dis- 
abilities were removed, to take their 
places beside the men they fought, under 
the folds of Old Glory. The fighting spir- 
it. latent for so many years, awakes at 
the booming of the guns, and this reunion, 
in time of war, with different issues at 
atake, and with two such representatives 
in the field, will be the most remarkable 
and the most demonstrative ever held. 

But where were they at this time in 18H? 
The confederacy had begun to totter. The 
very heart of Dixie had been prostrated 
by the federals. Sherman, closing in around 
Atlanta, was proceeding on his famous 
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march to the sea. Grant with his re-en- 
forcemenis was hammering away on the 
tired, helpless, yet indomitable confeder- 
ates in the neighborhood of Richmond and 


| Petersburg. Fitzhugh Lee, with his divis- 


fon of: cavalry, was with Robert E. Lee, 
near Richmend, constantly fighting® and 
skirmishing Over the surrounding country 
to drive the yankees back. Occasionally 
a defeat, and again a notable victory was 
his. At just about this time Lee was 

‘fighting: somewhere between Richmond 
and Raplidan; forcing, Grant around to 
Petersburg, 

Then it was that Grant began his pulver- 
izing methods, “Southern blood,’ was his 
war cry—‘southern blood by the drop if 
it takes rivers of oars.”” Looking the alter- 
native squardély in the face the southern 
people girded their loina for the last at- 
tack, with the determination to do what 
they could—and then die! Once more the 
tide of battle rolled away from Richmond 
only to surge up again, redder and rough- 
er around brave little Petersburg. Then 
the year’s siege in which Grant, having 
failed to conquer even at the sacrifice of 
s:x livés for one, was forced to sit sulleniv 
and wait the slow but certain process of 
attrition. The day of reckoning had come. 
Petersburg fell! Then Richmond, and all 
Was over, Fitz Lee was in ft all, never 
flinching in the thickest of thé fight, a 
leader among ten thousand, and though 
conquered, a. leader stijl. 


The next appearance of Lee on the pub- 
lic stage was when he was appointed 
United States consul at Havana. The pub- 
lic is familiar with how the stood bravely 
at his post during the approaching crisis, 
even at the peril of his own life and the 
safety of his family. When President Mc- 
Kinley summoned all the Americans off 
the island just before the declaration of 
war, the gallant confederate would not 
consent to leave until every subject of 
Uncle Sam thad been safely landed on 

American soil. His career at Havana 
alone would have won for him world-wide 
reputation. 

After the blowing up of fhe ill-fated 
Maine not a littl amusement was created 
in Washington by the discovery that Liev- 
tenant Ramon de Carranza, a naval attache 
of the late Spanish legation, had taken of- 
fense at the testimony given by Captain 
Sigsbee and General Lee concerning the 
Maine disaster, considering it a gross re- 
fiection on the honor of the Spanish navy, 
and had challenged both gentlemen to mor: 
tal combat. The challenge sent to Captain 
Sigsbee reached his address after he had 
left Washington to take charge of his ship, 
and was opened by a member of his fam- 
lly who, thinking it an excellent joke, past- 
ed it in the household scrapbook. What 
became of the one addressed to General 
Lee is not known. Afteh the period of eight 
days in which both the challenged parties 
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Wheeler During the Civil War. 


- 


posted as poltroons after the most approved 
Spanish version of fhe cGode. 

In recognition of his excellent services, 
General Lee was. appointed a major gen- 
eral in the army May fth, and is now in 
command of the Seventh army corps, con- 
sisting of 9,000 men,, located at Tampa. He 
is anxious to give another jllustration of 
his fighting abilities, and will | probably 
be sent to join Shaftér with the army of 
invasion in a short while. Then the Dons 
bad better look to their quarters. 

In July, 1864, Wheeler was around Atlanta 
in the. very front'of the numeérous bat- 
tles Hood was waging ‘with Sherman. His 
cavalry had innumerable engagements, and 
in the majority was victorious. As a 
historian puts it: 

“Karly on the nmrorning’ of the 224 Sher- 
man's army was in active preparation for 
an advance, Tiney found the intrenchments 
in front of Schofiddd and Thomas abandon- 
ed by the confederates, and a general ad- 
vance was ordered. Schofield’s head of col- 
umn came im full view of the city, at the 
Howard house. (No. 6 on the map.) 

‘““he confederates had irtrenehed on the 
hills opposite their skirmishers holding 
Clear creek. The foecerals bexan shelling 
and the confederates retired behind their 
intrenchments. About noon Hardee’s corps 
attacked the federals under Dodge—the 
confederattes having succeeded in getting 
in the rear of the Sixteenth corps. Har- 
dee’s left came out in full view of Atlanta. 
The fightting was desperate, but re-enforce- 
anents from Logan coming at this time, the 
confederate ‘troops were compelled to give 
way. Sherman, from the Howard house, 
had the field (occupied by Logan) in ful! 
view, and ordéred Schofield to mass his ar- 
tillery an@ open on-the confederate fianks. 
Att this time Cleburne and Mamey’s dis 


visions moved out into the rear. but were 


soon surrounded and suffered heavy losses. 
The confederate line pressed on. however, 
to Bald Hill and began the ascent to at- 
tack the federals on Leggett’s hill. Leg- 


| gett had-just repelled an attack from the 


rear when Cheatham’s assault was made. 
Part of the,federal forces were pushed 
back to the Georgia railroad, ere they 


were to answer, both them were doubtlesg ; formed a new line.. Cheatham now pushed 
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GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 
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forward in front of a federal force which 
had in the morning’ become a half mile 
ahead of the main.lne, and the confederate 
forces moving forward peured volley after 
volley into the féderals, causing them to 
fall back. Here is was that DeGress’s bat- 
tery was captured by the confederates 
breaking through the federal lines and turn- 
ing the guns against them. They were sub- 
= retaken by the federals, 

: e crisis of the battle had been sed. 
Yet the confedefates again and agaln at- 
tacked the federajls, only to be renulsed 
and again driven back. That night Hardee 
withdrew his right wine (Cleburne and 
Maney’s dtvisions) to the ridge between 

gar creek and Entrenchment creek, keep- 
ing his left in easy connection with’ the 
Atlanta fortifications, occupied by Wal- 


thall’s and Stovall's brigades. The battle 
of. Atlanta was over.” 

Following is a dispatch which Wheeler 
sent General Hardee on the 22d: 

‘“‘Headquartefs Cavalry Corps, Lieuten- 
ent General Hardee—Several more of my 
scouts have come in all corroborating the 
report I sent you this morning that Gen- 
era] Garrard had moved toward Covington 
with his division. Sha‘l I pursue and 
break up Garrard, or shall I detach a 
force to follow him? Very respectfully 
your obedient servant, 

“J. WHEBLER, Major General,” 

General HMiardes answered that it would 
be impossible to spare General Wheeler or 
any of his force at that crisis. 
: After the war General Wheeler settled 
down in this home in Alabama and has 
been a familiar figure in the halls of con- 


and thin, .sharp features attract attention 
everywhere and the visitors in the house 
galleries always study him and admire. hisi 
interesting personality. He has been ape 
pointed major general in the present wat 
and is now in Cuba in command of the’ 
cavalry with General shafter. He hag ale! 
ways weem known as the most dashing’ 
confederate cavalry army leader in th@ 
western army and is now wolding higt! 
rank under the same flag with General J. 
H. Wilson, whom he fought so often and! 
so bitterly in the war petween the states.' 
At the age of sixty-two the veteran ds Tree 
markabiy active and is perfectly able to 
stand the hardships of one more cam-' 
paign. 

When the civil war broke out he_ was 
serving as a cavalry lieutenant tn New 
Mexico, but he resigned early in 1861 and 
entered the confederate army, where he 
was promoted to the command of a regi- 


gress for sixteen years. His white on 


‘ment, brigade, division and army corps. He 


was the hero of so many dashing exploits 
that he rose to the rank of senior cavalry 
general of the confederate armies. The 
congress at Richmond thanked him for his 
distinguished services, and the South Car- 
Olina legislature thanked him in the name 
of the state for his defense of Aiken. 

Wheeler was called “‘Fighting Joe’’ in the 
confederate army because he was the most 
restless and active man "in ‘the service in 
his unceasing efforts to worry the enemy. 

Wheeler and Lee will be the toasts of the 
coming reunion. 


TWO HO 


The two capitals of the confederacy, 
Montgon.ery and Richmond, could not un. 
der any circumstances give Mrs. Jefferson 
Davis and her charming daughter, Miss 
Winnie, a.mcre enthusiastic welcome than 


’ wthéy will receive right here in this historic 


center of the civil war. 

It will be of interest to the readers of 
the present generation to recall the olden 
days when the wife of the confederate 
president was a powerful social and polit- 
ical factor in a great republic. Mr. T. C, 
DeLeon, in his ‘‘Rebel Capitals,” has the 
following pen picture of the president’s 
household at Richmond: 

“But the novelty most remarked in so- 
ciety was the household of President 
Davis. Soon after the government was 
firmly established in Richmond, the state 
of Virginia placed at his disposal a plain 
but comfortable house; and here, with 
only the ladies of his familv and his private 
secretary, he livea with the quiet simplic- 
ity of a private citizen. 

“It will hardly be invading her sacra 
privata to say that the president’s lady 
did everything to remove false ideas that 
sprung up regarding the social atmos- 
phere of the executive ‘mansion. She was 
at home every evening, and collecting 
round her a staff that numbered some of 
the most noted men and brilliant women 
both of the stranger and resident society, 
assured al] her varied guests a warm wel- 
come and pleasant visit. In this circle 
Mr. Davis would, after the trying business 
of the day, give himself an hour’s restora- 
tion before entering on labors that went 
far into the night; and favored friends and 
chance visitors alike here met the man, 
where they expected the official. | 

“Austere and thoughtful at al) times, 
rarely unbending to show the vein of 
humor hidden deep under his stern exte- 
rior, and having besides the dfvinity that 
doth hedge, even a republican president, 
Mr. Davis was never calculated for per- 
gonal popularity. Even in the early days 
of his career he forced by his higher quali- 
tles, rather than sought by the acts of a 


_ trickster, the suffrages of his people; and 
they continued to cast their shells for him, 


even while they clamored that he was ‘the 


just.’ 
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“Whatever grave errors reflecting crit-. 


fcism may lay at his door; whatever share 
in the ruin of the south, the future histo- 
reans may ascribe to his unswerving self- 
will and unvarying faith in his own power 


—fo OMe who traces his career from West 


Point to the new St. Helena—will call them 
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MRS. VARINA JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


She and Miss Winnie will reach Atlanta tomorrow. 
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bright eyes speaking most eloquently that 


sm about who best deserve the fair. 
ioe an once thet winter General 
Johnston moved through the rooms, fol- 
lowed by all eyes, and calling up memo- 
ries of subtle strategy and hard-won vic- 
tory. Sometimes the burly form of«Long- 
| ared, ever 
psn eaaiee? in whom he delighted; or 
the long beard of Hood, whose name ret 
ready began to shine with promise of its 
future brilliance, towered over the throng 
of leading editors, ‘senior wranglers’ from 


both houses of congress, and dancing men 


wasting their time in the vain effort to 


ae not only the chosen ten thousand 


were called, Sturdy artisans with ger 
best coats and hands scrubbed to = 
proper point of cleanliness for shaking se 
president’s, were always there. Money 
men came, with speculation in their yo 
and lobby members trying to raed - 
therein; while country visitors, a pd 
screwed their courage UP to the despera " 
point of being presented, always Gropped 
Mr. Davis's hand, = if its not over cor 
sp burned,them. 
ag ‘an levees, on the whole, if odd wk 
hibitions, were at least useful in letting t : 
public have 4@ little glimpse of the inne 
workings of the great machine of — 
ment. And they proved, even more than : : 
social evenings, thé ease of right me 
which Varina Howell Davis wore er 
title of ‘the first lady in the land. a 
One more reference to war times. pore 
respondent thus describes in The * apc 
erate Veteran a visit to Mr. Davis when 
he was imprisoned in Fortress wou nga 
‘When President Davis, with his w me 
entertained a niece and two lady friends 
who were allowed to visit him at — 
Monroe, on the 4th of July, 1866; an ogg 
dent occurred showing the petty spite o 
General Miies, now commender of the 
United States army. We sat with open 
doors in the outer room of the casemate, 
d on the mat outside lay 
gun President 


‘surrounded by: those | 


_ 


| property. Our hero talked with that match- 


less charm and power for which he was so 
distinguished, while we marveled at his 
calmness his apparent spiritual and in- 
tellectual superiority to his surroundings. 
History, literature, poetry—all were touch- 
ed upon. Only the present was ignored, and 
no word was said of what was, of course, 
uppermost in our thoughts; the south and 
her cruel fate, and the unhappy case of her 
chosen chief, 

‘““Phen a step was heard advancing. It 
was General Miles in all his pomp and 
glory, sword by his side, and with a 
haughty, ill-mannered air and swagger 
and face that never turned aside to give 
the slightest token of recognition to Pres- 
ident Davis or the least sign of courtesy 
to the ladies with him; but as he reached 
the doormat this mighty conqueror ana 
tyrant paused a moment, and, without 
vouchsafing us a glance, he deliberaiely 
kicked the dog with h‘s heavy bvot, and 
sent him howling across the grounds, 
Then he moved on, We ladies exchanged 
looks that spoke volumes, but Mr. Davis 


continued his conversation with unruffted 


countenance and demeanor.’ 

The Richmond Times ctates concerning 
Generai Miles: 

‘To read Mrs. Davis’s. book and see the 
mass of evidence there collected is enough 
to make one’s blood boil with indignation, 
She says, on page 643: ‘Men may De for- 
given who, actuated by prejudice, exhibit 
bitterness in the first hours of their tri- 
umph; but what excuse can bé offered 
for one who in cold blood deifberately or- 
ganizes tortures to be infjicted and super- 
intends for over a year their application 
to the quivering form of an emaciated, 
exhausted, helpless prisoner, who, the 
whole south proudly remembers, though 
reduced to death’s door, unto the end 
neither recanted his faith, fawned upgn his 
persecutor, nor pleaded for mercy.’ 


“Again, in her book, page 767, Mrs. Davis- 


says: ‘One day General Miles came to 
the prison and said something not recalled 
with sufficient clearness for repetition, but 
of such an insulting character that Mr, 
Devis sprang at the bars and said, as 
General Miles recoiled: “But for these, 
Davis, his. widow 


. you should | Qo me now.’’.” tr 


two ladies are not only the most promi- 
nent figures in the southern colony in the 
metropolis, but they are’ the recipients of 
much attentian ffom the most famous men 
and women of the world when they visit 
this country. :. 

Mrs. Davis fis the granddaughter of Gov- 


ernor Howell, of New Jersey, the intimate. 


friend of General Washington, She waé 
born at Vicksburg, Miss., and her father 
was a wealthy and prominent planter of 
that state. She is a lady of gracious man- 
ners, great tact amd personal magnetism, 
and it is impossible to be in’ her presence 
without feeling the influence of her strong 
personality. Despite her ill health during 
recent years, she has taken an active in- 
terest in the rushing events of this excit- 
ing period. Only a few days ago she wrote 
a timely newspaper article in which she 
deprecated the unjust criticisms of our 
army and cabinet officials, who are con- 
ducting the war with Spain. She expresses 
the opinion that such chiticism does more 
harm than good, and says that in war op- 
timism as almost as indispensable as gun- 
po'wder, 

Of course it goes without saying that 
While Mrs. Davis is a ggnuine American 
in sentiment, she is still devoted to the 
lost cause, and the men and women who 
are dearest to her are those who followed 
the fortunes of the confederacy. 

Miss Winnie Davis is a favorite every- 
where, north and south, in every circle 
that feels the charm of her bright pres- 
ence. Born in the white house of the con- 
federacy, she was an infant when her il- 
lustrious father wag captured by Wilson’s 
cavalry in Georgia, and sent to a prison 
cell, but she has grown up under influences 
and in an environment which could not 
fail to make her anything but the daughter 
of the confederacy. 

That was a thrilling seene at the Hous- 
ton confederate reunion, when General John 
B. Gordon led Miss Winnie om the stage 
before the delighted eyes of 10,000 veterans. 

“Oomrades,’’ said the general, “let me 
introduce to you the daughter of Jefferson 
Davis—the daughter of the confederacy— 
Our daughter!’’ 

Ten thousand sturdy véterans sent up 4 
rebel yell which made the welkin ring, and 
shook the building to its foundations. 

And Miss Winnie? Those who were pres- 
ent say that the fair girl, modest as a 
violet, but with a queenly grace worthy 
of the occasion, bowed to the oid soldiers 
and smiled sweetly, with a tear drop or 
two sparkling in her bright eyes, and alto- 
gether she looked so charming that the 
vets would doubtless have started another 
revolution, then and there, if she had 
given the signal. 

She was the center of attraction at the 
Houston reunion, and the ovations ten- 
dered her were of an overwhelming char- 
acter, severely taxing her powers of phys- 
ical endurance 

In personal appearance Miss Winnle 
somewhat resembles her mother, but some 
of her intellectual qualfties strongly re- 
semble those of her father. She has bril- 
liant literary genius, as all readers of her 
novel and her magazine articles will readily 
admit, and if she continues to write, it is 
safe to say that she will make a prominent 

lace for herself in the front rank of Amer- 

an writers. She ig more foxtunate, how- 
ever, than many literary women, in keep- 


jing in toueh with the living world. around 


her. She is at home in every circle, and is 
loved and admired by young and old alike, 

If the seconfederate presiden?’s daughter 
would permit it, she would be thrust into 
prominence as an international belie, for 
she is as popular with distinguished Eu- 
ropeans as she is with her Own country- 
men. But her life still shows just a tinge 
of ‘the sadness which naturally follows in 
the wake of a lost cause. She cares noth- 
ing for the gay frivolities of society. It. is 
enough for her to be with her mother, and 
share with her the glorious memories of 
the past and the touching a gd of the 
Drave and tender hearts which have been 
so true to them through all] the vicisitudes 
of fortune. 

Atlanta is proud to welcome within her 
¢a these two noble women, and their 
foyal reception is only a faint indication 
of the popular sentiment behind it. 


MEMORIES OF DIXIE. 
By “Old South.” 


Boy heroism has been a favorite theme 
with bards and sages in every period of 
the world’s history. 

Most vente orators know by heart the 
spirited linés of Mrs. Hemafis touching the 
sad fate of Casabianca onthe Diazing 
Farah deck of the French. battleship 
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MISS WINNIE DAVIS, 
Daughter of the Confederacy. She will be the-guest of Mrs. Frank Ellis. 
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faster at the recital of Browning’s tribute | 


to the boy courier, who brought the wel- 


come news to Napoleon that Lanes had: 


effected a lodgment in the market placé 
at Ratisbon, and having delivered his mes- 
sage, straightway fell dead at the feet 
of the emperor. 

Such incidents have not been wanting in 


ALL, EFFORTS 
SSLD. 


MER 


our confederate history. These incidents 
deserve to live in song and story, nor 


‘the fight. 


should they wait to be exhumed by some 
future Dryasdust from some dusty garret | 
or moldy cellar. 

One of the most quiet and least oOb- | 
trusive citizens of Atlanta is Dr. W. M. 
Durham. I+ is known to but a few outside 
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of a@ small ci-cle that when a mere l1ad@ 
he was conspic. ows for his personal dar- 
ing as a confede:ate soldier. At the or- 
ganization of the regiment (Forty-second) 
General R. J. Henderson was elected colo- 
nel, Colonel R. J. Maddox, at present one 
of Atlanta’s noblest citizens, was chosen 


- Jieutenant colonel, end Colonel W. H. Hul- 
bey 


ajor. The. regiment had a most 
éventful history, enduring much hardness 
both in the west and east, Its ranks were 
composed of the best fighting material, but 
not one in that gallant apfay surpassed in 
deliberaté, 
soldier, Billy Duriam. Colonel Hulsey re- 
marked to the writer that he hardly knew 
how this slender, beardless stripling, less 
than fifteen years of age, effected his en- 
listment. In a little while, however, it was 
ascertained that he was not physically 
able to carry the full equipment of a s0i- 
dier in the ranks. It was, therefore, 
agreed to remove him to headquarters, 
where he was designated orderly to the, 
acting adjutant. In this capacity he was 
found to be thoroughly reliable and ef-, 
ficient. It was observed that whenever 
the battle was on he promptly shouldered 
his musket and went into the thickest of. 
He was not absent from a single 
important engagement of his regiment from 
the date of its organization to its final sur- 
render at Bentonville, N. C. At Baker's. 
Creek, Chickasaw Bayou, Resaca, New) 
Hope, in the battles around Atlanta, Jones- 
boro, Franklin, Nashville, whenever and 
wherever the leaden storm was fiercest, 
young Durham was at his post and be- 
haved with the steadiness of a vetéran. 

During the latter months of the war, 
although but about seventeen years of 
age, he was promoted to the adjutancy 
of the battle-scarred and fearfully depleted’ 
regiment, whose fortunes he was proud 
to share. Said Colonel Hulsey: “He was 
unaffectedly modest, but utterly fearless, 
whether in the bivouac or on the hard- 
fought field.” 

His commanding officers relate many 
things that illustrate his personal gal- 
lantry, but the writer shall confine hime- 
self to a single incident that occurred dur- 
ing the siege of Vicksburg. In the midst 
of this protracted siege when our half-. 
starved troops were closely beleaguered 
and sorely pressed by Grant’s well pro- 
visioned army, young Durham performed 
@ perilous deed that saved at least a score 
of lives. On the occasion referred to ©@ 
yankee battery was heavily shelling that 

art of the confederate lines where thé 

orty-second Georgia was stationed. Sud- 
denly there was the shriek of a rifled shell 
that fell into our intrenchments. AS 
usual there was demoralization and flight. 
Young Durham, however, with the utmost 
coolness, seized the shell, the fuse. still 
burning and sizzling, and hurled it over 
the breastworks, where it almost instantly 
exploded with a terrific noise. 

This daring feat of the soldier lad wag 
worthy of Sergeant Jasper, of revolution- 
ary fame. It may serve to remind us of 
the boldness of DeLorge when, in the 
presence of Francis I and his court, leaped 
the barrier at a single bound and recovered 
the glove which a haughty and heartless 
beauty had cast into the arena as a test 
of loyalty to her charms. The latter, how- 
ever, was a foolhardy venture—the former 
was the truest chivalry. 

Many such deeds of genuine knighthood 
remain unsung and unahronicied. But it 
will not always be s0. 
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DIAMONDS, PEARLS, RUBIES AND ALL THE COLORED GEMS 
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TO MINGLE WITH THEIR FATHERS 


ee) 


There Are Delegates ffom a Hundred Camps Located in Every 
Southemn Stale Who Have Come To Honor the Occasion, 


a 


the veterans jn Charleston, finding them- 
Selves barred by the constttution of the 
new order, met and organized the United 
Sons of Confderate Veterans. In thie or- 
ganization they were given the pearty and 
cordial encouragement and indorsement of 
their fathers and thus the organization, 
smal! at first, hag gradually grown into 
the body that comes to Atlanta today to 
mingle with the fathers of the confeder- 
acy. 


The Sons in Richmond. 


The first reunion attended by the sons 


Was in Richmond, and when the young men 
appeared in the long liné of veterans, it 
was the cause of loud applause ang a great 
demonstration, afi 

The young men found themselves honored 
upon every hand and they were assured 
that they had a place, not only in the 
reunion parades, but in the hearts and 


ORDER |S THREE YEARS OLD 


Commander-In-Chlef Robert A. Smyth 
at the Head of the Organtzatlon, 


BRIEF REVIEW OF ITS HISTORY 


United Sons Confederate Veterans Will 
Take a Prominent Part in Parade 
and Reunion Programme, 

All Division Comman- 
ders Present 


By Royal Daniel. 

Wearing the mantle of their flltstrious 
fathers, 10,000 gons of veterans will mingle 
today with the veterans of the sixties and 
jend their voices to the rebel yell. This 
vast aggregation of ambitious and patriotic 
sons will lend a new interest to the re- 
unions of the warriors and gives promise 
of keeping alive the story of civil conflict 
long after the veterang have passed to 
their eternal rest. 

The United Sons of Confederate Veterans 
was organized three years ago in Charles- 
ton. There were but twenty young men 
who attended the first meeting and signed 
the roster, but the organization has grown 
rapidly and today there are more than 
3,000 names on the roster of the organiza- 
tion in the south. 

The first reunion the sons attended wag in 
Richmond, when but twenty camps were 
in existence. The attendance was small, 
for there were but few members. The next 
reunion was that held in Nashville last year 
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ROBERT A. SMYTH, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Sons of Confederate Veterans. 
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R. C. P. THOMAS, 
Commanding Kentucky Division, United’Sons Confederate Veterans. 


homes of those who loved the southern 
cause. 

At Nashville, when the order haq grown 
into large proportions, the same demon- 
stration was given them as in Richmond, 
only on a larger scale, and in Atlanta these 
same young men, with many new farces 
added to the long line, will find that they 
are welcome. 


The Organization of Sons. 


Robert A. Smyth, of Charleston, S. C., 
occupies the game position in the organiza- 
tion of the séns as does General John B. 
Gordon in the organization of the veter- 
ans. Mr. Smyth, who for two years has 
been commander-in-chief of the United 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, has been 
closely identified with the organization, and, 
in fact, was the prime mover in its organ- 
ization. Born of a prominent and aristo- 
cratic family of Charleston, southern to 
the core, he was reared among the most 
splendid traditions of the confederacy. 

At an early age he entered the South Car- 
Olina Military academy and would have 
graduated in the class of 1891, had not ill 
health prevented. Entering business life 
in Charleston, he found the companionship 
and comradeship of the veterans 
of that city congenial and jpleasant, and 
when ‘he found that the new constitution 
of the veterans’ order barred the sons 
from membership, he was the first to ag- 
itate the organization of a body for tne 
eons. In this new venture he was given 
all the aid and support necessary and the 
organization, under his direction, was ef- 
fected without difficulty. 

As commander-in-chief of the body, Mr. 
Smyth has demonstrated his great execu- 
tive ability. From twenty men he has, by 
the cordial support and co-operation of the 
state divisions, increased the membership 
to 3,000. 

There are now ten southern states in 
which there are state organizations. The 
division commanders of the sons are as 
follows: 

iM. L. Bonham, Anderson, 8. C. 

C. A. Bland, Charlotte, N. C. 

T. L. Trawick, Crystal Springs, Miss. 

P. H. Mell, Auburn, Ala. 

D. U. Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla. 


eee 


and fhe third reunion in Atlanta finds that 
the sons have increased more than ten- 
fold in number within the short period of 


one year. 
“Three years ago there were but twenty 


organized sons of veterans,”” said Com- 
mander-in-Chief Smyth yesterday. “Today 
there are 3,000 and next year there will be 
six times as many. The glory of the war 
wil] never fade so long a4 the, sons shall 
live and the stories of strife and conflict 
vill be told over and over again for the 
next half century. As commander-in-chief 
of the United Sons of Confederate Vete- 
rans I have seen that the order is not for ; 
a short existence. The organization has : 
been perfected and extended into many | 
states and now the entire southern terri- 
tory is covered. Wherever there is to be 
found a veterans’ camp there will also be 
a camp of sons.” 

Today there are 103 camps of sons in the 
southern states and in Georgia alone there 
are nearly thirty regularly organized and 
well represented at the reunion. 

History of the Organization. 

The history of the United Sons of Con- 

federate Veterans is brief, covering but 

ears. 

wad Carolina is the birthplace of the 
order and in the historic city of Charles- 
ton, just three years ag°, twenty sons of 
prominent and gallant veterans made o”. 
plication for membership in the peg’ 

which their fathers belonged. The y irr 
men were not only taken into the camp 0 
veterans, but were urged to work for or 
cfuits among their friends, being — 
or a most cordial welcédme. They went te 
work with a will and soon other oom get 
of sons were added to the long list o 


in the camp. 
ince dome the coalition of camps of 
yeterans throughout the south and by the 
constitution which was adopted by wo 
United Confederate Veterans, none bu 
veterans were allowed membership. Thus 
it was that the young men of Charleston 
who had joined the veterans’ camp found 
they were not entitled to membership in 
the new organization. 
And it was the coalition of the veterans Bl, 
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coalition held memberships in the camp of | 


MAJOR-GENERAL DUNCAN M. FI.ETCHER, 
Commanding Florida Division, United Sons Confederate Veterans. 
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Jesse Tenn, 


W. Spark, ay remtmenigh \ 
reen, Ky. 


R. c. P. Thomas, Bowing 
‘Bennett Hill, Dallas, Tex, 
H. N. Randolph, Atlanta, Ga. 
R. S. B. Smith, Berryviile, Va. 


List of Camp Commanders. 


The commanders of camps, ang their ad- 
dresses, are as follows: 
John W. Bennett, Waycross, Ga. 
John D. Walker, Sparta, Ga. 
W. I. Little, Louisville, Ga. 
Cc. W. Bocock, Houston, Tex. 
John W. Simpson, Spartanburg, 8.°C. 
. H. Williams, Yazoo City, Miss. 
J. Rickman, Hendersonville, N. C. 
E. Buggs, Pickins, 8. C. 
N. Miller, Manchester, Tenn. 
O. Daulzter, Orangeburg, S. C. 
B. Edwards, Darlington, 8. C. 
enry Binah, Charleston, 8. C. 
. 8. Moore, Crawfordville, Ga. 
R. Pillman, Cedartown, Ga. 
. K. Wheatley, Americus, Ga. 
J. Vickers, Fayetteville, Ga, 
. R. Mathews, Ocala, Fla. 
. W. Brunson, Florence. 
J. Kirkland, Camden, 8. C. 
Stockton, Jacksonville, Pla, 
LaFor, Charleston, 8. C. 
. Roberts, Jr., Barnwell, S. C, 
. Marion, Chester, 8s. C. 
. Burrows, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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R. Haile, Fort Mill. § 

E. Short, Elijay, Ga, 

L. Canebers, Homer, Ga. 

hn W. Shield, Thomson. 

orge W. Dick, Sumter, & C. 

. H. McLaw, Savannah, Ga. 

S. Ayers, Jefferson, @ 

. R. Walden, Richmord, Va. 

£ B. Buford, Roanoke, Va. 

W. J. P. Knichloch, Gharleston, 8 C. 

George D. Craw, Wilmington, N. C. 

H. H. Anderson, Louisa, Va. 

J. C. Watkins, Anderson, 8, C. 

L. J. More, Berryville, Va. 

John §. Picket, Norfolk, Va. 

Ed C. Mortz, Harrisburg, Va. 

A. D. Ransomé¢, Hampton, Va. 

W. B. Allen, Woodstock, Va 

James Maur, Nottawag, Va. 

I. H. Edwards, West Point, Va. 

E. P. McKissick, Asheville, N. C. 

P. H. Mell, Auburn, Ala. 

Dr. B. V; Horton, Winston, N. C. 

John L. Hardeman, Macon, Ga. 

E. H. Gibson, Madison, Va. 

E. L. Keyser, Shenandoah, Va. 

John H. Nelson, Leesburg, Va. 

Rev. D. J. Brian, Columbia, Ss. C. 

Brevard Nixon, Charlotte, Va. 

C. A. Durham, Marian, N. C. 
Richmond, Va. 
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Rev, Jasper K. Sbith, 
D. 8. Feerman, Balton, Tex. 

R. V. Royall, Mt. Pleasant, N. .C. 
Loland Huene, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. F. Alexander, Columbia, Tenn. 
W. D. Fox, Murphreesboro, Tenn. 
Thomas Boyers, Gallantin, Tenn. 
John M. Kinard, Newberry, S. C. 
J. O. Westfield, Greenville, 8. C. 
W. A. McCord, Lewisburg, Tenn. 
S. Y. DuPre, McClellanville, 8S. C. 
J. Allen Smith, Abbeville, 8. C. 
L. W. Simkins, Laurens, S. C 
E. C. Rice, Greenwood, 8. C. 

H, Y. Vance, Clinton, 8S. C. 

J. FT. Coz, Butler, & & 

J. T. Hunter, Pendleton, 8S. C. 

T. E. Stribling, Weneca. 
W. W. Davies, Atlanta, Ga. 
H. M. Stewart, Beaufort, 8S. C. 

B. W. Crouch, Saluda, 8. C. 

R. W. Gallaway, Dallas, Tex. 
Chauncey G. Stewert, Gaiveston, Tex. 
J. E. Sanders, Batesburg, S. 

. 8. V. Fulkerson, ~riston, Tenn. 
Joel C. Winn, Ninety-Six, 5S. C. 
Ss. J. Marshal, Morlington, W. Va 
R. C. Clark, Fayette, Mo. 

T. R. Morgan, Lexington, V4. 

J. W. Lillard, Decatur, Tenn. 
Charles J. Lesosne, Kingtree, 8. C. 
J. B. Laughridge, Austin, Tex. 

A. E. Adams, Phenix, 8. C. 

Ben Hawe, Louisville, Ky. 

Roger C. Jones, Selma, Ala. 

J. T. Prindercore, Alvin, Tex. 

C. E. Hutchinson, Flowery Branch, Ga. 
Oscar Brown, Laurenceville, Ga. 
L. Z. Tribble, Athens, Ga. 

L. McD. Carrard, Flamoth, Ky. 
ww. J. Mallard, Jr, Atlanta, Ga. 
George Snell, Bowling Green, Ky. 
J. W. C. Johnson, Rock Hill, 8. 8 
Has no commander, Culleoke, Tenn. 

The Georgia Organization. 

The organization of Sons in Atlanta dates 
back to the early spring of 1894, the prime 
purpose of that organization being for the 
purpose of taking part in all the memo- 
rial occasions, and the organization for 
the first time turned out in large numbers 
on April 26th of that year. 

Prominent among those who were inter- 
ested in the organization of this associa- 
tion are T. R. R. Cobb, Eb T. Williams, 
T B. Felder, R. B. Blackburn, W. J. Mal- 
lard, Jr., James W. Austin, George W. 
Connoars, L. C. Stacy, Henderson Hall- 
man and many others. : 

The association was a success from the 
very start and on Memorial Day, 1895, there 
were sixty men in the parade. They wore 
gray hats and sashes and badges and much 
interest was centered in this special feature 
of the memorial parade. The following 
were in command of the association for 
the three years preceding the (time the 
association went into the regular organ- 
ization of the United Sons of Confederate 
Veterans: T. B. Felder, W. J. Mallard and 
Henderson Hallman. 

After the reunion held in Nashville last 
year the association was reorganized in 
accordance with the plan of the United 
Sons of Confederate Veterans and was 
admitted into that organization as John B. 
Gordon camp No. 6, with Mr. W. W. Da- 
vies in command, R. C. Alston, first lieu- 
tenant commander; Joseph Pelham, second 
lieutenant commander; W. J. Mallard, sec- 
ond junior lieutenant commander; Ji A. 
Hynds, adjutant. 

The Jefferson Davis camp was organized 
only a few weeks ago, but is now a strong 
camp. It is commanded by W. J. Mal- 
lard, 

Since the appointment of Mr. W. W. 
Davies as captain in the Third Georgia 
regiment, United States volunteers, Mr. 
H. N. Randolph has succeeded him to the 
command for the state of Georgia of the 


Sons. 
Sketch of Robert A. Smyth. 

Robert Adger Smyth, commander in chief 
Sons of Confederate Veterans, is a native 
of Charleston, 8. C., where his father, J. 
Adger Smyth, himself a gallant confeder- 
ate veteran, is now filling the office of 
mayor of the ofd city by the sea. Com. 
mander Smyth has proved himself worthy 
of his ancestry, and justified the choice of 
the sons in electing him to the head of 
the federation. He has given his time, 
means and energy to the organization 

and out 


| Veterans will be held 


the history of the order. Under his inte.- 
ligent and energetic administration the 
number of camps of Sons has been largely 
increased and the individual membership 
more than doubled. He has succeeded in 
infusing a degree of interest and enthusi- 
asm never before exhibited in the guccess 
of the order, and of the reunion at Atlanta, 
and in consequence this attendance of 
Sons promises to be larger than on any 
previous occasion. Commander Smyth has 
exhibited the highest order of ability by 
surrounding himself with men of the fin- 
est character and capacity ard charging 
them with the conduct of the various 
branches of the order and of the details 
of the reunion, and it is confidently pre- 
dicted that his period of office will be look- 
ed back to and accepted as a model of 
success and among the brightest pages in 
the history of the Sons. 


EXERERCISES AT 
THE STATE CAPITOL. 


The business meetings of the Sons of 
in the hall of the 
house of representatives in the capitol. 
During the last session of the legis- 
lature, largely through the energetic and 
patriotic efforts of the Hon. T. B. Felder, 
of Fulton, a joint resolution of the ‘thouse 
and senate was passed, tendering the use 
of the capitol to the veterans and Sons of 


sons, an@ is embodied in their consti- 
tution. 

Business meetings will be held at the 
game place at 9 o’clock a. m. and 2:8 
o’clock p, m. on Thursaay, the 2ist, and at 
9 a. m. on Friday, the 22d. These meet- 
ings will be presided over by Commander- 
in-Chief Robert A. Smyth, of Charleston, 
B. C. There will thus be four business 
meetings held by the sons during. the -re- 
union. 

At the first meeting, in conformity. with 
the custom of former reunions, an address 
of welcome to the city will be delivered 
vy Mr. R. C. Alston, commander of John 
B. Gordon camp, Atlanta, Ga., and an 
address of wecome to the state by Mr. J. 
Q. Nolan, commander of Camp cC. T. 
Zechery, McDonough, Ga., as representing 
the sentiment and cause which brings all 
these sons of Dixie together in commemo- 
ration of the deeds of their fathers. 

W. J. Mallard, Jr., commander Camp 
Jefferson Davis, of Atlanta, will next ad- 
dress the assem®ly. 

Then will follow speeches by the com- 
mander-in-chief and the commanders of 


A CONFEDERATE HEROINE; 
MISS MARY A. H. GAY. 


Author of “Life in Dixie During the 
War.” . 

Six miles from Atlanta, in the pretty lit- 
tle town of Decatur, in a cottage made 
historic by the battles of July, 1864, lives 
the subject of this sketch. ) 

Previous to the confederate wer Miss 
Gay had compiled a little book of her own 
writings, entitled “The Pastor’s Story and 
Other Sketches.” Probably other works 
would have followed, but when the war be- 
gan she devoted herself to the confederate 
cause. Perhaps no woman in the south, in 
proportion to her means, did more for the 
comfort of the soldiers than she or lost 


more in heart treasure. 
of mercy in the confederate hospitals at 
Atlanta, 
weleome and succor at her cosy Decatur 
home. 
many dangers to visit her brother im camp, 
and when the cause she loved was waning 


She was an angel 
and the lowliest soldier found 


She walked many miles and braved 
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, JOHN W. SPARKS, 
Commander Tennessee Division United Sons Confederate Veterans. 
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DR. CHARLES A BLOND, 


Major-General Commanding North Carolina Division U. S. C. V. 


—— 


Veterana during the reunion. By agree- 
ment with the executive committee of the 
veterans, the sons were given the hall of 
the general assembly as the place where 
their business meeting should be he:d. 

The first meeting of the sons will occur 
on Wednesday afternoon at 2:30 o'clock p. 
m. This meeting will be presided over 
in the beginning by the commander of 
the Georgia division, Mr. H. N. Randobph. 

At the first reunion of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans in Richmond in 189 the 
precedent was est2olished that the com- 
mander of the state where tae reunion 
was heli should preside at the formal 
opening of the reunion at the first business 
meeting. This rule is now a jaw with the 


DODSON PRINTERS’ 
SUPPLY COMPANY. 


As in every other branch of commerce 
and in every other division of the utile 
arts, Atlanta easily leads her mighty sis- 
ters of the marvelous new south in the 
expansion and improvement of printing, 
that “art preservative of all the arts.” 
There is no mere empty form of words in 
the assertion of the Georgia city’s su- 
premacy in this field, inasmuch as the 
proof is easily available in the commer- 
cial story of the Dodson Printers’ Supply 
Company, a characteristic Atlanta enter- 
prise and the largest house of its kind in 
the south. Specify in detail the commod- 
ities deajt in by this concern, and you must 
fill many columns of this newspaper; and 
so the present record can only giance at 
the big concern as a whole. me Dodson 
company, incorporated in 1898, with a char- 
tered capital of $100,000 and having W. C. 
Dodson for its president and C. . John- 
son as treasurer, originated in the imdi- 
vidual venture years ago, and long con- 
ducted by him alone. In its present cor- 
porate form the concern occupies a spa- 
cious structure at No. 55 Forsyth street, 
adjoined by work shops in the rear, and the 
latter equipped with electric power and 
modern machinery, produce a variety of 
the mechanical accessions of the printers’ 
craft. Everything for the printer is the 
business watchword of the Dodson enter- 
rise, and its literal truth is shown in the 
Mmmense stock carried by the house. The 
stock carried comprises presses (both cylin- 
der and platen) and printing press supplies, 
rollers, cutters, galleys, blankets, etc.; body 
and joo types of all leading founders, jnks 
from every standard maker, galleys, cut- 
ters, etc., proof presses, all the count- 
less items of a modern printing plant; 
bookbinders’ machinery equipments, 
and special mechanical adjuncts of the 
allied trades. The Dodson Printers’ Supply 
Company are southern agents for the 
American Type Founders’ Company, and 
that output, like all the details of its deal- 
ings, is supplied to the consumer at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. In addition to its gen- 
éral business, this establishment conduc 
traffic in general 
kind, for which tits 
in resources 
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the other divisions and others. Immedi- 


ately after these addresses the commander- 


in-hief organizes the meeting, appoints 
committees, ete. At these business meet- 
ings of the songs many things come up for 
discussion and action. The organization 
has flourished to such an extent and has 
become so popular throughout the entire 
southern states, as to render an almost 
entire change in its constitution and by- 
laws. 

Begun with a handful of patriotic sons in 
Richmond in the summer of 1896, it has 
now grown to a membership of thousands, 
and the roli of campsis increasing at a 
very rapid rate. Hence, a complete revis- 
ion of the constitution is necessary, since 
the provisions of that first adopted are 
now entirely inadequate to the needs of 
the rapidly-growing society. All these 
changes will be discussed at these several 
business meetings at the capitol. Last 
year, at Nashville, a committee was ap- 
pointed to draft a new constitution and 
report the same at this meeting. This 
committee will make its report, and this 
constitution will be then discussed and 
adopted section by section. The work 
of the organization is conducted by sev- 
era] standing committees. These are the 
historica] committee, the relief committee, 
the monumental committee and the finance 
committee. All these various committees 
will make their several reports, and these 
reports will be discussed by the delegates 
present. 

It is proposed to give greater coherency 
and force to the association, by giving 
the central officers more power and by es- 
tablishing a system of finance which will 
enable them to eflectively carry out the lit- 
erary and historical and benevolent pur- 
poses for which it came into existence. 
Rules and regulations defining the duties 
and powers of these various officers, will be 
more clearly drawn and means provided 
by which they can fuPill these duties and 
employ the powers conferred. Alj dele- 
gates with proper credentiais will be al- 
lowed to take part in the debates on these 
important matters and to vote on the same, 
and all the sons present at the reunion are 
allowed the privilege of attendance at the 
meetings, but cannot take part in ths de- 
bates nor vote on questions as they arise. 

The sponsors of the divisions and camps 
are expected to be present at all the bus- 
iness meetings and wi!l occupy seats in the 
gallery. These sponsors are the guardian 
angels of the various camps and divisions, 
and represent the sentiments which their 
brothers felt for the fathers of the sons 
when they went forth to consecrate their 


| lives, i¢ need be, to the principles in which 


they believed. a, es presene is 
required at all the eetings of the asso- 
ciation, to complete the harmony of senti- 

especially 

here is a 
by the 
and the 


; 
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| The Character 


and when her only brother and her brave 
young cousins all filled soldiers’ graves, she 
gathered up minnie balls upon the flelds of 
the recent carnage around Atlanta and ex- 
changed them for meal with which to sus- 
tain the lives: of herself and her mother. 
After the war Miss Gay went on to 
Franklin to visit the grave of her half- 
brother, Lieutenant Thomas J. Stokes, of 
the Tenth Texas infantry. She arrfved just 
in time to find that the bodies of the slain 
confederates were to be disinterred and re- 
buried in what was to be known as the 
MeGavock cemetery. This required money 
and she ‘was solicited to aid the financial 
committee having the work in charge. Pat 
Cleburne and most of his Texans has fallen 
in the rash storming of Franklin; so after 
collecting severa] hundred dollars itn Ten- 
nessee and Georgia, to Texas our brave lady 
goes, and from wnat state. through ler 
efforts, four thousand dollarg was sent for 


the McGavock cemetery, where sleeps her 
only and beloved brother and the mortal 


remains of nearly fifteen hundred other ‘3 


soldiers from Texas, Mississippi, Georgi 
Arkansas, Tennessée and Alabama who fel 
On that fatal day, November 30, 1864, 


Recently Miss Gay has written a book en- 
“Life in Dixie During the War.” 9@ 


titled 
This book. now in its third edition, con- 
tains over four hundred pages and every 
incident, name. place and date is a verity 
and not a product of the imagination. The 
scenes are laid principally in and aro 

Atlanta and Decatur. 
ful portraiture of life in the-stermy da 
of 1561-65. 
and many of the scenes rival in 


pathos an 
thing in English literature. he 


The 


night 


The book is « faithe = 
The style is pure and beautiful é 


scene in camp just before Hood’s division — 


went on its fatal march 


jigto Tennessee 


cannot be excelled for its weird and solemn Foe 


beauty. “Life in Dixie During the 
has been indorsed by the best critics 
south and north. : 
and to the general reader. 
ss read it. 
Miss Gay still lives with her half- 

Miss M. H. Stokes, in her old ‘Deentae 
home, which survived the war which 
around it and which is 
lowed memories of a 
residence, 


MR. GEORGE E. JOHNSON. 


HE EXTENDS A CORDIAL WEL s 


COME "O THE VETERANS. 


Known To Be Among “he Best 
on the Market. 


Mr, George E. Johfison presents his com- 
pliments to the visitors of Atlanta upon 
this occasion, especially to the old con- 
federate veterans and cordially invites 
them to call at his candy manufacturing 
establishment and inspect his premises. 

Mr. Johnson is a true southern man, yet 
before ali things is intensely democratic 
and American in his ways. 

He is a Virginian by birth and a Georgian 
by adoption, and having cast his lot in 
Atlanta in 1881, he bas not regretted his 
venture and has been unusually successful 
in every way. 

His factory, where all kinds of fancy 
and plain candy is made, is one of th 
leading industrial institutions in the cit 
The prominence given his goods in th 
markets of the south is due in a lar 
measure to the superiority over ather goog 
in a similar line. Beginning in 1881 in® 
very humble way, by strict integrity, t 
judgment and an untiring energy, he 
Mullt up a trade that is gratifying 
both to himself and to his num 
friends. oP 

The old confederate veterans should ’ 
return home without taking a look. 4 
Johnson’s manufacturing establishmens 

Mr. Johnson has not only made a 
in the commercial] world, but the 4 
of Atlanta have held him in such 


= 


office at their hands. He was for * four 
years police comimissioner, then “ae 
for three years more, and was oc 


"94 and .'9. He has been pressed 3 


It is of interest to all © 
confederate veterans and their descendants | 


Every one . 


ee 4 
per e 
filled with the hale i ae 
forty-seven years’ ~~ 


of His Goods are 3 


teem that he has been compelled sient 11 
pelled to accept 
the board of police commissioners @guring — 
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offices, but as his business ig 
prefers to devote his time and ¢q, 
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it. There is no doubt but some day 
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| What a Visitor Would See at This Great School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at College Park, Near 


Atlanta--Points of General Interest 


to Young 


Ladies Seeking Higher Education, 


To the observant and refiective mind, the 
Gaily home life of the college giM ts’ run 
of picturesqueness, romance and sugges- 
tion. The scenes, aspects and mysteries 
of her secluded and privileged corner of 
the world form a poem and study. 

The externa] features that greet the eye 
as one enters the hallowed precinkts of the 
echoolgiri’s pale would furnish material 
for an artist. White sun bonnets and dain- 
ty aprons are flitting hither and thither: 
tennis courts are alive with players in gay 
costume; croquet, perhaps, engages an- 


other charming party; the bicycle brigade 


is falling in for a ride over the beautiful 
chert road; a procession is forming for a 
Walk, Or an excursion into the city, while 
the serener nymphs glide off into some cozy 
retreat with a confidential companion, or 
alone with book, letter, or in thought. Here 
and there are botanical or geological par- 
ties organizing for field work, carrying 
boxes for the collection of precious speci- 
mens, and looking charmingly scientific; 
we see them returning, laden with’curious 
stones that will adorn the mantel, and 
with great armfuls of bloom that will make 
the rooms a dream of beauty. 

The arrivals of mail and express are ant- 


maited scenes. ‘Did I get a letter?’ is per- 


| haps the question most frequently asked 


by the inquisitive young minds. 


“There 


_ eomes the express!"’ is the signal for a gen- 


Upon these occasions the coun- 


: tenances show varying expressions of eager 
' expectancy, joy and tearful disappoint- 


@fre no less interesting. 
Serts that the American girl amuses her- 
self aboard ship in a characteristic man- 
net. While the English girl reads, ana the 


ment. 


Meal Times 
Max O’Rell as 


German girl muses, and the French girl 


Nalks, the American gir) eats. 


An appe- 


“the is a conspicuous part of her college 


dainty, demure Grecian 


beauty in the lecture room. in the convert 


hall, or in the parlor, gives no conception 


d of her accomplishments and feats in the 
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dining room and over the box from home, 


- to say mothing of the pickles consumed 


er 
a 
as 
fers 


between times. The college girl is always 
ready to eat; plums and green fruit have 
to be ruled out of the school premises by 
law. The dining hall in full operation is 


| 
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am impressive scene of the 
sublime.” 


and it is now found necessary 

two housekeepers to master the science of 
supplies and distribution. Two immense 
ranges are used in preparing the meals for 
200 boarders; to supply this number at one 
time with battercakes is no small task 
In the spring the mounds af snapbeans, 
strawberries, tomatoes, squash and other 
Florida vegetables look sufficient for an 


army. 
Busy as a Bee. 


All day long the college is a tiive of indus- 
try. “From morn till noon, from noon to 
dewy eve," nearly fifty pianos keep up a 
constant and fndustrious hum. As George 
Eliot says about the roar of the old-fash- 
ioned water mill, “The sound brings a 
dreamy deafness which seems to heighten 
the peacefulness of the scene; it is like 
® great curtain shutting out the world be- 
yond.” 

The practice rooms occupy exclusively 
the fourth floor of the school building. The 
superintendent of practice spends her en- 
tire time at school in pianning how each of 
the 250 music pupils is to have her full quota 
of time in such a way as not to conflict 
with her other studies, and, moreover, to 
rotate in the use of the pianos or other in- 
struments. It is an intricate problem, and 
the practice schedule completed is a mon- 
ument of tact and patience. 

The electric bells throughout the halls, 
rung by the tower clock. announce change 
of study each hour or half an hour,-.and the 
pupils, armed with scratch-book and pen- 
cil, folio or violin box, repair promptly to 
the lecture, art study, music lessons or 
practice. The buildings are all connected 
under one shelter; and rain or shine, the 
school machinery moves harmoniously and 
uniformly. 

The kaboratory for analytical chemistry is 
one of the busy workshops. Dressed in 
jong aprons, the girls handle acids in test 
tubes, and perform experiments. 

Interesting Resorts. 


The museum is full of instructive speci- 
mens for the curiosity seeker and stu- 
dent of science. Precious stones in the 
rough, corals, shells, color series, herbari- 
um, fossils, minerals, metals, glassware, 
fibers and fabrics, foods, leathers, paints 
and dyes, illustrate nature and the great 
manufactures. , 

The arboretum attracts the botanist and 
the lover of the beautiful. 

The library and reading room is a favor- 
ite resort. Courses of reading have been 


ig 


compiled by the president, to be pur- 
Sued both at college and in subsequent 
life. In clasg work, parallel reading is re- 
quired; topics are assigned for investiga- 
tion and report by pupils; for such work 
the reference library and working collec- 
tions @re in constant use. After the twi- 
light prayer meeting, periodicals and rock- 
ing chairs invite passers-by to loiter and 
read up on topios of the day. 

A beautiful and impressive scene is to 
witness the girls and their lady teachers 
filing into the twilight prayer meeting, ris- 
ing in groups to recite one after another 
verses from the Bible; joining earnestly in 
the song service, marrating an experience 
or answer t@ prayer, and bowing in solemn 
petition. 

At night a group with flickering lantern 
gather around the telescope, doing observa- 
tion work for class report, and, as Mil- 
ton says, “outwatching the planets” and 
“searching into worlds and vest regions.” 

The college gives Monday holiday and 
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lowerine of the ciectric Hehts mives the 
warning to retire; the lights go out and 
quiet reigns through the halls. 

Happy Days. 

Joy and trouble, though both light-heart- 
ed, are mingled in the college girl’s expe- 
rience. Light and shade, toil and recrea- 
tion, ambition and disappointment, home- 
sickness, frien@ship, earnest aspiration in 
view of life, eager anticipation over the 
approaching Christmas holidays or summer 
vacation, the terror of examinations and 
the triumph of commencement, the weeping 
farewells and welcome home, are bits of 
history known to all schoolgirls. The 
college is a little universe in itself. Here 
are girls gathered under one broad roof 
from various sections of the union and from 
Canada, Cuba and Mexico, representing 
different homes, influences, training, pro- 
fessional ranks and preparing for divergent 


| puplis to other churches of the parents’ 


life purposes. Some are studying for the 
schoolroom or the concert hall; others per- 
haps for the counting room, the parlor, the 
home, or it may be the mission field. End- 
less phases of character are presented. 
Mind and heart are being developed under 
kindly influences for the real world. These | 


ae _— 


choice; upon invitation the college has 
attended at various times all the leading 
evangelical churches in Atlanta. Pupils 
may also attend preaching in College 
Park. 

In the daily twilight prayer meetings a 
song is sung, requests for prayer are 
made, many join one after. another in a 
prayer, each one then rises and repeats a 
verse, sometimes answers to prayers are 
mentioned, and a song concludes the ex- 
ercise. On Sunday evening a prayer meet- 
ing, One hour long, is held, under the di- 
rection of the lady teachers. Sometimes 
the Sunday school classes, in turn, conduct 
the home religious meetings for a week; 
Bible readings, discussions of topics, and 
talks are “given. The aim in all these 
meetings is to organize Christians tor 
practical, systematic work, and to reach 
and benefit all the inmates of the school. 

At the twilight meetings ah, the hundreds 
of pupils who have ever attended the col- 
lege are remembered in prayer. Scattered 
over the country, under varying experience 
of responsibility, bercavement, success, 
trouble and prosperity, they are borne to 
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teaches through Saturday. ' By this system 


it is believed that there is a gain of two 
days a week; a business day on Monday, 
and a school day on Saturday. Monday is 
“odds and ends” day; reading, composition 
and letter writing, darning and mending, 
decorating the room, and studying fill 
the time, 
Programme of Day. | 


At 6 o’clock in the morning the electric 
bells awaken the inmates of the college 
to begin the day’s duties. Breakfast comes 
at half-past 7 o’clock, and a hurrying 
tread may be ‘heard over the building. The 
opening school exercises take place at 
half-past 8 o’clock, upon the arrival] of the 
school train from Atlanta; ‘then comes 
roll call by sections, marching by music 
of the orchestra and pipe organ into the 
chapel; singing, led by the choral union, 
reading and prayer. Recitations, lectures, 
practice, study in the various depart- 
ments continue until dinner, at 1 o’clock. 
Schoo} resumes) until 3. Then for two 
hours of hearty recreation. Art work is 
appointed for the afternoon; and in spring, 
a etudy hour, Next comes promenading 
or lounging im the library and reading room 
till 7 o’clock. After supper all repair to the 
twilight meeting. Then social honors are 
done untilthe bellsat 8 o’clock announce 
the night study period. At 10 o’clock the 


are halcyon days. Memory and imagina- 
tion and thougtht love to dwell upon them.. 


Pleasant Home Happenings. 


On Saturday evening musicals, elocution 
entertainments, public lectures and con- 
certs, class parties, receptions, teas, and 
games are the order. For the time, lessons, 
examinations, all cares and duties are for- 
gotten. Pupils and teachers mingle unre- 
servedly in the pleasures of the occasion. 
The family and faculty at all times mani- 
fest an interest in the welfare of the pupils, 
engage with them in both their amuse- 
ments and duties, and now that the col- 
lege improvements and arrangements are 
completed they intend to devote more at- 
tention to making the social HNfe of the 
scholars delightful as well as profitable. 
Trips are planned to interesting places 
about Atlanta; parties are made up t9 


attend corcerts by the great artists and 
also lectures. Pupils are invited to the 
social reuntons of the city churches, upon 
which occasion the college orchestra often 
furnishes music. 

Religious Services. 


The preaching advantages of Atlanta are 
accessible; a church ‘train, stopping in 
front of the college gate, runs a conven- 
ient schedule for 10 cents round trip. Pews 
are reserved for the ‘collegé in the First 


Baptist church; teachers also accompany 


the heavenly throne and help is asked for 
their, needs; many of the old pupils send 
back requests for prayer as they enter upon 
new duties and trials. 

! Historical Sketch. 

Founded in 1843 at LaGrange, Ga., this 
institution has remained under the control 
of one family, and has prospered and de- 
veloped continually. During the war be- 
tween the states the buildings were 
seized as a confederate hospital, and when 
so used were accidentally destroyed by fire, 
the resulting loss being total. President I. 
F'. Cox, however, rebuil: the college as a 
private enterprise, and re-established it in 
success by his individual efforts. 

Appreciating the advantages offered in 
the removal of the college to its present 
site, the management with discriminating 
foresight decided to avail themselves of the 
best opportunities for the benefit of their 
patrons. The removal of the school has 
proved entirely satisfactory from an educa- 
tional as well.as business standpoint; it 
has contributed to the strengthening of 
every department of the work, and has 
placed the college in the forefront in thé 
higher education of women. 

The special pride of the institution is its 
full academic course. It has 


stn, 


raised its | 


— 


standards from time to time in advance of 
the demands of the public patronage, and 


now with its extensive and varied courses | 
of study, its faculty of eminently qualified | 
elaborate | 
equipment, substantial patronage from aill ° 


professfrs and teachers, its 
sections of the country, and auspicious sur- 
roundings, it is prepared to do more than 
ever before for the young women ambi- 


tious to receive the best educution. 


The m . 
usic department has for a long | place to extend steam heat throughout the 


: building. 


is . 


time been a leading feature wherever they 
play or sing. While the music class 
second in size only to the largest conserv- 


atories nort 
h or abroad, the course for ' worthy 


graduation is so high and the requirements 
are sO exacting that few attain to 
coveted diplomas. A great 
branches in the divine art are 


also receives its proper attention. 
Review of Past Session. 


As the labors of the past year are re- ; 


viewed, the management of the college is 


impressed that a higher state of excellence 
- with the infirmary service, discara:¢ a> 


and proficiency has been attained in each 
department. The. spirit of faithful 


part of the student-body to maintain high 
standards of scholarship and deportment— 


duty—cannot be too highly commended. 


The aim of the college is directed to the » 
thoroughness and completeness of its daily ' 


workings—that the curriculum as laid down | 
; tion With the assurance that the advan- 


that all the facilities and appliances for | tages offered are not obtainabi@ for less 


Study be utilized, that every task be con- 


in the catalogue be carried out in detail, 


scientiously performed, and that the com- 
fort and physical welfare of the pupil, as 
well as her intellectual and religious im- 
provement, be promoted in every way 
possible, 

Public display its left to take care of it- 


self, in the firm conviction that this is a |, 


matter of minor importance, and that the 
pupil, when well equipped for life, is always 
ready to acquit herself creditably upon any 
occasion that may arise. 


outside of regular class work, which con- 
tinues to the last. 

The discipline and deportment in the col- 
lege has reached the state of excellence to 
justify the management in abolishing the 
system of reports, and substituting among 
the pupils self-government. This scheme 
has operated the past year with entire 
satisfaction. 

Complete Equipment. 


Attention is called to the extensive and 
effective equipment now possessed by the 
college for its work. The appliances for 
instruction include a large and 
library purchased with reference to the 
special wants of students; a valuable mu- 
seum of chemistry and natural history; 
physical and chemical laboratories, and 
telescope. The music department has forty- 
five pianos, including two Steinway Grands, 
also pipe organ and several reed and cabi- 
net organs, and an orchestral outfit. The 


building is supplied with steam heat, hot | 


lights, electric 
and 
is 


and cold water, electric 
bells, handsome passenger elevator, 
tower clock. A comfortable infirmary 


her entire time to this department. 


dining room are no small items, and the 


art of domestic economy—keeping a liberal | 


and varied ‘table, within the price charged 


for board, and serving to the minute for : 
about: two hundred—is perhaps the ‘most. 
+? The extent and class of its patronage; 1665 


intricate branch ef the school. “The campus 


is beautified with grass, ydrieties of trees, unton, besides day pupt 


shrubs and flowers. Recreation’ grounds, 
and other arrangements for exercise, are 
provided: -Facilities are convenient for at- 
tending concerts and lectures in Atlanta, 


i. 


the | 
variety of : 
taught. . 
Likewise in painting, the best advantages ' 
from foreign schools, outfit of studios and : 
of expensive models are offered. Elocution . 


co- : 
operation that has been manifested on the - 
- Omy and unworthy of the cause. We ad- 
‘ herg to the resolution of furnishing 

best, believing tha e - 
the earnest and serious purpose to do every | cet eee 


select | 


while preaching may be had in the city or 
at College Park. . 
New Improvements. 

During the last session the’ twilight 
prayer meeting room has been fitted up 
with fyrniture, drapery and pictures, to be 
one of the attractive places of the college. 
This summer another | sixty-horse power 
boiler and forty radiators are being put in 


The college would stress its plea to give 
the girls the best advantages. They are 
of receiving them. Their college 
life should be filled with all the gracious- 
ness, brightness and happiness possible, 
with all opportunities for liberal culture. 

The Best Is Cheapest. 

The advantages here offered cannot be 

furnished for less expense than the present 


rates. It would be possible to reduce tu.6 


‘ cost by employing inferior teachers, omit- 


ting appliances necessary for higher edu- 
cation, lowering the course of study, limit- 
ing the fare to scant plainness, doing awav 


tractiong and comforts of home life; ‘yut 
surely such a course would be unwise edon- 


the 


tive constituency to maintain these stana- 
ards. Being free of debt the institution de- 
votes itself to furnishing edvantages for its 
patrons. The rates of expense are cheerful- 
ly submitted for comparison and examina- 


money anywhere. 
Summary. 
In conclusion, the following rmsasons may 
bs urged for patronizing this vollege: 
Accessibility; a suburb of Atlanta; met- 


| ropolitan facilities: twenty-four trains daily 


at 5cents commutation fareg;: $5,000 depot at 
college and chert road ts city. College 


| tickets for best city concerts and lectures 
- at special rates. The location harmoniously 


; € Ss 7. 


and all public entertainments are prepared | 


try—in the midst of a cultured and prog- 
ressive community. 


The comforts, attractions and advantages 


i of its students’ life. 


Table is supplied with the best of Atlanta 
Markets and coumltry produce. 

Heatthfulness; on the watersheg of Pied- 
mont ridge. 

Magnificent new buildin , ar 
park of thirty acres. ‘ ee 

All modern appliances and conveniences 
in dormitory—steam heat, hot and cold wa. 
ter, with baths on each floor, electrie lights 
and bells, elevator, tower clock, mice fure 
nishings for rooms. 

Litbrary of 5,000 choice volumes, museum 
of about 7,500 specimens, physical and 
chemical] laboratories, telescone an@ other 
aPpliances, constituting the best teaching 
equipment of any female college in the 
south. 

Thirty professtona] instructors from lead- 
ing institutions of America and Europe, 
who have had only teaching in view. 

Extensive courses of study, high stand- 
ards of scholarship, rigid requisites for 
graduation. 

Instruction in liberal, fine and practical 
aris. 

icxcellence jn music, 245 pupils 4n this ge- 


| partment the past year, large mumber of 
| advanced 
kept under ithe supervision of an.-experi- | 
enced lady and trained nurse, who devotes | 
The | 
furniture and appointments for kitchen and | 
| and pleasyres of -punils. 


Students, ladies’ orchestra of 
thirty-one, mandolin club of twenty, choral 
union, forty-six pianos, pipe organ. 

Art and elocution are specialties. 

Close care of health, manners, moraig 


Firm, kind and wise discipline. 

lts record of success, usefulness and hon- 
or for over haif a century. 

Symmetrical and@ liberal culture at rates 
as oo as Or lower tham any college of its 
tanding. 


to 200 boarding pupils "eae all over the 
Ss. 


For catalogue and illustrated souvenir 


! which give full particulars, address Charies 
8 


C, Cox, A.M., Ph.D., president, or W. 


| Cox, C.E, B.Arch., business Manager, Col- 


lege Park, Ga. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REUNION 


CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


Continued from Twenty-Seventh Page. 


| (Washville reunion and saw 

' Wheeler there dreamed that before the 

' mext annual reunion rolled round he or 
a@ny confederate veteran would be fighting 
under the flag which he had once fought. 
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General Joe 


If there was no war on now General Jo- 


seph Wheeler would be one of Atlanta's 
distinguished visitors during the reunion. 
He is commissary general on General Gor- 
don’s staff. General Wheeler is also a na- 
tive of Georgia. 
September 
ed to a cadetship at West Point. 
he was graduated and commissioned as a 
lieutenant of cavalry and was orderel to 


New Mexico. 


He was born in Augusta, 


10, 1836. In 1854 he was appoint- 
In 1859 


@Scarcely had he entered upon activa 


duty before the clouds which had been so 
long gathering in the political sky grew 
‘darker and darker, 


cannon in Charleston 
the south believed the time had come when 


until the roar of the 


could no longer live in bonds of union 
th the-north. Without a mvument’s hes- 
tation he resigned his commission and en- 
sred the confederate army as lieutenant of 
irtillery. On September 4, 1861, the young 
Wicer was appointed colonel of the Nine- 
menth Alabama infantry, and at Shiloh 
nded a brigade, and was especialliy 
seuished. During the battle he had 

wo horses shot under him. It was his bri- 
sade that pressed most warmly on [’ren- 
‘a's division, and to which Prentiss sur- 


aks 
eepes 


tendered. In October, 1862, he was <ppoint- 


ed chief 
brigadier general. On Ja 


f Bragg’s army, and was made 

“ nuary 19, 1863, he 

mad major general. 

coer General Wheeler settled 
and he entered politics. He 

represented his district in congress 


war was declared against Spain, 
Wheeler was one of the first to 


Pe i. 


edler his services to the government. Pres- 
Sdent McKiniey appointed him a major gen- 


era d he 
erai an 


went from the salls of con- 
to the tent field. His gallant work 
the advance upon Santiago is known 
all Americans. 

‘ithough sixty-two years old Gencral 
} displayed unusual energy. Against 


: 


; the advice of the physicians he went from 
Lad 


hospital to the front and directed the 
of his men, with whom he is a great 


vorite. 
Wheeler's absence is regretted 


y all his old comrades, but they are proud 


his new laurels. 


‘CHAPLAIN GENERAL JONES. 


Is Well Known in Atlanta, Once 
His Home—He Enlisted as 


a Private. 
William Jones, res! a 
cit Atlanta, has many friends here. 
| pgp Bcm eatharat of the United Cop- 
federate Veterans’ Association. Dr. Jones 
was born in Louisa county, Va., and re- 
belived his Mterary and scientific education 
it the University of Virginia, ranking as 
ie of the most Sietineuishes alumnt : me 
~ leted ‘his gee ot nh 
i 1860, and soon 


appointed as a missi 


tation of affairs de- 
China, but the agi fuifiling this cher- 


ed and prevented his 
A Durpose. 
When the ‘war begun, “he at once enlisted 
& private soldier in company D, Thir- 
th Virginia ent, of which A. P. 
(afterwards Meutenant general) was 
mel. He served in the ranks through- 
e first year of the war, 
jehaplain of his regiment. 


harbor declared that f[ 


ment. 


| one of the chaplains of Washington col- 


lege, of which General R. E. Lee was pres- 
ident. He also jJabored in the Virginia Mil- 
itary Institute. Since then he has filled 
successively the positions of agent of the 
Southern Baptist. Theological Seminary, 
general superintendent of the Virginia 
Baptist Sunday-school work and assistant 
secretary of the Home Mission Board of 
the Southern Baptist Convention, with 
headquarters in Atlanta. He resigned his 
secretaryship to become chaplain of the 
University of Virginia in September, 189%. 
Washington and Lee University, in 1876, 
Washington and Lee University, in 1874, 
conferred on him the degree of doctor of 
divinity. Meantime, from January, 1876, to 
July, 1887, he was secretary of the Southern 
Historical Society, and edited fourteen vol- 
umes of “‘Southern Historical Papers,” a 
collection of inestimable value. 

Dr. Jones is one of the best known writ- 
ers in the south, and besides being a fre- 
quent contributor to the newspapers is the 
author of a number of conféderate Works 
ef historical and reminiscent character, 
which have had a large sale, north and 
south. 


MAJOR GENERAL J. F. SHIPP. 


Quartermaster General on General Gor- 
don’s Staff—He Organized the N. 


B. Forrest Camp of Veterans. 

Major General J: F. Shipp, a quarter- 
master general on the staff of General 
John B. Gordon, is a native of Georgia. 
He was born in Jasper county, this state, 
May 3, 1845, and he went from that county 
to the war as a private in the Glover 
Guards. In the organization of the army 
of Virginia this was known as company G, 
of the Fourth Georgia regiment. 

He served with this regiment until the 
latter part of 1862, after which he was con- 
netted with the quartermaster’s depart- 
ment, with the rank of captain. The war 
left him without means, and with but littie 
education or business experience, except 
such as had been acquired in the school of 
hardships, privations and danger incident 
to the life of a confederate soldier. After 
the war he engaged in various lines of 
trade, and located in Chattanooga in 1874, 
the owner of an estate worth about $15,000, 
and engaged.in business, from which he re- 
tired in 1891. Served as a member of tne 
poard of aldermen of Chattanovga, also 
board of education; president of the board 
of trade and once a cadilate of the demo- 
cratic party for mayor. He was the <rgi- 
nator and organizer of the N. KR. Forrest 
camp of confederate veterans ‘n 1885, which 
was the first confederate veterans’ asscecia- 
tion organized in the state, and served 3s 
its commander eight years consecutively, 
and then retired with the unanimous in- 
dorsement of the members for his continu- 
ance in office. He was one of the prime 
movers and originators of the United Con- 
federate Veterans, and was one ef the 
prime movers in getting a confederate —e 
diers’ home established in Iennessee, whic 
is ome of the best in the rourh, ane ee 
been one of the board since its estab.ish- 


site 


DR. CHRISTOPHER H. TEBAULT. 


Second Assistant Surgeon General of 


Veterans’ Association—Enlisted Im- 

- mediately After Getting Diploma. 
Dr, Christopher Hamilton Tebault, of 
New Orleans, La., second assistant surgeon 
general, United Confederate Vetezans, rank 
of brigadier general, on the staff of Gen- 
eral J. B. Gordon, was 

Miss. His fatlier, Major 
pault, was a planter and banker in the 


state of Miss ealth 
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_exeeeding two years in the 


Horn at Raymond, - 
Edward John Te-: 


blank 
Hunter 
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was in his fifth year. Frdém private schools 
he entered the State High school. and com- 
pleted. his education at that famous insti- 
tution of Jearning, Georgetown college, in 
the District of Columbia. Returning from 
college he enfered att once on the study of 
médicine, being a special student of Pro- 
fessors Thomas Hunt, M. 'D., and Warren 
Stone, M. D. After a resident studentship 
celebrated 
Charity hospital, of New Orleans, he took 
his degree of doctor of medicine at the 
last session of the aforesaid institution 
prior to the fall of New Orleans. Immedi- 
ately aftér receiving his medical diploma, a 
telegram from Fort Pillow called him to 
the Twenty-first ‘Louisiana regiment, as its 
eurgeon. Leaving the same evening. he 
reached ‘Fort Pilfow just as the then enemy 
threw their first shell into the fort, which 
was the beginning of their long bombard- 
ment. Though not o1 age, Surgeon Te- 
bault soon became the acting medical di- 
rector of the fort. He served throughout 
the entire war as surgeon. 


OF INTEREST TO BANKERS 
AND WHOLESALE DEALERS. 


To this class of the business world it is 
of especial importance to have the very 
best of every article which affords the saf- 
est method of transacting vast volumes of 
business. None but the highest type of 
work in every line can lend the dignity to 
which they are entitled. Checks, drafts and 
New York exchange are al] mediums of ad- 
vertising one’s business. Blank books, 
ledgers, etc., are of vital importance, and 
shoulda be durable and perfect. If your 
printing is shabby, it reflects no credit on 
your business ability. 

THE ATLANTA LITHOGRAPHING 
AND PRINTING COMPANY, OF ATLAN- 
_y GA., is in the market for 
the HIGHEST CLASS of business 
in these dines. Their ability to 
handle “HIGH GRADE PRINTING,”’ 
LITHOGRAPHING of letter heads, STOCK 
CERTIFICATHDS, bonds, maps, checks, 
New York exchange, labels of all kinds, is 
undisputed; they make most of the ledgers 
in use by the wholesale merchants, bankers 
of Atlanta, ang surrounding cities. ALL 
of the work is done in THEIR SHOP, 


complete. 
Internal Revenue Stamps on Checks, 


Etc. 


Send your orders for bank checks and 
drafts WITH INTERNAL REVENUE 
stamp printed thereon, direct to .Atlanta 
Lithographing and Printing Company, and 
your work will be returned complete in 
the shortest possible time. The Litho- 
graphing and Engraving being done in their 
shop complete, and the government stamp 
office being just across the street, gives 
this establishment a wonderful advantage 
over any lithographing house south of New 
York, Chicago or St. Louis; all of the 
southern bankers, from Virginia to Texas, 
will find it to their interest and advantage 
both in promptness and price to send their 
orders for new checks an@ drafts, or for 
imprinting internal revenue stamps. upon 
stock already in hand, to the Atlanta Lith- 
ographing and Printing Company, of At- 
lanta, Ga. This is an old and well estab- 
lished firm, and they refer to any bank or 
business house, or mercantile agency, in 
Atianta; they have recently lithographed 
a handsome map of Fulton county, and got 
up also various maps of counties of Geor- 
gia and Alabama, and have made stock 
certificates and bonds for cities and cor- 
porations throughout the south. They ex- 
tena a cordial invitation to all of their 
customers, being bankers, wholesale deal- 
ers, county clerks, ordinaries, railroad and 
other corporations, to have their represen- 
tative visit the lithographing, printing and 

la. OX ee a ee 


PORT, 


THE BATTLE ABBEY 
AND ITS PROJECTOR 


Grand Confederate Memorial Proposed by 


Charles Broadway Rouss. 


THERE IS STILL INTEREST INIT 


On Account of Financial Depression 
Money Has Not Been Raised Rapidly. 


SOMETHING ABOUT CHARLES 6B. ROUSS 


He Was a Daring Confederate Soldier 
and Is Now a Philanthropic New, 
York Milljonaire. 


Very little has been said recently about 
the Confederate Battle Abbey, which 
Charles Broadway Rouss, of New York, 
has offered to aid with the princely gift 
of $100,000. 

Three years ago, when Mr. Rouss made 
his proposition, a2 Wave of enthusiasm 
spread all over the south, and it was said 
that there would be no difficulty and no 
delay in meeting the conditions of the 
donation. A Battle Abbey Association was 
organized to take charge of the matter, 
and Richmond, Atlanta, Nashville, Mont- 
gomery and New Orleans made the fact 
known that they desired this magnificent | 
memorial and would compete for its loca- 
tion. The various reunions discussed the 
matter, and committees were appointed to 
expedite the work of raising the necessary 
funds. See 

At present the enterprise is looked after 
in a general way by General Underwood, 
and also by Colonel R. C. Wood, of New 
Orleans, and Colonel A. G. Dickinson, of 
New York. But notwithstanding the popu- 
larity of the scheme, and the active work 
jn its behalf, the veterans and their friends 
seem to have fallen into an apathetic con- 
dition, and for some time past nothing has 
been done in the matter of pushing any 
citv to the front as the site of the pro- 
posed edifice. 


The proposition of Mr. Rouss js to give 
$100,000 to the construction and endowment 
fund of the ‘Battle Abbey, if the camps of 
confederate veterans and their friends will 
contribute an equal sum. 

He does not limit himself to the amount 
named. If the veterans will raise $200,000, 
he will increase his donation to that figure. 
The abbey, as it is called, will be a hand- 
some and stately memorial building devot-~- 
ed to the late confederacy, and within its 
wails will be deposited a vast collection 
of monuments, portraits, documents, battle 
flags, swords, guns, and every concelva- 
ble souvenir and relic dy valtte and interest 
connected with the lost cause. Such a 
building with. its historic treasuries would 
be an attraction of world-wide interest, 
and the city fortunate enough to possess it 
would, through all the coming generations, 
be visited every year by thousands of 
tourists from every quarter of the globe. 

It is one of the grandest projects of its 
kind that was ever suggested, 


to start it with a royal subscription, suffi- 
cient to pay half of its cost, id have 


’ 6tated that since this offer was made the 
. gigantic financial depression ever known 


. Were comparatively well-to-do a few years 


sat the present reunion, but it is not likely. 


' not help noticing a young man with a very 


and the { 


mere fact that a single individual is willing } 
ing -— | we have been friends ever since.” 


country has been passing through the most 
in its history. Thousands of veterans who 


ago have yielded to the pressure of hard 
times, and now find it difficult to earn a 
— for themselves and their fami- 
es. 

In every city business problems of vital 
importance have demanded the time and 
attention of -the capitalists and many ar- 
dent confederates have felt that in such 
an emergency they could not afford to turn 
aside from the important needs of the hour 
to aid in the construction of a memorial 
Which appealed very strongly to their 
patriotic sentiment, but which was alto- 
gether outside of the special lines in which 
they were forced to concentraté their ener- 
gies, or else go down in the financial con- 
vulsion which had paralyzed their material 
interests for the time. 

Thus far Richmond has been in the lead 
as the Battle Abbey city. The capital of 
the confederacy was there and the people 
bore more than tneir share of the burdens 
of the War. Montgomery as the first con- 
federate capital has claims worthy of con- 
sideration, and it is said that Nashville 
and New Orleans wouid gladly offer sub- 
stantial inducements to secure the Yocation 
of such a superb memorial. Atlanta, how- 
ever, is the center of the south. She was 
the heart of the confederacy, or its back- 
bone, as the soldiers called it. She made 
a heroic fight for the cause and went down 
in a baptism of fire. Her brave-hearted 
people have struggled up from their desert 
of ashes and are now on their feet again 
and when the final test comes they will 
help the abbey in proportion to their means, 
but a city which was utterly destroyed by 
the invaders only a generation ago cannot 
be expected to compete in a pecuniary way 
with oldar and larger cities which escaped 
her terrible ordeal. 

Perhaps something definite will be done 


The selection of a site for the abbey will 
Probably be delayed for some time. 

The story of the career of Charles Broad- 
way Rouss, the confederate millionaire of 
New York, would make a volume of thrill- 
ing interest. 

He was born near Winchester, Va., and 
belonged to a family of plain, honest and 
sturdy country people.» The young Virginia 
did not linger at home when he heard that 
the confederacy needed men in the field. 
He was one of the first to volunfteer, and 
as a private in the famous Black Horse 
cavalry bore a valiant part in a hundred 
battles and fighta. 

In this younger days Rouss had a fiery 
red head and when it was seen flaming 
along the crest of battle or far-in ad- 
vance leading a charge it never failed to 
inspire and rally his cemrades. 

He fought in many hand-to-hand en- 
counters with the fiery impetuosity of 4 
tiger. Generally in the heat and smoke of 
battle few individuals attract attention. 
They are lost to view in the hurly-burly, 
but it was not go with this daring trooper. 
General Thomas L. Rosser recently paid 
him a notable tribute, 

“T had neo personal acquaintance with 
Rouss during the war,” said the general, 
“but in perhaps a score of fights I could 


red head in the Black Horse cavalry, who 
was always fighting like the very devii. 
He was always gt the front, if there was 
any way of getting there, and the blows 
from his saber and hrs shots rarely ever 
failed to do their work. His intense look 
struck me and his features were so in- 
delibiy impressed upon my memory that 
I recognized. the man ten years after the 
war when I saw him in a crowd on Broad- 
way. I then intféducea myself to him and ¥ 


and 
3 to 


| 


rear, ang some of the stories told of his 
achievements are almost incredible. — 
Once when he was out on a scout he was 


separated from his companions and ac a 


bend in the road suddenly came upon 
seven federal cavalrymen. The 
were bewildered for a moment, 

“Surrender or you'll be shot down!’’ yell- 
ed Rouss. 

Believing that the entire force of Black 
Horse cavalry was back of him, the sur- 
prised federalsg surrendered and threw down 
their guns. 

“D—n your guns!” shouted Rouss. 
me your haversacks?’’ 

The hungry confederate thought more of 
the rations than of hts own safety, but it 
was fortunate that hé had only a short 
distance to march the prisoners before 
reaching several members of his command. 


“Give 


After the surrender the veteran landed 
in New York with less than 10 cents in his 
pocket. He picked up a few odd jobs and 
slept in the parks two or three nights. 

When he ‘had earned a little money he 
purchased job lots of goods at auction and 
disposed of them to country merchants. 

Finally, by hard work and almost super- 
human enterprise, the stranger from the 
south gainéd a foothold in the metropolis. 
He held his own against all competitors 
and succeeded in accumulating a fortune 
of considerably over $10,000,000. 

His first thought after success had 
crowned his efforts was to help his old 
friends and neighbors. He spent thousands 
of dollars on the confederate graveyard at 
Winchester and he also equipped at his 
expense the fire department for that town. 

He gave thousands to the sufferers from 
the Wisconsin fires a few years ago and 
spent thousands more in aiding southern 
art students in Paris. 

The confederate monument in Mount 
Hope cemetery, New York, was paid for 
out of his pocket. It cost $5,000. 

Whenever a worthy confederate was in 
need and Rouss heard of him he either 
sent him money or gave him a job. Beg- 


federals ; 


ging letters overwhelmed him, but he has 
them examined and thousands of their 
writers have been aided by him. 

One of his comrades was the late Patrol- 
man R. C. Powell, of this city.. The busy 
millionaire never forgot him and every 
Christmas he sent him useful and valuable 
presents. 

He is so accustomed to giving away . 
money that one day when a congressman 
wae taking leave of him the merchant, 
seized his hand and pressed a ten-dollar ' 
bill into it. 

“How its this?’ 
statesman. 

“Beg your pardon,” said Rouss, “I was 
thinking of something else. Please take| 
the money home and give it to some good. 
old confederate.” 


asked the. astonished. 


The confederate millionaire is not an old 
man, as years gv, but his eyesight has 
given way under the strain of overwork 
and he is now practically a blind man. 

But he bears his affliction patiently and 
bravely and is still active in.the good work 
which has made him so generally beloved 
and honored._ 

The erection of the Battle Abbey is the 
pet object of this life at present and it fs to 
be hoped that his generosity will be met 
half-way at least by ‘his native section. 

It is a romantic and an inspiring story, 
this narrative of the exploits and the strug- 
gles of the penniless confederate soldier, 
who had the nerve to go to the metropolis: 
after the war and the ability to win for 
himself a place among the great capitalists 
of the country. But, better than all, his 
devotion to the -south and to his old 
friends, his open-haaded charity, his ef- 
forts to advance the interests of others; 
his liberality and public spirit—these are 
qualities and deeds which make him the 
model southerner of his generation and en- 
title him to a prominent niche in his 
Battle Abbey among the heroes and lead- 
ers whose virtues he desirés to commemo- 
rate and perpetuate in that unique and 
splendid edifice. 


‘Confederate Veterans! 
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Laure Beauregard Larendon, aged four- 
teen, has been handed down from distin- 
guished ancestry as a relict of the late 
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From His Latest Photograph. 


* 
southern confederacy, whose veterans are 
now assembling in our city. She is the 
@randdaughter ot General Beauregard, her 


MISS LAURE BEAUREGARD LARENDON. 


mother being the general’s only daughter, 
a most charming woman, well remembered 
in the social circles of New Orleans. This 
child’s mother was the center and idolized 
member of General Beauregard’s family. 
She became the wife or Colonel Charles A. 
Larendon, and to the great sorrow of her 
happy circle, yielded up her regal lHfe at 
the birth of little Laure. Laure Beaure- 
gard Larendon has been a resident of At- 
lanta since her babyhood. It was her 
father’s desire to have Mrs. V. P. Sisson, 
his only sister, take charge of her early 


training and education, and she remains 
an inmate in the family homestead at 
Kirkwood. She is being educated at Wash- 
ington seminary. Confederate veterans will 
recognize in this child"a striking resem- 
blance to the distinguished grandfather, 
whose devotion to the only child of his 
Only Gaughter was the great joy of the 
closing scenes or his eventful life. Doucette, 
a French word full of felicitious meaning, 
was the pet name Ne gave this child, and 
by which name she is more familiariy. 
known among her friends. 
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VETERANS’ PICTURES. 
% 


Mr. W. E. Lenney Prepared To Take 
Pictures for the Old Soldiers. 


It will be gratifying to the old Con- 
federate Veterans who are attending the 
reunion in Atlanta at this time to know 
that Mr. W. E. Lenney, who conducts the 
studio at 68% Whitehall street, has made 
special arrangements for accommodating 
all the veterans who may wish to have 
their pictures ‘taken. (Mr. Lenney is a 
specialist in this special] line of enterprise, 
and knowing what the people want, he 
gives it to them. 

All the latest apparatus and new de- 
signs in cards have beén secured for this 
occasion, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether you are a Confederate Vet- 
eran or any other kind of vetenan, you 
can have your work done by Mr. Lenmey 
at a very reasonable cost, securing at the 
same time work of superior character. 

Those having in charge the management 
of the reunion will, no doubt, be gratified 


all. who may wishi,his special 


upon this special occasion, 


to learn that Mr. Lenney hag made ample | 
arrangements for the accommodation of | 
services | 
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ADAMS’ PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIO. 


The Place To Have Your Picture Taken 
While at the Convention. 

Mr. J. Q. Adams, proprietor of Adams's 
Photographic Studio, at 40% Whitehall 
street, this city, desires to oc all not only 
the Confederate Veterans’ attention, but 
the attention of the public generally to 
the fact that nowhere in all this country 
is theré a studio better prepared to turn 
out high-class work in his special line, 
than the one over which he presides. 

Mr. Adams may be called a specialist jn 
photographic art, so thorough is his 
knowledge and so skilled are his workmen 
in this field of enterprise. 

The people of Atlanta some time ago 
found out the merits of Mr. Adams's work, 
and have not been slow in’ patronizing him. 

if there is one thing on earth that a 
person does want to be first-class in every 
particular, it is a picture of himself. Mr. 
Adams is ‘the man that can make you 
100k more like yourself than you really 


are, and if you don’t believe it, simply | 


call at his place and give him a sitting, 
and he will prove to you the truthfulness 
of this statement. 

Perhaps it has been a long time since 
many of the Confederate Veterans have 
had their photograph taken. Now is their 
opportunity, and jAdams’s Photographie 
Studio is the place for them to visit. 

Remember. the. place—40% 
street, Hirsch building. 


The Southern Home Building and Loan 
Association. 


A representative institution [{n jts line 
in Atlanta is the Southern Home Building 
and Loan Association, whose home office 
is located at the corner of Broad and Ala- 
bama streets. This is the largest associa- 
tion of the kind in Georgia, and has been 
in successful operation since 1889. Its ob- 
ject is to encourage habits of economy, 
frugality and industry, to facilitate the 
members in the acquisition of homes, if 
desired, or to enable them to accumulate 
a fund upon which they can draw in case 
of necessity. It is not in operation for 
the purpose of carving out of the small 
earnings and savings of thousands of hard. 
working people any unnecessary expense 
in the interest of the management, but 
proposes, in a reasonable time, to return 
to every stockholder the money he has 
paid, with a just and right interest. The 


W hitehah 
* Currier, treasurer (cashier Nationa] ‘pank): 
; L. P. Skeen, general attorney. 


last statement of the association showed 4 
full paid stock of $130,000, paid up stock, 
$10,000; instalment stock, $619,000; bon@ ec. 
count, $5,700; surplus fund, $90,000: profit 
account, $355,000; total] resources, $1,309,313.29, 
The officers and directors of the associ- 
ation comprise the following well-known 
gentlemen, to-wit: G. A. Cabaniss, presi- 
dent; W. G. Paschall, vice president and 
manager loan department; W. H. Hender. 
son, secretary and general manager; C. E. 


‘All are prominent, parang 3 eiti- 
zens, members of the chamber com- 
merce, and, {in their own meet, 
tain for ‘this association the contidauios 
and esteem of the entire commumnty. 


“LIFE IN DIXIE DURING THE 
WAR.” 


By Miss Mary A. H. Gay, of Decatur, 
Georgia. 

Third edition, 400 pages, bound fn cloth, 
Price $1. Scenes laid in and around At- 
lanta during 1861-1865. Facts, not fiction; 
names, dates, places—all are true. 

Send your orders to ‘Miss Gay, at Deca- 
tur, Ga., or call at the book stores of 
John M. Miller, 39 Marietta street; Dei- 
bridge % Rice, 95 Peachtree street, ang 
“The Columbian Book Store,” 81-83 Whi 
hall street. 
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SEVENTEEN HOURS AND FIVE MINUTES CONNECTS 
ATLANTA AND TAMPA? 


With the Opening of the JASPER ROUTE the Time and Distance § 
To the WEST COAST OF FLORIDA Has Been [luch Reduced. 


THE THROUGH LINE IS FORMED OF 


central of Ga. Ry. between Atlanta and Macon. . Georgia Southern & Florida Ry. between Macon and Jasper.. Plant System of Railways between Jasper and Tampa. 


Five nours quicker from Atlanta to Tampa than any other line. 


Thirty-Two miles shorter from Atlanta to Tampa than any other line. 


SEE THE SCHEDULE. 
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PULLMAN BUFFET SLEEPING CARS FROM ATLANTA TO PORT TAMPA WITHOUT CHANGE. 
THREE SsHiPrs BACH VVHEEK betwxcen Port Tampa and iTey V7 est. 


Qe Leaviig 
THE TAMPA BAY HOTEL IS NOW OPEN. 


Port Tampa 9.00 P. M. Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays. 
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Arriving Key West 3.00 P. M. Wednesdays, Fridays and Sundays. => 


IF YOU WANT THE VERY BEST HERE IT Is. 


Oesall at Central ras C12. Ry. Ticket Coffice, IS VV ell St. og ermmiaey C+ea., for Tickets and Reser x<zations. 
| _B. W. WRENN, Passenger Traffic Manager, 


H. B. PLANT, President, 


+B. a HAM, Gotieral Superintendent « 
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Known to the 
Wine and 


Liquor Trade, 


| WARY BEAUTIFUL SPONSORS AND 
MIS OF HOKOR ARE. HERE 


Fair Representatives of the Old Veterans Are Receiving Honors 


from Atlanta's 


‘Social World, 


EVERY DIVISION REPRESENTED 


Fach Sponsor Brings Mald of Hono 
and This Increases Humbers, 


eg 


be 


~ MEMBERS OF DISTINGUISHED FAMILIES® 


‘Seldom Before Have There Been &o 
_ Many Beautiful Women in At- 
lanta—They Are Representa- 


tive Types of Greatly 
Admired Southern 
Womanhood. 


One of the most important featutes of 
-the reunion is the vistt to Atlanta of such 
rge number of beautiful southern wo- 


ie hie that such a Jarge num 
~~ and attractive young women were never 
before gathered together at one place. 
‘The divisions have chosen the preftiest tn 
most popular youns women to represen 
them as sponsors and maids of honor and 
as a result of this Atlanta gives welcome 
to the south’s fairest daughters. 
The Constitution presents the pictures of 
a number of the sponsors and their maids 
| «of honor. Owing to the large number of 
| representatives appointed by the divisions 
 & ts impossible to obtain pictures of them 
ail. The Constitution publishes those that 
| were obtainable. 
- Alabama’s Fair Representatives. 
Miss Lillian Roden, of Birmingham, the 
’ sponsor for the Alabama division, is well 
 quatifiea to represent this grand old stete, 
E both in beauty and love for the cause for 
which the veterans fought. She is a tall, 
ender young woman of distinctly southern 
ype, with rich wavy prown hair, olive 
Emnlexton afd large expressive brown 
has a distinguished carriage, 
aristocratic birth and 
| women. she 
ade her debut into society a year aso and 


i weet disposition and rare accom- 
Nena around her a large 
Her father, 


vice. Miss Roden is a Eneal descendant 
of the Harrison family of Virginia, which 
has furnished the United States with two 
presidents. Her great-grandfathers on both 
sides of the family took prominent parts in 
the revolutionary war. 


Miss Louise Hight. 


Miss Louise King Hight, maid of honor 
to Miss Lillian Roden, sponsor for the Ala- 
bama division, is the daughter of Colonel 
T. M. Hight, mayor of the city of Annis- 
ton, Ala., and one of the most prominent 
citizens of Alabama. Miss Hight fs one of 
the most beautiful young women of Annis- 
ton and is nineteen years of age. She has 
a wide circle of friends and admirers. Her 
bealtitiful characteristics have won for her 
the admiration of all, who know her and 
her many accomplishments, added to her 
beauty of person. and character, have 
caused her to become one of the most pop- 
ular young women in Anniston. Her father 
was a confederate soldier, having enlisted 
in company D,. First Georgia volunteers, as 
a private in 1861. After the finst year he 
served as a lieutenant in company C, Forty- 
eighth Georgia, Wright’s brigade. 

Miss Lulu McElrath. 


Miss Lula McElrath, of Cedar Biuff, Ala., 
second maid of honor to Mss LAlian 
Roden, sponsor for the Alabama division, 
is a beautiful young woman possessing 
rare intelligence and varied accomplish - 
ments. She is a social leader in her native 
city and is a member of one af the most 
prominent families of north Alabama. She 
is a favorite witn.the veterans, paving pub- 
licly addressed them on several occasions. 
She is claimed by both the Stonewall Jack- 
son camp and Camp John Pelham. Both 
Miss (McElrath’s parents are . dead. Her 
father, Major Thomas P. McElrath, was a 
native of South Carolina, but moved to 
Alabama and enlisted with the “Tpirty-first 
Alabama voluntee:s as @ private in com- 
pany B. He rose rapidly and he'd a num- 
ber of offices during the war. | 

Sponsor for Arkansas. — 

Miss Hedwig Penzel, of LAttie Rock, 
Ark., who represents the Arkansas divis- 
jon at the reunion as their sponsor, is the 
peautiful daughter of Charles F. Penzel, 
president of the Exchange National Bank, 
and one of the wealthiest and most pro- 
gressive citizens of Little Rock. 

Penzel is, 

a oe iftellectval attainments, one of the 
loveliest of Arkansas women. In addition 
to her beauty she has a charming man- 
ner which has made her one of the most 
popular young women of her native city, 
and has won for ber a host of friends and 


admirers. : 
. Penzel, the father of Arkansas 
a is a confederate vete- 


representative, 
se ps aash entered the southern army as 
in 1861 and having served his 


te 
faithfully until the cloée of the 


of hon- 


country 


war. ae sie 
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native state and is a true type of southern 
womanhood. She is as gracious in manner 
as she is gifted in intellect. 
Maid of Honor First Brigade. 

Miss Lillian E. ‘Reeves, of Camden, Ark., 
maid of honor of the Fourth Arkansas 
brigade, is the daughter of Brigadier Gen- 
éral J. A. Reeves, commander of the 
Fourth brigade. Miss Reeves is a beauti- 
ful young woman of the brunette type and 
possesses all the graces which go to make 
up the ideal southern woman. 


Maid of Honor Fourth Brigade. 

Miss Mima Polk Horner, maid of honor 
of the Fourth brigade, Arkansas division, 
is the daughter of Hamilton §. Hornor, 
who served through the war as a private 
in the confederate army. Miss Hornor is 
a young woman of great beauty and many 
rare accomplishments, ‘having recently 
graduated with distinction from a noted 
eastern school. She is well fiitted to adorn 
the high social position for which the 
daughters of the south have ever been 
famed. 

Maid of Honor Third Brigade. 

Miss Sammie Y. Sennett, who represents 
the Third brigade, Arkansas division, as 
maid of honor at the reunion, is a daughter 
of M. G. Sennett, of Jefferson county, Ark. 
She is a beautiful and accomplished young 
woman and is a belle of Pine Bluff, her 
native city. She is secretary of the David 
O. Dodd chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy at Pine Bluff. 

Mrs. James Russell Miller, chaperon of 
the Arkansas division, is a typical south- 
ern woman and one prominent socially by 
reason of her wit, beauty and wealth. Left 
to bear the burden of life alone, she has 
won deserved admiration in business cir- 
cles, as well as in society, by the sound 
judgment she has shown in the manage- 


- ment of the large fortune left her by her 


husband. She is much beloved by all who 
know her, and especially by the many that 
have received the benefit of her charity 
and kindness. An ideal mother, devoted to 


‘her children, she weaves into their lives 


the threads of that chivalry so dear to 
southern hearts, that they may become 
good citizens in time of peace and heroes 
in war. 

Her husband, Captain 
lant confederate soldier, entered the south- 
ern army at the first call, and served to 
the end, fighting with other heroes for the 
principles of the lost cause that are the 
same yesterday, today and forever. it is 
these memories, fragrant with her as long 
as life lasts, added to her zeal and untiring 
energy as president of the Little Rock 
chapter of the Daughters 
eo that has brought this chapter s0 
prominently into notice and has endeared 
Mrs. Miller to a 
their friends. 
‘Kentucky Division. , 

Miss Mary Sayre Semple, the beautiful 
sponsor for the Kentucky division to the 
Atlanta reunion, ig the daughter of Major 
Charles Semple, of Louisville, and is one of 
the most attractive, as well as one of the 
most popular young women of that city. 
She is an ideal type of Kentucky: beauty 
and there is about her those qualities for 
which the women of Kentucky are noted 
and admired. 

Major Semple, Miss Gemple’s father, was 
first lieutenant of company K, Second Ken- 
tucky infantry, and won promotion by his 
bravery. He was severely wounded three 
times and on two occasions had his horse 
shot from under him. In 1865 he was made 
chief of ordnance of the department of 
East Tennessee, with the rank of major. 
He was surrendered with the Army of Ten- 
nessee at Greensboro, N. C., by General 
Joseph E. Johnston. 


(Miss Anna Johnson, of Mt. Sterling, Ky., 
who will attend the reunion as first maid 
of honor of the Kentucky division, is rec- 
ognized as one who has few peers, either 
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is a source of great pleasure to the vete- 
rans of Kentucky and they feel that Miss 
Johnson is well worthy to represent them 
as maid of honor. 


North Carolina Division. 

Miss Penelope Bogey Myers, of Washing- 
ton, N. C., will represent the North Caro- 
lina division as their sponsor. To say that 
Miss Myers possesses_rare beauty and in- 
telligence with refinement and grace of 
character does not give a proper idea of 
the beauty and grace of this charming 
sponsor. Miss Myers is a typical southern 
woman and possesses those rare qualities 
which cause her to be loved and admired 
by all who know her, 

She ts the daughter of Captain Joseph 
BE. Myers, who was a brave confederate 
soldier and whose deeds of daring as a 
scouting officer are often told by old sol- 
diers. 

Miss Myers’s ancestors took part in the 
struggle by the American people for free- 
dom and she possesses a sword which was 
used by her grandfather, John Myers, who 
was an officer in the war of 1812. This 
sword was used by her father during the 
civil war. 

In selecting Miss Myers as their repre- 
sentative at the reunion, the North Caroll- 
na division have chosen one who is in 
every way fitted to represent their grand 
old state. 


Miss Annie Blount de Rosset, daughter 
of Major General de Rosset, commander 
of the North Carolina division, has been 
chosen as first maid of honor to the di- 
vision. . 

Miss De Rosset is one of the fairest 
young womeén of North Carolina and is a 
prominent figure in the society of her na- 
tive city, Wilmington. She is known 
throughout her state not only as the daugh- 
ter of a gallant confederate general, but 
as one of the loveliest of her sex. 

She possesses both grace and beauty, 
which is heightened by the exquisite re- 
we of gentle birth and native mod- 
esty. 


Miss Olivia Blount Saunders, second 
maid of honor to the North Carolina divis- 
ion, resides in Wilson, and is a descendant 


of the distinguished Filount family, be‘ng~ 


a granddaughter of Major William Augus- 
tus Blount, and a niece of Hon. W. A. B. 
Branch. . 

Miss Saunders is a young woman of 
charming personality, combining beauty of 
person and character with the other at- 
tributes .that. make. a lovely ‘southern wo- 
man. She is eminently fitted for the place 
of maid of honor not only by her personal 
charms, but through the fact that she is 
truly a daughter of the confederacy. 

Miss Ruby L. Coleman, the attractive 
young belle of Shawnee, Oklahoma Terri- 
tery, who will represent the Oklathoma 
division at the reunion as sponsor, was 
born in Sherman, Tex., and is a daughter 
of Hampton Lindsey, of Grayson county, 
Texas, who was a gallant soldier of the 


‘Eleventh Texas cavalry and who was pre- 


vious to the war one of the famous Texas 
rangers. 


First Maid of Honor. 


Miss Ora Selma Maxey, one of the most 
accomplished and attractive young women 
of Shawnee, Okla. Ter., is first maid <f 
honor to the Oklahoma division. She is 
the baby daughter of J. H. Maxey, presi- 
dent of the First National bank of Shaw- 
nee, who was a gallant confederate sol- 
dier in General Forrest’s Tennessee cavalry. 

Second Maid of Honor. 

Miss Lucile B. Casler, a popular and ac- 
complished beauty of Oklahoma City, is 
the second maid of honor for the Oklahoma 
division. She is the daughter of Major 
General John O. Casler, commander of 
the Oklahoma division, and was born in 
ee Temoving to Oklahoma Jatter in 
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State. Miss James is as beautiful in char- 
acter as in person, and will gracefully 
represent the state so worthily served Dy 
her father. 

She is the only daughter of General Wil- 
liam James, of Darlington, S. C. On tke 
paternal side she is a lineal descendant 
of Major John James, who commanded 
a battalion in General Francis Marion’s 
brigade during the American revolution, 
and on the maternal side she is descended 
from Colonel Elihu Kent, who was 4 prum- 
inent officer in the Connecticut line at the 
same time. 

Her father was a confederate svidier, en- 
tering the service June, 1861, with the 
regiment, South Carolina volv_n- 
teers. He did gallant service all through 
the. war and was One time a prisoner, 


Miss Marguerite Sloan, who represeats the 
South Carolina division as maid of honor, 
is a native of Charlesgton, and is the young- 
est daughter of Colonel J. B. E: Slean, 
who was the colonel of the Fourth, South 
Carolina volunteers. 

Miss .Sloan is in every way fitted to aid 
the sponsor in representing the veterans 
of South Carolina. She is beautiful in 
face and figure and her face displays great 
force of her character. She has a charm- 
ing disposition and is one of the most 
popular as well as one of the most beau- 
tiful young women of Charleston and is 
one of the society favorites. 

Miss Sloan’s father was a gallant con- 
fedcrate soldier and did splendid service 
white in command of a famous South Cer- 
olina regiment. Two of her great grand- 
fathers were officers in the revolutionary 
war and*%he comes frcm a family noted 
fo: its patriotism and love of couatry. 

Tennessee Division. 

Miss Sue Johnston, who was named by 
the Knoxville chapter of the Daughters of 
the Confederacy as the sponsor for the 
Tennessee @ivision of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans at the reunion, is in every 
way pre-eminently Atted to grace the posi- 
ticn and do honor to her state. 

Miss Johnston is the youngest daugh- 


ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Y. Johnston, of 


Knoxville. Her father and both her uncles 
served through the civil ‘war as. confederate 
soldiers and her mother is a member of the 
Daughiers of the Confederacy. 

Miss Johnston is one of the most beauti- 
ful and: most charming young women of 
Knoxville. She possesses brown eyes and 
her face betokens gentleness and a noble 
disposition. She amd her mother have just 
returned from a tour of half the globe and 
she. will be formaliy presented to Knox- 
ville society next autumn. 

With Miss Johnston as its- representa- 
tive, Tennessee will carry away new lau- 
reils to those already won as a4 state of 
beautiful women, 

Miss Katie Thompson Crawford, who has 
been chosen as maid of honor for the Ten- 
nessee division, is the daughter of West J. 
Crawford and Annie Thompson Crawford, 
Mrs. Crawford is the niece and adopted 
daughter of she late Jacob Thompson, mem- 
per of President Buchanam's cabinet and 
later an ardent supporter of the confeder- 
acy, whose services for the lost cause are 
held in grateful remembrance by those 
who followed the stars and bars. Through 
her mother Miss Crawford is also a descen- 
dant of a famous revolutionary family, 
the Butlers, two of whom, Pierce and Pick- 
ens, were gallant soldiers, whose heroic 
work of liberty is part of the proud his- 
tory of South Carolina. Through the Craw- 
ford family she is a direct descendant of the 
famous John Paul Jones, the naval hero 
of the revolution, her father being a great- 
grandson, one removed, of that officer. Miss 
Crawford’s father enlisted when a mere 
boy in company A, Fourth Tennessee, and 
fought as a private soldier during the entire 
war. taking part, among others, in the hard 
campaign that began at Chickamauga and 
ended at Atianta,...Miss Crawford was edu- 


| 


culture has ruled as a favorite. 

Of engaging manner, striking beauty, 
sunny disposition and great goodmess of 
heart, there is not a more popular or more 
beloved member of Memphis society than 
Miss Kate Thompson Crawford. 


Virginia Division. 


Miss Mattie Epps Watson, of Petersbrg, 
who is sponsor to represent the Confeder- 
ate Vetdrans of Virginia at the reunion, is 
a daughter of Mr. Robert L. Watson. She 
is a lovely blond, and one of the most 
Gharming and attractive young ladies of 
the Cockade City. She is a great favorite 
in society circles, of Petersburg, and is 
much admired. Her father, who is a mem- 
ber of A. P. Hill camp, entered the con- 
federate service as a member of the Pe- 
tersburg Grays, Twelfth Virginia regiment, 
Captain Thomas H. Bond, at the first call 
of Vinginia for volunteers, and left Peters- 
burg for Norfolk with his company on the 
20th day of April, 1861. He was a brave 
soldier and was in some of the most fa- 
mous battles of the war between the states, 
and was wounded June 16, 1864. 


Miss Elizabeth Pickett, maid of honor for 
the Virginia division, is a resident of Nor- 
folk, and is one of the most beautiful young 
women ofthat city. She has a wide circle 
of friends and admirers and possesses many 
charms and graces which are typical of 
Virginia beauty 

Miss Pickett is the daughter of Major 
Charles Pickett, who enlisted with the First 
Virginia regiment when he left college. He 
was promoted to captain and held that 
rank throughout the war. He were severe- 
ly wounded at the battle of Frazer’s farm 
and was forced to remain out of service 
until 1863, when he rejoined with the rank 
of major. 

District Maids of fonor. 

Each of the nine districts in the Virginia 
division will be represented at the reunion 
by a maid of honor. Jone district represen- 
tatives are maids.offonor to Miss Watson, 
sponsor for the entire division. They are 
as follows: First district, Miss Lolah M. 
Sears, of Matthews Courthouse; third dis- 
itrict, Miss Lena Hancock, Richmond, Va.; 
fourth district, Miss Sallie E. Dunnington, 
Farmvitle, Va.: fifth district, Miss Mattie 
Freeman Clark, Danville, Va.; sixth dis- 
trict. Miss Lucile Watkins, Lynchburg, Va. ; 
seventh district, Miss Maud Coleman 
Woods, Charlottesville, Va.; ninth district, 
Miss Katy Markham Robertson, Abingdon, 
Va.: tenth district, Miss Virginia Fish- 
burne, Waynesboro, V@. 

The sponsor and maids of honor of the 
Virginia division make one of the prettiest 
bevy of young women that will be seen at 
the reunion. Each of them is a type of 
the much admired Virginia beauty. The 
young women are daughters of confederate 
veterans who took a prominent part in the 
four years’ struggle of the south. 

Louisiana Sponsor and Her Maids. 

Louisiana sends some of the most at- 
tractive young women to the reunion that 
will be seen in Atlanta while the great 
affair is in progress. Miss Odlie M. Hood, 
the state sponsor, is the daughter of the 
late General General John B. Hood and 
was born in New Orleans in 1878. She lost 
her mother and father in the yellow fever 
epidemic. In 1880, she and her twin sister, 
Miss Ida. were adopted by Mr. and Mrs. 
G. T. McGhehee, of Woodville, Miss.. 
where she spent her girlhood and attended 
college, graduating with the degree of A. 
B. in 1894. Since then she has visited her 


father’s relatives and spent two summers , 


rth with her tmmediate family. 

iss. Hood, having inherited from her 
father a splendid physique, which has been 
fully developed in her healthful and happy 
home in the country, is a magnificent 
specimen of southern womanhood. Tall, 
graceful and well proportioned, she will. 
almost anywhere, be recognized as the 
daughter of distinguished lineage. She is 
accompanied on this trip by her twin sister 
Miss ‘Ida. who is possessed of ali the 
charms of her sister. 


J. ¥. Gilmore, the present adjutant general 
of the Louisiana division of the United 
Confederate Veterans. She may truly be 
said to have descended from “fighting 
stock,” as ther ancestors on both sides took 
an active part in those great struggles 
which go to make this country’s history. 
Miss Gilmore was born in ew Iberia, 
La., where she gpent her childhood. She 
may be regarded as the product of the 
higher education movement among south- 
ern women, as, after having graduated at 
Newcomb college, she was among the first 
young ladies to enter, along with the men, 
the graduate ranks of Tulane university, 
from which institution she received the de- 
gree of M. A. in 1896. 
Miss Lelia Estopinal. 

Miss Lelia Estopinal, maid of honor, ie 
the accomplished daughter of Senator Es- 
topinal, of St. Bernard. Miss Estopinal was 
born in the parish of St. Bernard, and, 
until recently, was a student at the famed 
old Ursulines convent, in New Orleans. 
Though very young, Miss Bstopinal, by 
her amiable and pleasant disposition, en- 
deared herself to a large circle of acquaint- 
ances. Her distinguished father is a val- 
ued member of the Army of Tennessee. 
The young lady ig the only daughter of a 
very large family. 

Miss A. Dugas. - 

Miss A. Dugas, maida’ of honor for the 
third congressional district, was born on 
the old sugar plantation of her father, 
Hon. Honore Dugas, on the beautiful 
bayou Lafourche. She attended the Ur- 
suline convent, of St. Louis, Mo., and@d 
later finished her education at the Picard 
institute in New Orleans. She is of the 
dark brunette type, with the lovely and 
gracaful manners of the refined creole ja- 
cies, so moticeabie in the Pelican State. 
She is descended from a family which has 
made an honored mame in Louisiana. and 
will be a valued accesston to Miss Hood's 
lovely group of matds of honor. 


Miss Anna Tucker Stubbs, - 


Miss Anna Tucker Stubbs, maid of hon- 
or, of ‘Monroe, La., is the youngest child 
of Colonel Frank P. Stubbs, the distin- 
guished soldier-lawyer of north Louisiana, 
and an aid on General Lombari’s staff. 
She was born in MoNnroe, educated at 
Staunton, and at the Gunston institute, 
Washington, D. C. 

Miss Stubbs, who is a most charming 
young lady of rare accomplishments of 
mind and heart, has no special ambition ex- 
cept to maintain the exceptionally affection- 
ate and dutiful relation. to her father and 
family. @She is a type of the best and 
noblest in southern womanhood, and seeks 
nothing higher than duty well performed 
in the home circie. 


Miss Julia E. Prudhomme. 

Miss Julia Eleonore Prudhomme, maié 
of honor from. Louisiana, is quite worthy 
of the selection. She is the third daughter 
of Colonel and Mrs. J. Alphonse Prud- 
homme, of the parish of Natchitoches. Her 
father was a gallant confederate soldier, 
now a member of General Lombard’s etaff 
as chief of ordnance, and her mother the 
youngest daughter of Mr. Ambrose Le- 
comte, descendants of old and prominent 
families of the state. 

Miss Prudhomme received her early edu- 
cation at home from private tutors, and 
entered St. Vincent’s Academy, Shreve- 
port, La., in 18%, graduating with honor 
in 1895. receiving gold medats for elocution 
and music. She is a petite brunette. with 
the laughing eye and jovely countenance, 
and has associated with this the loveliest 
araits of womankind. 

Miss Bessie Merrick. 


Miss Bessie Merrick, the lovely represen- 
tative from Pointe Coupee parish, is the 


granddaughfer of that late distinguished - 


jurist, Judge Edwin Merrick, who was 
called “the citizen sans peur et sans re- 
proche,” and she is the daughter of Cap- 
tain David Merrick and Lula Dowdell, both 
descendants of heroic families, who gave 
their best to their country in the revolu- 
tionary war. Captain Merrick, her father, 
left college at eighteen to enter the cone- 
federate service as captain of sharpshoot- 
ers and remained to the end of the war. 
While on the staff of Colonel Stafford he 
Was very severely wounded at the battle 
of Paine’s Farm. 

Miss Merrick was born.at Merrick, La. 
educated at the Lucy Cobb institute, of 
Athens, Ga., from which she graduated 
with first honors. She is of that rare sor 
of blende, having dark brown hair an¢ 
deep blue eyes, set off by a complexion that 
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cA STRINGFELLOW, RICHMOND, VA., MISS RUTH CUNNINGHAM, OF ATLANTA, MISS TALLULAH GACHET, 
ia Chief United’ Sons Confederate Veterans, Sponsor for United Sons Confederate Veterans, Sponsor Alabama Division, United Sons Confederate Veterans. 
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MISS MARTHA A. BOYNTON, | MISS MARY ORR, 


MISS ANNIE C. NASH, ad san 
Maid of Honor to Miss Ruth Cunningham. : Sponsor South Carolina Division, United Sons Confederate Veterans, 


- Maid of H@nor to Miss Delia Stringfeilow. 
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MISS. 248°RA WASHINGTON, ANSS IDA. T. HINES, : MISS ALMA LACKEY, 
Division United Sons Confederate Veterans, Sponsor Kentucky Division, United Sons Confederate Veterans. Sponsor Tennessee Division, United Sons Confederate Veterans. 
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ATLANTA BR 
. AND ICE COMPANY. 


Success succeeds in everything. The successful man, the successful novel, the successful 
play, the successful song—all these appeal to us. The thing the people want, is the thing 
. we want, if we can get it. Royal Pale Beer is a success. It was a success from the very start. 
It will continue growing in popularity, because all who drink Beer prefer it to any other 
brand. Pure hops and malt, scientifically brewed, is responsible for theincomparable quali- 
ties that have made Royal Pale such a success as a summer tonic and a social beverage. 
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ItisaFact | [Itisa Fact It isa Fact 


PESOS 
That the market is full of beers That good judges declare Royal That Royal Pale Beer is produced 
Pale Beer, made by the Atlanta Brew- in amodern and thoroughly equipped 
brewery, where cleanliness is thought 


to be next to Godliness, 


masquerading under various euphon- 
ious Names represented to be “just ing and Ice Company, is considered 
as good’’ as Royal Pale Beer. synonymous with merit. 
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: Our big plant is situated on the corner of Courtland and Harris Streets. Come to 
see us. We will initiate you into the “mystery” of brewing—an art that began with the 
Egyptians. We use the word “mystery” without its usual significance, There's no “mys- 
tery” about our system of brewing. Pure water, pure hops, pure malt are the ingredients, 
Scientific methods, modern machinery. That's the history of our celebrated ROYAL 
PALE BEER. Every department of our immense brewery open to visitors; You'll be 


amazed at its magnitude. 
Don’t take chances—depend only upon ROYAL PALE to refresh and rest you. 


4 ella He The best judges say it is superior to all others. Tobe had on draught or in bottles at any 


Yj.=) YO +! | | popular saloon, cafe, hotel or club in the city. 
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Relations Between 


and Their Allies Strained. 


SHAFTER RULES FIRMLY 


es 


— Sa 


Islanders Are Indignant Because They Were 


Kept Out of Santiago. 


a 


eel 


ARE NOW ALMOST READY TO REBEL 


a 


Relations Between the -Two Forces Require the Most 


Careful Watching and Are Even Then Liable 
To Result in an Open 
Rupture. | 


eee 


TT 


Santiago de Cuba, July 18, via Kingston, July 19.—A fact which 
more and more every day upon the American officers and men is the 


is impressed 
strained re- 
lations between the Americans and General Garcia's Cuban soldiers. Indeed the 
situation has now reached a point where practically no communication exists be- 
‘tween the armies, and their relations border on these of hostility rather than the 
relations which one would have supposed should exist between allies. 

After General Shafter announced his decision not to let the Cuban junta en- 
ter the city of Santiago, deep mutterin gs were heard among General Garcia's 
men. It was evident the Cubans were g reatly disappointed at the step taken by 
the American commander, for they had confidently counted upon having San- 
tiago turned over to them to loot ang plunder as they had in succession sacked 
Baiquiri, Siboney and El Caney. Consequently their disappointment was keen 
when they ascertained that they were not to be permitted to take possession of 
the city upon General Toral’s surrender. On Friday last Castillo, a brother of 
General Demetrius Castillo, went to General Phafter’s headquarters in order to 
ascertain the cause of this, to'the Cubans, inexplicable reason. 


' Shafter Replies Plainly to Castillo. 
“Why is Santiago to remain in the hands of our enemies?” he asked. 
aS? <ame > ll SE BER, Bet ous ome Se pee ' _ comer. Shstiet 202, pe 
fighting the soldiers of Spain, but We have no désire to despoil her citizens. No 
Cuban will be allowed to énter the city nor will any American soldier. The 
government of the city is a matter for thie people to decide. When the American 
army leaves it I presume it will be tur ned over to you, but not until then.” 
Castillo, who came direct from General Garcia’s camp, did not attempt to 
conceal his chagrin. | 
The Cuban soldiers now fully realize that there is a rising sentiment against 
them in the army. They hear nothing but words of scorn from our men as they 
pass lugging their bacon and hardtack into the woods. 
Pven our officers no longer conceal their disgust for their allies, and it is un- 
' derstood that the warm friendship displayed toward them at first has now turned 
_into contempt, for the Cubans have neither fought nor worked. The correspond- 
ent of the Associated Press who sends this dispatch saw a group of Cubans re- 
fuse point blank to aid in building roads, and @uring the two days heavy fight- 
ing, while they were loitering in the rear, our surgeons sought in vain to secure 
assistamce from them, even to cut poles for improvised litters for our wounded, 
Hundreds of such instances are being tokd around the campfires, until the name 
of Cuban is usually wreathed with camp profanity and very rarely is a kind 


word epoken of them. 
In fact, inssome quarters there is qa disposition to prophesy an early collision 


= 


between our men and the Cubans. . 
General Shafter yesterday morning sent an invitation to Genera] Garcia to at- 


tend the ceremony of raising the American flag over Santiago, but the Cuban 
general showed his resentment by sending a reply which amply confirmed the 


course which he and his ragged, ignorant soldiers have followed during the weeks 
of hard fighting ang campaigning which have resulted in the fall of Santiago. 


He declined the invitation, said he hated the Spaniards and added that he did not 
have been in 


want to be where any of them were. Since that time the Cubans 
unication 


their camp eating American rations, and our troops have had no comm 
with them. 


Strenucus eiierts to prevent the spread of infectious diseases 
in front of Santiago de Cuba were made so soon @s the city 


past thirty-six hours our soldiers have been sent as 
orth of the ality where new camps have been 


among the 


American troops 
surrendered, and for the 
rapidly as possible to the his n 


established, 
Everything possible is being done to im 


prove the sanitary condition of the 
pected to take part in the 


ex 
camps, especially in the case of troops which are } 
° hich are not in 


expedition to Porto Rico. Of the regiments here only those w . 
ers 
the slightest degree infected will be aliowed to go to Porto Rico. The o 


tiago. Two 
willl remain here for the present encamped on ‘the heights of San al a 
y, @ 
imamune regiments from New Orleans and Mobile are expected here 
upon their arrival they will be seat to the city. sidan oF 
The physical condition of our ,troops is not conside Sed — a 
number of cases of fever is growing less all ‘the time, and it is ROR 
ease will disappear with the removal of the forces to healthier places, 


precautions which are being taken. 
Cavalry in Good Condition. Dee 
| ness, 2 . 
cane es er, ets take pen a em 

o Porto Rico to pe 

te aan has ghey between the army and post gens = to the dispo 

erchan 

tion to be mame of the half dozen large Spanish m ear Admiral Sampson ar- 


r. 
is the Beier: of Mustangs at OM TS) stat rane’ the steamers were prizes of 
rived in the city today on the Vixen and ¢ hoard of them. Gen- 


rews on 
the navy. He-was also desirous of placing as a pgon's efatm. He de- 
eral Shafter, however, refused to reco gnize Adm‘ Sam 


Americans 


WARSHIPS MUST 


ACCOMPANY MILES 


Sampson Will Send a Convoy fo 
lhe General's Transpor, 


A OFLAY INTHE DEPARTURE 


Commander of American Forces Is Now 
on fils Way to Porte fico, 


HE HAS SMILED ON THE YALE 


The Administration Has Determined 
That the Movement Against 
San Juan Shall Be Under 
Direction of the 
Army. 


Washington, July 19.—Because of a falil- 
ure on the part of General Miles to re- 
ceive the orders the president prepared 
late yesterday to take command of the 
military expedition against Porto Rico 
that officer did not depart as was expected 
from Siboney. The mistake was soon cor- 
rected this morning, however, and as a re- 
sult of some short telegraphic correspond- 
ence that followed during the day it was 
gathered at the department that the Yale 
would start tonight. 

Contrary to the first intention and prob- 
ably without General Miles’s seeking, the 
Yale is to be convoyed by a naval vessel 
that Admiral Sampson has been instructed 
to select from among the vessels of his 
fleet. This may result in delaying General 
Miles’s progress somewhat, as none of the 
vessels with Sampson is able to keep pace 
with the Yale. Nevertheless, there is no 
doubt that the general will reach Porto 
Rico before the detachment of troops from 
Charleston. 


are fully justified in their decision to re- 
tain practically all of Shafter’s army at 


Santiagé by the press reports that reached 
them today indicating the growth of sc- 
rious’ friction between the American forces 
and the Cuban troops growing out of the 
latter’s exclusion from Santiago by Gen- 
eral Shafter’s orders. 

Must Restrain Cubans. 

It is felt now that the garrison original- 
ly proposed, two immune regiments, would 
have been quite insufficlent to meet an 
outside Spanish force that might come 
from Holguin or Manzanillo and also te 
restrain the rapacity of the Cubans, It is 
realized that the present situation is full 
of difficulties and the future is dark, ow- 
ing to the disposition evinced by the Cu- 
bans to ignore or refuse to be bound by the 
amenities of modern This first 
symptom of friction has suggested to the 
officials that will 
arise sin the future, Of course it would 


warfare. 


innumerable difficulties 


seem to be only politic now to avoid any 
open rupture with the Cubans provided 
they can be Kept in leash and not involve 
the United States in the disgrace that 
would follow the sacking of helpless com- 
munities, but it begins to appear that for 
some time to come and even after the con- 
quest of Cuba is complete, the United 
States will have to maintain there a mili. 
tary gecvernment in order to meet the re. 


sponsibilities which it has assumed to the 
civilized world, 


The personnel of the Porto Rican expe- 
dition having been left {n a large measure 
in the hands of General Brooke, it is not 
possible yet to give an accurate roster of 
the organizations that will enter into it. 


The president announced privately today | 


that while no date of departure of the 
troops to be sent from Chickamauga to 
Porto Rico had been fixed he expected 
they would leave about one week from 
tomorrow. He is awaiting a detailed re- 
port from General Brooke recommending 
what troops and supplies should be sent 
from Chickamauga. The present Plan is 
stated to be to embark them at Newport 
News or Norfolk and those at Tampa either 
there or at Key West. 
Samp&n Receives Instructions. 

Admiral Sampson received final orders 
from the navy department as to the part 
the American fleet is to take in the cam- 
paign against Porto Rico. They are based 
on the view that the campaign is essen- 
tially an army movement, the duties of the 


Wer department officials: feqjutbat they | WF 


— paconmematal 


plementary to the mali @perations con- 
ducted by the army. The @trategists, mili- 

tary and naval, aro agreed fn the view that 

the taking of Porto co is primarity a 

military undertaking, ané Admiral Samp- 
sdp’s orders are on these fhe 

The navy department is «api 
the large fleet of auxiflary’eru 
up of merchant ships, large ocean-going 
yachts, tugs, etc., from nthe coast 
points to Cuban waters, where they will 
be placed on Diockade d ty. thus releas- 
ing the large ships for mere active duty 
at Porto Rico and the epast of Spain. 
Three of these smailer opaft were sent 
south today, and most all @f them will be 
on the way within a week, stopping only 
long enough at Norfolk to have their bat- 
teries strengthened. ‘ 

When the war broke out a large num- 
ber of these auxillary craft were purchased. 
They have beén distributed along the coast 
from Maine to Florida, at some forty or 
more points, making’ an ‘effective coast 
patrol. There is felt to be no further need 
of this patrol, so that. the exception 
of a few important §, the auxiliary 
craft will be withdrawn for service in Cuba. 

Bids will be opened tomorrow in New 
York, in the presence of Colonel Hecker. 
chief of the transportation’ bureau of the 
war department, for the eenveyance home 
to Spain of the Spanish: army captured 
by Shafter. Meanwhile 4n advence of 
the opening a bid hag dGpme to the de- 
partment from one of the big foreign 
steamship lines, proposing to cerry 18,000 
men from Santiago to Ca@iz for the lump 
sum of 125,000 pounds sférling. Any in- 
crease or diminution jn the riumber will 
be charged for in the smme proportion. 
This bid is being held up subject to the 
formal opening tomorrow. 


moving 


GERMANS MAKE A DENIAL. 


Berlin, July 19.—All official information 
as to the incident in which the German 
cruiser Irene figured at Bubic bay, Philip- 
pine islands, in regard to the shot fired 
across her bows by the United States aux- 
iiary cruiser McCullocly, and regarding 
Admiral von Diedrichs’g interview with 
Captain Chichester, of the British warship 
Immortalite, as to what the latter would 
do if the Germans interfered with the 
borbardment of Manila, Captain Chiches- 
ter replying that only A@miral Dev“y and 
himself knew that, is réfuted here. 

The German officials wil] only admit that 
differences of opinion Between Admiral 
Dewey and Admiral von Diedrichs as to 
the right of searching warships have oc- 
curred and the Germans add Admiral von 
Diedrichs refused to allow German war- 


ships ¥o be searched, 
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SUPPLIES FOR PURTO RICO. 
Department Arranging. for the 
- &ritfy of Duivasion. ... 

Washington, July 19—it is regarded as 
certain by the officers of the war depart- 
ment that General Miles and the first con- 
tingent of the Porto Rican expedition are 
now en route from Santiago to the point 
in Porto Rico where a landing is to be ef- 
rected. 

Secretary Alger said this evening that he 
heped and expected that General Miles, 
vith his forces from Cuba, would get away 
tonight. 

At 8 o’clock tonight General Miles was 
st.ll in Cuban waters, but so far as the 
war olficiais here are iniormed, the van- 
guard vf the TPorto: Rican expedition was 
finally prepared 10 leave, 

The war department exchanged several 
cable messages with General Miles during 
the late afternoon and evening rewarding 
the details of the expedition, but in none 
of his dispatches did the general indicate 
the precise hour of his departure. ‘Ime im- 
pression cofveyed is that he was awaiting 
the naval vessels which are to act as 
Cunvoys. 

It is stated definitely that General Miles 
has no intention to await the arrival of the 
several parts of tne expedition from the 
United States before moving on Porto Rico. 

This afternoon and evening the commis- 
sary department of the - army was engaged 
in making preparations for the supsistence 
of the Porto Rican éxpedition. It is an 
enormous task and General Egan, the com- 
missary general, is still busily engaged in 
perfecting his plans. Practically all the 
been provided for. 


Germans Show Their Patriotism. 
New York, July 19.—The patriotic Ger- 
Man-Americans in this city, anxious to 
Show their féalty to the land@ of their 
admiration, are agitating a movement to 
Dresent the national government with a 
m@dern battleship armed and equipped. 
They expect to open headquarters in this 
city within a few days and their céduntry- 
men in other cities of the United States 
will be asked to orgaae sub-committees 
to co-operate with them. The proposition 
is indorsed by the leading Cerman-Ameri- 
cans of New York. Governor Mount, of 
Indiana. hag also given his approval of 
the movement. 


Lunch for Bryan’s Moen. 

Nashviile, Tenn., July 19.—(Special.)—The 
Third Nebraska regiment of volunteers, 
commanded by, Colonel W. J. Bryan, wiil 
reach here tomorrow en route to Florida. 
In appreciation of the courtesies shown 
the First Tennessee while en route to 
San Framciseo, the Nashville people wil! 
feed the Nebraskans here and provide each 
soldier with a box of lunch. 


Killed by a Train. 

Philadelphia, July 19.—A man supposed 
to be Peter Brown. of Greensboro, N. C., 
was instantly killed and Charlés H. Craig, 
of Attieboro, Maas., was sericasly injyred 
tonight by being struck by a locomotive 
on the Pennsylvania railroad in West Phil- 
adelphia, while a their way from 
Baitimore to New York. 


Zola Avoids Arrest. 


Paris, July 19.—M. @mile Zo who w'th 
M. Perreux, managing editor of The Aurore, 
was sentenced yesterday to a year’s im- 
prisonment and a fine of 3,000 francs, on 
the charge of libel brought against him by 
the officers of the Esterhazy courtmartia! 
has gone to Lucerne, Switzerland, to avoid 
arrest. : 
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SHAFTER'S BREAK 
WD CHITICISED 


His Campaign Tactics Are Once 
More Brought fo the Front, 


WAS NEEDLESS LOSS OF LIFE 


Shafter's Statement About the Strength 
of Santiago Is Discredited, 


WAS INTENDED 10 BOOST HIMSELF 


@ 


It Is Felt That His Appointment To 
Command the Santiago Army Was 
Due to Political Causes—His 
Course Meets with 
Disapproval. 


By Jos: Ohl. 

Washington, July 19.—(Special.)—General 
Shafter’s remark in. one of his official dis- 
patches that an examination of the de- 
fenses of Santiago shows that they could 
not have been taken without a loss of at 
least 5,000 men has called forth a great 
deal of quiet criticism in army circles. 

On its face, that entirely gratuitous 
statement looks very much like an effort 
to excuse the great loss of life in the en- 
gagement which did take place, and it is 
so construed here. There is a disposition 
among the men of the army to ask how 
General Shafter has been able to ascertain 
what his loss would be in such an engage~- 
ment and Shafter, who did not stand par- 
ticularly well in their estimation in the 
first place, has not strengthened himself 
in the least by that rather apologetic re- 
mark, 

In the same strain, and subjected to the 
same kind of criticism, were the telegrams 
of congratulation sent Shafter by McKin- 
ley and Alger. 

There is absolutely nothing in these crit- 
icisms that can be construed as any sort 
of reflection upon the other officers and 
men who by their gallantry and bravery 
won a magnificent victory under dec‘dedly 
acverse circumstances; on the contrary, 
there is the highest pralge for them. But 
there is no disguising the fact that the 
dominant feeling here about that Santiago 
campaign is that Shafter proved himself 
a gigantic failure. It is in this light that 
the messages of McKinley and Alger are 
construed as attempts to: gloss over the 
mistake of putting Shafter in charge, and 
that of Shafter is regarded as an effort to 
justify himself in the eyes of the country. 

Military View of the Campaign. 

There is no question that when the cap- 
ture of Santiago is judged from the nuilita- 
ry standpoint and the losses estimated on 
the basis of a eslege of some weeks—as 
seemed probatle—there is credit to the 
commanding general in the victory; but 
there is also no question that for the 
length of the actual engagement and for 
the size of the opposing force, the losses 
sustained by our army were all out of 
proportion. That, at least, is the criticism 
of military experts here, as it was the 
criticism of the experts who were on hand 
watching the fighting for the European 
goverifments. It is in view of such criti- 
cisms from such sources that McKinley 
and Alger have felt that they made a ter- 
rible mistake in having Shafter in com- 
mand down there, and it was for this 
reason that they both drew great, strong 
sighs of relief when the surrender cama 
Army people criticize Shafter bitterly. The 
letters written home to wives and fellow 
officers by regular -rmy officers, who were 
in it all would make the most imteresting 
reading if published, but manifestly they 
cannot be, because to do that would place 
the writers ‘under the ban of official dis- 
pleasure. But there have been many in 
the same strain. Shafter is blamed fer 
sending his army forward when it was not 
in proper shape, and with needlessly ex- 
posing his men to danger—and all in the 
hope of earning the plaudits of his supe- 
riors for himself and winning, if possibie, 
that coveted prize of Heutenant general's 
rank. Whether these criticisms are just or 
not I am not prepared to say. I know they 
are being made, however, and that many a 
soldier’s widow will always feel that “‘Bill’”’ 
Shafter is, in a sense at least, responsi- 
ble for her widowhood. 

The Criticisms Verified. 

The remarkably frank criticisms sent by 
the correspondent of the Associated Press, 
under an El Paso date line. which appeared 
in this morning’s papers, verify to the iet- 
ter the criticisms which one hears against 
Shafter’s conduct of the campaign here in 
Washington. Army officers point to this 
story as confirmation of all that they have 
said in this respect and it certainly seems 
that there is no question that these criti- 
cisms were written by somebody fam'liar 
with his subject, somebody with knowledge 
and experience in warfare. Shafter’s tenta- 
tive orders to Wheeler and Kent, the fact 
that he underestimated the strength of the 
segen & position, the insufficient equipment 
m field guns, and the general charge of 
carelessness of first military principles, all 
of these emphasize the charges that army 
officers on the ground and those here have 
made against the conduct of that Santiago 
campaign. In its last analysis the rerponst- 
bility for all this rests with the secretary 


of war, who was Playing politics 
Shafter to the front. eos 
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Thousands of Confederate Vet- ¥ 
crans Arrived Yesterday, @ 


a 


a 


NEUNION BEGINS TODAY 4 


eee 


It Is Estimated That Fully Fifty Thousand » 


Visitors Will Be Here, 


MANY FAMOUS VISITORS IN THE CITY 


a 


Everything Is in Readiness for the Most Glorious Res 
union Ever Held by the South’s Old Heroes. 
First Session at Auditorium at 10 
O'Clock This Morning. 


OFFICIAL PROGRAMIIE, JULY 20, 1898. 


The convention will be calied to order at 10 a. m., in the Confederate ardito- 


rium at Exposition park by General C. A. Evans, commander of the 


vision. 
The exercises will be as follows: 
Music by the reunion band. 


Doxology by the audience, led by cornet. 


Georgia di- 


— 


Prayer by Rev. J. William Jones, .D., of Virginia, the chaplain general of 


the Uniteq Confederate Veterans. 
Music—Band. 


First address of welcome, Hon. C. A. Collier, mayor of Atlanta. 
Sec:-nd address of welcom?, Hon. C. G, Gray, of Fort Valley, state senator. 
Trird address of welcome, Hon, T. B. Felder, of Atlanta, of Georgia house of 


representatives. 
Music—Band. 


Fourth address of welcome, by Hon. W. Y. Atkinson, governor. 


Fifth address of welcome, Hon. W. A. Hemphill, 


committee. 
Mu3zic—Bend. 


Formal turning over of the auditorium by General Evans, 


chairman. of the erecuttvé 


president of the 


Confederate Veterans’ Association, and president of the convention, 


Organization of the convention. 


Annual oration by General Charles E, Hooker, of Mississippi. 


Regular business. 
The confederate heroes are the toasts of 
Atlanta. 


Blazingly bedecked with bright bunting, 
flags end emblems of the royal red and 
white, and with a genuine warm-hearted 
welcome beaming from ol@ ‘and young, 
patrician and plebefan, the Gate City threw 
cpen her doors to the living monumen‘s 


of the old south yesterday, and with a 


‘love that knows no dec'ine, watched them 


swarm into the city by the thousands to 


celebrate the passage of arother milestone 


in their slow march toward the inevita- 


ble. 

And this revnion, in memory of a union 
of brave hearts long ago, when this city 
was being defemded against Sherman’s 
merciless onslaught, promises to be tiie 
most remarkable demowstration ever held 
in America. Unchangeably elded to- 
gether by a tie born of comradeship under 
a cloud of death and carnige, but with the 
love for the cause as a silver lining, these 
old veterans, with their race in life al- 
most run, have come again to lay a last 
flower on the altar of the confederacy, 
and to live over again the stirring scenes 
when they fought, bled and did everything 
but die for their country. 

This will be the greatest reunion ever 
held. Thousands of veterans with their 
gray, uniforms and their “red badges of 
courage’ are already here. Trains con- 
tinue to flock into the union depot like 
sheep into a corral, and Atlanta will be 
literally swarmed with’ gray-coated and 
gray-haired heroes by tonight. Liberal 
estimates base the crowd that arrived 
from 7 o'clock Monday night until mid- 
night last night at close on to 23,000. It 
ls expecteq that fully 80,000 visitors will 
be in the city by midnight ton’ght. If the 
depot was crowded yesterday, it will be 
packed today. Only the advance guard 
may be said to have arrived. This being 
the first day of the reunion, the main 
crowds will arrive early this morning and 
at noon today. 

Arrangements Are Complete. 

So thorough and careful has the execu- 
tive committee of the veterans’ association 
performed its duties that all arrangements 
for the reception and entertainment of the 
visitors are complete. There are plenty of 


accommodations for everybody. Commis- 


sary Amox Fox, with his barbecue para- 
phernalia at Piedmont park, is ready to 
feed and lodge hundreds of veterans with- 
out cost. There is no reason why anybody 
should be inconvenienced if directions are 
properly followed. Thousands of visitors 


vals. 
eral and Mrs. Charles G. Hooker, the ora- 
tor of the day; General Stephen D. Lee, 
commander-in-chief of the department of 
Tennessee; Adjutant General George Moor- 
man, General W. L. Cabell, commander-in- 
chief of the trans-Mississippi department; 
General J. 8. Dickinson, commander of the 
Florida 
Smyth, 
of Veterans; General M. J. Fulger, of Ala- 
bama; General G. C. Wharton, of Virginia: 
General John M. Stone, of 
General William Miller, of Florida, ar 
Colonel R..J. Harding, of Jackson, Missi 
who, it 19 said, while in command of 

Texas regiment at the battle of the Wild 

ness, 
horse, and 
bridle, prevented the gallant leader 
heading the charge on 
thereby losing his life. ee 


eral carrying twelve ard thirteen coaches ; 
packed to the doors. 4 
the local office of the Atlanta and West © 
‘Point railroad received word from ‘ite 
Montgomery agents the jam there was so 
terrific that the railroad yards were ace 
tually blockaded with specials coming to 
Atlanta. The Southern, Central of Georgia, 
Gecrgia, Seaboard and the Western and * 
Atlartic brcugh’ long strirgs of coaches ~ 
frcm all directions during the qay, and sec- 
tion after section rolled into the de deg 
until midright last night. a 
be even greater this morning because « 
thousands of veterans intending to re ch 
the city on the morning of the opening of ; 
the reunion are flying in ahis direction 
will reach here before noon, 


During the afternoon © 


The rush 


All the states have headquarters at the 


exposition grounds. Nearly all the states 

also have headquarters in the city to which 4 
the veterans are requested to go on arriv. 
ing to register. Delegates’ badges will be 

furnished to the adjutants of the several 

divisicns who will distribute them at the | 
auditorium this morning. Badges for mem- a 
bers of camps who are not delegates will a : 
be furnished through the adjutant or com- 5 
manders of the camps, who are requested 

to call at the state capitol tax office and ~ 
receive them for distribution. The adju- = 
tants or commanders should take with © 
them a list of comrades from their respec- a 
tive camps who are present in the city. z 
The list shoul4 show the regiment or com- 
mand in which the comrade served during 
the war. 
to 


VS 


Badges will wnly be given out 
confederate veterans and applicants 


must furnish references or be personally 
identified. 


Some Prominent Arrivals. 
Yesterday brought many prominent arri- 
Among them were Gen- 


division; General Robert A. 
commander-in-chief of the Sons. 


Mississipp 


rushed in front of General 
grabbing the animal by 


the enemy- ame 


3 ae 7 


The lobby of the Kimball house ang 


os 


streets in the center of town were 
yesterday with veterans eagerly 
one another's hand and 


talking 
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PRICE FIVE CENTS) 9 


OF VETS 
TAKES GATE CITY 
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times. Generals Hooker and Lee PE 
given a warm welcOme at the sees 
and the latter enthusiastically 

many an old comrade he had 
for yeara. Everywhere could be ec 
groups of old soldiers chatting ee 4 
tysburg, Atlanta, Chickamauga ang “S 
other places where they came near nan 
into the next world. Many 


ad surrendered to him. 
clare] the steamers, with everything else in Santiago, h 


Admiral Sampson 
- Butt at any rate, : 
ne quemion aiparentiy 3 2°" Tote aura prize crews among the mer 


returned to his flagship without ha baageaeioe 
chantmen, and the Jatter are still in possession of 
Resolute Sails with Relief. 


19.—On board the relief 
today for 


navy being to lend every support and as- 
‘sistance to the land operations. The ad- 
miral is instructed fo aid the army move- 
ments by dispatching convoys when re- 
quired and by covering the landing of 
troops. As there is no Spanish fleet in San 
Juan harbor or other Porto Rican ports 
the navy has a limited field of operation. 

% | ee | € ih ae nF " | Pca wes ey - Pe the cen’ igure, ee oy ae ‘ : z a the ‘noon train were ever : ‘flow ving, , aev~ " expressed the « 


were directed to comfortable homes yes- 
terday, and the information bureau is rea- 
dy tq handle thousands today. Those not 
having homes already selected before en- 
tering the city should apply to the office 
of the bureau on Wall street, directly oppo- 
site the main entrance of the union depot. 

‘The railroads yesterday were taxed to 


Seneca Sails for New York. 


Newport News, Va., July 19.—The United 
Etates transport Seneca, with cightv-one 
sick and wcunded s0ldi2rs on board, sailed 
today for New York, wrere, after compiy- 
ing with auardntine regulations and being 
fumigated, she will be allowed to land her 
passengers. ; 
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» Private McLain Shoots Private Lake. 
: Fla., July 19.—Private 
Thomas G. Lake, of the Second ([ilinois 
regiment, was shot three times this , 
noon by Private Henry McLain, of t 
First North Carolina regiment. 


Jacksonville New York, July 
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oe | , ' fyi ‘ — 
peared to be a very broken man. He seems 
to be about sixty years of age, and.-of. frail ui 


sare SWTUCD A 
FOR AN PIDEMIC 


Shown by every featuré. The 


C aanevetmetr 
Town Considered One of Greatest 
Fever Breeding Centers Known, 


WALKED WITH CRUTCHES 


Bone Erysipelas Made Him Al. 
most Helpless. 


nten and his as- 
from early morn- 
yesterday and there 


Was @ crowd clamor! ) : 
a a ng for information c rr 
At is almost a matter of impoasibilit | 
. ad y to 
tell just what delegations have arrived. 


— do not make an official report at the 
adquatters and until this Morning it will 


General Toral replied ‘with an air of ab- 
straction to the words addressed to him, 
and when he accompanied General Shafter 
at the head of the escort Into the city to 
take formal possession of Santiago, Gen- 
eral Toral spoke but few words. The ap- 
pealing faces of the starving refugees in 
the city did not move thim, nor did the 
groups of Spanish soldiers lining the road 
looking at their stalwart conquerers. Once 
did the faint shadow of a smile lurk about 
the corners of his mouth. This was when 


“I have been afflicted for several years 
with bone erysipelas, and was under medi- 
cal treatment without mvch be t. At 
one time my thigh and limb we swollen 
So that it geemed ag though *-inap ae was 
loose on the bone. I was obliged to go 
about on crutches. | got a bottle of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia and began taking it, and it dM 
me sO much good I kept on until the 
worst Iimb was entirely well and now only 
& small sore remains on the other. I can 
walic without crutcaes and can work every 
day. CHAPMAN HICKS, Laston, Ga. 


q Early Arrivals—Several 
- Interesting Incidents. : 
Beginning early esterday morning, the 
United Confederate Veterans began to 
= take possession of Atlanta, and when the 
a vest tes a close the city was theirs. It ts 
- All day thousands of them strollea  Gupected that all o 
_ €rely about the city and everything nal hand before 10 o'clock: "Rites 
| Sverybody got out of thelr way. . Colene] Waddell Rushed. 
At reunion headquarters {in the Moore- 


ee an 


Conqueror and Vanquished Come 
Together Before Two Lines, 


ene 


Chinese Outlaw Blows Hinsel and 
Five Officers Into Atoms, 


_. Every ‘one realized that the town be- 


Ponged to the veterans and thet they took: 


- Precedence over all others. True to tnis 
eg they were treated as if the city was their 
ny Personal property and they enjoyed it as 
_ uch as those who are doing the enter. 


ean, building’ yoaterday Célonel Waddell 
G-his hand full, .Veterans.trom ‘all over 
the south went to the headquarters and 
there inquired after the division head- 


quartets: They besieged the place all day 


WOULD NOT BE ARRESTED 


TORAL WAS A SAD MAN 


the cavalcade passed the barbed wire en- 
tanglements. No body of infantry could 
ever have gotten through this fence alive, 
and General Shafter’s remark about its 
resisting power found the first gratifying 
echo in the Spanish general's heart. 


NOT ONE FOOT OF SEWERAGE 


Fiood’s S2'57; 


parilla. 


Amorica’s Greatest Medicine. $1: six for $5. 


Hood’s Pills 


are tha best after dinner 


— Sage usands-of questions were ask- 
= tec at pills, aid digestion. 2é5e. 

While sitting in a window in a vain at- 
tempt to get cool yesterday afternoon Colo- 
nel Waddell found time tO say a few 
words concerning the reunion. “I said at 
first,” he remarked, “that there would be 
20,000 veterans and 20,000 visitors here dur- 
ing the reunion and you can see by the 
arrivals today that those figures will not be 
far wrong. The fact ie that {ff anything 
‘there will be 60,000 people hera in all. Wea 
ere taking care of the veterans in grand 
style and they will want for nothing.” 

At the reunion headquarters are posted 


taining. 
3 Every train entering the city yesterday 

' ‘was loaded down with veterans and visit- 

@rs. Beautiful sponsors came and were 

met by delegations. Veterans who are 

still cOmparatively young and lively and 
» veterans who are old and crippled came, 
es and all were given the same warm wel- 
“| @ome. . 

_ “The policemen who were standing on 
every corner were private bureaus of’ in- 
formation and were able to do a great 

_ deal toward preventing confusion amofg 

- the veterans. All day long the blue coats 
answered questions and gave directions. 
When a veteran became bewildered he 


Farther along the desperate character of 
the Spanish resistance amazed our soldiers. 
Although primitive, it was well done. Each 
approach to the city was thrice barri- 
caded, and wired, and the barricades were 
high enough and sufficiently strong to with- 
stand shrapnel. 

The slaughter among our troops would 
have been frightful had it ever become 
SHAFTER FATERT | necessary to storm the city. 

AINE BY SPANISH Around the hospitals and public bulld- 

ings and along the west side of the line 
° there were additional works and emplace- 
ments for guns, though no guns were 
mounted in them. 

The streets of Santiago are crooked, nar- 


MR. JOHN C. EVINS. 


He Is One of the Leading Citizens of 
the Gate City. 


Hospitals, Four in Number, Are Now 
Crowded with the Sick, 


Surrender Was Witnessed by All Amerl- 
cans Under Arms, 


Murder Takes Refuge ftom Deputy 
Sherif ina Powder Mill, 


ONLY SIX CASES OF YELLOW FEVER 


HE WARNS HIS HUNTERS OFF 


General Shafter Has Ordered the Best 
Physicians and Experts Within 


When the Officers Reach the Door 
the Chinaman Shoots His Pistol 


The Victorious Army Found a De- 
plorable Condition of Affairs 


went straightway to a policeman and was 


#o00n shown his proper course. 


Veterans who have not seen each other 


for many years met in Atlanta yester- 


notices of meetings and headquarters of 
divisions. Almost ‘every veteran who has 
come to the reunion has visited the head- 
quarters and some interesting meetings 
take place here. 


Into the Magazine and Noth- 
ing Is Left of the ® 
Place. 


When They Enteged the 
City They Had Been 


row lines of one-story houses, most of 
which are very dilapidated; but almost 
every /house was thronged by its curious in- 


habitants and disarmed soldiers. There 
Fewer 


His Reach To Make a Most 
Thorough Investi- 
gation. 


e Besieging. 


were mostly of the lower classes. 
expressions of any kind were heard along 
the route. Here and there was a shout for 
free Cuba from some Cuban Mm pathizer, 


Gay. Some who have not seen each other 
‘Since the war suddenly came face to face 
on the streets and the scene which fol- 
lowed was sufficient to bring tears to the 


Florida Division. 
The Florida division has established head- 
quarters at 148% Marietta street, 


~ 


eyes of those who witnessed it. 

An old veteran dressed in his gray uni- 
form and with the exception of his gun 
@ressed precisely as he was during the 


| War, walked leisurely across Whitehall 


and here they will meet every 
day. A large number of the Florida delega- 
tion are stopping at this hotel. The majori- 
ty of this delegation have not arrived, but 
will reach the city this morning at 10 
o'clock. 


Oaklerd, Cal., July 19.—The works of the 
Western Frse and Expiosive Co.npany 
were blown up by a murderous Chinaman 
at 5:20 o’clock this morning. Five deputy 


sherifis and constables who were trying to 


Santiago de Cuba, July 18, via Kingston, 
Jamaica, July 19.—The events preceding the 
hoisting of the American flag over the gov- 
ernor’s palace here, amid the booming of 
guns, the strains of martial music and 
the wild cheering of 20,000 men along seven 


but as a rule there were only low mut- 
terings. 

The better class of Spaniards remained 
indoors or satisfiéd their curiosity from be- 
hind drawn blinds. Several Spanish ladies 
in tumble-down carriages averted their 


Santiago, July 18, via Kingston, July 19.— 
General Shafter has had a thorough ex- 
amination made of the sanitary condition 
of of Santiago. The work was done by Lr. 


Goodfellow, of the general’s staff, and by 


street at the corner of Hunter and in the 
_ enter of the street met a tall, clean-shav- 
_ €n, soldierly looking man who wore a large 
' yeteran’s badge. The two looked at one 


faces as we passed. 
Squalor Was Frightful. 


The squalor in the streets was fright- 


General J. J. Dickinson, commander of the 
Florida division, arrived in the city yester- 
day. He is accompanieg by a number of 


a civilian physician, Dr. Orlando Dwiker. 
Santiago and Rio Janeiro are considered 
the greatest fever breeding centers in the 


arrest the murderer were Filled. The dead miles of intrenchments were full of in- 


, terest. 


are: 
Shortly after 6 o’clock on Monday morn- 


_ @mother for a moment, started as if sur- 
_ prised. and then wrapped their arms about 
' @ach other and wept for joy. They turned 
% each other around and took various views, 
> @Wemarking that they would have been 
'@ £able to recognize one another in Africa. 
|— These two had not met since they were 


> A s E 
aes 


separated, they met again. They went off 
together arm in arm, talking of old times 
‘and telling what has happened since they 
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Separated at the siege of Atlanta and here, 
@ few miles from the place where they 


saw each other. 
Veterans by the Thousand. 


| ‘There was a continual stream of veterans 


* 


the Streets and those who had not 


2 been here since the war and who left the 
|] city watching the burning buildings which 
_ © Were being destroyed by Sherman’s men, 


Walked about and wondered at the changes 


bi Which have taken place. 


The streets were crowded more than dur- 


s Ing the exposition and old veterans seeing 


em 


a 


Bs 60 many of their companies were reminded 
of the time when they stood shoulder to 


_ghoulder on the outskirts of Atlanta and 
held back an opposing army. The old in- 
Waditants seeing the men in gray were 


oS 
oe 
es 
*s 


years’ struggle and although unconscious 


ty 
“ a 


me - 3f, 
rolled down their cheeks as they solemnly 
watched the passing throng of men who 
had braved all sorts of dangers in de- 
fense of their country and state. 


tears crept into their eyes and 


At the corner of Whitehall and Alabama 


streets, an old veteran limped slowly up 


to a policeman and pointing to the corner 
where hundreds of busy people were pass- 
ing to and fro, and wagons were crowding 
by each other, said: “Is this Whitehall 


etreet and Alabama street?” 


“Yes,” replied the officer, “that’s the 


corner of Whitehall and Alabama. Are 
you looking for any particular place?” 


“Well, God knows I never would have 


known it,” said the old fellow. “No, sir, 
I never would have thought it was White- 


-hall street, where I stood and heard Sher- 


oman’s shells whistling and bursting during 


‘the siege. And when we left there was no 
sthought that Atlanta would ever be any- 


thing. Sherman, we knew, would burn it 


io the ground and we thought this spot 
would be forever marked by what was 
mee Atlanta. It is wonderful, yes sir. 


fonderful.”’ 


/ And he walked on shaking his head and 


fazing about as if he was trying to as- 
lure himself that he was not dreaming. 
Beautiful Sponsors Seen. 


“Late yesterday afternoon a large number, 


f beautiful sponsors and maids of honor 
mt in their appearance on the streets. 
- rh tehall and Peachtree streets were 
sowded with the fair representatives who 
will add to the interest of the social occa- 
ic of the reunion. 

Hotels Are Crowded. 


9 ‘t the hotels large crowds are continual- 


2 


Wy gathered, though the visitors keep on 


move. The gtate divisions have been 
sished at various hotels and here the 
rans congregate. Almost every hotel 


7 ne city has had the greater number of 


ee i rooms taken or spoken for. There 
mes = 


E. the bureau of inxtormation opposite the de- 
| they can obtain 
' teau had proven a b 


| ‘Sfimball and the Aragon both have large 


Ye 


to be plenty of room left, however, 
. -the indications are that the crowds 
e% ere to arrive this morning will be 
“emmodated without any trouble. The 


and many of the sponsors and 


aa of honor are stopping at these two 


veterans Who arrive go at once to 
there directed to places where 


sleeping quarters, The bu- 
lessing to the veterans 


In watm weather many people suffer with 


5 


‘carried back to the sad days of the four ; 


: 


ean 


prominent Floridians, Adjutant General 
and Chief of Staff J. A. Enslow, Jr., 
is with General Dickinson and is 
busy attending to matters relating to the 
Florida division. Ex-Commander William 
Boyd will join the Florida delegation to- 
day. | 

Miss Mamie Bryan, the sponsor for the 
Florida division, arrived yesterday from 
Ocala, accompanied by her maid of homor, 
Miss Thyrza Livingston, Miss Bryan is the 
granddaughter of General Dickison, com- 
mander of the Fiorida division, and is 
one of the most popular young women of 
Ocala. Miss Livingston is the daughter.of 
Captain Theo H. Livingston, of Jackson- 
ville. Both Miss Bryan and Miss Living- 
ston are stopping at the Kimball. 

Talk with General Moorman. 

General George Moorman, adjutant gen- 
eral and chief of staff to Commander John 
B. Gordon, arrived in Atlanta yesterday 
morning from New Orleans. He was ac- 
companied by a large number of prominent 
veterans.. General Moorman is one of the 
best known veterans {in the south and his 
office is one of considerable importance. 
He thas done a great amount of work to- 
ward making the reunion here @ suceess 
and has gone’ everything in his powé? to aid 
the yeterans of Atlanta in their undertak- 
ing. His headquarters will be at the Penn- 
éyivania building at Piedmont park. 

In speaking of the reunion yesterday, 
General Moorman was enthusiastic and is 
of the opinion that it will be the largest 
and most successful ever held. 

“IT have not changed my opinion con- 
cerning the reunion,”’ said he. ‘I still be- 
lieve it will be the largest ever held. The 
crowds that are coming are larger than, 
I believe, were expected, but I think At- 
lanta is thoroughly able to take care of 
them. ‘The arrangements seem to have 
been very thoroughly made. You can get 
some idea of the crowds that are coming 
to the reunion when I tell you I saw hun- 
dreds of people board the train I was on 
and get off because theré was not room 
enough for them to ride with any degree 
of comfort.”’ 


FINAL MEETING AND FINE MEAT 


Executive Committee of the Veterans’ 
Reunion Association Met Yester- 
day—Barbecue Was Given. 

The executive committee of the Veterans’ 
Reunion Association held its final meeting 
prior to the reunion yesterday afternoon in 
the mess hall at the exposition grounds. 
Very little business was before the com- 
mittee and the final arrangements for the 

reunion were wound up. 

The committee was called to order by 
Chairman W. A. Hemphill and it was 
found that there was very little for’ the 
committee to do owing to the completed 
state of the preparations which had been 
made for the reception and entertainment 


of the veterans. 
It was suggested that it would be necés- 


sary to have.a committee to make appro- | 


priations for the finance committee in cases 
of emergency, and Messrs. Murphy and 
Neal were appointed as such a committee, 
with full power to make euch appropria- 
tions as they see fit. | 

There was a complaint that the time 
limit of some of the tickets was 50 short 
that veterans coming fro a distance 
would be compelled to leave before the re- 
union is over. Arrangements were made to 
see the railroads im regard to this matter 
and if possible have it so changed that the 
time mit of the tickets will be sufficient. 

The executive committee had invited the 
city council to the exposition grounds to 
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Uncomfortable Feet. 


They ache and burn and smart, 
and are so tired, Let those people 
dust into their stockings and on 


their feet 


every day a little — 
ortpowder | 
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' magazine,”’ 


CHARLES WHITE, son of Sheriff White. 

GEIRGE WOODSUM. 

GUS KOCH, 

x. r LERRI 

MRS. HILL, 

GOON NIG CHUNG. 

The Chinaman had fortified himself in 
the magazine and blew it up when the at- 
tempt to arrest tim was made. 

The celestial, who was employed in the 
works ani who caused the awful! explo- 
sion, had killed a fellow countryman yes- 
terday afternoon in a quarrel over a Chi. 
nese lottery ticket. He then defied the 
officers who went to arrest him. 

The murderer fled into the magazine, 
which contained five tons of giant powder, 
barricaded himself ang threatened to blow 
up the magazine if any one came to arrest 
him. Deputy Sheriff Charles White, son 
of Sheriff White, in charge of a posse, con- 
sisting of Constable Gus Koch, Deputy 
Constable J. J. Lerm and Deputy Consta- 
Ble lienry Cramer, were on the scene of 
the shooting shortly after the murder and 
kept guard over the Chinaman within his 
All 


with rifles’ After repeated demands to 


stronghold. the officers were armed 
surrender had béen made, to all of which 
the same reply came: 


Warns the Officers Away. 
“Tf you come in here I will blow up the 


the officers retired for the 
night withia the private office of the com- 
pany, about twenty yards away. 

This morning at 5. o'clock, Deputy Sheriff 
Charles White, after a consultation with 
the others, determined to break down the 
barricads, not believing the 
would keep his threat. 


Chinaman 


Accordingly the entire posse headed for 
the door. True to his word, the Chinaman 
fired the giant powder, killing five officers 
and blowing the Chinaman to atoms go 
smal] that but one piece has been found. 
White’s body was fearfully mangled. It 
was found nearly 500 yards away. Mrs. 
Hill was-visiting 4 Mrs. Pride, who lives 
across the way. She was killed in the 
falling debris of the building. 

All the buildings caught fire. Engines 
were soon fighting the flames, but to no 
avail. The works were completely wreck- 
ed. Four ‘houses also ‘were blown down 
and about forty partially wrecked. Depu- 
ty Sheriff Fred Sheritt ang Deputy Ed 
White escaped, but are painfully wounded. 

Were Blown Into Atoms, 

Deputy Sheriff Sheritt’s story is to the 
effect that at 6 o’clock this morning the 
Chinaman called to Deputy Sheriff White 
that he would surrender. White, Wood- 
sum and Koch immediately proceeded to 
the door, while the others followed. Just 
as the door was reacheg the sound of a 
falling plank was heard, ang then the 
explosion occurred. The name of the Chi- 
naman was Goon Nig Chung. The man he 
murdered was Sam Si Sing. Coroner Wad. 
eni and a corps of deputies are searching 
through the surrounding fields for the re- 
mains... In some instances they had to be 


picked up with shovels. Fourteen cars 


were blown to splinters and several. wers 
burned. Windows were broken in Oak- 
land,-Alcmada and as far as Berkely. 

Sheritt and Ed White are complete nerv- 
ous wrecks, They were carried over forty 
feet by the force of the explosion and 
thrown violently to the ground. The less 
cannot be estimated. - 


GOOD WEATHER FOR REUNION. 


Forecaster Marbury Thinks the Daya 


ing Lieutenant Crook, of General Shafter’s 
staff, entered the city and all the arms in 
the arsenal were turned over to him. The 
work of removifig the mines which ob- 
structed navigation at the entrance of the 
harbor had been progressing all night. 
At about 7 o’clock General Toral, the 
Spanish commander, sent his sword to 


General Shafter as evidence of his sub- 
mission, and at 845 a. m. all the general 
officers and their Staffs assembied at Gen- 
eral Shafter’s’ headquarters. Each regi- 
ment was drawn up along the heights. 

General Shafter and his generals with 
mounted escorts of 100 picked men of the 
Second cavalry then rode over our trenches 
to the open ground at the foot of the hill 
on the maim road to Santiago, midway 
to the then deserted Spanish forts. There 
they were met by -General Toral and his 
staff, all in fu} uniform and miounted, 
and a select deta¢hmént of Spanish troops. 
What foilowed took place in full view of 
Our troops. 

The scene was picturesque and dramatic. 
General Shafter, ‘with his generals and 
staffs grouped immediately in the rear, 
and with the troops of cava:rymén with 
drawn sabers on the left, advanced to 
meet.the vanquished foe 

Toral’s Sword Returned. 

After a few words of courteous greeting, 
General Shafter’s first act was to return 
General Toral’s sword. The Spanish gen- 
eral appeared to be touched by the compli- 
mentary words with which Genera! Shafter 
accompanied this action, and ne thanked 
the American commander feelingly. 

Then followed a short conversation as to 
the place selected for the Spanish forces 
to deposit their arms, and a Spanish infan- 
try detachment marched forward to a posi- 
tion facing our cavalry, where the Span- 
jards were- haited. The latter were with- 
out their colors. 

Eight Spanish trumpeters then saluted, 
and were sdluted in return by our trumpe- 
ters, both giving flourishes for Neutenant 
generals and major generals. 

Genéral Toral then personally ordered the 
Spanish company, whicn in miniature rep- 
resented the forces under his command, 
to ground arms. Next, by his directions, 
the company wheeled and marched across 
our line in the road and thence to thé piace 
selected for camping them. The Spaniards 
moved rapidly to the quick notes of the 
Spanish march, played by the trumpeters, 
but it impressed one like the dead march 
from ‘‘Saui.”’ 

Although no attempt was made to humili- 
ate them. the Gpanish soldiers seemed to 
feel ~“eir disgrace keenly, and scarcely 
gianced at their conquerors as they passed 
by. 

But-this apparent depth of feeling wt: 
not displayed by the other regiments. With- 
out being sullen, the Spaniards appeared to 
be utterly indifferent to the reverses suf- 
fered by the Spanish arms, and some of 
them, when not under the eyes of ,their 
officers, seemed to rejoice at the prospect 
of good food and an immédiate return to 
Spain. 

General Was Dejected. 

General Toral throughout the ceremony 
was sorély dejected. When General Shaf- 
ter introduced him by name to each mem- 
ber of his staff, the Spanish general ap- 


ful. The bones of dead horses and other 
animals were blea@hing in the streets, 
and buzzards, as tame as sparrows, hopped 
aside to let us pass. 

The windows of the hospitals, in which 
there were over 1,500 sick men, were crowd- 
ed with invalids, who dragged themselves 
there to witness our incoming. In one 
square a relic of an old merry-go-round 
told of happier days, but on every side 
there were evidences of the pitiless siege 
and of starvation. 

The palace was reached soon after 10 
o’clock. There General Tora] introduced 
General Shafter and: the other American 
generals to the alcalde; Senor Forer, and to 
the chief of police, Senor Guiltillerréz, as 
well as to the other municipal authorities. 

Luncheon was then served at the palace. 
The meal consisted mainly of rum, wine, 
coffee, rice and toasted cake. This scant 
fare occasioned many apologies on the 
part of the Spaniards, but it spoke elo- 
quently of their heroic fesistance. The 
fruit supply of the city was absolutely 
exhausted, and the Spaniards had nothing 


_to live on except rice, om which the sol- 


diers in the trenches of Santiago have sub- 
sisted for the last tweive days. In ad- 
dition the water supply of the city had 
been cut off for the last few days., 

Since the refugees left Santiago, and the 
siege of the city was seen to be inevitable, 
a reign of terror has existed. The city 
business was stopped, the stores were closed 
and the’ troops were seemingly allowed li- 
cense to sack and plunder at will. 

At noon, after the American flag had 
been raised, General Shufter turned the 
city over to General MeKibbin, who, with 
the Ninth infantry, will enforce order in 
conjunction with the civil authorities. 

The Spanish soldiers are encamped be- 
tween the lines, on the reverse slope of the 
hill, on which are our intrenchments. 
Many of them believe, as they have been 
told so, that the United States has pur- 
chased the island of Cuba, and that our 
government will pay them their arrears of 
pay and return them to Spain. They re- 


pudiate the idea that they have surren- ' 


dered. 
THE BOARD MEETS SATURDAY. 


The board of education will meet Satur- 
day morning at 10 o'clock for the pufpose 
of receiving the reports of the committees 
and finishing up the work for the school 
year. 

The committee on books will open the 
bids that have been advertised for Friday 
morning and hopes to be able to report 
satisfactorily at the meeting of the board 
the following day. Both the committee on 
finance and that on supplies will meet the 
latter part of this week and complete their 
work, so as to be able to present a full 
report at the meeting Saturday. 

BDvery book dealer in the city has been 
notified to send in bids on the needeg books, 
as the bids that were examined at the 
last meeting of the book committee were 
not gatisfactory. 

The dissatisfaction expressed in some 
quarters at the delay on the part of the 
book committee in advertising for the old 
bids in time was partly responsible for 
the action of the committee in calling for 
the new bids. ae 


LECTURE ON THE LIFE OF LEE. 


President ©. Benjamin Andrews, of 
Brown university, lectures in Atlanta to- 
morrow evening, Friday afternoon and Fri- 
day evening on the life and character of 
General Robert E. Lee, at the Grand. 


world. This town lacks every sanitary 
feature at its best, and now, after two 
months’ siege, leaving it dirty and repel- 
lent, it is a veritable pest hole. The awful 
stenches that arise from the streets stag- 
ger and choke one, ' 

The city of Santiago is a typical tropi- 
cal place, with marrow, crooked streets 
and low, one-storied dwellings and stores. 
Many of the houses are stuccoed and paint- 
ed with startling colors, sky-blue and vivid 
shades of green predominating. ‘I‘nese, 
with the red tiles of the roofs and the 
quaint verandas, show evidence of past 
picturesqueness, but everything is now in 
a state of dilapidation and decay and the 
city is but a shadow of its former self. 

Houses Absolute Ruins. 

‘The. majority of the houses are absolute 
ruins and public squares, once green with 
fountains playing in their center, are now 
neglected. 

But here and # there ihrough the open 
doors of more pretentious dwellings one 
meets with the vision of an open court 
filled with palms, brilliant-hued ponchianos 
and other flowering trees and plants. It is 
like brief glimpses of a happy past now 
gone. There is no sewerage system. The 
city drainage is all from the surface into 
the harbor and the bower part of the city, 
through which all the drainage runs, es- 
pecially from the poor quarter around the 
bull ring to the northwest of the city, is 
the seeding center of malaria, typhoid and 
other low fevers. 

There are four hospitals in the city, the 
civil hogpital, presided over by the Sisters 
of Charity, and the military, Mercedes and 
Conehas hospitals. In these hospitals are 
1,747 patients, which is a comparatively 


: gmall number, considering the jack of food 
and the long siege. 


Tt must be remembered 
that the reconcentradoes were never admit- 
ted to the hospitals, and when the notifi- 
cation of the proposed bombardment by 
our datteries was received, every patient 
who could stagger out was driven into the 


streets. 

Twenty lepers who 
hospital were turned into the streets and 
they have been roaming ever sir@e. 

The largest number of patients are in 
the military hospital, where there are 
thirty-seven Spanish officers and 431 wound- 
ed soldiers and sailors. In addition there 
are hundreds of cases of malaria and dys- 
entery and six cases of yellow fever. 

The sailors were wounded in the battle 
of July 1st and 24d. They were disembarked 
from the ships of Admiral Cervera’s fleet 
in order to assist in+resisting the attack 
of the American troops by land. These 
sailors say that when the Spanish fleet 
sailed out of the harbor half of the sail- 
ors and marines on board had been fight- 
ing and working in the trenches ashore 
for forty-eight hours previously. 

Admiral Cervera, they also assert, sacri- 
ficed his fleet in obedience to the popular 
clamor both in Spain and Cuba, including 
Santiago, that he should give battle to the 
American fleet. 


were in the civil 
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LITTELL’S LIQUID SULP 


“_THREE CONVENIENT FORMS_” 
OINTMENT SOAP AND LIQUID SULPHUR, | 


md WILL CURE ANY SKIN DISEASE ON EARTH 
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LITTELE'S LIQUID SULPE:UR 
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Relieves PRICKLY HEAT Instantly. 


phur Baths Prevent all Heat Irrita- 


tion} Regulates Excessive Perspiration, 
and ab- 
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The architect of his own/fortune, is lit- 
erally true and aptly descriptive of John 
C. Evins, the founder and sole owner of 
& prosperous house-outfitting establish- 
ment, located at 20 East Hunter street. 
Mr. Evins was born on a farm twelve 
miles morth fo Atlanta, Ga., was educated 
at Frost’s academy and Emory college, 
Ga. After leaving college he graduated at 
law. He then went west and located at 
Austin, Tex., and afterward was appointed 
deputy Uniied States collector of customs 
at the port of Laredo, Texas. under Kin- 
chen L. Harralson, for four years. He then 
entered the service of the confederate 
States, and served three years to the close 
of the war. In 1869 he returned to Georgia, 
got married, and settled in Atlanta. In 
1881 he began business with a very moder- 
ate capital, and by sobriety, industry and 
fidelity he has succeeded in business, and. 
is one of the few furniture dealers of At- 
lanta who pulled through the panic of 1893 
and 1894. Mr. Evins has quite <a 
snug sum to fall back on in hig declining 
years. He maintains a good name in the 
furniture trade, and his credit ig coequal 
with his good name. 


DENTAL SUPPLIES. 


The S. S. White Dental Manufacturing 
Co., the Greatest in America. 


Representative in its line in Atlanta is 
the 8s. §S fhite Dental Manufacturing 
Company, the leading manufacturer cf 
dental supplies in the United States, which 
maintains here one of the several large 
Dranch establishments that are required 
for the satisfactory transaction of its ‘m- 
mense business. The history of the S¢ 9 
White Dental Manufacturing Company ém- 
bodies nearly the entire story of progress 
in the science and art of dentistry during 
recent years. It began in 1844 with the 
enterprise of Dr. 8S. 8. White, a young and 
gifted dentist of Philadelphia, whose dental! 
office was in a dwelling house, his labora- 
tory employing two operatives, being a gar- 
ret of the same building. Professional abfi- 
ity, mechanical skill, inventive genius, high 
ambition, and personal character were 
united in this young man, and the result 
is before the world today in a company, 
incorporated under the laws of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1880, which has a magnificent fac- 
tory at Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, N. Y., 
and large establishments in Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Rochester,. 
Chicago, Atlanta, Berlin,Germany, and Pue- 
nos Ayres, South Amerca. Besides the 
great factory on Staten Island, there are 
two other factories in Philadelphia.. The 
trade of the company, in every article re- 
quired in the modern practice of dentistry, 
extends to all parts of the civilized world, 
and its instruments, apparatus. and other 
goods are the acknowledged standarg of 
excellence. Its Atlanta branch, from 
which all its southern trade is controlled, 
was established in 1891 by J. W. Selby, 
who ir the present manager. It occupies 
the second and third floors of a 
large building at No. ©6& South Broad 
street, with an entrance also from White- 
hall street, and it has proved a great com- 
venience to the deatists of the south. Mr. 
Selby has an efficient corps of assistants 
and is himself a gentleman who inspires 
respect and confidence. 
A cette 


WILLIAMS & ALBRIGHT, 


n-ne 


A Splendid Commission Firm and the 
Splendid Record It Is Making, 

Prominent among the commission men 
of this city is the well known firm of Wil- 
llams & Albright, located at 6 South Bread 
street. This firm is composed of \*&. G. 
W. Williams and iMr. W. A. Albright, two 
young men of spiéndid character, untiring 
energy and fine business abisity. They are 
tbeck<ed by ample capital to coOuduct the 
bus:réess and protect tneir custormera. 

So closely do they attend to business chit 
they have secured the agency for tie In- 
dian River Pineapple Association, and it is 
sail that they sell more pincupples than 
al’ other commission houses in this city 
combined. They aiso bandice large quas- 
tities of fruit of all kinds, both domestic 
and foreign. Their facilities for manipulat- 
ing the business are so perfect that beth 
frvit and ;roduce of every description are 
received frcm many parts of the Uni-ced 
States and imported sometimes from other 
countries. They have an extensive and 
growing trade, shipping to consumers in 
five different states. [he fact that their 
mettods of doing business are co ratis‘ac- 
tory that the people are not siow in be- 
stowing upoa them a large and liberal pat- 
ronage 

These gentlemen do not believe in doing 
business except on a strict business basis, 
and to that end they refer the public gener- 
ally and the trade as to their reliability to 
the Third National bank, of this city, end 
to Dun’s Commercial Agency. 


Headquarters for Moldings. 


Say, you old confederate veteran! don’t 
return home until you see the magnificent 
stock of pictures and picture frame mold- 
ings at Sam Watker’s, 10 Marietta street. 


Buy It To Take Home. 


A beautiful picture for your wife. I have 
the largest stock in the city. Prices very 
low, Sam Walker. 10 Marietta street. 


Side Trip to Chattanooga. 


The Southern railway has arranged one 
fare for the round trip Atlanta to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and return, to afford 
paper ta aa poe! a“ ee to visi 
mauga ttiefield: ing opportunity 
to see us of the Us od States - 


& * 
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1S ANNOUNCED 


General Gorden and Staff Will Start at 
Ponce de Leon Avenue. 


WETS WILL LINE THE STREETS 


(Will Take Up Line of March After 
, Commander-in-Chief. 


SOMS OF VETERANS TO ACT AS ESCORTS 


(Parade Will Go Across the City to 
’ @Qrinity Avenue and Return to 
Peachtree Street. 


HB line of march of the grand parade 
ay on Friday will extend from Ponce de 

Leon avenue across the city as far 
as Trinity avenue, and many of the in- 
tecmediate streets will be covered by the 
marching thousands who will follow the 
commander-in-chief, General John B. Gor. 
don. 

General Clement A. Evans, commander 
of the Georgie division, who has had in 
charge the line of march, secured yes- 
terday the commands that would be in it 
and made out the route which the veterans 
will take. 

General Gordon, with his staff, will form 
on Ponce de Leon avenue, facing Peaoh- 
tree street. On either side of Peachtree 
street to Dilis street the veterans will be 
lined, and General Gordon will review 
them as he marches through. Commands 
will also form on side streets, all of them 
facing Peachtree street. 

As General Gordon and his staff pass the 
commands of veterans will fall in the 
line of procession behind him and those 
following him and take up the march, 

At Ellis street the Sons of Veterang will 
be formed. They will fall in just ahead 
of General Gordon and his staff and act 
@s an escort to him and the confederate 
veterans. The march will then be taken 
up through the city with that forma- 
tion. 

From Ellis street the route will be down 
Pryor street to Decatur and up De- 
catur to Marietta. A stand will be erected 
here which will have upon it the gov- 
ernors of states and statehouse officers, 
the legislative committee, mayor, city 


council and board of aldermen, and city 
and county officials and executive com- 


mittee of the Confederate Reunion Asso- 
ciation. 

Another platform will be erected further 
up Marietta street, which will have no 
One upon it but ladies. The officers of the 
different ladies’ organizations will be upon 
it. The following order has been issued: 


“His excellency, the governor of Georgia, 
with his staff in uniform; the statehouse 
officers; the joint committee of the legisia- 


‘A SOLDIER TRIES HANGING 


OA a 


i 


, 
ee 


ee 


Found in a Closet at the 
Imperia 
Theater—He Wes vaved—Re- ' 


Last night a United States 
——— hanging by the neck and aceane sen 
= closet at the Imperial theater. Om- 
ee . “rhein and Dorsey cut 
~ nm what they supposed at the time to 
the dead body of a suicide, but an inves- 


tigation 
por showed that life was not quite 


ambulance was sum- 
er taken where hard 
ns saved. his life. 

give his name, merely 
of paper that he had 
from Minnesota, . 
would-be suicide was 
er strap, one end of 


years of age 
For more than 


On account of the injury done his throat 


by the tight stra 
again this morning. He will be all right 


santo 
Malsby & Co. 


One of 
lanta in most noted houses | . 
manutactirrery’ agent tt! of Malsby & Co 


- , Guring the 
n ew Gerardi’s Meocut 
, s pr 

important battles in the south. *"° 


a The Atlanta Plow Company. 
e Athanta Plow Company, with offices 
at Gi6 to 630 Marietta Steet and Western 
and Atlantic railroad, is one of the enter- 
prising progressive manufacturing institu- 
tions in the city. Its president and 
eral manager. Mr. H. G. Terrell is a 

L “going, ccnserva 
iness man, and is ra: idly makin 
— peer of anyth: in its fine in the 


This concern manufactures all ki 
low steel blades. It is the sole Boas Ma 
urer of the “Thick Center Terre!) Scrape,” 
which has given such universal satisfaction 
wherever they have been used. 
“oo gooey eed —— a _ successful in 
otureand s of its goods 
that it has had to increase its plant several 
times. (Mr. Terrell wishes to inform the 
public that his company hes put in new 
machinery which will enable him to sell his 
thick center scrapes at as low a price as 
other scrapes are now bein 


I do not believe there 
is a case of dyspep- 
sia, indigestion or 
any stomach trouble 
that cannot be re 
lieved at once and 
rmanentl cu 
my DYSPEPSIA 


. ¥ RE. 
MUNYON. 

. At all druggists, 
25c. a vial. uide 
.to Health and medi- 
cal advice free. 1506 
Arck street, Phila. 


DYSPEPSIA CURE 


Gen 


EXPECTED STAMPS ARRIVE. 


No Trouble Now in Filling the Orders 
That Have Been Laid Up for 
Days Past. 

No danger is apprehended now that the 
supply of war tax stamps will fall low 
enough again to interfere with the busi- 
ness transactions of the city. A large 
supply from Washington reached the office 
of the revenue collector yesterday morning 
and gives him enough of the stamps most 
in demand to supply the city for several 

days to come. 

The only denominations of stamps that 
Were not sent in the mail yesterday were 
those little needed and seldom called for. 
At present it is impossible to obtain at 
the revenue office the one-eighth, one- 
fourth and one-half cent stamps and the 
60 cents, 75 cents, $3 and $10 stamps. 

It is a source of worry to Collector 
Rucker that the department at Washington 
has not furnished him with stamps to be 
used on legacies and distributive shares 
of property, as several calls have been 
made on him during the last week for 
these stamps. 


Attention, Veterans! 


The Central of Georgia Railway Company 
will sell round trip tickets to all points on 
their line and to all points embraced by 
the Southeastern Passenger Association cn 
July 23d and 24th at one fare for the round 
trip. Tickets limited to return within firal 
limit of tickets sold account of the reunion. 
For further information call at 16 Wall 
street or union depot. 


Lewis Webb Dies in New York. 
New York. July 49.—Lewis Webb, of 
the New York cotton exchange, a member 


of an old southern family, is dead at his 
home in this city. His body will be taken | 
to Newberne, N. C., for burial. 


Free Tuition Given— Railroad Fare 


Paid, ' / 


~ 
a 


POSITIONS ARE GUARANTEED 


the Georgia-Alabama Business 
College of Macon, 
Georgia. 


By 


The invitation to “Write Quick for a Free 
Scholarship” is the liberal one that is 
now being generally extended to the sons 
and daughters of confederate veterans of 
this and other states "by the most widely 
known, eminently successful and practical 
institution of business education of which 
the south boasts today. 

The college has recently perfected ar- 
rangements whereby it can give positive 
guaranty of positions to its graduates, and 
in order that it may have at least one pat- 
ron from every county of the southern 
states, it proposes to give one free schol- 
arship in each county to a son, daughter, 
grandson or granddaughter of a confeder- 
ate veteran, or in the event no application 
is received from these, then to some other 
worthy applicant from each county. Imme- 
diate correspondence is ftnvited and al) let- 
ters should be addressed to E. Ll, Martin, 
President Alabama Business College, Ma- 


con. Ga. 


sé... 
Sa 


Fashionable ladles’ corrective tonic is Dr 
Siegert’s Angostura Bitters.world renowned. 


i. 


Office Stationery. 


And office supplies of all kinds at John M. 
Miller Co., 39 Marietta street 


Diamonds. 


Fine Stones sold at low 
prices at J. P. Stevens & 
Bro’s., 9. West Alabama 
Street. 


a, Sa 
Oo 


} eR, 


Two 
Stores 


| Jacons’ Pharmacy | 


6 and 8 Marietta St. . 
- 23 Whitehall St. 


K GLORIUS FIGHT 


The Fame That Is Won by Sav- 
ing Human Life IsAlso 
Worth Having. 


When a battle has been won after nanan’ 

bloodshed our warriors are apt to call it “a 

: giorious fight.’’ For 

years we have been 

Waging war against 

disease and have 

SAVED THOUSANDS 

of lives that would 

have been lost without 

out treatment. Isn't 

that what should be 

called a glorious fight? 

Here's how it is: 

WE CURE without 

fail every case of 

chronic, nervous or 

private dsease,. kid- 

ney or bladder trou- 

bles in any stage and 

all forms of disease 

arising from blood 

taint or debility, how- 

ever caused. We cure 

quickly, thoroughly, 

and, if necessary, by mai) treatment, for 

which we furnish symptom blanks. No fail- 
ure, no delay, no imposition. 

We are regular graduated physicians and 

our reputation and standing back up our 

guarantee. Call or write. 


Dr. Hathaway & Go 


Wil 


R.C. 


‘SE ‘BJUBIIV ‘ee17g PVOI_G YIN[g KZ 


During the 


The Same Low Priceson 


Summer Shoes 


Be Continued, 


Summer Shoes Must Go 


Reunion 


LACK 


: ‘Sign Brass Tracks---35 Whitehall St. 


nr — | 


“You Will Find It at 


Kampers 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 
To Select from to 


Entertain Confederate Veterans 


Deviled Olives pint 


New Goods... 


Deviled Olives 1-2 pint bottles........-. .......d0¢€ 


\ 


DOttles .6:0iiis Kicdeasridence ee 


Deviled Olives 2 quart bottles.................80¢ 
Pitted Cocktail Olives. ................ss0s0c secsseses OG 


A. W. FARLINCER, 


ESSE 


EITHER IN 


FANCY GROCERIES or 
SUBSTANTIAL NECESSARIES 


WHOLESALE PRICES in 
ORIGINAL PACKAGES. 


i 
ROCK BOTTOM Prices Always. 


321-323 Peachtree St. 


SS 


(MW. Roclh & (Biros’. 


Extend a Most Cordial 
Welcome to the <gae— 


| --Confederate Veterans-- 


wet 


” 


‘an 


ture; the judiciary; his honor, the mayor, 
and the city council; the county officers; pes,”” and the 
executive committee, and the vice be plied jwith no inconven- 


presidents of the reunion association are } lence, : 
Write to the Atlanta Plow Company, 616 


eo cherie to occupy Ae review 

8 on arie street, east of Broad / Marietta street, Atlan’ , end their 

street, on Friday afternoon at 4:30 Dp. m.| prices, ¥ — sith 

» The officers of the Ladies’ Memorial] As- 
sociation, of the Daughters of the Confed- Seg 
eracy, of the Children of the Confederacy, it EIRST AWARD. i 


and of the Order of Robert E. Lee are re- 
spectfully invited to vying & at the same Messrs. Motes & Moore Carry Tt Off 
at Photographic Convention. 


hour, the review stand on Marietta street, 
west of Broad street. No others will be 

Tt will be gratifying to the many friends 

and patrons Messrs. Motes & Moore, 


allowed on these review stands. 
of 
who conduct tthe large photographic studio 


CLEMENT A. BDVANS, 
“Major General Commanding and Ex-Of- 

et H% Whitehal] street, to know that this 
firm at ‘the national photographic conven- 


ficio Chief Marshal. 

“JOHN A. MILLER, 
tion, which lately assembled at Lake Cha- 
tauqua, N. Y., carried off the first prize. 


“Adjutant General and Chief of Staff.”’ 
The parade after proceeding up Marietta 

This is a splendid triumph for this old and 
reliable institution, and the people who 


will turn into Forsyth to Alabama, Ala- 
bama into Whitehall, Whitehall into Trin-| wisn to have their photographs taken need 
not wait unt they go to New York or 


ity avenue, Trinity avenue into Pryor, 

Boston, because they can get nothing in 
Pryor into Alabama, Alabama into Broad those cities superior to what ‘Messrs. Motes 
to Marietta, where General Gordon and/| & Moore —e do a _— _ a, er 
his staff will dismount and again review | the national convention, by is award, has 
the old veterans as they marca by. ‘The | Diced Messrs. Motes & Moore et the head 


American photog hers. 
commanders of the ‘lifferent divisions will ig "aa just Hike a ante Whenever and 
carry their commands up Broad to Peach-/| wherever she does anything she has a hap- 
tree and there will be dismissed. 


way of doing it a ifttle better than any- 
Every one along the tine of march ie else 


se. 

st and fitting at this 

Fequested to have @ bucket of ice water ome So aiote ‘tine Mr. ‘C. W. Motes, the 

for the veterans as they pass in parad@| cenior member of this firm, is a prominent 
and to quench their thirst aa they pass. 


WILL ELECT TRUSTEES TODAY 


of Troup artillery. He most respect- 


ber 
tes all the veterans, ami, for that 
icon: Hoge a itors and public generally, 
General John ©. Underwood Writes a 
Communication to Gen. Moorman. 


And Sons of Veterans Who are in- 
vited to make this store their head- 
quarters during their stay in the 
City. —___————" Bari Ss 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS 
For All Kinds-of War Novelties. 


Guns and Knapsacks, 
Fly Pins, Sword Flag Pins, 


Confederate Flag Pins, Confederate Flags, 
All Kinds of Flags and Buntings. | | 


You Are Specially Invited to See the Following Special 
Bargains Advertised this Week: 


o choice styles of the } ‘wo 
sevest and choicest Printed French Organdy, 0c t 


The Best Tea anc Coffee Store 


The Coffee Roasters. 
78 and 81 Peachtree Street. 


- 


| Welcome! Welcome! | 


We extend to all visiting Confeder- 
ate Veterans and their friends a 
most healthy Welcome and special 
invitation to visit our Stores during 
the reunion. oe . 

We have just issued a very valuable | Ser aay, MaDeesth. Cane 
llustrated Price List and Catalogue © ot Mrs. M.A. Raysor, Mr. Jonna 
~scalland getoné. . . “4 Jordan are . 


It tells you how to shop | 
DU Mail Successfully. 


> - 


FUNERAL NOTICE. 


Crossed Army Guns, 
WILLIAMS.—The friends of James E. Wil- 
liams and family, Major Thomas H. 
Williams, and Miss Mary lL. Williams 
are respectively invited to attend the 
fun@ral services of the last named at 
10:30 a. m., July 20, 1898. On account of 
illness at the family residence the ser- 
vices will be held at Oakland cemetery, 


newest and choicest 
to 50c per yard, to close out this week in 12 yard patterns for, 


$2.15. Per Dress Pattern. 


It Will Pay You to See This Grand Bargain. 


Special Sale of Linen Table Damasks. 


20 pieces bleached and half bleached Linen Damask, good quali- 
ty, 67 to 72 in. wide and actually worth 6oc per yard, to go 


43c per yard. 


68 and 72 in. bleached Pure Linen full Satin Damask, best 85c 
quality, 


residence uf her son, Mr. John M. Ray- 
sor, No. 600 Woodward avenue, at 4 p. 
m. Wednesday, July 20th, 


DIED—Mrs. Mary Stein, wife of 8. Stein, 
in her forty-nintn year. Funeral from 
the residence, 371 South Pryor street, 4 
Pp. m. Wednesday. Friends are invited. 
The following gentlemen are requested 
to act as pallbearers: Henry Dreyfus, 
H. C, Sommer, Joseph Field, isaac 
Haas, Adolph Shulhaefer, A. lh. Fur- 
stenburg. 


BUY YOUR PIANO NOW 


Slightly used Upright Pianos from $100 upwards consist- 
ing ofthe folllowing makes: 


What the Leading New York Journal 
Says of an Atlanta Lady’s Studio. 


following is clipped from a New 
work searual and will be of interest to oe 
lady’s friends. The article was han : 
somely illustrated, showing the interio 
her studio: 
bates m5 art center Atlanta is no less dis- 
tinguished than as & commercial metrope- 
lis, and th cultured and refined people s 
this empiré city of the Empire State a 
the South are intelligently | gy terse 
the fine arts. e n } , 
tlanta is that of Mrs. L. Condon, 
ng in Ahitebell street, — Soe ie the 
eg ve of Dahlon- 
ost of her life 
fine residence 


ONE COMES FROM EACH DIVISION 


*Are for the Confederate Memorial As- 
sociation and Hold Terms for 
Four Years. 


SPECIAL CUT PRICE 69 PER YARD. 
A Rare Bargain. 2% woo! French! Challies, vors tor a 


65c per yard to close out quick at 


25 PER YARD. 


The balance of our Satin Striped Lawns and 
Dimities, worth 7%c and toc per yard, to 


4c. 


Printed Dimities, India Batistes and Organ. 
dy Lawns, new and stylish patterns worth 1 Sc 
yard, _ 


SPECIAL cuT PRICE / |=2C eR yanp. 
Ladies’ Shirt Waists and Skirts. Special 


| Special Sale 0 Bargains in every department. 


M. RICF & BROS. 


NOTICE. 


The trustees for the Confed2rate Memo- 
rial Association will be elected by the di- 
vision commanders tcday. General Jonn 
C. Underwood, superintendent and secre- 
tary of the Confederate Memorial Associa- 
tion, has sent the following communica- 
tion to Adjutant General Moorman: 

Atlanta, Ga., July 19, 1898.—(reneral 
George Mocrman, Adjutant General United 
Confederate Veterans. Dear Sir and Com- 
rade: Your communication notifying me of 
the appointment of two trustees of the 
Confederate Memorial Association to repre- 
sent, respectively, Missouri and Flotida, is 
at hand. The law ‘fequires that trustees 
shall be elected by the severnl divisions of 
Unite Confederate Veterans, not to be aPp- 
pointed by the major general commanding. 
Therefore, you are requested 10 roufy the 
commanding officers present of the follow- 
ing divisions and request the immediate 
election of trustees to fill vacancics and 
new terms, to-wit: 

By division of Alabama for new term of c 
four years, beginning September 3, 1898. a se ecialty 

By division of Arkansas for unexpired anta, aokn ae ty peogie 
ahd new term of four years, beginning s 0 
September 3, 1898. 

By division of District of Columbia for 
new term of four years, beginning Septerm- 
ber 3, 1898. 

By division of Florida for unexpired term 
of four years, ending September 2, 1900. 

By division of Georgia for new term of 
four years, beginning September 8, 1898. 

By divtsion of Kentucky for new term 
of four years, beginning September 3, 1898. 


south. 
a, Ga., 


They Must Go. 


close out quick for 


Special Sale 0 


_—e . line in_At- 

A prominent concert ee Geerath Fa 

lants i be girl West — — 

oat bis ‘ned in March last, it ‘th M trade 
}stablis sful_ venture, and the 


Veteran 
Photographs. 


Special rates to Confederate Veterans 
and their friends visiting the city during 
the reunion. Take elevator. . . . 


ADAMS, 4014 Whitehall. 


= 


Veterans’ Reunion 


hese rooms for 
urS nis ts a courtesy 
| a a 
ffords, evidence of | 
The proprietor, Mr. } ) 
Forume 2 & man of ener Ey own. | : 
is well and : | 
four years, beginning September 3, 189. ‘pilit | ee Holt is manager. He h } 
lah for new term . facilities for doirg | | 
By division of Oklahoma att : 
3. h ) { { O 


rrsipped with 

of four years, beginning September % | pamphlet crs in he ee as oon 
| _ Any person whose intention is to buy a Piano before January ist can save money by arranging 
with us now. -We have sold six hundred and cighteen instruments since January ist. Be wise and take 


a studio a il 
o Atlanta in 
cupies t . 
street. The n 
largest ‘and finest in Atlanta, ue oa peries - ' tt f 
ki 8 : 
ated UP wiitered I palms, i La i | 
for fine pho- 
m s in service the 
00 
‘advantage of your opportunities. We repay all freights on goods sold out of town. 


a library, pottery, wo 
|| NEW ENGLAND, NEWBY AND EVANS, \ 
L 80 WHITEH 


Aliso all the new novelties in national 
lace pins, cuff buttons, stick pins, ] 


pins, etc. 
CHARLES W. CRANKSHAW 
Jeweler, 22 Whitehall St., Cor. 


By division of Tennessee for new ter 
of four years, beginning September 


Kodaks Ren fed 
10c Per Day. 


My time is exclusively devoted to developing, print- 
ing and enlarging for amateurs. 
EXPERT O N FIIM 
McCLEERY, 
Atlanta, Ga. 
414 and 415 Norcross building. 


let, etc ether customers or 
a 
state, @ 
By division of Maryland for new term of 
to order with 


By division of Texas for ee a Bowes 
four years ending Septem ’ . 
“ey division of Virginia for unexpired) promp i 
and new term of four years, beginning Sep- | al] branches 


tember 3, 1898. style at very 
Pleaso request.each division commander; —— Sac 
to issuc certificate of election to the ah 
elected to represent his division ana 3 
struct him to present his credentials to m 
to be filed by 4 p. m. tomorrow, July nA : 
at room 204, Kimball house, city, at wht 1) Ris tae io. he 
time and place will be ‘held a meeting OF) -- Special 
' the Confederate Memorial ae tae A . 


and binding in 
he most superior 
rates. 


THRUOGH PULLMAN 
Western 


curtained alcove with jounge, 
he Above Pianos will be closed out at terms to suit purchaser. In our beautiful 
stock of new high-grade Pianos can be found the celebrated 
many. aggre now extencs 
ge i for th 
ts given t Fae eialty. 


a aes 


THE NEGRO IS MISSING. GEORGIA IN OMAHA 


Notorious Atlanta Criminal Is Arrest- CELEBRATES BRYAN DAY 


| 3 ; | : the United = a: ? ed Near Tifton. | Omaha, Neb., July 16.—(Special.)—This has 
~ Balter Inhest unconset Dedicated to the Confederate Yotorans Attending the Atlanta Reaion—1898 | gioscy” cowria who chor eee ic Te | Been & “red letter” day for the ‘Prans-afts- 

lo ease Srrented yesterday. The posse etarted with | ary "Taras Note management “at 
Once more the flags have their rippled red way ypc geen ccm lr fuplindorsell PAIRS Perper 0 oe aye egy 


Over the brave hearts that beat *neath the gray — ones eae . weed of the marshal | regiment has been ordered to report at 
© prings, Pia., Cight years ago, was _ Jacksonville, and ill 1 vs 

gprs + Tens gy left by the sheriff of Escambia ¢ounty in | day, July isth. The sai Snead 

Thrills the message: “They come!” re ' 


the Albany jail. Rawies, the white man ae be bi 

; who caused the arrest, has not been heard | ““*" en named Bryan Day,” 

And the silver-sweet bugles in melody play: as the regiment is commanded by this dis- 
“From away— 


— 


thie pes. 4 ~~ i 


Own vessels of this class, as the figures 
cited below suffice, to prove. Taking 
each of Germany’s vessels separately 
ory ef gy aha William, built in 
. 874 tons displacement, the 
vay = % not be supposed that this| Brandenburg, built in 1891, with 9,874 
a misspent becatise it fell ex- | tons displacement: the Weissenberg, 
usted at the last. It was a new and | CUtlt in 1891, with 9,874 tons displace- 


of since Saturday. Colonel Boatright, of 
Tifton, went to Albany today to obtain | tinguished Nebraskan, and he has be- 
Staniey’s release on a writ of habeus cor- | come the attraction and the prominent 
pus. | figure ot the occasion. 

sss 8 6 


ment, and the Woerth, built in 1891, with 


ee 


singular illustration of that American 
Courage which rises supériér to calathity 
and stands erect though outnumbered 


and outdone. 


All these things are no truer now 


9,874 tons displacement. Of our own 
vessels there is the Indiana, built in 
1893, with 10,288 tons displacement: the 
IMessachusetis, built in 1893, “with 10,- 
288 tons displacement; the Oregon, built 
fn 1893, with 10,288 tons displacement, 


From away— 


O’er the lowlands— 


‘And highlands, 


* Comes the gray— 
Comes \the gray!”’ 


Chariey Jones, colored, who was arrested 
here Saturday for attempting to burglarize 
a house in Tifton, turns out to be Madison 
Hob, who. attempted tio rob the residence of 
Land Sharpe, superintendent of the H. 
and C. railway, in Atlanta, four years ago. 
Mr. Sharpe attempted to catch the negro 
and during the pistol battle that followed 
Mrs. Sharpe was shot. Hob escaped, but 


ee ee ee 


The day furnished opportunity for the 
friends of its troops to meet them in the 
last ‘“‘goodby.”” I eannot undertake to esti- 
mate the crowds. I should accept as cor- 
rect any figures the management may give 
Out, as it seemed as the people literally 
came up from the earth. The crowd was 


And the ghost of the flag which they fought for— 
Whose stars and whose red bars they wrought for, ee ee ee Seven @ SONS 
tence of twenty years in the penitentiary. 
Waves its phantom folds o’er them today! After four years’ service he escaped 
He 


Where to Find The Constitation. And nothing of wrong that it stands for its dream ne en aoe See mee nee cee Wade, 
Colonel Bryan leading. Colonel Bryan 


The Gus be ent te eee | , f was positively identified and carried to the 
te gggggmmaa sllow. | few months. There is a monument to eo st: , Where the stripes and the loved stars of liberty gleam! pe rags Worth yoaseany. after contess- | Colone 
WABHINGTON—Metropolitan Hotel. | the confederate dead in New Y h respect to the first-class battle- ng that © was t e man wanted. was cheered as he reached the crowded 

JACKSONVILLE—Stockton’s, 209 W. Bay street: H. ew York, and| ships of the two powers, now under con- : ates Streets of the city, and the people began 
Drew & Bro. . across thé face of it this inscription is | 8tfuction, Germany ‘has only three, ‘ Il. CAIMANERA’S FLAG IS DOWN, | moving in vast columns to the grounds. 

ge gina ee a: eS written: 3 a the United Sitates has five. Ger- Once more! .. . - By the blue heaven o’er us, the sod a so a alg on As the surging mings: Semanal ant tediad 

Broad “ | y’s epecifications fall considerab!l : . ° : : n omm r ‘ eople did not forget to che 
Furl up the banners, spike the guns; | short of our own. B ace eaten het Seems to thrill at their coming ! the strong hills of God 7 Thousand Beldiers. for the soldier shihteanat eae eg ae 
Seem shaken of thunder! Camp McCalla, July 18.—A launch from wild to honor. The military people were 
The water-ways under, 


—- (with Suaday) per year, | “W@0 they were years ago. but the and the lowa, bui 

x orning Constitation uday ; : y are a, built in 1896, with 11,410 
c 88.00; without Sunday, $6.00; Weekly, 81.00. | borne in upon us and made over anew te c=pmcoment. » Thus i appears 
We do not undertake to return rejected MSS, ang | DY the conditions , With respect to the first-class bat- 
will not do so unless accompanied by return postage. the wonderf En warowed us, by tleships of the two powers, those of the 
— erful, almost miraculous events | United States are not only of more re- 


that have taken place ‘during the past cent construction, but they are also of 


simply enormous, and the jam in the au- 
ditorium was fearful. The march from the 
camp began about 9:30 o’clock. Governor 
Holcombe, his adjutant general, and 


seeentnaatetitiesienteeeeanenese ne 


To Subscribers. 
* The Traveling Agents for The Constitution are 
Messrs. W. H. Overbey and Charles H. Donnelly. 
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‘DENVER—Hamilton & Kenérick. The . 
pages of her baittle years, quarter-inch belt armor, four nine-and- 
The day was ° 
Bankston, Manager, office at Burr Brown's book store, Spanish commander of the surrender of excessively thot, but the 
— | alleled in any other land under th ; 
\ e sun, | a. 4 f ; is Nise itincone 
a-half-inch belt armor, four thirteen-inch Hills, and rivers in flow, the Spanish flag over Caimanera. in waiting for the doors to open. The 
all the wounds infficted by internal hav- | ™°?8*!y the advantage of Germany in mous a aay way oS S07 arms, S| habe Beey of ine as See ae among 
pole Ad Man [ ‘ . | Tegiment is said 
waeuas agers for all tagritory outside of The comrades of the veterans assem-| tion; but in addition to these vessels, They know all the brave"breasts undaunted, sane of Gan Pe ac eed Ges sost ‘dembibnce oat eee ae 
united army—tI , | The total force in Guantanamo and Cai- | 1300 having bee lecte 
~ at. Jacksonville, and propriations for several battleships of ‘ , oe tnantick Gee 
Nothing of wrohg that they stand for their dream 
t ined, be sen - 
determined, because of the presence of yel ed, every soldier was using his large 
——— aie : Second battalion was st ed 
= | Joins with ail the forces that represent | recent construction, while Germany’s om oe ae ae 
When ‘the kiss of the wife and the mother fell sweet 
—_ —= | Veterans, who have captured the city 
i . ntil 4 ; , 
in both design and mechanism Unt alii ak © ania et the following bul- Soldiers stood m the burning sun awaiting 
: - ; : ! ee - ~ 
Today the veterans of the confeder —- With respect to third-class battleships, To die for the cause that they cherished! Repeat, Bantiage, July’ ‘19'—Adjutent General, | When once settled, President Walters 
t. with Atlanta and tt is fitting, for many | over 10,000 rifles sent in and about 10,000,000 
A correspondent of Thhe London} date, and Admiral Dewey with his little Rte 
That fades not with time, terior garrisons. About 2,000 at these 
places. Will send officers to receive sur- | Manager Clarkson in an address to the 
that no fatal results neeg ever be feared in states that Germany has only AFTER, Major General.” The crowd then called for “Dixie,” end 
rr he Se and “parpove’ of pS Sameer. 2eh., & Vemhing 2u8 Ot cikre oll | Wileh _ rgd ne van hind h fter the departure of the regi Colonel Bryan was ftrod in th 
n ere a 7 “ uced e 
| im honor of the veterans. With that | ensues. ‘fnis is infallible in checking the ready -ballt: Geimany fms only three. For the sake of their loved land was given— 
| : men having contracted malarial fever, it | of heroic men and the frantic handclap- 
with a fifty-six-page edition of the] not only provea its eticiency personaliy, 
By the glorious sign of the battle-rent gray l stated authoritatively by the president of | course’ made a magnificent address, Gov- 
dinary, and which may be best described | America. from the yachts and merchant vessels Vy 
Pes ; country’s service in thetic word 
™ gle and asa memorial ofthe siege of At- | prejJuawe peopie against its use. cxtuieeth unin dbisttter Aen ta Derdeesy pa s The 
a 1 from headquarters at Camp Alger directing 
therefore, a very valuable coatribution | 4) .nelieve in tne virtue of simpie reme- | Of us. And now, when the roar 
details of the exodus are not complete, 
| ‘ , ut Wiastmgiwn Post a re\beay 10° 
with memories in which the veterans |/-he ‘'Wasamg . many and the United States are likely cut and South Carolina regiments. Kvery- 
Colonel Bryan did Georgia fhe honor te 
They stand, haid to hand, 
be a sufficient number of wells to supply end eXpress his candid regards for his 
loose ends, and has woven them togeth-| night. He tried it and was cured. We o~ Thei laid flingi 
ee ve Enging Springfield, Ill, July 19.—The furniture A Home for Commodore Schley, 
future historians. It has rescued from 
siege from the pen of an eye witness 
the reunion will be found many who 


know why a tub of;water under tne 
bed should be effi us. Yet its effi- 
cacy is undeniable. It will drive away 
night sweats in the course of a fort- 
night. There is some scientific reason 


‘tor it, of course. But swe advise chose 


who ‘have night sweats to try the reim- 
edy before they hunt for the cause of 


the cure = 


_ —_* 
' 


A Man Without a Country. 


The consensus of intelligent newspaper 
opinion seems to be that the torpedo 
boat has failed to justify the impor- 
tance which has been attached to it up 
to this time in the naval equipments of 
the world’s powers. 

Examples are made of the utter in- 
efficiency of the Spanish torpedo boats 
in the fights at Manila and at Santiago. 
In both of these fights dire and instant 
destruction was visited upon the Span- 
ish torpedo. boats without the employ- 
ment of much force on the part of the 


Of foes in red places— 
Their swords swift to slay: 
They shrink not from danger—ah, never ! 
They are patriots and heroes forever ! 
They are freemen where freedom hath sway ! 
Nothing of wrong that the bugles and guns 
Sound a welcoming song for the glorified ones ! 


V. 


the senior member of the firm, was com- 
mander of the Second brigade Illinois na- 
tional guard. He was appointed a brigadier 
generat of Uunited Staies yolunteers, and 
is under General Fitzhugh Lee at Jackson- 


ville, Fla. 


a 


Troops Sail for Manila. 
San Francisco, July 19.—The transport 


steamer Pennsy!ivania sailed today for the, 


ilippines ‘The Pennsylvania carried 
hearty Lsve*men, including the First Mon- 
tana regiment and 300 recruits for the First 
California volunteers now at Manila. The 
troops will be under the command of Coio- 


officers on both sides were gives homes by 
popular subscriptions. “The precedent has 
ruled for centuries. It should not fail now. 
To give Schley a home in Baltimore would 
be to show in the best, most practical and 
most material way our gratitude and our 
love, It is not a matter for any one news- 
paper or any one city to take up, but it 
should be a full, generous and immediate 
movement, headed by the governor of 
the state, and participated in by every 
man, woman asd child who can spare a 


Sixteenth street; the Hotel Marlborough. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Bottier the Marblehead went up the bay this after- | Not behind in demonstration, ag the col- 
; a> Bros. 
KANBAS Lam ” ; ’ 
: enting all her fallen sons. four-teyth-inch guns and eighteen five- Sing louder to sea, and the breath’s in the clod! 
pe , al’ , ther with the | tfoops were marched 
} Mulberry street port, and of such nobility cannot be par. | Vessels of the United States call for a ver hlageryghe Siggy gal : sek nimi ae ee 
Nor can there be found in any other; guns and fourteen five-inch guns. Ac- The sign of the gray, The American officer also gave notice | auditorium was opened about 1 o’clock, and 
ie the number and character of our first- EERO, RES Oe ee SALTRCRD BP tin ontuitene forces of the army. ‘The 
Atlanta. W . oners of war. The flag was hauled down | Pers of the best families of the state, and 
| bled there send them greetings from the | Which will soon be ready to go into hose blood lefi their meadows enchanted, ° 
4 manera is about 5,000. What disposition will } volunteered, Seve , 
- | Wheeler at Santiago, and hundreds of | each class, several cruigers of each . ven hundred were .rejecte- 
. others not so conspicuously placed. Let pay an several pcpete ‘beste, ene Where the stars o’er the red stripes of liberty gleam !”” Sou Loves aasone Gadel 
< us be thankful tn a specia 1 respect to second-class ttle- : “ ‘on brown hat for a fan, d th , 
es | i 7 Renae that ships, Germany has four to our one, I on NG ay 
| Spaniards Gave Up 10,000 Rifles and | P°S!'¢ side of the lagon, and t 
ATLANTA, GA., July 20, 1898, Atlanta to welcome the confederate | four were built over twenty years ago, = P ’ and their proper 
On their brows, as they went 
without siege, and who are bidden to| the Maine went down in Havana harbor orders to ‘come down.” This delayed the 
; July 
Germany has six to our none; but her O glad land, their story, 
ag of ammunition. Send officers and | ™4@de the address of , welcome. 
| * feasons, that they should find the city | standard sends that paper the following | unarmored fleet-of cruisers could easily 
Welcome songs in the chime render of garrison at Guantanamo, Bara- | troops, 
to give them the warmest of welcomes. | the abo , 7 : 7 
gi @ above disease provided the person at one ammoted’ érutiser, while the Of rare fields and bowers— “i “ ‘it when the band began, the immense throng 
No Yellow Fever in Tampa. 
ments to be ordered to Porto Rico will be | miast of this wild enthusiasm, and the 
oblivion many lively incidents, and has 
- to many of the events. 
3 fense of the city, and : 
aeeeeeeee > the dete ‘ ’, We have not often biad occasion to 


GHICAGO—P. O. News Company, 217 Dearborn et: | Peace re 
Great Northern Hotel. ras Site ck ee Purpose runs, | three vessels call for only 11,180 
urns in tears tons displacement, eleven and three- pag fannie : 
noon to Vertcaya del Toro, opposite Cai- | umn reached the ds, 
i CITY —Van Noy Bros. manera, and gave formal] notice to the ° vee 8 
MACON, GA.—Subscription Department, ‘, D. ‘A ‘sentt 
ntiment of such quickening i{m- | and-nine-tenth-inch guns, while the five For they know— 
ROME, Ga.—J. , Ah, they know !|— conditions of the capitulation of Santiago. | 2Pound the liberal arts’ buildin 
E, —J. Sam Veal, 250 Broad street. 11,525 tons displacement, a sixteen-and- ‘ Y A limited time was fixed for hauling down | the auditorium while the aie melacen 
land so sudden and perfect a healing of | Cording to these figures, we have im- As they Seiue it that day, that if the Spanish gunboat Sandoval was | then marched nip: tha’ tell thee eae 
: When they fronted the fray ! ; 
NICHOIS @ HOIAADAY, Constitution Bolldtng, | OC and destruction. class battleships now under construc- Caimanera or Guantanamo were destroyed 
ae this afternoon, they are all stout, stal : 
— commission, we have recently made ap- And ever they sing and they say: High tive om ons. 
be made of the prisoners has not yet been | ed, When the immense throng was seat- 
f ‘ 
this isso. Meanwhile, The Constitution but our one second-class battleship is of ORDINANCE OFFICER REPORTS. | g2cond pattalion nas stvertence the 
Blow welcome, O bugles! Drums beat, as ye beat 
. fficer forgot t d 
. 10,000,000 Rounds Ammunition. | ° got to order them forward. Like 
and are, therefore, well-nigh obsolete Wettanicson, July ies. ais Qepart- the boy who stood on the burning deck, the _. 
Welcome to the Veterans! To the battle—content settn: 
partake of its most intimate hospNality,| we had two second-class batitleships. ‘ entrance, and brought on more jam. 
_ @te army wiil renew their acquaintance A Remedy for Yellow Fever. Washington, My ordnance officer reports | introduced General Manager Clarkson, who 
vessels of this class are wholly out of And gi heir ¢1 w 
give to their glory rounds ) 
: that t troops tomorrow to receive surrender of in- Governor Leedy, of Pencun, «te 
arrayed in noliday garb, to greet them,/ cure for yellow fever: take care of them. 
and our people with hands outstretched It may be worth while puttington record Caming down to cruisers, the writer O. 
nite " Of the steeples; the flowers 8 a SAE aR Mi 
: | stituti tacked, as so0@n ag the symptoms make ' 5 
It is fitting, too, that The Constitution their appearance, takes the following sim- United States has two, each of And th landed sheet ! See One man and yelled thenedives 
¥ . gor — ° we : Tampa, Fla., July 19.—The troops left be- hoarse, 
Atlanta, should put on a few extra frills se the juice of a lime squeezed into it, | perior to Gerthany’s. Of first-class pro- For their blood, in the sight of all heaven, 
o be repeated till vomiting and purging | tected cruisers, we ‘have fourteen al- moved to Fernandina. The camp here was 
vl “asl | : pitched on low ground, and a number of the | €reat building throbbed under the huzzas 
aim and to that end we present tliem vineinnds et Sos somcpiel ed ® speedy Bt secobd-cines protected efuicers. we A sacrifice holy and sweet! nem HAVING SORttMtee Ser Le aay 
: . A | : : : , ry ping by beautiful women, It was a@ scen 
have twenty; Germany has only ten. Nothing of wrong that we hail them today from ihere. The removal caused reports @ 
which is something out of the or put have wutnessed its compiete success in | Without following the comparison into of yellow fever in Tampa, but it can be |} to be remembered. Colonel Bryan, of 
paper, W - | @ozens of cases, Joth in Vuwoa and Soutn | further details, it is evident that, apart r 
oodnggmnam board that there is no yellow fever | | ‘rolcombe then bade the men ten- 
As @ souvenir of the confederate strug- | 5 ‘hon adupion, Dit 8 eee la in ewig | Which we have lately converted into derty coodby, end gave thems to thelr 
satisfactory warships, we are much Blow, bugles ! Beat, drums! They were heroes that day Troepe eat, troope then retained thels seate While dhas 
m tante. The Constitution of today is, | , 18° Feueuy ye cordualy worth try altbotath. Gatmany elaime to. be: ahead When the bands first played “Dixie” and led the wild way ! Freee gt oariers at Carp Alger. directing | took: their junch trom the. beatiful watts 
ing. ‘Taere are too Many people wao . General Butler to.move tise First division | hands of loving women, who were doing 
We h ed th! piece at to:Dun Lorin as soon as possibie. All the the bent eerwion linden they tads 
<° akshks ore N y 1a e have pursu Ss su at some their 
to the history of the past, and deals/ gies. A Well-known i New Yorker gave Satis aeons oni rane a st that Ger- Of the guns shakes the shore, there being some confusion in regard to the brave boys forward. Thies is the way 
ha arious it They answer their country—they fly to the fray |! disposition of the cavalry and the Connect! | to make heroes of men. 
and their children have a very lively is eG a ba eon ogo ei- | to come to blows at any time soon, but j thing hinges on the water supply, but it 
ick hread prescruptions an meen lely for th f showing that is thought that by next Monday there will | call at our state building tn the afternoon 
interest. It has picked up many threads/ |... woen someone ‘oid him to piace | 9/ely for the a. or oe ge ti _ ; Heart to heart. for the land: 
. ; vy | @8 @ sea power the Uni ates n , ’ all needs. 
0 | P eu evel be 
of history that ‘have heretofore been at/ q tub. of waver under his b Tt py Hephet tabetior tw Getaany, @ Their rifles are ringing, : * friends jn the state, W. J. NORTHEN, 
' sa! tore Closes. 
een physicians laugh at this rem- A General § 
er in a way to make them valuable to have P “is h < comike they dio not The Torpedo Boat. 3 ‘ 
edy. ey laug The foa the f e of Barkley & Lax has been closed | From The Baltimore Herald. 
€ tOam in the faces stor y 
by creditors. General James H. Barkley, After our civil war several ef the high 
been able to present for the first time a 
complete and compact history of the 
Among the veterans who will 
make Atlanta their headqueriers during 
} in the numerous’ hatd-fought battles agree with Senator Hoar, of Massachu-| Americans. 
But apart from the failure of these 


r ! ! Ri Kesseler. 
Forward! March! Ripple, banners, above them once more ! nel Kesseler ee penny Sore méble 6 guises We 'teceis 


Shout, guns! Wave green signals, O hills, to the shore ! No Diwpatobes from Dewey. doubt for an instant that the response to a 


- that marked the period of investment, setts, in the past, but we can most 

: To The Constitution will be a! heartily applaud him when he proceeds | vessels to satisfy expectations in the 
J Se Charles Bliot Norton, | matter of achieving results, it is urged 
souvenir edition, indeed; and to all the | to flay Protessor na 

: > . ; of Harvard, for his mannerly and unpa-| that other grave objections to them ex- 
4 d soldiers %t presents a summary of triotic utterances before and since the | ist. One of these is that the cramped 
Beene concerns ietory tat wil 26] prweat War tn vs, | Sen’ toes gin nema 
Ste , ion. The professor was opposed to the war, 
penne 7 thy of preservation aoe sad bg therefore takes it for granted when they are heated up for action, and 
_ But it is not our purpose to dwell on that the war is wrong; he has no pa- such is the intense agony which the 
ithe special features set forth with peD| | ig:iem himself, and he therefore con-| poor sailors Who are forced to endure 
ce : : : ch thing as| this ordeal suffer that the inferno itself 
"and pencil in today’s Constitution. These | cludes thai moet is no se such cul-| is the only thing to which it can be 
“ae - riotism; he acqu : | ROD ye mig 

— pe thomscives. This reenyn ates pe Harvard can bestow, and he| compared. Such being the case, noth- 
, thor has not been prepared for purposes therefore believes that people who do ing short the most p isosiren effi- 
of self-gloyification. We have stepped/ 5+ reach that standard are unrefined— seams ena ey ions 7 ~ “yt mee 
“aside from the ordinary routine in order; in — he does not believe they are oH nc ceiades 4 be hese likely that 
| to contribute somewhat to the interest | civilized. ung | torpedo boats will figure extensively in 
” He has oracularly informed the young the engagements of the future, 


‘ if the occasion and to show that so aoe who are acquiring high culture 


* 


And “Welcome!” is rending 
The round earth, and sendin 
. Powder Works Blow Up. 


a 


met 


“—_ oe solclgp ae tas ty pee Ant eh phoee trem ai . a pany ccna ae -— 
Send an answer, © sea ! ment has received no ispa pply e Means necessary for 6 en 
atic ith Germany, but there 
nea nie yprognent h3 aliawe aifoct assurances | MOre will be agreed to by the state, It is 
Where your storm-waves are crashing, have been received from Germany that! the metropolis of the south, to which the 
Where your lightnings are flashing tion of our pians. « aa centra] point in all. respects. A home for 
Their braveships were dashing ! Schley is the form our appreciation should 
: Soldiers Poisoned by Eating Hash. pee: . 
ake, and it will not interfere in the slight. 
j : A, Twenty-sécond Kan- 
T heir grim guns were gleaming, eee clantests, at Came Alger, ght! ee to him by the state. The sword from the 
And their dead—they are dreaming Ose RUN ON eee vannel ohn’ bs state and the home ¢rom the people will be 
2 r th i 
*Neath the waves evermore |! ene oor ernnd are nob expected to te oe e 
cover. Where Are the PoetsP ©: , 
In the rocks are their sepulchers riven Mines Are Not Opened. From Tre New York World. 
: ’ nes Are Not Opene 
. And their blood maketh holy each shor Pana, Ill., July 19.—An attempy to resume | yo. of poetry from th 
BR ds Atlanta is concerned the and bad English at Harvard that it is : . = y ore! operations at the Penwell coal mine today der, the vetnaiieainiain jong a 
Sooall * Hee acteristic of the American people} The building of the Nicaragua canal Sing, bugles, in welcome o’er inland and wave, oh alee ae conveying ’ ; 
eon mercial spirit has not - _ be trifling; that they have acquired a has now epee a seamed as well as ‘ tang ny Wg gd o ‘work was ed Mobile inspired two of the noblest of wur 
/ a Commercial necessity. doned. The next move Of the operators | pailids (Brewnell’s), Gettysburg gave us 
ich cluster around the confederate| 163 have not been refined. In other te : VI, age 
: : essor © being ashamed} pain doesn’t seem to know how bad- . ae | Brown of Gettysburg.” The-poem, “He'll 
truggle; and to emphasize the fact that is ie canlnggpocadte be’ proud of | ly is needs peace. Hail them, hills! and sing, rivers, in welcome! O sky, Shafter Calls for concer See It W yhen He Wales," the tender verse 
a , yaa ; . r ' afte asia bee: rs 
Gee a the city of the siege, the key to) © . ° Light your fairest star-fires as the old troops march by! Waphingtoras department to hurry. enpoun'e “Mesie ts Cham Mana 
. hi confederacy, the gateway of southern If the refinement which the profes- Admiral Dewey will nét sink the Ger- ward the regiments at seote. aoe “My Maryland,” the ballad of “Little Giffen 
sade and commerce, that the confeder-| oor has attained leads to this result, | man gunboats without good reason, but Wh i tee! k egeyee Peewee ge “aneér of further infec- | 9 Tennessee’—all these ang a hundred 
tie jet us thank heaven that our people) chouid the necessity arise, the job will ere their glories are known, | Sn Wet: Supireene ee ee 
By And the song’s on love’s lips, and the light’s i ' vaiis at Santiago. — , 
} weloame in all their exverience. poison has not spread to any vital part. ie ve pri ta é cog ght’s in love’s eye! . . _< hy to 16 tat me present war has 
ee 4 ; ° " Sp red absoiutely not one stanga th 
- i was in Atlanta, as all the military Culture, such as that ri agearee - he German admiral at Manila seems . y ni i their ehit - y American Bark Uverdue worthy of preservation? Why has Pg - 
ry wee reget individ- sag pe age. ated Bill Mase: | . esenmpled = Sal entertained for the safety of gg gy ree or the. Rough Rider Wai 
A count ceil a iling water, , which is out 188 days the. Ko ders, or nw 
\ cause made its last heroic stand. Here gap the foundations of present of doling ‘water Ove Clasp leves them, can bark Kasadine, Wale Ewes cons tor | any of the tenb Gee right. or 
| wa o the situation, and when without affec-; | 
: was the key t a, , ciety The negro serenaders around Atlan- Baltimore about the same o- Gere the | stir its pulses? Is ours at. age go critical 
_ the federals secured it, the struggle was hout hope for the | ta sing a song in which “Irene! Irene!” Kennebec, made the trip in Sole that poetic enthusiasm no longer dares 
is the burden of the chorus. Emperor s ‘itt up its voice? : 
'lese hope at Gettysburg, lost heart intents an ; Its music on high! sedge: ciee tion 
‘when tanta fell, and ‘The Constitution | , 7°,” ienout « country Sin mame This is the land they fought for; nguss of {ne Siereulze powder, Mork. 2 | room The Amorous ie 
: | . 7 : a twelve miles belo , : , . 
3 endeavored to remind the ee : ” cate 
has merely , ican Navies. becoming heated. Employees in the build- | newspaper notoriety and he got j but 
ll-informed writer In the great da $ gone by! ing escaped. The building was totally de- | the kind that he has got would feelin been 
hardly take a step without ‘treading on ntly we From The Rome, Ga.,Hustler-Commerctal, . = t t th tod molished. poe low dog tuck his tail between his legs 
historic ground. Many of the com- The Atlanta (Cortitution grows even Nothing of wrong tha we greet them ay, et 4 : and sneak away. 
: ne ‘ newsier than of yore. The Constitution is For God’s in, the glor that gleams from the gray! Steamer from St. Michael. . = Bi 5 
ades of the veterans who are still hate | Seattle, Wash., July 19.Steamer Roan- Kentucky Veterans Coming. 
oon with 240 passengers and one million | tye; ives, daught 
em in their reunion. They are enr The Best in Cuba. = 3 and a half in gold. Fifty thousand ounces | morning for the eihth grand reunion 
3 . a lk which i 
ged in serving under the old flag From The Rome, Ga., Hustler-Commercial]. The Thirtieth Senatorial District. down tlog reported. js ete og 248 local Brin 5 Few? menage en pcan The 
ginst a foreign foe; but they will be Mr. R. B. Cramer is the best war cor- 19.—{Special.)—-Y¥ ‘a ° a big fight to secure the next meeting in 
° ee counties the thirtieth sena ox Transferred to Fernandina. e 
Comer $—The troops under Surren 
will not weaken or hamper their . ened og This Beet Beats the Band. pane for the Penis ory ate a = e Ping . ps Lage Pe. nuoe' Ds ee 22,789 Men. 
ie kee Cee en The Thomaston, Ga., Tim agreeable to all : , 
on to the ‘old flag. For it is the | eo ee Rhee tied ¥ The Times, gratefully acknowledges the a : ‘roms ittees vashington, July eo following regi- | dina. on account of the malarial fever at ed 
eo > re Se sd U ” 4 a. “Eine: 


. Dewey reiating to press reporis concerning That the residence should be in Balti- 
For their flag knew your waters—they rode where you roar | 
she would offer no obstacles to the execu- | 1.451. of every county come, ang it is the 
O’er broad seas far-steaming, Washington, July 10 ee ety second Kane | est with the sword which will be presented 
cooked in a tin-lined vessel that had be- 
Under many an alien heaven es * 
Every book of bailads shows a rich han 
failed. A force of armed deputies and police Farrggut’s fighte at New Orleans and 
or | For the gray,—aye, the gray is the badge of the Brave ! | 
gcured or obliterated the memories varnish of civilization, but their na- ee F : . i t negroes | 
will be to try to won 8 eTocs. Gret Harte’s splendi@ account of “John 
his country. : asked the war départment to hurry for- | Thompsun’s “Music in Camp,” Randall's 
They come to their own— 
err ent : ) tion of our troops from fever which pre- em 
veterans will recaive the warm | tack it. Lat us be thankful that the] be neatly done. 1861-65, 
| authorities agree, that the confederate | the Boston prof San Francisco, July of the Ameri. | Ctlebrated Dewey, or Hobson, or Schley, 
*! 7 And Honor receives them; this pert. The ship Ayran, which left Is poesy dead? Does heroism no jonger 
hout confidence time as 
| practically over. Those who did not 
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AND IMPORTANCE 


\ . TO CONFRDERATE VETERANS: 
information bureau has ' 
ish at reasona 


this bureau, opposite th 
from the depot exit, and inquiry 
eure better quarters than you wo 
and night, and you will receive 
ing into the city, especially at n 
Selves will have more trouble and 


crowd that is likely to come, a 
you comfortably. All we ask is 


: ’ 
i Special Services for Veterans. 
At 8 o'clock tonight, by arrangement 
of the chaplains’ association, there will be 
held at the First Baptist church and at 
the First Methodist church special ser- 
vices for the veterans, at which some of 
the old chaplains will give reminiscences 
of army life which will be of especial 
interest to old soldiers. These two chtitches 
were selected because of their central lo- 
cation with reference to the headquar- 
ters of the veterans, and it is hoped 
that they. will crowd to hear their old 
— ret something of their expe. 
ces in the grea 4 :On- 
“> omedl hin a t services in the con 


? _ Badges for Delegates. 
Headquarters United Confederate YVet- 
erans, Atianta, Ga., July 19, 1898.—Circular 
Orders No. 83: Badges for the delegates 
will be turned over by Captain W. H. Har. 
rison to the division commanders, who 


will distribute them to the different camps. ; 


By order of J. B. Gordon, general com- 
Manding. George Moorman, adjutant gen- 
eral and chief of staff. 


Tickets for Sponsors. 


Colonel Charles 8. Arnall requests that 
the commanders of the various State di- 
visions report the names of sponsors and 
maids of honor to him early this morning 
at 408 Gould building. He desires to obtain 
these names in order that tickets of ad- 
mission to the platform at the auditorium 
may be issued to the sponsors and their 
maids of honor. 


Instructions to Staff Officers. 

Headquarters of Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment, Atlanta, Ga., July 19, 1898.—Gen- 
eral Order No. 19: Headquarters of trans- 
Mississippi d- partment will be at the Kim- 
ball house, second floor. Staff officers of 
the department are requested to meet the 
lieutenant general commanding the depart- 
ment at 9:39 o’clock each morning. By 
command W, L. Cabell, leutenant gen- 
eral; officiai, O. Steele, lieutenant colonel. 


General Gordon’s Staff. 

In pursuance of an order issued by him 
on July l4th, General John B. Gordon 
wishes his staff to meet him at the Kim- 
ball house at 9 o'clock this morning. 


For the Alabama Division. 

The delegates from Alabama are re- 
quested to meet at the headquarters in 
the Georgia building at Exposition park 
at 9 o’clock this morning and go to the 
auditorium at 10 o’clock. 


Chaplains Meet Today. 

A reunion of chaplains will be held at 
the Young Men’s Christfan Association hall 
at 230 this afternoon, in response to the 
following call: 

“All confederate chaplains, all chaplains 
of United Confederate Veteran camps, all 
ministers of the gospel, all confederate vet- 
erans’and the public generally are invited 
to attend chaplains’ reunion at the Young 
Men’s Christian Association hall today at 
8:30 o’clock p. m. J. W. JONBS, 
“Chaplain General United Confederate Vet- 

erans.”’ 


dienes § 
Meeting Is Requested. 

General A. J. Vaughan, commander of 
the Tennessee division, desires that Gen- 
eral James Carter, General George Gordon 
and General Frank Wilson meet him at 
the Aragon hotel at 10 o’clock this morn- 
ing. 


General Lee Confers Honors. 

Headquarters Army Tennessee, Depart- 
ment, United Contederate Veterans, Atlan- 
ta. Ga., July 19, 1898.—General Order No. 
10.—The following named Sons of Confed- 
erate Veterans, with the rank designated, 
are announced as aid-de-camps on the 
staff of the lieutenant commanding the de- 
partment. They will be obeyed and re- 
' epected accordingly: 

Major Eb. T. Williams, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia division. 

Major Samuel W. Wilkes, 
Georgia division. : 

Major Thomas R. Hollowell, Murphrees- 
boro, Tennessee division. 

Major A, C. Jones, Auburn, Alabama 
division, 

Major Richard Marks, Orlando, Florida 
division, 

They will report in person to the Heuten- 
ant general commanding at his rooms, No. 
106 Kimball house. By order of Lieuten- 
ant General Stephén D. Lee. HE. T. 
Sykes, adjutant general and chief of staff. 


Virginia Division Orders. 
General Brander, commander of the Vir- 
ginia division, requests that the members 
of the Virginia division report at head- 
ers in the Austell building, on For- 
syth street bride, this morning at 9 o'clock. 
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Attention, Atlanta Camp. 
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Veterans.—Attention. United Confederate 
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1 incoming trains 
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Avery, Julius 


rnes and Henry Jennings. 


of the committee will re-' 


rans arriving on the above 
give them such information as 
desire. J. F, Burne, chairman 


date and 
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committee. 


% tema of Tennessee Department. 
quarters Army of Tennessee, - 
partment United Confederate Veterans vee 
lanta, Ga., July 19, 1898.—Special Order 
No. 10.—Headquarters of the department 
for and during the eighth annual reunion 
are established at rooms 403-409 Gould 
building, on Decatur street, opposite Kim- 
ball house. The department staff is re- 


quested to meet the lieutenant commanding 


at 9 o'clock a mm, each morning during 
the reunion at the designated headquarters. 
9 7s oe a lieutenant StepHen Dp. 

. ey x es, Adjutant general and 
chief of sfaff. : “ 


Forty-First Georgia Reunion. 
The reunion of the Forty-first Georgia 
regiment will be held in front of the court- 
house Friday morning at 10 o’clock. They 
will transact important business. 


Cavalry To Have Reunion. 


At 3 o’clock this afternoon, at exposition 
park, Ashby’s Tennessee cavalry will hold 
a reunion. All the members of this com- 
mand are requested to meet at the park 
at the time named. 


Reunion of Third Georgia Regiment. 


The Third Georgia regiment will hold a 
reunion at the Moody tabernacle on Thurs- 
day morning at 9 o’clock. Every veteran is 
requested to be present. 


Third Georgia Battalion. 

The members of the Third Georgia bat- 
talion, Colonel M. A. Stovall, and Thirty- 
seventh Georgia regiment and Fourth Geor- 
gia battalion sharpshooters are requested 
to meet at 124% Whitehall street Friday 
morning at 9 o’clock. T. H. P. Bioodworth, 
T. R. Kendall, W. H. H. Phelps, B. F. 
McDuffie, W. J. Roberts. 


Second Georgia Battalion. 


The headquarters of the Second Georgia 
battalion, General A. R. Wright’s brigade, 
army of northern Virginia, will be at the 
office of ptain J. W. English, No. 27 
South Broad street, Atlanta, Ga. 


Snmter Camp, U. C. V. 
Sumter camp, U. C. V., No, 642, Americus, 
Ga., will meet tomorrow morning, July 
20th, at exposition park, at the Georgia 
division headquarters, at 8:30 o’ciock. J. B. 
Pilsbury, captain commander. 


Invited To Visit Oakland. 


The visiting veterans are invited by the 
Ladies’ Memorial Association to visit Oak- 
land cemetery, which contains the remains 
of more than 4,000 confederate soldiers. 


Virginians and West Virginians. 


headquarters for the Virginia and 

wear Virginia divisions is store No, 3, — 

tell building, on the Forsyth street bri ge. 

There will be a meeting of both these ; 

visions at headquarters this morning a 

§ o’clock and the veterans from those e 
states will march to the exposition grou 


in a body. . ; i 
: General 71. A. ‘Brander, ¢ 
aus of the Virginia division. ves 
last night with his staff on ‘Mr. Josep 
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FACTS CONCERNING 
MAHOGANY. 


Many people suppose that the use of ma- 
hogany for the manufacture of furniture 
is very ancient. As a matter of fact, the 
first record we have of this rare wood is in 
1595, when Sir Walter Raleigh repaired one 
of his ships with it in the port of Trinidad. 
The next we hear of mahogany is in 1734, 
When an Englishman who was sailing from 
one of the West Indies used quite a lot 


of what appeared to him rough lumber as 
ballast, and when he arrived in England 
and found his brother building a house he 
gave this apparently ill-featured timber to 
him for his house. When his brother turn- 
ed the lumrber over to his carpenters they 
refused to use it, because it was so hard 
fiat it spoiled their tools;.so its use for 
building that house was abandoned. His 
wife, however, a short time after gave 
some of this wood to her cabinet maker 
in order to have him make for her a can- 
die box. He, too, comptained of the hard- 
ness of the wood and its effect upon his 
torls. The candle box was finished ut 
last, however, and it was se handsome, 
having taken on such a beautiful polish, 
that this box becamé quite a curtosity 
amcng the society people of that day; so 
rvuch sq that the lady’s husbaad had the 
same cabinet maker make thhim a bureau of 
the same wood. Thiy bureau was 50 un- 
usually beautiful that the cabinet maker 
went regularly into the busiiess of man- 
ufacturing buréaus, and made not only a 
reputation, but a lafge fortune out of 
the business. Even now the use of ma- 
hogany is not common because of its great 
ccstliness, but for the finest furniture this 
wood has no equal and but few rivals. 
Some of the most exquisite specimens of 
mahogany can be seen right here in Atlan- 
ta, not only in the household furniture 
of our people, but in its original rough 
shape in planks as well as in all the various 
dcgiees of munufacture at the hardwood 
working establishment of the Beutell Man- 
ufacturing Company. And among the lead- 
ing industrial enterprises of Atlanta none is 
more worthy of mention and regard than 
the company named. This factory is a 
splendid @llustration of what can be ac- 
complished by southern enterprise and en- 
ergy, and it would be difficult to find any- 
where as satisfactory products and skillful 
work in the shape of high-grade hardwood 
finish store fixtures, mantels, bank and 
c¢mmMercial furniture, embossed moldings 
and other artistic interior decorations as 
are constantly being produced by this insti- 
tution. This company is composed of lead- 
ine citizens, who command the confidence 
of the community, and their names are 
well known throughout the south. Mr. W. 
T. Crenshaw, the president and general 
manager, is not a mere figure-head in his 
Official position, but he is actively interest- 
ed in the business and gives his personal 
attention. to the affairs of the company. 
He has lived in Atlanta for sixteen years 
and has been prominently identified with 
some of the city’s best and most success- 
ful financial and industrial enterprises, 
holding official positions in several such 
corporations. Mr. John M. Green, the sec- 
retary and treasurer, has resided here for 
many years. the is president and general 
manager of several of the largest 
industrial organizations of the south; 
a man of conspicuous financier- 
ing ability, is an active factor In the Beu- 
tell Manufacturing Company, giving a good 
share of his time and attention to the con- 
duct of its business. The company has a 
strong board of directors, composed of 
some of the most successful capitalists and 
business men of this city. Besides ‘Messrs. 
Crenshaw and Green there are Messrs. H. 
C. Stockdell, H. T. Inman, H. M. Atkinson 
Frank T. Ryan and Aanthony Murphy. 
Such a board, with the officers actively 
looking after the management of the fac- 
tory, is a sufficient guarantee that its pat- 
rons will be dealt with fairly, honorab!y 
and satisfactorily. The Beutell Manufac- 
turing Company has specimens of its work 
in a large number of Atlanta’s buildings, 
among them being many of the handsomest 
residences of the city, such as the elegant 
homes of \Messrs, 8S. '‘M. inman, F. E. Block, 
E. P. Chamberlin, H. B. Tompkins, the late 
Judge Erskine, Captain Gay, W. C. Saun- 
ders and many other evidences of their 
artistic work in office and bank furniture 
will also be found in the offices of H. C. 
Stockdell, R. F. Shedden, Captain E. Ss 
Gay and@ others, in the Third National 
bank, the Trust Company of Georgia afd 
other similar concerns, in the barrooms of 
the Big Bonanza, Inter-Ocean and others, 
in the stores of the Smith-Evans Drug Co., 
A, L. Curtis, J. Reginstein and many others 
as well as many churches of the city, nota- 
bly, the Second Baptist church, showing 
the great diversity of work of which this 
company is capable of doing. The work of 
this company is admitted by experts to be 
equal, if not superior, to any similar pro- 
ductions anywhere in the union. The men 
in charge of the works, having had years 
of experience in their specialties, their taste 
and~ judgment can bé safely trusted. Per- 
sons desiring work in this iine would do 
well to consult the superintendent of this 
factory, who has been engaged in this 
particular line of work for more than twen- 
ty years and whose suggestions in regard 
to what will be necessary as well as orna- 
mental in any kind of building will be 
found exceedingly valuable and trustwor- 
thy, for his years of experience and long 
practice have made his judgment unerring 
and his opinions well founded, or let those 
interested have the traveling salesman call 
upon them, for his twenty odd years of 
active practice and experience make his 
ideas upon any special piece of work well 
worthy careful consideration and absolute 
confidence. Indeed, we may confidently as- 
sert that all of the people connected with 
this manufacturing cOmpany stand in the 
front rank of their various @epartments of 
this business, and they have won the im- 
plicit trust of all with whom they have 
come in contact. The present officers of the 
Beutell Manufacturing Company shall insist 
that hereafter their promises and contracts 
shall be rigidly carried owt, and they will 
not tolerate the slightest misrepresentation 
or imposition; neither will they permit for 
a moment any attempt to dispose of in- 
ferior work, or work not strictly up to the 
standard. Henceforth they will see to it 
that euch efforts are not made by any per- 
son connected with or representing 
this company. All contracts, prom- 
ises and statements. shail be faith- 
fully executed and accurately ear- 
ried out in every detail; and the names of 
the officers and directors of this corpora- 
tion are a sufficient guarantee that people 
who hereafter place orders for work with 
this company shall certainly receive just 
what they have been promised. The com- 
pany controls and can secure af) the capital 
necessary to run its business on a large 
scale; and the present purpose is not to 
confine itself to any one section; it being 
so properly equip as to be able to hold 
its own against ali rivals and competitors, 
It is probable that few people, even right 
here in Atlanta, realize what fine work this 
company can,do and is doing every day. 
A practical man of twenty years in busi- 
ness, with northern and eastern concerns, 
doing the same kind of business, recently 
said that he had never seen such beautify] 
work anywhere as some of that shown in 
several of Atlanta’s residences and business 
houses, done by the Beutell Manufacturing 
Company. Sie further said that the mate- 
rial wsed by this company was the most 
expensive to be had; ang that only a few 
few similar factories in the United States 
use finishing material equal in quality to 


+ that used by this company on its fine work. 


he general verdict of those most compe- 
tent to judge is that as a matter of fact, 
nd finer work is done anywhere; and this 


is so well known that the Beutell Manu- 


of design, originality 


of material employ and perfection of 
finish. This factory has filled large orders 
af far east as Baltimore and Washington 
City, as far west as Texas and Iowa, as 
far north as MIHinois and Indiana, 
and as far south as Florida, With 
improved, up-to-date machinery, ample 
capital, the most sffillful men in their 
specialties that money can cominand, using 
the finest woods to be obtained from a1! 
parts of the world, this home enterprise, 
into which some of our best people have 
put their money, seeks first of all the 
patronage of our own people; and is anx- 
fous to show that it deserves the confidence 
and good will of the public everywhere. 
It would pay -anyone interested in the 
matter to call upon one of the officers of 
the company and be shown through the 
plant, in order to see just what fhese busy 
and progressive people are doing. Among 
other artists there, will be found carvers 
producing + work as fine, lace- 
like and beautiful as can be 
found anywhere; finishers giving the 
final touches with their deft hands 
to various woods from every quarter of the 
globe—from the plain, but always elegant 
Georgia pine, maple, cedar, oak and birch 
from the frozen north; rosewood from 
Bombay; mahogany from the sunny tro- 
pics; teak wood from the jungles of Af- 
rica, and the warm-colored shisham wood 
from the spicy forests of far Bast India. 
A visit to the plant of the Beutell Manu- 
facturing Company would be a delightful 
revelation and surprise to all lovers of 
art. But few of our citizens are aware 
that they have in their midst a concern 
which turns’out dally as beaufiful and per- 
fect specimens of furniture to special] or- 
der as it is possible to produce by expert 
workmen from Europe and America, using 
the finest materials to be obtained from the 
forests of the world. They can produce as 
fine results as the best, and they deserve 
the patronage and good will of the whole 
country. 


THE ATLANTA 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


THIS IS NOT THE OLDEST, BUT 
THE BEST. 


The Remarkable Growth of This 
Splendid Educational In- 


stitution. 


Its history has been one of brilliant suc- 
cess. 

Since it was established no school has 
ever enjoyed so marvelous a growth and 
obtained such widespread recognition as 
one of Atlanta’s solid business institu- 
tions, 

The stand which it has taken in main- 
taining a thorough, practical and efficient 
course of business training has met with 
the approval of the public, as its large and 
‘ever-increasing patronage fully attests. 
The progressive spirit of the institution 
keeps it fully abrea#t of the times by con- 
Stantly adding to its already extensive 
facilities every improvement that modern 
thought and progress can suggest. 

With the great prosperity and rapid de- 
velopment of this section cOmes a great 
demand for bright young men and women 
who will fully qualify themselves to Mil 
good salaried and responsible posit‘ons. 

In the business cOurse students are en- 
gaged in business practice throughout the 
entire course. They receive a complete 
course in practical bookkeeping, banking, 
office practice, plain business penmanship, 
commercial law, commercial mathematics, 
correspondence, business papers, spelling 
and other business branches. 

In the shorthand department the course 
irnicludes English grammar and composi- 
tion, spelling, penmans#uip, shorthand, 
typewriting and office practice. bovery 
course a guarantee course. 

For full information call or write 
THE ATLANTA BUSINESS COLLEGH, 

Whitehall St., near Trinity Ave. 

"Phone 366. 


COMMERCIAL CLUB FORMED. 


Clerks of Atlanta Join for Mutual In- 
terests and Protection—Officers 
Are Elected. 

A commercial association has been form- 
ed amortg the clerks of the city and a per- 
manent organization will be effected to 
further and protect 
members. The organization will be known 
as the Commercial Clerks’ Association of 

Atlanta. ; 

Some of the leading clerks and business 
men in the city are members of it and the 
officers which have been elected are the 
leading merchants of the city. A number 
of traveling men are also members. The 
following «are the officers 
directors: 

J. E. Lewis, president; W. H. Smaw, 
first vice president; D. L. Hill, second vice 
president; J. &. Johnson, secretary and 
treasurer. The board of directors is: Ww. 
I. Maddox, J. A. Morris, C. H. Burge; 
S <c¢. Hardaway, G. T. Brooks. 


FINE GROCERIES. 


A Convenient Place in the City Where 
They Can Be Obtained. 

Mr. J. C. Foote, at 130 Whitehall street, 
conducts one of the most modern and up- 
to-date retail grocery establishmenfs in 
this city. The good housewives in Atlanta 
who will do everything ther can to make 
the old soldiers have a pleasant time can 
get no better groceries anywhefe than 
from Mr. Fepte. He will give Vou full 
we'ght and deliver promptly. When you 
go to make your morning’s order, if you 
haven’t been patronizing Mr. Foote, call 
him up and let him explain what good 
things he has for you. 

You will be pleased with him. 


TO COLLEGE GRADUATES AND UN- 
DERGRADUATES. 


Gentlemen—You afe well educated and 
are now in a position to take &@& special 
course in some braneh of science which 
will place you in immediate demand. We 
offer you every facility for adyancement 
in ourgwell equipped shops and luborato- 
ries. our present acquiremetits need 
only to be supplemented by a practical, 
special training te make you command a 
good price for your services. Board $6.50 
to $10. Fees nominal. For catalogue, ad- 
dress Lyman Hall, president, Atlanta, Ga. 


ll 


The Seventh Georgia. 


The president and secretary of the Sev- 
enth Georgia roe this morning issued 
the following official order: 

ATTENTION, SEV ENTH 
REGIMENT. 

You are called to meet at 
quarters, No. 4344 Decatur street, 
Kimball house, Wednesday, July wth, at 


10 o’clock to arrange for the meeting of] 
Andereon at the union: 


General George T. 
depot and escorting him to the armory of 
the Gate City Guard on Peachtree stteet. 
N. 8. CULPEPPER, Pres. 
I. W. L. POWELL, Secretary. | 
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Illustrated Catalogue and 
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AGENTS. FOR 
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Famous Chocolate Cream, 


“JACOBS SELLS IT FOR LESS,” 


JACOBS PHAR 


6 and8 MARIETTA ST. 
23 WHITEHALL ST. 


TWO STORES 


an 


Pound 65c. 
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YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU WANT. 


iT. 


IT IS THE POLICY OF OUR HOUSE 
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To supply the consumer everything on which we can save him 
money, goods that can be delivered at your door anywhere in the 
United States for less than they can be procured from your local 
dealer; there is scarcely an article but what will admit of a saving of 
at least 15 per cent. and from that to 75 percent. to say nothing of 
the fact that our goods are asa rule of a higher grade than those 
carried by the average retail house, and we earnestly believe a care- 
ful comparison will convince you that we can furnish you more and 
better goods for your dollar than you can obtain from any other 
establishment in the United States. 


ASkaviS...........ccctescsesccceas coetcs sosecestisyeeess DEO 
Succas Alterams... v.06. cecsciccs eovsesss:deee vee DUO 
Dr. Palmer’s Blood Purifier, a long tried and 
much valued remedy for the treatment of 
impurities and chronic diseases of the blood. 
Stimulating, as it does, the action of both 
liver and kidneys, it is highly useful in 
Rheumatism, Scrofulous affections and skin 
troubles, due to a depraved condition of the 
health. Full quart bottles....,......,........75¢ 
Ammonia Lavender... 10c 
Angeline Ore decdé eds vices ebaweodebebans ORE 
Aperient, Tarrant’s ..... .o...s.5 sase.6...42¢ and 83¢ 
Asthmaline, Taft’s.............. .........21¢ and $1.25 
Ely’s Cream Balm 62 osha tgs be bee 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam.... one oGheks Orem 
Barley, Robinson’s patent .....................0.....18C 
Beef Tonic, Colden’s ....... Re 
Beef, Peptonoids Liquid ..... ...........0.6 cccce.s. SOC 
BiG Bitters uss op icessdsiciie vinsis Visdtssidviiasasiccic Bee 
EPG: CPOE ck.ccncccnk Badsiccacs 
Bird Seed........ souasnebst eases becddece: bbpeepeunceceasicd ae 
Bitters, Atwood’s Jaundice.. ........,......... 
Bitters, Brown’s Iron.,........... 
Candles, Sulphur ...... '.....................10¢ and 18¢ 


Useful to disinfect houses after such conta- 
gious diseases as diphtheria and scarlet fever 


Caps, Rubber Bathing Caps......... .............. 50c 
Capsules, empty, boxes ........ . 

Cascarets onbee teseeess . OC, 20C and 40C 
Castoria 
Caroid and Soda Tablets pdasvensien de 

Cement, Major’s China .. ,......... .......12 and 18¢ 
Charcoal, Eltis’s Willow .... .............. 

Chloride Lime.............. i ecvececescosccese: SOG GN ISC 
Chlogogue, Osgo0d’s, ........ .....cccesccucecs 
Cigarettes, Cubebs ................. 
Clover Blossom, Needham’s ........ ............... 
Bellamy’s Gossypium...... jbbWabaesedSoteniios 
Paine’s Celery Com pomi’ oo. .i. occ ccscccosscecccess. 
Pinkham’s Compouad.....,.... 
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Corn Files, Japanese,.............. 

Blosser’s Catarrh Cure ...... ............ 40c and 75c 
Page’s Asthmatic Cigarettes......20c, 40c and 80c 
OCONEE TROP VEE ooo iis ocak Adaccicee coe cnccs doatutesec ae 
OO CUTE GIR a puis asia einkinces- cececissidintoasv’ 75¢ 
Swan’s Kidney and Liver Cure..................40€ 
Glover’s [lange Cure Mchhshbk ehicuddcedeeviees 40C 
OO TI ints kicccthadbbidiiecdcsbe :pv0decnscnsics. 18¢ 
sees rT ree 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription pepe cécihs 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery............... 
DG OTIS COW DPIOO aii a. isis co ccveceececec cece 
PaO PUI a lh det op tike cconths | scévek pein ccecckcees 


Diamond Dyes, package.......................ccce0e. 8 
Electro Silicon...............” isesee ee 


Roche’s Embrocation...... ...... 2o TUN ae $1.60 
Brown’s Essence Ginger..... ............20c and 35c 
ERS: 75¢ 


“ Ro a 
EXTERIINATOR, 
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Costar’s for Rats and [lice ...............15¢ and 25¢ 


, Jacobs’ Tiger Paste and Insect Powder are the 


oldest and bést vermin exterminators in the 
country, and have been used for many years 
for the destruction of Rats, [ice, Cockroaches, 
Black Beetles, Flies, Fleas, Spiders, Potato 
Bugs and all creeping nuisances. We have 
endorsements from the leading hotels in the 
country as to their efficacy. 


_ Tiger Insect Powder, with gun, 1 Ib can.........50¢ 
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Jacobs’ Bed Bug Exterminator.—This prepara- 
tion, if wellapplied, will destroy these vermin. 
Being volatile, it does not stain. We have- 
never known of a customer being dissatisfied 
with it out of many thousands of bottles sold. 
Carelessness in applying it could be the only 
possible excuse for its failing. Use it early in 
the spring as a preventive against these pests 
and keep your house clean. Price 25 cents. 

Pond’s Extract 

Dallys Pain Extractor 

Doriey’s Fluid ........ | epends \ ebehdeugheeeeeil conic’ 

Far Paper, pOleew ii. iiiss Bites Ge pinebwebad osc 

Fly Paper, sticky, 2 double sheets ey 

Fly Paper, sticky, 12 double sheets...............25¢ 

Mellin’s Food 37¢ and 59¢ 

Mother’s Friend............ ov dbaeeeeeae suede bins 

pee ee Tee R A ok iskinitek ccawernccsc oun bie cheonmbat JOC 

Giycerine, 4 ounces 

Glycozone, [archand’s 

Greybeard, Respess 

Franck’s Grains Health 

Grape Juice, Welsh’s Unfermented, pints 

MORO ES... 5 ic ivcdudacedibateesesarcc eee o opekeecw eee 

Hedake, Preston’s : 

Himalaga, for Asthma 

Barker’s Hersutus 

Fellows’ Syrup Hypophosphites 

ebtial Granwes.. q.....<0ck+s oheskaae 6oc and $1.00 

Injection, Brou. ............. ois aoe geaane sicpe ks 

Injection, Black Crook ....... ... Fae s0setesebetbe 67¢ 

Davis’ Pain Killer 

Emits Rennes .. 05s sistdiccsdnwes tet 

Litheated Hydrangea 

Glover’s Distemper Cure veoek annect 

Schuman’s Alpine 

Luxomni 


8c and 18¢ 
icicaeseh pdive sé engighadeaneee 
Mlegramine...,........ cssceeees jiei “abobed obsspecd-bdada sie 
Menthal Pemctis....:.... 6:... cocnchccépececkousae eee 
Nestle’s Condensed Milk..................ccceccoecee BOC 
Crossman’s Specific Mixture ocdetiscchesetess ide 
Nerve Seed 
No-To-Bac 
Wampole’s Cod Liver Oil..... bsadésSinges Gb babbeea 
St. Jacobs’ Oil........ seve. coseny sacheg aedgeuen abebenal ae 
Tetterine LoosébecesendsStbisiveteeassbnne 
Gray's Oimtiaentt, .......cccccer skbdenkennssekiasensics We 
Orange Blossom, ... GUE. csecusiicciwassentatdiescc nce 
Panopeptones oscahiabiipesatbeccantd: seit ebente OO 
Papier Fayard......... veviuleisesass oisnsodbeuthvecndes Se 
Kidder’s Asthmatic Pastilles.................. .....25¢ 
Pater’s Peptic ESeence ..5 isi, ca. cccnctdetopedvccsc<os Ot 
Pepto-Mangans, Gude’s..............0...cceceeceee- SOC 
Peruna ....... 
Pheno-Caffanne..... bandes henckeeghbndoveshhesdactsies BOG 
Crosby’s Vitalized Phosphates.....................87¢ 
Pile Pipes, Seely’s cvocce nescbedg ‘sedapesaciccesss OG 
Carter’sPills......... \ocn duced ovinbiaiees muahaanassabees coe 
Bradfield’s Female Regulator................ 
Simmons’ Liver Regulator,,.........................IJ€ 
Besanmk's Pile MOtmmOy osoccciccciiccickesascs cncecess Se 
Chamberlin’s Diarrhoea Remedy......20c and 40c 
Schiffman’s Asthma Remedy.....,.....38¢c and 75c 
Tyner’s Dyspepsia Remedy........ . .............. 356 
Hire’s Root Beer ........cciiscccctscdsccevecccesescceces tin : 
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Rough Of Rats,.......0csccorcsessetscecsssecessvcccensc eee 
Royal Germetuer’...........00s.00 secccccesccosseccees J 
Carsbad Sprudel Salts...... 0.2.2... ......ccsececcoccee FRO 
TS a ae SR pee See 
TTI... 2 0csenassateen qoecntese detains inves dacaeale 

Pearlitie ..... 
Hood's Saree pri is... ccsinkensscntnccsectdrcteces ae 
Sea Salt, Mermaid to a surf dipte 
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| that state. 


_ Areinvited to make headquarters with us 


during their stay in 


the city. We will be pleased to have them inspect our manufact- 
uring plant and see goods made at home suited to the wants of 
the Southern trade. . 


INMAN, SMITH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
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GEN. LONGSTREET 
WILL BE HERE 


The Old Warhorse Who Stood by Gen- 
eral Lee. 


HERO OF AN HUND“ED FIELDS | 


; 
other, all admitting that thelr Guty was to- 


His Retirement from the United States 
Army. 


AND HIS TOUR TO RICHMOND, VA. 


His Bulldog Tenacity Saved Many a 
Battle—The Reliance Placed in 
Him by General Lee. 


By P. J. Moran. 


Of all the great corps commanders of 
either army whose names were so familiar 
from 1861 to 1865 General Longstreet is the 
only survivor. 

Be went into that war a man in middle 
age. He stood superb and erect amid the 
storm of military hurricane and hag lived 
to see his compeers pass away one by one. 

‘He still lives at a green old age, vigorous 
and alert, as ready as ever to hold his own 
against assault and with all of the determi- 
nation which won for him the sobriquet of 
“war horse’ during the conflict between the 
states. | 

The career of General Longstreet fs one 
which will live in history, because some of 
the very reasons why popularity shuns him 
ere for which history will give him credit. 
He was a born soldier. When he graduatec 
from West Point it was as a lover of the 
science as well as of the art of war. There 
has never been a day of his life in which 
he would bend a military duty or opinion 
for political applause. He is absolutely in- 
4ifferent to the criticisms of those who 
would attack his honestly made opinion. He 
never learned the art of trimming his sails 
to win popular applause, and always had 
the faculty of not only speaking plainly, 
but of speaking at once. He holds that 
there can be no mixing up of the province 

of soldier and politician. The politician 
may play with the public, as does the cat 
with the mouse, but the soldier is the 
agent of the state, whose duty it is to de- 

_ fend that state by the well-known rules of 
civilize@ warfare, which has a code as ex- 
act and as well understood by the profes- 
sors of arms as is the civil law by its advo- 
cates. 

James Longstreet was born in Edgefield 
district, South Carolina, in 1821, his grand- 


) father coming from New Jersey through 


' Maryland. There his father married a wife 
_ from the family of Dent so well known in 
Settling in South Carolina the 
'family became one of importance. James 
p Lonsstreet’s father dying young, his mother 

- moved the family to Alabama, from which 
- state the young man was appointed to 
_ West Point, whence he graduated and was 
mne@ to the Fourth regiment of in- 

a eanty, stationed at Jefferson barracks, Mo. 
“He was followed there a year later by a 
_ young comrade from Ohio named Grant, 
- whom he introduced to his cousin, Miss 
Julia Dent, and a marriage taking place, a 


» eonnection was formed which has played a 
" prominent part for the forty years follow- 


f ing. Going through the Mexican war and re- 


turning from it fo pass through the various 
Dhases of frontier service, Major Long- 
street “found himself at Alberquerque tn the 
winter of 1861. The post was far removed 
from civilization and news was but seldom 
received. Longstreet tells interestingly 
about the conferences between the officers 
in that lonely post far removed from cfvill- 
zation, hourly expecting to be the prey of 
Indians, and yet solicitous about what was 
going on at home. They had received dur- 
ing the few months preceding scanty inti- 
mations of what the politicians were doing. 
The feeling was one of concern each for the 


ward their state and every one expecting 
that those whose states seceded would as 
& matter of fact retire from the army. 

No sooner had the state of Alabama cut 


Virginia, General Lee was with his head- 
quarters, and thus the relation between 
the two men became so intimate and their 


official work so intermixed that it is hard’ 


to write of the one without telling what 
the other did. In his letters and orders 
General Lee gives sufficient evidence of 
the strong faith and confidence he had in 
his corps commander. 

The leading attributes of General Long- 
street were his soldierly appreciation of 
conditions arising. Under all circumstances 
he took the strictly military view, discard- 
ing all outside or political agencies. He 
was in command of an army whose duty 
and commission was to fight until ordered 
to stop by the civil authority. He had in 
front of him the army which was to be 
fought and destroyed in order to render it 
possible for the civil authority to reassert 
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GENERAL LONGSTREET, 
Ranking General of the Confederacy. 


adrift from the union than Longstreet 
forwarded the resignation of his commis- 
sion and set out on his journey to Rich- 
mond. So kindly .was the feeling between 
ali the officers that they accompanied 
their comrade some distance and bade him 
goodby with godspeed until they should 
meet again, which was on the fated field 
of Bull Run, where as a brigadier general 
in the confederate service Longstreet meas- 
ured swords with the friends and compan- 
fons of a lifetime. To tell th estory of 
Longstreet during the ¢ civil war would be 
to tell the story of the war itself. As the 
corps commander of the Army of Northern 
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A PLEA FOR OLD VETERANS. 


It is nothing but natural for man 
veterans of all kinds and to care for th 
tenderness and affection, and d 


power to allay the ravage 
There are old soldiers, o 


them. 


homes, old horses, old 


ld maids, 
coats, old ‘shoes, © se tans dhalterid hime 


storm and sunshine alike, is 

y a just tribute to them to 
as Ex-President Harrison can tes- 
cleaned, dyed and stiffened, 
into the latest style and 
There is only one man 


head of every family, 
through wind, rain, 
an old hat, and it is onl 
preserve them, 
tify. They can be 
reshaped and retrimmed 
made to look like new. 


in the South that is equipp 
sary tools to do anything 
ing of old hats.in a neat an 
ner, that makes the wearer 

his or her old hat , being made new, 


kind to love old 
em with 


o all in his or her 


s of time and preserve 


Id mothers, old 
trees, old hills, old 
and covering the 


ed with all the neces- 


pertaining to the repair- 


d workmanlike man- 
again feel proud of 
and it pays 


everyone to patronize him, that is— 


BUSSEY. THE OLD HAT MAN, 


itself. As a soldier he saw his duty plain. 
That was to fight the enemy and to fight 
him until he was eubdued. This quality 
and determination soon established the rep- 
utation of General Longstreet and made 
him one of the men most feared by the 
federal commanders, because when they 


knew that Longstreet was in front they ] his presérice. With quiet dignify he invites 


knew it was either to defeat or be defeated, 
and that under no circumstances would he 
fly off at a tangent. Thus his forces were 
well kept in hand, his military lines were 
always well maintained, and his discipline 
was strict. General Longstreet, besides 
having a perfect knowledge of the manual 
art of war, also had a scientific apprecia- 
fion of the conditions which create the 
opportunity for battles as well as the oc- 
ecasion for winning them. It may be im- 
agined that this faculty made. him invalua- 
ble to General Lee, ore of whose highest 
qualities was his willingness to listen to 
and adopt suggestions from another. 

It is not necessary here to enter into 
the details of battles in which General 
Longstreet was the leading figure. The 
controversy about Gettysburg may be left 
with’ safety to the historian, while his 
reputation as a guccessful fighter, who 
never knew how to turn his back to an 
enemy, will be attested by the thousands 
of confederate veterans assembling in At- 
lanta. In. all of the commands to which 
Longstreet was assigned during that war, 
first in Virginia, then in Georgia and Ten- 
nessee and back to Virginia again, there 
was never one who, while the connict was 
going on, ventured to criticise a single act 
or to impugn a single move which he 
made. After the war was over, after the 
record was closed, when in the course 
of eurrent events General Longstreet 
chose to adopt opinions which were not 
in»common favor with those who had 
followed him during the war, there began 
criticisms which were certainly exaggerat- 
ed, very often unjust, and at no time 

—. He had fought bravely enough 
and with distinction enough in the cause of 
the confederacy to be permitted to have 
opinions of his own in time of peace. But 
this unhappy era has passed. The Long- 
Decknet ——. ‘we have now to greet is the 
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| begin with a high eulogium of Lee on 
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TMirty [Mousand Vollar's 


Worth New Furniture, Carpets, Draperies and Mattings. 


Having disposed of all our old stock to great advantage, we are offering the handsomest assort- 
ment of real up-to-date new Furniture ever shown in the south. Parlor Suits, Chamber Suits, Side- 
boards, Couches, Folding Beds, Lounges, Book Cases, Hat Racks, Fine Velvet, Axminster, Brussels and— 


Ingrain Carpets, Mattings and Rugs. 
A cordial invitation to all yisitors. Comfortable seats for everybody. 


FOR RENT OR SALE---5,000 Chairs, Tables, Springs, Pillows, Mattresses and Bedsteads. 
Come and see us at the old stand at 2-4-6-8-10 Peachtree St., Next to Railroad. 


RHODES, SNOOK & HAVERTY, 


| P. H. SNOOK, Manager. 
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sess and retain the confidence of the great 
leader must have been one who was de- 
serving of it. 

Perhaps this article would not be com- 
plete without some réfergnce to the perso- 
nal relations between Géneral Lee and 
General Longstreet after the war, made 
necessary by criticisms upon the manner 
in which Longstreet treats Lee in his book | 
recently issued. Those who have criti- 
cised what Longstreet has to say about 
Lee are usually guilty of not having read 
the book whjch they presume to criticse. 
It is true that Longstreet’s book does not 
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| Soren powers. It is constructed 
J} upon the theory of exercise, 
particular exercise to be gotten 
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SICK HEALE! 
HY AER tl 1 sit or berselé In a, chat Socte 


may be, In the foot rest. An electric 
current {s then turned on, and the foot 
set in rapid vibration. 

The motion is not unpleasant, rather 
otherwise, and all the muscles of the 
member feel the effect. In a very few 
> moments the skin tingles with a delight- 
fu! sensation of warmth, caused dy the 
rush of blood to the part, induced by the 


the. first page, because that was not the 
place to put it. He tells the story of the 
war chronologically, introduces his figures 
as they appear and are thought of at the 
time, letting developments as they unfold 
themselves build up the eharacter of the 
man portrayed. It is in this way that 
Longstreew introduces Lee, referring to 
the latter as having. been a staff officer, 
beginning the active command of an army 
under conditions condemned by tradition, 
but the writer goes on to show that this 
man, who had spent so much of his life 
in technical duty, had developed a true 
leadership of men and thus page by page 
those hidden qualities of Colonel Lee in 
1861 bloom forth as the grand accomplish- 
ments of the invincible General Robert 
E. Lee of 1864. In this manner Longstreet 
pays the ‘highest possible military tribute 
to the memory of his dead commander, 
not slobbering over him, but giving his 
true measurement with military exactness 
and historic accuracy. No tribute, for in- 
stance, could be higher than that in which 
Longstreet describes Lee’s first war coun- 
cil Here was a new man ushered into 
an important command, summoning others, 
some of whom had seen more service, and, 
to speak the truth, most of whom felt 
that they should have had the place, into 


At the Atlanta Hvgienic Insti- 
tute Few Medicines 
Are Used, 


CURES IN NATURE’S WAY 


—— 


FOR THE CURE OF PULMONARY 
DISEASES. 


Department Fitted Up With Mechan- by nature’s process. To this end, exer- 

, 2 cise of various kinds, and baths are em- 
ical Appliances Eor Massage ployed. 

The institute is located at the corner of 

Treatment. Forsyth and Peachtree streets, and is 

convenient to the business heart of the 


one city—in the midst of it, in fact, and eas- 


BETTER THAN HAND METHOD 


= 


ABDOMINAL MASSAGE, 


exercise, and degree of suppleness and 
elasticity is thereby imparted, that by 
comparison, makes the other leg fee] Mke 
a wooden affair. In cases of rheumatism. 
and kindred diseases, it is this induced 
rush of healthy blood to the diseased 
muscles, that works the cure. It ®uilds 
up the tissues, and affects the restoration 
of its pristive vigor. 

VEE YW There is another part of the machine, 
> ZU iy fe where the arms are given the sametreat- 
! ment as the legs, and with the eame ef- 
fect. Then this done, there is a third 
part, constructed to do the mrbbing that 
constitutes so valuable a part of hand 
massage treatment. This Is adjustable to 
any part of the anatozny. 

Besides this machine, there is another, 
a kneeder, whose principle is the game. 
Then there are others, that would require 
too much space to describe in detail. 

In the bath department, the equipment 
is complete. The electric bath is perhaps 
the striking feature here. It is especially 
valuable in cases of mercurial poisoning, 
being about the only thing that will draw 
the mineral from the system, which its 
does, simply through electricity’s familar 
magnetic property. 

The medicated room, whose chief ap- 
paratus is the invention of Dr. Thomas, 
himself, is intended to relieve pulmonary 


Basement Equipped With Baths of 
Various Sorte—Most Complete 
Establishment of Its Kind 
in the South. 


opinion, and soon it becomes evident to 
one and all that this new man is measur- 
ing his companions with a lucidity and an 
exactness which enabled him thereafter to 
make the most of them. 

This quality of General (Lee was one 
of the strongest points of his character, 
and became so prominent that It created 
for him unbounded confidence in the minds 
of both officers and men, thus producing 
that condition in which the confederate 
soldier felt absolute trust when he knew 
that “‘Uncle Robert” was on hand, 

Lee had no warmer champion than Long- 
street, and no man is readier than Long- 
street to resent any imputation upon the 
character and ability of the commander 
whom he knew and loved so well. 


An imstitation of this city destined to 
attract widespread attention is the At- 
lanta Hygienic Institute, a sanitarium 
where medicines are of secondary im- 
portance in the healing of the sick. 

It is not a new enterprise, but rather 
an old one regenerated, and is already, 
in a measure, familiar to the people of 
Atlanta. 

Dr, Julian P. et @ young physi- 
cian of enviable reputation, and fin de 


A LIVE HOUSE. 


Young but Growing with a Reputation 
Second to None. 


Foremost among Atlanta’s merchants is 
W. M. Spratlin, who deals exclusively in 
wagon and carriage hardware, 
aints, oils and varnishes, This 
s the only exclusive carriage 
hardware dealer in the city, and his trade 
is very large in this city and the adjoining 
states. Tere you can secure anything you 
need in carriage hardware from the small- 
est up to the largest part of a farm wagon. 
Everything that fits a vehicle will be 
found in stock. 

Mr. Spratlin first established this busi- 
ness in 1896 at 18 West Mitchell street, It 
grew so rapidly under his skillful and 
conservative management that new and 
larger quarters were meeded. These they 
found at $2 and & S. Forsyth street. He 
occupies two large storehouses there, and 
if his business keeps growing at its present 
rate the will pretty soon have to seek still 
larger quarters. 

Mr. Marshall T. Eckford, cne of the most 
ap pe young business men in the city, 

associated with Mr. Spratlin and to- 

Ficktor they make a very strong team. Mr. 

kford was volgap 4 connected for some | 
ta 


THE VIBRATOR ADJUSTED TO THE 
CALF, 


ly accessible to business men. 

The lower floor of the buliding is Gtted 
up with baths of all kinds, Turkish, Rus- 
sian, electric, massage and needle baths, 
with a trained and scientific attendant in 
charge. The floor above is devoted to 
@ massage room, a room for the treat- 
ment of lung and bronchial diseases, by 
medicated air, and an operating room. 

“ The appliances in the former are per- 

|} haps the only things of the kind in the 
South. They are mestly machines for 
giving massage treatment, the latest ev- 
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Continued from Forty-Second Page. 


take part in a barbecue which was to be 
served in honor of the committee by Chief 
Commissary Fox. Before going to the mess | 


os 
- 


sgohesbererdeo eae odesdesd eae seeded eae sete ea eso ae beret 
KEELY'S 


ence 
and all of them are invited to attend. 


LOCATION OF THE VARIOUS 


iad 


fe 


Tr, Seventeenth 


KEELY’S. 


hall the committee, accompanied by mem- | 


bers of the council, visited the auditorium 
and inspected it. The committee found 
everything in readiness for the meeting 
this morning and was well Pleased with the 
condition of things, , 

The sleeping hall was then visited by the 
committee and its guests, The mattresses 
made for the veterans were found to be 
in position and everything was ready for 
the veterans. So complete were the ar- 
. Fangements that a large number of veter- 
ans were accommodated last night. The 
Spacious hall was well fixed for a sleeping 
apartment and the neat mattresses and 
pillows made a comfortable bed. There 
seems ta, be no doubt that the hall will 
accommodate all the veterans who are un. 
able to supply themselves with sleeping 
apartments. 

One of the most wonderful places at the 
.¢xposition grounds is the mess hall,’ The 
huge dining hall is in charge of. Colonel 
R. L. Allen and the matter of supplying 
food for the veterans, which js a tremen- 
dous undertaking, is in the hands of Dr. 
Amos Fox, 

The committee found the long tables in 
the mess hall already laid and in readiness 
for the thousands of veterans who will 


visit the place. After the meeting of the: 


executive committee the members of coun- 
cil present were homored with a barbecue 
of an unusually excellent kind. The food 


given the executive committee and ita | 


guests yesterday is what will be served to 
the veterans during the reunion and is as 
good as any one could desire. 

The arrangements made at the mess hall 
for the feeding of the veterans are as thor- 
ough as could be desired. Those present 
were shown through the place and the 
manner in which the vets will be fed was 
explained to them. The refrigerators were 
full of meats and the place where the bread 
is kept was full to overflowing. Thouganda 
of hams already cooked and ready to be 
sliced were seen close at hand and huge 
pans of the meat already gliced were being 
placed on the tables. 

The arrangements which have been made 
at the mess hall seem to be as perfect 
as could be desired and the committee wag 
well pleased with the condition of things. 

Dr. Fox announces that the mess hall 
wHl open at 6 o’clock this morming and re- 
main open until 6 o’clock tonight. This 
will be the programme every day. There is 
a seating capacity of 1,200 in the hall, in ad- 
dition to the place reserved for men’ who 
have lost one of ‘heir legs. All veterans 
with the exception of the one-legged ones 
will stand while eating. There is no doubt 
that all the veterans can be fed with the 
mess hall remaining open all day. 

‘Dr. Fox is ready and waiting for the 
hungry ones and he will give them food 
of a kind which wfll make them want ‘to 
board with him all the time. 


TROUP ARTILLERY RECEPTION. 


Colonel. 'W.._A. Hemphill Will Honor 
the Survivors of the Gallant Com- 
mand This Afternoon. 

A reception to the survivors of the Troup 


‘ P, 
Rev wr 


emt; Rev. J. B 


H. ‘Alesander 
J. Oliver 
» © 


earnest 


By anes Rev. J. William Jones was’ 


mtea to con ! 
whose duty i sult with the committee 
gramme for 


bath by 
the order 


es 
» to which all Con- 
ould be cordially in- 


motion, the body was regularly form- 
oth “By Be a aah Association, sm meet 
y at. e Confederate Veterans 


on. 

Rev. J. William Jones was elect h 
dain for the year a "Dhevelana. 
bachdece: year, and Rev. T. P. Cleveland. 


The body adjourned subject to the call 
of the chairman. Prayer and edi 
by Rev. I. T. Mehenar, a 
J. WILLIAM JONBS. Chairman, 
. BRITTAIN.,. Secretary. 


THE MISSISSIPPI DIVISION. 


Headquarters Will’ Be in Woman’s 
Building at Exposition Park. 
The Mississippi division has no 
headquarters in the ceater of the 
city, but is cozily domiciled in 
in the woman's building at Exposition 


| park. It is probable, however. more central 


quarters will be selected today. Owing to 
the non-arrival of Commander W. D. Hol- 
der yesterday, no action was taken in this 
direction. 

Several hundred Mississippians came in 
yesterday morning. Among them were 
General Hooker, who will be the 
orator of the day, accompanied 
by his wife, and General John M. Stone, 
ex-governor of the state, and one of the 
most prominent veterans living. General 
Stephen D. Lee, commander of the depart- 
ment, of Tennessee, was also with the 
party. 

When seen last night General Hooker 
was enthusiastic regarding the reunion, 
which he predicts will be a glorious suc- 
cess. He paid many high compliments to 
Atlanta, and thought the preparations 


i for the reunion were highly credita- 
2, 


a 


HOSPITAL FOR VETS AT PARK. 


Visitors Requiring Medical Attention 
To Be Treated Free of Charge. 

An emergency hospital has been organ- 
ized at the exposition grounds in the o'd 
auditorium building, facing the main en- 
trance to the grounds, and all veterans who 
require medical attention will be treated 
day and night free of charge. The need 
of just such a movement was seen some 
‘time ago and.the matter was discussed at 
length by the committee of confederate 
Surgeons, resulting in the ofganization of 
the hospital. It is expected that the 
emergency hospital will be prepared to 
render immediate assistance, and will be 
Open during the days of the reunion with 
a large corps of physicians ready’tlay and 
night to answer emergency calls. The 
hospital was organized by Dr. John C. 
Olmsted at the request of Dr. K. C. Di- 
vine, chairman of the GOmmiittee of con- 


DIVISION HEADQUARTERS. 


All the veterans want to find their di- 
vision headquarters. Gome of the, states 


conspicuous places announcing where their 
headquarters were. 

Thé Georgia veterans have regimental 
headquarters in different places. Here 
&re some of them: 


eral’s office, capitol. 

Ninth Georgia, 61% Past Alabama street. 

Thirty-fifth Georgia, 3} North Broad. 

Tenth Georgia, 49% Peachtree. 

Georgia division,, Decatur and Pryor. 

Virginia, North Carolina and Kentucky 
divisions, Austell building, on Forsyth 
street. | 

Florida division, 148% ‘Marietta. 

Tennessee division, 38 Whitehall street. 

Headquarters for the Trans-Mississippt 
department, under General Cabell, were 
located yesterday in room 216, Kimball 
house. 

Headquaters for the North Cafolina di- 
vision are located on Forsyth street bridge, 
in the Austell] building, and are in charge 
of Colonel Woodford, of Wilmington. 

tfeadquarters for the South Carolina di- 
vision, in charge of Colonel Holmes; of 
Charleston, are located at 38 Whitehall 


street. 


OLD VET WHIPS A SOLDIER. 


Boy in Blue Sang “Hang Jeff Davis to 
a Gour Apple Tree” and “Johnny 
Reb” Used His Umbrella: 

An unusual scene occurred on Marietta 
street yesterday afternoon, probably the 
first since the declaration of peace. It was 
seen by a large number of interested spec- 
tators and generally approved of by the 
big crowa that gathered when it com- 

menced 

Dr. D’Alvigny, in a confederate gray 
uniform, was walking along the street 
when a soldier in United States uniform, 
began to sing the song, “Hang Jeff Davis 
to a Sour Apple Tree.’’ Dr. D’Alvigny did 
not wait for « second invitation. but with 
a steel rod umbrella began such a vigor- 
ous attack on the soldier that he imme- 
diately retreated. 

The soldier’s wrath did not subside’ with 
his defeat. He drew hig bayonet and at- 
tempted to ruch upon: Dr. D’Alvigny, but 
was prevented by the bystanders. The doc- 
tor asked that he be allowed to come on. 
The latter was soon joined by a number 
of ether confederates who had on gray 
uniforms and started down the street. The 
soldier followed them and seemed anxious 
to attack his assailant. 

He was finally turned over to a captain 
of police and placed upon @ car for Fort 
McPherson, 


Can you eat heartily, with relish and 
without distress afterward? If not, take 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, which creates a good 
appetite and so tones the stomach that all 
food is properly digested. 

————-=-=—- — -@-- 


Bad for Spaniards 


These are dark days for the Dons at 
home and abroad, and it all comes of the 
fact that they have run foul of American 
courage backed by American science. This 

is a combination that 
nothing can resist, and 
that is just why we are 
making such WON- 
DERFUL CURES. 
Since the opening day 


avoided confusion by putting up signs in 
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KEELY’S! 


_ Great Sale of 
French Printed 
Organdics...... 


ORIRRY 4) 


ls Without Parallel. 


This is one-third their real 
value, and they will melt 
away quickly. 


566 the Organdié Window 


KEELY’S. 


Duck Skirts. 


Ten dozen White Duck Skirts, 
new cut, deep hem and $4 00 
plaited back . . . . Uim— 


Extra Fine White Duck, six 
inch hem, box plaited $4 50 
back, fullsweep . . Uis— 


KEELY’S. 


Linen Skirts. 


Crash Skirts, Flounce effect, 
rows of Navy Pique §f§ §0 
bands laid on . . . fae 


Linen Skirts, Spanish Flounce 
effect, braided and trimmed 
with white folds, bias, $4 00 
fullsweep . « . . &s— 


KEELY’S. 


Pique Skirts. 


White Pique Skirt, made of 
Bayadere. cords, Tailor stitch, 
deep hem and plaited $7 50 
DACK ere moe. ts i-- 


Made of Down Cord Pique, 
Spanish Flounce and trimmed 


in bands of Navy $9 50 
blue . s 7 . . ~~ 


REELY’S. 


The——- 


Sale of the Season 


Is Our Annual Midsummer Offering of 


Ready-to-Wear Garments! 
Foreign Wash Goods! 


Housekeeping Linens! 


A Week's Carnival for Smart Shoppers 
THE WASH GOODS DEPARTMENT 


eRKBBLY' So 


Offers Unheard of Opportunities This Week 


fgf—An unexpected opportunity last week in the New 
York market enables us to place on sale 


500 Pieces Select Washables 
== AT TEN CENTS A YARD 


These are of such extraordinary value that we include with 
them all of our beautiful stock of Domestic Wash Goods, which 
were up to Saturday selling freely up to 19 cents a yard. . . * 


2d—The most astonishing Bargain Opportunity of the year 
is offered in the choice of one hundied pieces of . . . 


Genuine French Organdie 
«TWELVE AND HALF CENTS YARD 


These are Genuine French Goods, printed in France, and 
really vatee for Thicty-Five cénts. . 2 1°. WS + ee 


This IS a Sale Without Limit or Restriction 


We are not given'to exaggeration, nor is it our custom to offer 
goods less than cost. The above offering of Organdies is at 
ONE-THIRD their value. Examples of them are on display 


More of them are inside. It is not our 


Great Sale of 


Real French 
Organdie¢s.... 


come 


Will Create a Stir, 


We have secured 100 
pieces for this week’s 
sales at ridiculous figures. 


oalé Now Going On. 


Wash Waists, 


Colored Batiste Percale and 
Gingham and Lawn Waists, 


worth 75c and 50¢, 

eo ee, 
Madras and French Percale 
Waists, Bayadere Checks and 


Stripes, worth $1 and 69c 


& . 
KEELY’S. 


é 


es White Waists. - 


Tucked Front Lawn Waists, 
detached collars, pointed yoke, 
blouse effects, now go Of 

at a ° * * ° * C 


Checked and Stripe Nainsook, 
inserting bands, self ‘| 25 
collars and cuffs . « §g— 


. KEEL oe 


Colored Waists. : 


Waists of Madras Zephyr, 
Linen Lawns, Batistes, blouse 


effects, tucked fronts, 89c 


DOW. .« 046 ee 
Fine Chambray Waists, also 
Figured Organdie Waists, lace 
inserted fronts, Baya- $f §0 
dere effects « 2 «© « .— 


KEELY’S. 


* White Waists 
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Brocade Skirts in our window. 
Of Brocaded Satin and Gros 
Grain, Percaline lined, Hair 
Cloth stiffened, Velvet $°7 §0 
bound, new shape. . — 


of our Institute in ev- 
ery deformity of Spine 
or j\Limbs, Club Foot. 


federate surgeons, and he will be assisted f B tist Ad Li L 
0 atiSte a inen awns, 


by the following staff of ptysicians: Dr. Aenea > df 
W. B. Summerall, Dr. $. A. Visanska, Dr. Ny x i ad a> ® Hare Lip, Cross Eyes 
J. P. Kennedy, Dr. L. B. Clark, Dr. T. “Wl Mees and other surgical 
ures of the reunion and many of the sur- ¥; Hubbard, Dr. T. H. Hancock, Dr. G. \ oe ra cases, also in all forms 
vivors of the company in the state will be | M. Corput, United Stafes marine hospitai; Ay, ugha Rh et bal ae 
present. Dr, W. Lv Champion, Dr. W. T. Brown, "hat are 


h 
Delightful refreshnfents will be served | Dr. W. L. Gilbert, Dr. W. V. Robinson, hag ite 


artifiery will be tendered at the residence 
of Colonel W. A. Hemphill, on Peachtree 
street, this afternoop from 6 to 7 ‘o'clock. 


fault that the Queen of Summer Fabrics is offered in the | 
thi : knife plaited tucked yokes, 
The occasion will be one of the social feat- fr 


markets at such ridiculous figures. The prices have been blous@front, detached $4 59 
broken in the Eastern markets by nervous Importers. We collars « + « « « i 
have bought them at a figure which enables us to give them 


A TOE ie ae Ax 
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«ire ad soa 


Nose, Throat, 


affe affe sie fe affe foo oflo offe afeo of 


Assorted Novelty Waists, clus- 


and an orchestra will be present and ren- 
@er the selections popular to the south and 
eppropriate to the veterans’ reunion. 


War experiences wili be told by members , 


of the company and the evening will be 
@ delightful and entertaining one for all 
who attend. One of the features of the 
reception will be the reading of a letter 


written by Colonel Hemphill in Virginia, [ 


while a member of the army, to his pa- 
rents in Georgia. He has preserved the 
letter as one of the choicest relics of the 
war ang the survivors of the Troup artillery 
will have the pleasure of hearing it read 
by the writer himself this afternoon. 

There are at present about seventy-five 
eurvivors of the eompany in this state and 
elsewhere throughout the south, and it is 
probable that about half of that number 
will attend the reunion and be present at 
the reception given by Colonel ;/Hemphill. 

The Troup artillery went to the war from 
Athens, on April 24, 1861, and was sent al- 
most immediately to Virginia to assist in 
the defense of that state from the invading 
army of the United States. 

Tt numbered on its rolls many of the brav- 
est men in the confederate service, who af- 
terwards rose to distinction for their gal- 
lantry and courage. The members of the 
company now living in Atlanta are as 


-follows: Grant Wilkins, C. W. Motes, Hen- 
a meet at 9 o'clock at the headquarters 


of the Ninth Gedrgia regiment at No. 56% 


ry Jennings, R. A. Hemphill, W. A. Hemp- 
hil, W. P. Dearing, C. J. Aliver, EB. A. 


Rebertson, W. P. Meeler, Richard Sayre, | Alabama street, 


et ee ee ee ee 


Dr. J. A. Childs, Dr. L. A. Fe-der, Dr. 
W. B. Bizzell, Dr. W. T. Asher and Dr. 
P. M. Butler. 

Dr, Divine requests that all who have 
been appointed on thig committee ef con- 
federate surgeons apply to h:m for badges. 


GENERAL ANDERSON ARRIVES. 


Come in To Attend Reuniom Last Night 
and Many Old Soldiers Give 

Him a Reception. 7 

General George T. Anderson, better 


known throughout the confederacy during 
the war, and remembered by his soldiers 


as ‘“Iige’’ Anderson, afrived in the city 
‘jast night at it o’clock. He was given a 


rousing reception by 200 of his men, and it 
was ae 271 a 3 Sshanonattation. 
Captain 4Ank Myers, Captain Gus Mor- 
row, Dr. .Fox, Colonel Calhoun, ‘Major 
George’ Hillyer and many other prominent 
officers met and shook his hdénd. The gen- 
era] alighted from the train and nis hand 
was quickly grasped by the old soldiers. 
He said many words of gratitude at being 
abie to see them again, and it will be 
ond of the pleagantest reunions he has 
‘ver spent. 
"This eaeinel his old brigade is requested 


and make arrangements 


Dave Blackman, J. O. Waddell, T. A. | for an ovation that will be given ihe 6en- 


many. W. T. Ashford ang A. E, Bearden, 


The Chaplains’ Meeting. 
According to previous notice, * prelim- 


Young Men’s Christ Associa 


=, brigade was composed of the fol- | 


lowing commands: ae 
“maoeats. Eighth, Ninth, Wleventh and 


Fifty-ninth Georgia regiments: First Ken- 


ary mowing OF ee mong on op oly i tucky regiment and Rylander’s battalion. 
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GET READY FOR THE REUNION 


ONTIL THE. 
LAST MINUTE... 


We make thealowes 
any of our stores an 


Rogers Delivers Goods at Railway 

Stations Within One Hundred 

Miles FREE. . 2+ +e 2°? 
. 


t prices in Georgia. Buy at 
d save dollars. . 


T PRICES. 


DON’T PAY CREDIT youn PRICES REDUCE D. 


Save from 5c to 10c pound on all your | 
Coffees, roasted every evening, and 25¢ 
per pound on your Teas. 


100 dozen California Lemon Cling 
Peaches at percan. ....+-- + 35° 
1,000 pounds Sugar Cured Hams at 
| er er 


1,000 packages Nudavene Flakes 


We have the largest stock of Flour in 
the city, aud sell at the “hel prices. A 
reduction of $1.20 per barrel. 

FINE TABLE BUTTER. 

Our Bermuda Dairy Butter at 25¢ per 
pound, There is nothing like it in the 
city. 

FINE CHEESE. 

Finest New York Full Cream Cheese 

at per pound Sc 


. 
. , ° © 8 4 . 


Lungs, Stomach, or any vital organ, Liver, 
Kidney and Bladder’ troubles, Nervous 
Weaknesses of either men or women, dis- 
eases of the sexual parts and every other 
bodily affiiction that highly trained spe- 
clalists alone can deal with. 

There is nothing fore gn or uneannv 
about us. We hold American diplomas and 
practice with native methods and scien- 
tific skill. ; 

If a sufferer you may TRUST US IM- 
PLICITLY. We give ‘mail treatment by 
question blanks. Advice FREE. Call or 
address 


Washington Medical and Surgical Institute 


CAL INSTITUTE, 
500-1 Austell Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


FANSHAW & CO. 


; ictintie. eeiilination 
One of the Leading Ladies’ Tailoring 
Establishments in the South. 

One of the leading ladies’ tailoring es- 
tablishments in the city is that conducted 
by Fanshaw & Co., under the able manage- 
ment of Mrs. F. I. Crowell, with parlors 
at 738% Whitehall street. The company is 
one of the most prominent in the United 
States, and the fact that it has a branch 
office in this city shows that it appreciates 
southern patronage and is doing everything 
it can to accommodate vhe southern peo- 
ple. Mrs. Crowell, who is so widely known 
throughout Georgia, has many friends who 
| will be glad to hear of the great success 

this institution is meeting. 

If there is anything on earth that a lady 
had rather have than all things eleée It ‘Is a 
tailor made gown in the height of style 
and out of the proper materials, 

Fanshaw & Co. warrants to do this work 
in a superior manner It is therefore im- 
portant not only to the people of Atlanta, 
but the people throughout the country to 
confer with Mrs. Crowell before placing 
their orders. If you will write to Mrs. F. 
I. Crowell, 73% Whitehall street, she wil] 
take pleasure in giving you any informa- 
tion you may desire pertaining to the tail- 
oring art. 


BEAUTIFUL MILLINERY. 


The Misses Hodges Showing a Stylish 
Line of Imported Hats. 


SUMMER SEASON REDUCTIONS. 


The Misses Hodges have lovely parlors 
over Chamberlin*Johnson-Dubose Compa- 
ny where they are continually showing lines 
of extremely beautiful and stylish imported 
patterns and domestic hats, toques and 
bonnets. The Misses Hodges are said to 
be the most stylish milliners in the oe & 
and every, hat that leaves their establish- 
ment attracts admiration and attention. 
The exquisite taste and individuality of 


the adept hat builder is shown to great 
advantage. They are offering special in- 
ducements to their patrons now, and from 


Fi i i ta a a a a a ae 


of 


Figured. Silk Skirt, new 7-gore 
shape, Percaline lined, stif- 
fened and bound, all $Q §0 
lengths ‘ o . . ° — 


KEELY’S. 


Taffeta Skirts. 


Heavy Black Taffeta, three ruf- 
fles around bottom, dee» apron 


ruffled, apron front s[h 00 
effect’. — 


Taffeta Skirt, with five rows 
of ruffles forming Flounce, 
they are made demi- $16 50 
train - — 


KEELY’S. - 


Fancy’ Skirts. 


Heavy Taffeta, Paquin flared, 
two rows Lace insertion and 
Ftounce trim’d Lace sy 8 50 
edge apron front. . — 


Taffeta Paqtin Skirt, five rows 
Lace insertion and ruched ef- 


fect in Flounce, very § 50 
Stylish «<6 « 22° 


KEELY’s. 


FOR REAL BARGAINS 
OUR 


Real French 
Organdies.... 


cw 1250 


The Greatest 
 Oflerings Yet! 
See the Window Full. 


to you for LESS THAN HALF THE PRICE you wilt be asked 
elsewhere for them. .... ws. 


THE EARLY COMERS WILL GET 


CHOICE 


THIS WEEK FOR THE GREAT LINEN SALE. 
Keelys Mammoth - Linen Department 


Is known far and wide as the one place where you can get 
Quality and Value and PURE FLAX. Managed by ex- 
perts, bought by capable judges of Linen, learned at the 
fountain-head of the Linen industries of the world; our Lin- 
ens deserve the high péputation accorded them by house- 
keepers over the staté, and accorded by our competitors 
RD WO ee Bee We ee es 


Table Linens, Fowels, Napkins, Doylies, Crashes 


WILL BE OFFERED YOU AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES FOR THE BEST GOODS. 


July specialties in Housekeeping Supplies will attract the 
Housekeeper, the Boarding House, the Hotel, the Institution. 


Table Linen Specials. Towels ‘Very Cheap. 


SPECIAL—62-in. Bleached SPECIAL—Extra size Jac- i 
Damask, per yard. ..,... 45cC quard Towels, doz. ..... $1.10 
double faced, dew 24x44, Extra heavy Scotch Huck Towels, 
bleached, Satin’ Damask, Nap- 8 colored borders, hemmed 
kit to. melee fos wk eee oe 5c 


ends, doz. ft ee ree $2. 50 
Choice of ten styles Scotch Dam- Bed room Towels, hemmed 
ask, full bleached, choice pattern 75¢ 


ends, Scotch Huck, doz . . $2. 25 
Our Greatest Pride. 


Belfast Satin Damask, satin faced, re- 
versible, full 72-in. wide, in fif- 
teen new patterns. . . . . . $1.00 
There is a great demand for plain Satin 
Damask without figures. We 
have them, 72-in. $1.00, 90-in, $1.75 


20 styles 68-in. wi 


Pure white scoured Scotch Huck, 
hemmed ends, hemstitched, 

18144x38, worth $3.75, doz. . $2.75 
Turkish Towels at every price, bleached 
brown or fancy, worth more, at 

15,20, 25 and... 35°C 


Our_-—~ 


CARPET DEPARTIIENT 


ee The Busiest in Town. 


It takes orders for Awnings—for Mosquito Nets, too; it contracts 


ter tucks,embroidery $§¢ 99 
inserted lace edged, ‘i 


KEELY’S. 


1 affeta Waists. 


Fifty assorted Fancy Sik 
Waists, were up to $12 each. 
If we have your size, $f 98 
CHORE 0 “be dO bs lene 


Black Taffeta Waists, tucked 
blouse effect, tucked backs, 
self collar and cuffs, 
OMy o| « « “24 


KEELY’S. 


ttl a tte teat 


Cann 


The Best Towel We Know. 


Tailor Suits 


for knock-about wear, black 
or blue, fly front coats, coat 


and skirt, silk lined, § 50 
Only +s + .6 4 ie 


Blouse Suits, blue, gray, green 
and tan, silk lined blouse, 


braided trimmings, 13 50 
Se — 


/only . -« 


KEELY’S. 
THE WEEK’S FEATURE 


IS 


| A Genuine 
| Offering..... 


IN 


Real French Organdies 


1230 


NO DOUBT OF 
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for Furniture Slips; it will Decorate Stores, Halls and Residences 
for the Reunion, and will offer this week Special Valuesin . . 


FINE IMPORTED LACE CURTAINS AND-DRAPERIES 
| KEELY’S : 


them you can secure a late and stylish 
hat-for a & | cost.. Visit them aft their 
_pariors and the attractive styles shown. 


* 


Mrs, Fain's Homemade Jelly at toc 
‘the largest glass. You will want pees 


if youseeit 
50 dozen South 


Mis 6 ater See ee 


THEIR VALUE 
NO LIMIT IN QUANTITY. 


They Astonish the Trade, } 
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FRENCH WOVEN, 
FRENCH PRINTED. 


They Are Beyond Criticism. 
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Finest New Orleans Syrup, . the 6o0c 
kind, our price...» +e © = tah 


eee 


_ Confederate Reunion Souvenir 
Spoons, Confederate Flag Stick 
} Pins, Buttons and Brooches. 

| While in the city buy a souvenir. 

of the reunion. 


Georgia Table Peache 
ie 
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Our 15¢ Canned Corn now. . . 20¢ 


, ‘ 
We ship to any railroad station within | K E ELY S | | ® 
worth of any goods we sell (excepting suger | 0 
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| This Line of Goods. ‘i 


— 


; ® 
es 


PROSPEROUS INSTITUTION. 


A anta Wooden Ware 
_ @nd the Record It 
&s M a king. 


Company 
Is 


a ; Pa of the 


iS enterprising concern is located i 
Po na 
Ww and commodious building at 264 and 266 
SOLtaA street, m 
enterprise was begun 
ee G. A. Gershon and R. Rosenbaum, 
1 @ mod mcest Way, yet so successful had been 
weir Offorts that they have had to en- 
arge ra, wuarters several times, eventu- 
in cir mammoth new build 
marietta street, —— 
=<. present officers of the compan 
. Re agen BSwcent: George A. "Gane 
vice Sident, and Jose > 
and, treasurer. omnes . Se. 
company makes a 
all kinds of wooden 
by those who are in a position to 
that the Atlanta Wooden Ware 
mpany is the largest of its kind in the 
at southern states. This is a gratifying 
eryarement, and shows what brains, energy 
md careful and conservative management 
an accomplish. The trade of this con- 
rr eee ag al) pee fn tne southern 
tes, S gradua . 
co y ing its way 
establishment me this concern actu- 
ah © @& necessity. Before it was 
existence the retail trade had to go to 
Louis and New York for the goods in 
Special line, but now the conditions 
re ch » and the Atlanta Wooden 
Ware Company is thus filling a very long- 
want in supplying the merchants right 
ere at home. The company not only deals 
m wooden ware, but in paper bags, twine, 
ar and other kindred goods. [t also 
eonGcucts on @ large scale the manufacture 
m brooms, for which it had a large and 


a 


in 1890 by 


> 66) ‘ 


specialty of 
ware. It is 


Be & - 


r: e. 
prietors of the Atlanta Wooden 
£: oOmpany extend @ most cordial in- 
mtion not only to the confederate vet- 
attending the reunion, but to the 
enerally, and will be glad to show 
@ process of manufacturing and 
Me the large line of goods manu- 

ed and handled by them. 
success that had @&ttended this in- 
ation is an evidence of the utilization of 
me of the many opportunities that exist 
m the south for money-making. These 
Batiemen are worthy examples, and their 
Otic shovld be imitated until Atlanta 
fuld be filled with manufacturing insti- 

Mions of every character. 


William Bollman. 


of the leading jewelry establishments 

S city is that conducted by Mr. Wil- 

im Bollman, whose store is located at 

», 6 South Broad street, right in the heart 

Pthe city. Away back in 1865, at the close 
# the war, Mr. Boliman arrived in Atlanta, 
fe commenced business on Whitehall 
. where the remained for more than 


a 


“Quarter of a century, eventually remov- 


m to his present location. 
fe is a thoroughly practical and skillful 
aAtchmaker and jeweler, and has built up 
'iberal patronage among the very best 
ef people not only in Atlanta, but 
mroughout, the south. 
" walnis house is recommended for its relia- 
_ suty, promptness in meeting promises and 
m6 won success by honestly deserving it. 


| PROMINENT PHOTOGRAPHER. 


| as Work Wears the Stamp of an Art¢ 
| Atianta is noted for her high-class photo- 
' Saphhic work and her splendid photogra- 
ters rominent among these being Mr. 
». T. Kuhn, whose studio is located at 33% 
_. _mitehall street. The work of this gentle- 
“am is among the most artistic done in 
es city. The individuality, posing and 
mish, all bear evidence of its being the 
ork of an artist. 
3 Mr. Kulin’s exhibition case has attracted 
"@ "rood deal of attention of passersby on 
| White Ball street. It contains a great ma 
> photographs of the soldiers who have le 
. Atiar for Santiago. It is decorated in 
‘the national colors and presents a timely 
"and attractive exhibition of his work. Mr. 
| Kuhn, besides being among the best of At- 
' lanta’s photographers, is the oldest, having 
established his first studio in Atlanta, in 
<¢ or twenty-eight years ago. Should you 
ds photographs of yourself or any of 
ond family, you could not do better than 
have Mr. Kuhn make them. You get them 
- mt reasonable rates, and have the satisfac- 
_ tion of knowing that you have the best. 


CLARENCE ANGIER. 


fe Conducts | One of the Largest In- 
®Surance Businesses in the South. 


ay 


© of the best known insurance men 
is Mr. Clarence Angier, state 


n A Bilis 
agent for Georgia of the Mutual Benefit 
ZAfe Insurance Company, of Newark, N. J. 
5 eer er was born in Attlanta, and the 
Manta spirit of indomitable energy is his 
wthrice’t. He attendeq the University of 
eorgia, at A'thens, and later gradua'ted at 
ie Lebanon, Tenn., Law school. In 1875 
® Ancier engaged in the insurance busi- 
BBs im Atlanta. in which he has feen em- 
ently successful. Twelve years ago Mr. 
sgier was appointed state agent for Geor- 
a of Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
mpany of Newark. N. J. He was the 
final agent here of this company, which 
w has policies in force here to the ex- 
t of about $5.000,000, representing an in- 
he of about $200,000 a vear. This splen- 
‘showing is due to Mr. Angier. The 
imal Benefit Life Insurance Company of 
wark. J.. is one of the best and 
meeet of companies. Since its organiza- 
“in 1845 it has paid to pnolicy holders 
; 96.28. or &5.7 per cent of the pre- 
rec s. Todav the company has 
h assets of over $69.000,000. and issnes 
selainest and best policy contract in this 
mire. After the second year there are 
restrictions on residence or occupation, 
“no forfeiture in case of lapse, and the 
ley is inecontest'Me. There are ™ 
fetivholders. all profits eo t policy hold- 
san? the annual dividends are greater 
has those of any other companv. Mr. 
wier has large and handsomelwv furnish- 
"offices on the second floor at 23% White- 
Wi street, fronting on Whitehall an4 Ala- 
ama the two busiest streets in the citv. 
Te has about sixttv sub-agents through the 
ate of Georgia. Mr. Aneter is a popular 
ember of the Canital City Club ara of 
Piedmont Driving Club. He is also a 


A’S SOLID INSTITUTION. 


slous Growth in Two Short 


Years. 
7 Mithen one takes a moment to. reflect 
end cok back into the past itiis with 
Weender and amazement that they stop 
mad think of the rise from infancy to a full- 
‘rown institution in two short years, Such 
5 the e¢se with the Bass Dry Goods Com- 
any, who launched its ship upon the great 
of fate on two years 
since oe a Sama rkthie its  mevenante 
“have been is a wonder even to the oldest 
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leading commercial { | 
| nstitu- 
oe *s that of the Athanta Wooden Ware | 
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before six Months had g Fe se 
to increase this num- 

the wre sigh tay 

. ces of t 

of its customers.” bel 


F spip nang Their 
with the 


‘ue ee wealt 
co ow 
L ident, and Mr. 
B. J secretary and iionmniear: 
ns. pth young men in 
Siness men, 
heir ability in the cane 
enormous enterprise and 
edit for its success, 
ry Goods Company’s career 
t honorable one, and on all 
ut hear its customers speak 
ms of the goog and hon- 
y receive from the hands 
-established company. 
& proven itself the 
nm merchants is too well 
- A few years 
+ and up-to-date 
able to buy what 
them at the corrett 
élled to go to the 
Now all this is chang- 
Goods Company has 
tga that even 
inetuneen © east, in some 
With. They have awakenea tn haere 
ed t 
of Atlant h, Chatiectes an ents 
cities to 


merchant wisheq to be 
he wanted en 

prices, the d to get 
northern m 


their trade 
fact that 


enormous for them t 

this patriotic house ha 

petrol pe and a most 

e to all visiting mérchants 

veterans to come and make this place ghetr 
headquarters, assuring them that all will 
be done to ene their stay a most pleas- 
ant one ,and will show them an institution 
of which every southerner can be proud, In 
their mammoth building you will see 
shelves and counters loaded with a most 
desirable stock of all kinds of piece goods. 
Such as the finest to the cheapest in dress 
goods, silk flannels and all staple and fancy 
goods. Their line of furnishing goods, 
clothing, capes and jackets are equal to any 
found in the northern market. In fact. 
the Bass Dry s Company is an insti- 
tution which Atlanta has long needed. It is 
an attractor of vistiors and _ tradepeople. 
The merchants have long: wanted a city 
near home where they could go and make 
their purchases the same as if in New 
York, and the Bass. Dry Goods Company 
has fillea this fong-félt want which no oth- 
er house has been able to do. This enter- 


“| prising house invités the merchants of all 


sections to call on them and allow them 
the privilege of showing you through their 
immense stock, and open wide your eyes 
with astonishment when you are quoted 
prices 15 to 25 per cent lower than you 
have ever bought them. This trip to At- 
lanta you can make a memorable one, if 
you will. You can pave the way to making 
money if you will grasp the chance. The 
opportunity is yours; do not let it go by. 
Take only five: minutes of your valuable 
time, call on these enterprising people; it 
will mean dollars to ge in the fucure. 
Remember our home is your home; our 
store is your store. Come and take us by 
storm, make friends with us; it means dol- 


ou.. Welcome by the Bass Dry 
Good ees pany, wholesalers and manufac- 
turers, 34 uth Pryor street, if you buy 


or not. 


TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS. 


The Most Important Places of Interest 
for Them. 
The Atlenta Railway Company, for the 


—_—— 


accommodation of the confederate vete-— 


rans, or for that matter for the accommo- 
dation of every one who wishes to visit 
Fort McPherson, has arranged a quick 
schedule, leaving the pestoffice every ten 
minutes. The fare to the fort will be 5 
cents. The people of the fort have opened 
the grounds to visitors and extend a TT. 
cordial welcome. There are now about 
5,000 troops at that vlace ready to atart 
at any time for the front. In addition to 
these troops there are several. hundred 
of the soldiers, who were wounded at San- 
tlago and a few Spanish prisoners. The 
veterans’ visit will not be complete unless 
they visit Fort McPherson barracks and 
see the many sights there. 

The Atlanta Railway Company has also 
arranged a schedule to Grant park, leav- 
ing the pestoffice every twenty minutes. 
The veterns will find at Grant park the 
great cycloramic picture of the battle of 
Atlanta and ,the famous Fort Walker. 
Veterens admitted free. | 

This road also has arranged & twenty- 
minute schedule from the postoffice direct 
to Decatur. The Atlanta Railway Com- 


fields 
‘s cars pass through the battle : 
Snows Netween Atlarta and Decatur. 
These are interesting places on the road of 
the Atianta Railway Company. 


Be Careful Where You Eat. 

. ur meals, there are Many little 
mughtoom restaurants that have sprung 
into existence in ae ae otreet, Seer 

‘a, at ‘ s ; 
days. Vignaux§, ree as 


| ‘ urant, . 
ol@ established resta lace in the city 


s the only p 
nd a SOc. meal for 25c. 

that the market 

f. z and prompt ser- 


as a chef, 
be rag 1 delightful cuisene. 


the depot, and 


We are selling 
Clothing at’ great 
reductions. Crash 

_and Linen Suits 
have had. some- 
thing taken off the 
former prices. 
Then they won't 
shrink out of the 
tub when washed, 
as some will. 
That’s two points 
of excellence in fa- 
vor of ours. 


$4 Crash or Linen Suits $3.0U 
$5 Crash or Linen Suits $3.75 
$6 Crash or Linen Suits $4.50 


Straw Hats at just 
one-half former 
prices—that means 
a fine hand-braided 
straw (one that 
sold for $1.50) can 
be had now at 75c. 


Regulation U. C. V. Hats 75c. 


Every coat and vest 
outlasts two or 
three pairs of trous- 
ers—according to 
the quality of the 
trousers, and you 
might say the coat 
and vest. Help 
yours out by buying 
a pair or two of our 
trousers, which are 
also cut in price. 

now $1.50 

now $2.25 


now $2.75 
now $3.50 


$2 Trousers are 
$3 Trousers aro 
$4 Trousers are 
$5 Trousers are 
$6 Trousers are now $4.20 
$7 Trousers are now $4.90 


39-41 Whitehall. 


ATTENTION 
VETERANS ! 


Western & Atlantic 
Railroad will sell Round 
Trip Tickets daily to Chat- 
| tanooga for one. fare for 
roundtrip. Tickets good 
until July 28th. 

This is a good opportu- 
nity to visit the soldier 
boys now in camp at 
Chickamauga. 

Apply to, 

J. A. Thomas, Ticket 
Agent, No.1 Pryor St. 

©. B. Walker, Ticket 
Agent, Union Depot. 

C. E. Harman, General 
Passenger Agent. 


. 


Mfs. Maggie J. Trumbo vs. Mrs. Sarah J. 
\Boggan. No. 5285, fall term, 1898, Fulton 
superior court.—The defendant, Mrs. Sarah 
J. Boggan, will take notice that the plain- 
tiff, Mrs. Maggie J. Trumbo, has filed the 
above captioned suit to set aside a deed to 
a lot in the city of Atlanta on Auburn ave- 
nue as sét out in her petition; and defen- 
dant is required to be and appear at said 
court on the first Monday in September 
next to answer said petition, in default of 
which the court will proceed as justice 
may require. 

Witness, Hon. J. H. Lumpkin, judge of 
said court, this June 9, 1898. 

NNER, 


G. H. TA 
Clerk of the Court. 


june 10-17, july 10-17 


SHERIFF SALES. 


By virtue of an order from Hon, W. H. 
Hulsey, ordinary of Fulton county, Ga., 
will sell on the premises at No. 97 White- 


_— 


eer, 
nal everything contained in 


room and basement; also 

and merchandise bought to take the 
place of such goods as are sold in the 
regular course of trade. Levied on as the 
property_of H. M. Hendrix, surviving part- 
ner of Hendrix & Sanders, to satisfy a 
mortgage fi. fa. in favor of Exchange bank 
vs. said Lage ge ns surviving partner, 

q uly a JO. 
etc. July ™ "INO. W. NELMS, Sheriff. 
july13 10t 
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50 WHITEHALL STREET. 


We count hundreds of our nearest and dearest friends among the old Confederate Veterans of the state, 


and to them all we extend the heartiest, cheeriest and most cordial invitation to come and see us dur- 
invite not only them but their friends, and their fricnds’ friends to the remotest 
select assortment of Ladies’ Goods, and we will give you this week 
hing that with only a very few dollars you can gladden the 


ing reunion weck. We | 
degree. We carry a large and very 
such particularly special prices on everyt 
hearts of all the dear ones at home. 


WE GIVE PEOPLE’S TRADING STAMPS. 


DRESS GOODS. 


One of the most elegant lines of 
Dress Goods in the city. Serges, 
Fancy Mixtures, Imported Novelties, 
Mohairs, Brilliantines, in Brocades 
and Bavaderes, in all the weaves and 
patterns that the best markets of the 
world can supply. We can furnish 
you a neat, modest dress pattern at 
very economical figures, or one that 
is as rich and ultra as the most fash- 
ionable could ssek. 


22-inch Taffeta, solid colors, the 
leading shades, green, cerise 


My ONS coco iis ces baes 50c 
24-inch Black Taffeta, our special, 


good body and very $1 00 


DGG. ciekctecei 


READY TO WEAR, 


SECOND FLOOR. 


Shirt Waisis of Percale, Madras, 
Ginghams, Lawn, Batiste, and in 
many grades of Silk; Waists plain, 
stripes, checks and plaids. 

Skirts in plain, crash and colored 
Linens; in all wceol ssrges, cheviots 
and fancy mixtures; in silks, brocades 
and bayaceres. 

Suits in Linen, Pique and All- 
woo!s. 


Skirt Waists in stripes and 
| NR i 23C 
All-linen Skirts, 7-inch 

hem and felled seams.... $1 29 Victoria Cloth, 52-inch, for hand- 


some tailor gowns, all’ the fall shades, 
All-linen Suits,skirt 6 inch one of the most popular 
hem, blazer jacket...... $2.50 $ : 00 


VARIETIES, 


We have in store all the Linings and 
Findings that the Madam needs to 
make that bandsome dress. 

Jewelry of the latest novelties and 


WASH FABRICS, 


Fine and sheer, fluffy, fleecy, billowy, 
of most beautiful color designs, as 
well as the snowy white. 

American Organdies, imparted Or- 
gandies, Batistes, Lawns, D'mities, 
Linens, Piques; Seaside Suitings; plains 
and noveltiss. We are making un. 
usually low prices on these fabrics in 
order to reduce the quantity on hand, 
as we take stock August st. 


Colored Organdies in beau- 
tiful designs, special at...... 10c 


DON'T FORGET TO ASK FOR 


TRAYNHAM & RAY, — 


Dealers in and [Manufacturers of rough and dressed Lumber, Shingles, 
Lathes, [louldings,; etc. 


A full scpply of Sash, Doors, Blinds and Mantels of every descrip- 
tion, Brackets and Scroll Work of all kinds. 


We make a specialty of Builders’ Hardware. 


The Cheapest House in Atlanta. 
90 Decatur St. Phone 54 


GENERAL TRADE DIRECTORY 


Here Are. Some of the Leading Business Houses in Atlanta: 
ENEIS STEAM DYEING AND CLEANING WORKS. 


SILK AND WOOLEN GOODS Cleane@ and Dyed in superior man- 


ner. No, 13 Trinity avenue. 
MACHINISTS. 
H. P. ASHLEY, Engineer and Machinist, 27 South 


y SIGN PAINTING. 
Grant-Wells Co. Up-to-date. 
SIGN PAINTING, Ste _ se Goeth: teenil. 


Forsyth Street. 
Grinds Oi! Mill Rollers. 


Phone 509. 


CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Blood 7 
CANCERS, DROPSY, FITS, 2 Complattts, eta, cured by exper 


fenced specialiat.Opium and Morphine habits cured at home in two weeks. Dr. O 
Snider, Atlanta, Ga. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 
Southern Rubber Stamp and Stencil Works, supher tam 


Big Cut..... 
Ladies BICYCLE... Hats! 
LADIES’ NECKWEAR 


Everything must be sold before 
‘moving into our new store... .. 


THE GAY CO 


18 Whitehall Street. 


... - SAILOR ...... 
+ WALKING... 


prettiest designs. 
Stationery —the finest qualities and 
Hosiery from the cheapest to the 
must costly. 
Ladies’ Underwear, plain and chea p, 
or elaborately finished. 
RF 5c 
Gents’ Handkerchiefs, colored 
and diagonals, just half price 1 _ | Gents’ Socks, good 
tis WONk, a6... S caceeeers 12;c quality es eeseeess 10c 
heavy s*rge, paragon 
Linen Suitings for Ladies’ frames, steel rods, natural stick, 
best at price 
7 : 
No Cessation 
cleaning our counters. Our buyers are in the 
markets; the impulse throughout the whole 
The only exigency of the situation isa large 
summer stock. 
All Straw Hats at exactly. half price. 
Men's Fancy Cheviot, Worsted and Cassimere Suits at 


most desirable shades. 
Gloves, Fans and Handkerchief s, 
Palm Leaf Fans, 
ed ore 5¢ 
Swiss Mulls in stripss, florals, plaids borders, plain or hemstitched. . 
Umbrellas, 
i 
Skirts, 25c goods cut to... 17;c 98c 
To the great sale started for the purpose of 
store isone of preparation for autumn business. 
We surmount that difficulty by reducing prices. 
liberal discounts. 


Men’s Wool and Linen Crash Suits marked 


down to cose 
out. , 


All Boys’ and Children’s Clothing has been subjected to 
decisive reductions. ‘ 


eo. Muse Clothing Company 


38 Whitehall Street. 


Brunt's 
Improved 


Regulating 
Socket 


is “not the only pebble on the beach,” but 
the only regulating socket upon the market 
which will, by the simple turning of key, 
| give you five degrees of light, from 16 to 2 
c. p., on either direct or alternating current. 
This article is indispensable in sick rooms, 
libraries, sleeping apartments, etc. 


: Circulars and prices 
: for the asking. ... 


Manufactured only by H 


THE & f BRUNT PORCELAIN WORKS: WS 
E. Liverpool, O. > 
| Mercer Electric Machine. atentea in ine v. 5. nov. 2,0. 
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Don't Switch Out the Light. 
Turn It Down. 
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Merchants of our metrcpolitan city. stil! 


ve 


To Atlanta during U 
in the city.. 4! 
Jewelry, Sterling 
s, Lace Pins, etc. 


‘Iry Store 
atches, 


fficial Button 


he REUNION are cordially invited to 
A HEARTY WELCOME and a 
Silverware and a beautiful collection of Confederate Souvenirs in Spoons, 


A visit will entertain you\ 


AND VISITORS 


’ 


superb stock on 


visit my establishment. The handsomest Jew- 


exhibition. Fine Diamonds, 


JEWELER, 


gh 


22 Whitehall, Corner Ale 
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~~ SOCIAL PROGRAMME. 


Notice to Sponsors, 

This afternoon at 4:30 o'clock a committes 
of Atlanta's most prominent young women 
appointed by Mrs. Helen Plane and Mrs, 
Joseph Thompson, of the Daughters of the 
Confederacy, will meet with the young gen- 
tlemen’s committee on entertainment, in 
the parlors of the Kimball house. 

Miss Ella Powell is chairman of 
the young ladies’ committee and Mr. 
Quill Orme, of the gentlemen's committee. 
’ The two committees will recefve informally 
the sponsors and their maids of honor, 
who are hereby most cordially invited to be 

in the Kimbalh house parlors at 4:30 
o'clock. | 


To the Troup Artillery, 


From 6 till 7 o'clock this afternoon Colo- 
mel and Mrs. W. A. Hemphill entertain in 
‘honor of the Troup artillery. Their lovely 
home will be appropriately decorated with 
red, white and blue, with the confederate 
and national flags in harmonious combina- 
tion. Mrs. Hemphill invites the young 
ladies of the executive board of the Atlan- 
ta Relief Association to receive with her, 
and a number of others will be among 
ithe Atlanta guests to receive the distin- 
guished visitors. 


From 7 until § o’clock occurs the brilliant 
reception at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lawson Peel. 


At 9 o'clock will begin the elegant recep- 
tion at which the members of the Captital 
City Club will entertain the sponsors. 


The Order of Robert E. Lee. 


Nothing appeals more to the southern 
heart than the bringing to light and de- 
velopment of the history of our own con- 
federate soldiers during the war between 
the states. 

The two organizations now most actively 
engaged in this valuable work are the 
Daughters of the Confederacy and the 
Order of Robert E. Lee, daughters of vet- 
erans. Each of this organizations embodies 
the beautiful sentiment of perpetuating the 
heroic lives of confederate soldiers. 

Our truest welcome of heart and hand, 
the sweetest sentiment of memory and 
faith and love go out during this reunion 
to the veterans of the gray who are com- 
ing to us from far and near, still wearing 
the halo of valor and loyalty that makes 
the gray a love poem and the gallant 
wearer a deathless hero. This evening from 
8 till 11 o'clock our veteran guests will be 
welcomed by the members of the order of 
Robert E. Lee at the reception given to 
the veterans and friends who accompany 
them, at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
William Lawson Peel, 469 Peachtree street. 
The heroes of the gray will be accorded a 
loving greeting, for the daughters of the 
gray have loyal and loving hearts which 
have grown even more loyal and more lov- 
ing by closer knowledge of the deeds of 
our fathers as they fought for what they 
believe® to be a just and righteous cause. 

The Order of Robert E. Lee was organ- 
ized on July 4, 1897, and so had a ‘glorious 
birthday on the anniversary of one of 
America’s most golden days, 
our city and state were flying the national 
colors and bespeaking our loyalty to our 
country in accordance with the first procla- 
mation sent out by a southern governor 
when Governor Atkinson voiced the senti- 
ment of his people in the request that we 
@ecorate our homes and celebrate the gio- 
rious Fourth. 

Eligibility to6 membership in the Order of 
Robert E. Lee is based on lineal descent 
from an officer, and we daughters of this 
order, holding in our hearts the memories 
of our hero fathers, who gave their bravest 
manhood to their hearts’ dearest cause, feel 
that the truest munument we can build to 
their memory is to embalm their brave 
deeds in history—indeed, it is a duty we 
owe them, our posterity and dur section 
to record and preserve confederate history 

Another motive for creating the order 
was the fact that every day removes us 
further from the date of the war which 
we are seeking to again reread in securing 
whatever reminiscences we can from the 
lips of heroes still living and recorded an- 
nals of those who are dead. The true 
story of the south’s herotsm must and shall 
be given to the world and who can cherish 
and prepare its facts and give the proper 
heartglow to the noble sentiment which 
made our heroes as can the daughters 
and granddaughters of the men who made 
history as the morning sun makes splendor 
in the golden sky of the east? Georgia is 
essentially a patriotic states It was the 
first state to set aside the birthdays of 
Robert Lee and Jefferson Davis for 
public observance, and Mrs. Giover, of 
Campbell county, is ‘the Georgia woman 


‘who first suggested the reunion of vete-. 


rans. Memorial Day was. originated by 
Mrs. Charles H. Williams, of Columbus, 
Ga., who was the wife of a confederate 
major, and whose son, Mr, Howard Wil- 
liams, of this city, was one the youngest 
soldiers of the confederacy, and whose 
faithful andson, Hugh Gordon, Jr., is 
now serving his country as a member of 


. » the splendid Second Georgia regiment. Mrs. 
».SGlover will be a guest of honor in At- 


lanta during the reunion. The meetings 
of the Order of Robert E. Lee are held on 
the first Monday of each month, when 
appointed members read papers descriptive 
of a battle fought by her father or grand- 
father or Some interesting bit of history. 
These ers must pe typewritten and be- 
come the property of the sdciety, and, in 
time, these sketches will be ublished and 
will form a most eee die evap bite i. one 
a tory. the last mee , 

| — Mr. B.. MM. Zettler and 
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ATLANTA, GA., WEDNESDAY, MORNING. 


SIDE OF THE REUNION 
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oe 


MANY BRILLIANT RECEPTIONS AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENTS ARE ANNOUNCED FOR SPONSORS. 


ee 


eee 


Young Men's 
and announces the 


following as the official 
programme: 

Invocation—Mrs. J. Falecusn Thomas, 

Address of welcome—Mrs, Plane. 

Response—Mrs. John 
ane. 

esume—Mrs, Hallie A. Rounsaville. 

te: Sc Wy ager ator comnmiittee. ! 

f hs to a 
sion “aificers pter officers from divi- 

Greetings—Mre, Kate Cabell Currie, of 

President of the 
the Geatuheroce United Daughters of 

Scussions of Georgia division work. 

Children of Confederacy—Mrs. Charles 

Soldiers’ Home—Mrs, William F Ev 

Official badge of U. D. C—Mrs : 
—— oe Savannah. 5 ee oo ae 

rical value of — 
Miss one Baxter. eo om 
corgia room in confederat 
mNeraio—Airy. Robert E. Park. epee. 
suquartes and suggestions—By delegates. 
rigin of Ladies’ Memorial Association— 
Miss Benning, of Columbus, 

Adjournment—Mrs. Hallie A. Rounsaville. 

Mrs. Rounsaville announces the following 
chairmen: Credentials, Mrs. P. H. Snook; 
reception, Mrs, (McCabe; arrangements, Mrs. 
J. S. Raine; press, Miss Isma Dooly. 
Official Notices to Daughters 

of Confederacy and Sponsors. 

On account of the opening exercises of 
the confederate reunion at the auditorium 
and on account of the statement which has 
gone out that the informal reception to 
the sponsors will be held at 4:30 this after- 
noon it will be impossible to 
change the hour. The reception will 
be held at half-past 4 o’clock this after- 
noon. 

ELLA M. POWELL, 
Chairman Sponsors’ Committee, Appointed 

By Daughters of Confederacy. 

The Georgia convention of United Daugh- 
ters of the Ccnfederacy called by Mrs. 
Rounsaville, of Rome, will be held at the 
Young Men’s Christian Association hall in- 
stead of in the Woman’s Club rooms, as it 
was found that the club rooms were too 
small for the purpose. 


The ladies’ auxiliary of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, of which Mrs. I. §. 
Mitchell is president, will hold a large re- 
ception this evening from 8 to 10 o’clock at 
the Young Men’s Christian Association hall 
in honor of the veterans. 

The ladies have been working enthusias- 
tically to make the affair a success. The 
public is cordially invited to meet the vet- 
erans and all guests in the city are espe- 
cially invited to be present. 

Mrs 8. H. Melone, chairman of the cre- 
dentials committee, will be at the Woman’s 
Club rooms at 10 o'’cloca this morning to 
giye atapter badges will ‘furnish in- 

ormation concerning the arrangements for 
the week. - 


The reception to be given by the Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy Friday evening 
from 6 till 9 o’clock, is exclusively for la- 
dies. The gentlemen receiving cards of 
admission will not be admitted till the hour 
of the cotillon, from 10 till 1 o’clock. 


It is anmounced by the president of the 
Daugihters of the Confederacy that no 
young lady will _ be admitted to 
the cotillon Friday evening un- 
less she wears the chapter badge, while 
each gentleman must have his card of ad- 
mission. Every young lady guest has the 
privilege of inviting her efgort and can 
obtain a card of admission for him from 
M.ss Powell, chairman of the young ladies’ 
committee. The young ladies, Daughters 
of the Confederacy, may apply not only 
for badges for the guests they may be en- 
tertaining, but for cards of admission for 
the escorts of these guests. 

‘the cotillon will begin at 10 o’clock, one 
hvur after.the closing of the reception to 
the distinguished Daughters of the Confed- 
eracy. 

AB Dawchtere of the Confederacy ure re- 
quested to wear their chapter badges when 
applying for a guest badge in order to avoid 
confusion. Credential committee will be in 
the Woman’s Club rooms this morning from 
10 till 12 o’clock. MRS. 8S. H. MELONE, 

Chairmam Credential Committee. 


The Atlanta chapter of the United 
Daughters’ of the Confederacy will give a 
grand reception at the Kimball house on 
the third day of the reunion, Friday, July 
92d, from 6 to 9 o’clock p. m., followed by 
a cotillion in honor of the sponsors. Cards 
of admission to the cotillion will be issued 


to gentlemen. 
Invita have been extended to all 
ee a *Tinited Daughters of the 


chapters of e 
oe aaniey. to all the notable women of 


the Veterans, 
visions of th 


badges of admis- 


The following badges will be required of 


all in attendance: - 
‘ f chapter, a white ribbon. in- 
Rear atte “Atlanta Chapter’ in red let- 


‘ members of the United Daugh- 
ters of the Confederacy, a photo of the 
president of the chapter, suspended from 
ribbon, with the inscription, “Atlanta Chap- 
ter U. D.C.” 

sors, maids of honor, wives of non- 

resident veterans and lady guests of mem- 

bers of the enaener a egTay ribbon, in- 
sds eo 7. DD. C. 

Wooo is of the chiléren’s auxiliary, white 

ribbon inscribed, “Ohildren of the Confed- 

eracy.” 


the Woman's Club 
nd, from 
be give 
= city who are not members of the chap- 
ter. aie: 
By onder of the Prego". nares, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


lanta Woman's Club will keep 

iehag base at the club rooms during the 
rent nt week. The Daughters of the Con- 
and visiting ladies are cordiafily 

at the rooting commit. 
hog W. B. Lowe, ha 
rs. 


._MeD, Wilson, 
aeesident Atlanta Wo- 


ted Daugh- 
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[The Reunion of the Confederates Brings Togather | 


W. Akin, of Car- | 


‘Methodist 


‘vention. Th 


~ 


- 


Many of the Most Brilliant and Beautiful 
Women of the South. 


a 


of her guests tomorrow afternoon by her 
sisters, Mrs. Henry Jackson and Mrs. A. 
L. Hull. All the general's grandchildren in 
the city will assist at the reception. 


Mr. and Mrs. Frank Ellis will receive 
tomcrrow evening from 6 until] 7 o’clock, in 
honor of Miss Winnie Davis. No invitations 
will be issued, and Mrs. Ellis cordially in- 
vites to meet Miss Davis the visiting and 
local Daughters of the Confederacy, besides 
all her own friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Spalding will re- 
ceive from 6 till 7 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 


General and Mrs. Evans will receive from 
4 until 6 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Dr. and Mrs. Todd will receive from 56 
until 7 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


_— = 


Mr. and Mrs. Wumford will receive from 
§ until 7 o’clock tomorrow afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Witham will re- 
ceive from 5 until 7 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon. 


Arrival of Sponsors 
and Maids of Honor. 


The following is a list of the sponsors 
and maids of honor of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans who arrived in the city yes- 
rama the remainder arriving this morn- 
ng: 

Virginia Division Orders. 

Sponsor, Miss Mattie E. Watson; maids of 
honor, state at large, Miss Elizabeth Pick- 
ett; first district, Miss Lola M. Sears; 
second district; Miss Emily B. Wilson; 
third district, Miss Lena Hancock; fourth 
district, Miss Sallie E. Dunnington; fifth 
district, Miss Mattie F. Clark: sixth dis- 
trict, Miss Lucile Watkins; seventh district, 
Miss Maud C. Woods; eighth district, Miss 
Virginia T. Robinson; ninth district, Miss 
Katie M. Robertson; tenth district, Miss 
Virginia Fishburn. 


South Carolina Division. 

Miss Emmie Sweet James, sponsor; Miss 

Margueret Sloan, maid of honor. 
Arkansas Division. 

Miss Hedwig’ Penzel, sponsor; Miss Caro- 

lina Peyton Peay, maid of honor. 
Kentucky Division. 

Miss Mary Sayre Semple, sponsor: Miss 

Anna B. Johnson, maid of honor. 
Trans-Mississippi Division. 

Sponsor, Miss Idyl Jett; maids of honor, 
Miss Bessie Waltham, Texas: Miss Irene 
Hunt, Texas; Miss Tallulah Smith, Texas; 
Miss Minnie Wright, Miss Mary Wllison, 
Miss Bessie Cantrell, Miss Earnestine Rec- 
tor, Miss Amelia Rector. 

Florida Division.’ 

Miss Mamye Bbian, sponsor; Miss Thyrza 
Livingston, maid of honor. 

‘Tennessee Division. 

Miss Sue Johnston, sponsor; Miss Kate 
Thompson, maid of honor. 

Louisiana Division. 

Miss Odlie M. Hood, sponsor; Miss Mary 
Gilmore, maid of thonor. The Louisiana del- 
egation arrived last night at 11:40 o’clock. 

North Carolina Division. 

Miss Penelope B. Myers, sponsor; Miss 
Annie De Rosset and Miss Oliva B. Saun- 
ders, maids of honor. 

Places of Interest. 

The Atlanta railway will run cars from 
postoffice to Fort McPherson every ten 
minutes; to Grant park and cycloramic 
‘Battle of Atlanta’ every twenty minutes; 
to Decatur, passing over battlefield of At- 
lanta, every twenty minutes, 


Arrival of Miss Davis. 
Miss Winnie Davis, who is to arrive in 
Atlanta tomorrow morning, is coming as 


the guest of the Daughters of the Confed- 


eracy. She is on the way in a private car 
and fs escorted by Mr. Lucius L. McCles- 
ky. Miss Davis will be entertained by Mrs. 
Frank Ellis on Thursday afternoon from 5 
until 7 o’clock. 

Late last night word was received that 
illness might prevent Mrs. Davis attemding 
the reunion. 


Macdougal-Wilson. 


Invitations are out announcing the forth- 
coming marriage of Professor R. J. Muac- 
Dougal, of Worcester, Mass, and Miss Olive 
Eugenia Wilson, of this city, on Tuesday, 
July 26th, at 10:30 a. m, at Park Street 
Hpiscopal church. Rey. Mr. 
Daves will officiate. 


Soctal Items. 


Mrs. Annie O. Averette. secretary, and 
Miss Mary E. Reese, historian, of Admiral] 
Semmes chapter, U. D. C., Auburn, Ala., 
will stop at 61 North Forsyth street during 
the reunion. Mrs. Averette and Miss Reese 
are also D. A. Rs., belonging to the Light 
Horse Harry Lee chapter at Auburn. 

: +9 

Miss Tallulah Gachet, of Auburn, will 
be sponsor for the Pelham camp, 8. V., 
and will be entertained at the Aragon. 

&43 

During the reunion Mr. W. T. Rutland, of 
Nashville, will be the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
T. B Neal. 

ese 

Mrs. Lee C. Harby, of New York, mem- 
ber of Charleston chapter U. D. C. and of 
Columbia chapter D. A. R., is a guest of 
the reunion. rs. Harby has heen for 
years an officer of Sorosis, also of the 
Ladies’ Art Association of New York. She 
belongs to the Authors’ League of New 
York, and to the Incorporated Society of 
Authors, London, England. She belongs 
to a dozen historical associations, and has 
twice read before the American Historical 
Association in Washington, D. C. Mrs. 
Harby attends every reunion, and especial- 
ly entertained the Charlestonians and Caro- 
linians. Last year she acted as delegate 
U. Cc. V. of California, the first 
ate ever accredited to a con- 

year she is here for pleas- 


from the 
woman del 


ure only, accompanying her husband, Mr. 
J. B. + iho who is chairman of the dele- 

tion from the C. V. camp of New York. 

r. Harby is also delegate from Dick 
Downing camp, Houston, Tex., having be- 
longed to Fontaine’s battery of that state. 
Mrs. Harby is a well-known writer and a 
prominent factor of New York social 


circles. 


2e8 
Colonel W. 8S. Shepherd, a gallant con- 
federate officer and a typical southern 
gentleman of the old school, will be in 
command of delegates from Camp Benning, 
of Columbus, Ga., and will arrive in spe- 
eial car at this morning. The 


. of Thomasville, 
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COME 


All Visitors to Atlanta Are Specially Invited, 
During the Confederate Retnion 
or at Other Times. 


Y  Itis probable that during the time of ‘ 
$ the reunion of the Confederate Veterans, 

there will be thousands of visitors to 7 
Atlanta who are readers of this paper. 
Ms Many of these will be on their first trip to ; 
L Atlanta for many years and will not be Z 
> familiar with the city. 


We wish to extend a general invitation 
> to all who come to pay The Constitution 
a visit while in Atlanta. We have been 5 
; visiting your homes once a week for per- : 
*, haps several years, it seems that you might < 
take a few minutes and visit us at least ° 
$ once while you are a subscriber. We will 7 
(> be glad to do all we can to make you fec! ¢ 
2 at home while here, We may interest 
you by showing you how a great paper is 
5 conducted, we may help you in directing 
2 you to points of interest about the city— 
; but we want to see you personally and % 
shake hands with you and say ‘‘Howdy’’ 
> and ‘**Goodby’’ if no more, 


PA 
> 
¥ 
> 
> 
> 


» The Constitution building is at the cor- 
ner of Alabama and Forsyth streets, and % 
is only four blocks from the union passen- 2 
ger station. Take the elevajor on the ¢ 


ee party. 
4 THE ATLANTA CONSTITUTION. Pp 


C. Liewellyn, of Columbus, who is also a 
member of this party, will “be the guest 
of Mrs. C. P. Willcox. at 25 Baltimore 
Block. asi 


Mrs. Fitzhugh Lee and Miss Lee will be 
entertained during the reunion by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. G. Oglesby. 


Miss Mary V. Nichols, of Tennessee, cor- 
responding secretary ‘of/Franklin: chapter, 
No. 14, is at 563 Perk dvenue during the 
reunion. , 


ree 
Mrs. J. J. Loe>, a member of the United | 


Daughters of the Confederacy of Rome, is 
visiting her sister, Mrs, H. L. Schlesinger, 
109 West Peachtree street, during the re- 
union. 
eae 

Among the large number of daughters 
who will receive the confederate veterans 
and friends at Craigie House this morning 


with Miss McKinley will be Mrs. 8S. C. |: 
the mother of.the hero of the: 
Miss ; 


Hobson, 
Merrimac; Mrs. George EB. Pickett, 
Winnie Davis, Mrs. B. W. Wrenn, Mrs. 
Thomas H. Morgan, Mrs. Loulie M. Gor- 
don, Mrs. Y. Atkinson and others. 
Miss Gene Covin will add much interest 
to the day by her violim music and has 
prepared a special programme of old-time 


selections. 
ore 


Miss Irelle Shields, of the Alice BPvans | 


Eve chapter of United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, of Thomson, Ga., is visiting 
her covsin, Miss Mercer; at 30 Johnson 
avenue. Miss Shields is maid of honor for 


Miss Pearce, of Thomson. 
see 


Miss Annie Mahoney, of Brunswick, is’ 
she city for a few ' 


visiting friends in 


weeks, 
eis 


Mrs. J. P. Mahoney ‘has returned from 
a pleasant visit to Haywood White Sul- 
phur Springs hotel, Waynesville, N. C. 

ese 


The approaching marriage of Miss Helen | 
George Thomas | 


Obear Newsome to Mr. 
Holmes, of Brunswick, is announced, the 
ceremony to take place July 2th. 
ene 
On account of a case of scarlet fever in 
the household, Major Mims will not give 
a reception Thursday afternoon. 
aes 
Mr, and Mrs. J. D. Harby, of New York, 
are at the Kimball. Mr. Harby is chair- 
man of the delegation from the independ- 
ent camp of confederate veterans of New 
York. Mrs. Harby is a member of Charies- 
ton chapter of United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and of Columbus chapter of 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
esse 


Miss Marie lL. Points, of New Orleans, a 
member of the staff of The Picayune, is at 
the Kimball. 


Major W. B. Allen, of South Carolina; 
Captain A. D. Peden, of Texas; Colonel 
Abner Allen, of Alabama; Mrs. A. M. Al- 
len, of Montgomery, Ala.; Mrs. T. J. 
Williamson and Miss Williamson, of Ope- 
lika, Ala., are visiting Captain and Mrs. 
M. a Bates, 701 Peachtree street. 

ake 


Mrs. ©. Cahn, of Meridian, Miss., is the 
guest of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. 
Frank, 341 Washington street. 

see 


Dr. and Mrs. James N. Ellis will be with 
Mrs. Orr Venable on Peachtree street dur- 
ing the reunion, 


Misses Coribel and Bob Venable will 
be the guests of Mrs. Orr Venabie this 
week, 


D tadedl 
Mise Crisp, of Americus, maid of Honor 
to Miss Gordon, and Miss Hope Linton, 
are the guests of Miss 


Edna Pope. de 

Miss Pauline Pomarede, of New Orieans, 
will spend the summer with ther aunts, 
Mrs. S. H. Melone and Mrs. P. H. Snook. 
eee eee 


Mrs. E. DuBose Jones, vice president of 
William Lewis chapter of Daughters of 
Confederacy, will be the guest of friends 
at 69 Luckie street during the reunion. 

ese 


Mra. L. R. Goode, corresponding secre- 
tary of Dallas chapter, Daughters of the 
onfederacy, is visiting | relatives in the city. 


Mrs. A. P. Welch, Mrs. EB. A. Crawford, 
Mrs. George Dudley Thomas, Milas Camak, 
Miss Mananna Iverson, Miss Dubose will 
be at the Kimball during the reunion. 

Mrs. Rosa Deloney Hull and Miss Frier- 
son will be with Mrs. Hoke Smith. 

ee 


Mrs. D. Worsham. of Knoxville, is visit- 
ing Mre. C. H. Lewié, 19 Pulliam street. 


cas 
Mrs. 8. G.. French, of Pensacola, Fia., 
is visiting in the city. ms 


Mrs. George Rborifes. ars. M.A. he- 
and ridam are visiti 
John ‘Welch. on Luckie 
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Captain Wright was a member of company 
F, Fourth Louisiana Tegiment of infantry, 
and will be glad to meet his old soldier 


friends. pie 
The many friends of Miss Nora Carr are 
glad to see her at her old home again. 
She is visiting her sisters, Mrs. D. 
Reeves and Mrs. R. M. Nix. 


es 
The old Atianta Woman's Christian Tem- 


perance Union will hold its regular meet- | 


ing at 3 o’clock Wednesday, the 20th in- 
stant, in the lecture room of the Marietta 
street church. All the visiting ladies in 
the city especially invited. 

ess 


The Frances E. Willard Young Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union will meet in 
regular session on Friday afternoon at 
4 o'clock at 92 West Cain street. 

eee 


Mr. Harry Massengale entertained most 
delightfully on Monday evening. Among 
those present were: Missés Pitcher, Pearce, 
dAcker, Woodward, the Misses Hardy, 
Misses Massengale, Miss Bondurant, 
Messrs. Ogletree, McArthur, Naval Officer 
Burt, Lieutenant Marbut, E. M. Massen- 
gale, Shivers, McCullough, Perkins and 


others. 
ee 


Miss Scarborough, of Sandersville, and 
Miss Evelyn King, of Macon, are visiting 
Miss May Massengale. on Capitol avenue. 

oe 


Miss Manette Leigh, of Orlando, Fia.. 
one of the most charming young ladies of 
that city, is visiting Mrs. Clifford Hum- 
phries at her residence, 274 Gordon street. 

one 


Mr. Lee Miller has returned to Atlanta 
after a two weeks’ visit to Kentucky, 


where he visited his relatives. 
ees 


Judge and Mrs. John Perry, of Newton, 
Ga., are stopping with Mr. and Mrs. Clyde 
L. Brooks, 38 Powers street, during the 


reunion, 
ose 


Miss Blalock, of Jonesboro, is visiting 
her aunt, Mrs. Rose C. Cowan, at 111 Jack- 
son etreet. oe 


Mrs. W. M. Hawks, of 258 Washington 
street, is entertaining the following guests: 
Mrs. Kate Ransome, North Carolina; Miss 
Birdie Wiley, Sparta, Ga.; ‘Mr. Ed Wiley, 
Miss Julia Hawks, Columbus; Mr. Frank 
Lumpkin. ee 


Colonel J. Taylor Ellison, ex-mayor of 
Richmond, Va.; and member of Lee camp, 
fhat city, will be a guest of Dr. W. W. 
Landrum. Colonel Ellison is chairman of 
the state democratic executive committee 
and proprietor of The Richmond Dispatch. 


Miss Minnie atha Wright, of Gaines- 
ville Ted. arg of honor to Mias Idyl 
Jett, of the trans-Mississippi department, 
arrived in the city Aa betes’ morning and 
is stopping at the Kimball. 

oe 

Miss Ella Garrison, of Gainesville, Tex., 
came in on a special yesterday morning 
and left yesterday evening for Forsyth 
on a visit to her friend, Miss Loulse Camp- 
bell. She will be the city today to take 
part in the reunion. | 


Captain J. L. Hill and daughter, Miss 
Gerttude, of Nashville, are the guests of 
Miss Varnell, 34.Church street, . 


SOME FLASHLIGTS ON 
VETS IN WAR AND PEACE 


Among the many hardships of the late 
war was the separation of southern fami- 
lies who have never since been reunited. 
Many a brother going to war with a 
brother, a father, or a son probably fought 
side by side of those dear to them until 
some moment they knew not exactly when 
their roads separated in most cases for life. 
Sometimes we hear of relatives who have 
been separated for a long number of years, 
happening on one another unexpectedly, 
and there was an instance ijn Atlanta yes- 
terday—a genuine reunion that does not 
occur once in many years. 

J. 8 McGregor, who now lives near Dal- 
las, Tex., was a member of company E, 
Fourth Georgia, Dole’s brigade, during the 
war. He went through several years of 
the struggle with his brother, Major C. E. 
McGregor, now a prominent resident of 
Warrenton, Ga. In s0me manner they were 
separated just before the termination of 
hostilities, and each has thought the other 
dead ever since. J. A. McGregor moved to 
Texas, and Major McGregor decided to re- 
main in Georgia. 

Fortunately both came to Atlanta to the 
reunion, arriving in the city yesterday. 
Just before noon J. A. McGregor, of Texas, 
was walking down the street with Mr. 
Holcomb, of Atlanta, when he happened 
to spy an elderly, soldierly looking gentle- 
man across the street. 

“Who is that man” inquired he of Mr. 


| Holcomb. 


“That is Major McGregor, of Warren- 
ton,’’ was the reply. 

*‘Major McGregor?’ continued the Texan 
with astonishment. “Well, you just watch 
me take the major out of him.” 

With that the Texas brother galloped 
across the street. 

“Hello, Major McGregor,” said he, “you 
seem to have been promoted since I saw 
you last.’ 

There was a moment of gilence, and 
then Major McGregor grabbed his brother 
in his arms, and both men fairly cried 
for joy. 


An interesting relic of the war, in the 
shape of an old battle flag of the 'Forty- 
first Georgia regiment, is being displayed’ 
at Colonel A..J. West's office, 18° North 
Pryor street, and will be on exhibition dur- 
ing the days of the reunion. * © 

It is torn into threads almost, and only 
four stars are to be seen, the others having 
been shot away in battle. 

At Perryville seven men were killed or 
wounded while carryirg this flag, and 
over sixty men were kille@ or wounded 
while carrying it during the war. Dr. 
Wright was the first color bearer of the 
regiment and was killed at the battle of 
Perryville while defending the eld flag. At 
this same fight every fielg officer of the 
regiment was killed. 

Captein Bob Douglas, of this city, has had 
charge of the flag ever since the War, and 
it is prized very highly by all the old 
members of the Forty-first Georgia. 


John M. Stone camp, Lee county, Miss., 
has seven veterans here, and they are 
accompanied by ladies. 


Captain H. €. Graham, editor of The 
Selma, Aia., Journal, came over with other 
veterams of Catesby F. R. Jones camp, 
This is one of the two camps named for 
raval herves. Miss Mary Ella Woolsey is 
the charming sponsor for this camp. She 
is the daughter of Captain Woolsey, the 
banker of Selma. 


been killed. Mr. Pridmore had the rifle 
sent to his home in Texas and still has it. 
For all he knows it is the same rifle with 
which he was shot. W lL. Orr is also 
here from the same carop. 


a - 


Sergeant N. @. Bratton has the original 
transfer which transferred him from the 
Fifth South Carolina to the Fourth. At 
Nashville last year he had some momentary 
trouble about getting a bidge, when Gen- 
eral Wheeler, who knew him well, remark- 
ed that if Sergeant Bratton could not es- 
tablish his right to a badge it was not 


a 


. worth while for anybody else to try. And 


now General Wheeler is in Cuba, 

Colonel W. A. Wright invites all mem- 
bers of Ranse Wright's brigade to make 
themselves at home at his office in the 
statehouse, 

Ceptain A. 'L. Woodliffe, head of the dele- 
gation of the Emma Samsoncamp, Gads- 
den, Ala., is here with thirty comrades. 
Judge James Akin is commander of this 
camp. Mrs. Samson is here. 


J. J. Whitney camp of Fayette, Miss., 
has four delegates R. M. J. Arnette, com- 
mander, is here. 

Camp Walker, of Monroe, N. C., H. C. 
Moore commander, has ten representatives 
in the city. 


General Michael J. Bulger, the oldest 
officer in the confederate armies, is at the 
Kimball, General Bulger has been attend- 
ing the reunions ever since the first one 
was held. He is ninety-two years old. he 
was colonel of a regiment’ at Gettysburg 
ana was snot throuxsno a lung. 


Prominent among the visitors to the of- 
fice of The Weekly Counéstilution yesterday 
were: 

w. A. James, Self Creek, Miss. 

Judge J. W. Thomas, Abilene, Tex, 

E. W. Engiand, Commerce, ex, 

; $. Morris, Simpsonviile Tex. 
. J. Edmondsoa, Rus'on, La. 
‘. W. bell, Vernon, La. 
. W. Edmondson, Kuston, La. 
. R. Carroll, Vernon, La. 
. M. Garrison, Aberfoyie, Tex. 
. I. Brown, Damon, Tex. 

L. B. Murphy, West Point, Miss. 

Captain Otis S. Tarver, Sanford, Fla. 

H. Harris, Brooklyn, Ga 

E. A. Herring, Pieasant Grove, Miss. 

W. H. Dew, Waverly Hall, -Ga. 

E. E. Johnson, Nettieton, Mise. 

M. O. Merritt, La Pine, Ala. 

J. F. Woods, Blderville, Ga. 

S. A. Merritt, La Pine, Ala. 

W. P. Persons, Americus, Ga, 

J. W. Gwyme, Americus, Ga. 

Bb. F. Knight, LaFayette, Ala. 

J. T. Freeman, Stampler, Miss. 

Peter Nicholson, Union, “Miss. 

M. Smith, Centralia, Miss. 
. F, Dry, Blue Mount, Miss. 
J. Brandon, Tupelo, Miss. 
. H. White, Cushtusa, Miss. 
. Elliott, House, Miss. 

S. Long, Cushtusa, Miss. 
Cc. Pierce, Cushtusa, Miss. 

J. M. Pennington, Grigsby, La. 

Jerry A. Mabry, Belton, Tex. 

J. Ben Mabry, Belton, Tex. 

C. A. Lewis, Flakeville, Miss. 

H. T. Grant, Oakridga Miss. 

Joseph Swearingen, Divine, Tex. 

A. M. Barring, Northport, Ala, 

W. T. 8S. Johnson, Coker, Ala. 

R. C. Bond, Coker, Ala 

M. Cornelius, Northport, Ala. 

J. F. McLaughlin, Birmingham, Ala, 

W.C. Howton, Razburg, Ala. 

Felix Howton, Razgburg, Ala. 

S. J. 8. Abernathy, Palo Pinto, Tex. 

A. F. Simmoms, LaGrange, Ga. 

W. V. Taylor, Roanoke, Ala. 

Jesse Fausett, Roanoke, Ala. 

H. M. Mickle, Roanoke, Ala. 

G. W. Ramsey, Eden, Ala. 

Berry Robinson, Meridian, Misa. 

J. W.™M. Hughes, Whitesboro, Tex. 

H. P. Estes, Whitesboéro, Tex. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. W. Perdue, Griffin, Ga. 

J. B. Hardwick, Girard, La. 

Dick Boutz, Monroe, La. 

Solomon C. Moore, Girard, La. 

M. E. Scogin, Five Forks, Ga. 

J. B. Whitworth, Five Forks, Ga. 

W. A. Carr, Coffeeville, Miss. 

J. Mell Smith, M. D., Coffeeville, Migs. 

All the subscribers of The Weekly Consti- 
tuiton who are in the city are invited to 
call at some time during their stay, if only 
for a little while. ’ 


ODP woe 


Last night a confederate veteran ar- 
rived in the city who had to be brought 
here 300 miles on a litter. He wads J. T. 
Lanford, of Madison county, Georgia. Vet- 
eran Lanford was in company A, Forty- 
fourth Tennessee, and in Genera] Bushrod 
Johnson’s brigade. 

The old veteran attracted considerable 
notice as he lay in the ladies’ waiting 
room last night before he was carried to 
a boarding house. 

He went through the entire war and was 
twice severely wounded. Several years ago 
he was stricken with rheumatism and for 
a long time has been bedridden. Feeling 
that he did not have long to live he decided 
to attend the reunion in Atlanta. 

Veteran Lanford will be in the audito- 
rium this morning on his cot. 


Major T. A. Harral, of camp 9, New 
Orleans, is at the Majestic. He is deeply 
interested in the movement to erect a mon- 
ument/to the women of the confederacy, 
and when the question comes up he will be 
heard from. 


One train over the Atlanta and West 
Point brought in 198 veterans from Texas 
yesterday. 


Captain Andrews, the Southern railway’s 
passenger representative in Texas, is here. 


A special train left New Orleans yester- 
day morning by the Louisville and Nash- 
ville for Atlanta. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Comgany, of 
New York, through Mr. R. F. Shedden, 
general agent, has contributed $100 toward 
the entertainment of the confederate vete- 
rans. 


An official programme of the eighth an- 
nual reunion of confederate veterans has 
been published and is one of the prettiest 
souvenirs of the large gathering. The book 
contains in full the programme of the re- 
union, together with all the facts and his- 
tory in connection with the veterans’ as- 
sociation. 

An introduction entitled “Suggested By 
the Occasion’’ explains in few and well 
chosen words the sympathy and sentiment 
of the gathering and glorifies the host that 
followed Lee and Johnston from Manasséas 
to Appomattox. 

The pictures of the committeemen ap- 
pointed to aid in the work of the reunion 
are given in groups, together with many 
views of the city of Atlanta. Among the 
features of the book are the splendid pic- 
tures of the sponsors and maids of honor 
and members of the Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. 

The programme is a souvenir worth hav- 
ing and the visitors to Atlanta can carry 
away with them no better reminder of the 
eighth annual reunion than this. 
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HOT! 


Well, this is the hot month 
of the year. But your 
Kitchen will be about as 
cool as the rest of the 
house if you use a 


: 
‘Gas Stove 
; 3,500 in use in aise 


proves they give satisfac- 
tion. 


Price, $10 and $12 Connected. 


ATLANTA 
GAS LIGHT CO. 
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Attention, Mississippi Veterans! 


All veterans of the Mississippi division, 
United Confederate Veterans, are request- 
ed to report at the headquarters of the 
division at the woman’s building in the 
exposition park for Yregistration not later 
than 10 o’clock a. m. Wednesday, July 
20, 1898. By order of W. D. HOLDER, 

‘Major General, Commanding. 
SAM H. PRYOR, Inspector General Mig- 
sissippi Division, United Confederate Vet- 


erans. 
eS 


FOLSOM’S. 
A Splendid and Convenient Place To 
Get Your Meals While in the City. 


For many years Mr. L. B. Folsom has 
conducted one of the most popular hotels 


in the southern states. At noon, if you 
were to ask a man in Atlanta where he 
was going he would simply say “Fol- 
The word “Folsom” tells the en- 


tire story. He goes to “Folsom’s” because 


s0m’s."’ 


he can get what he wants. 

This hotel is conducted upon the Huro- 
pean plan and is complete in every partic- 
ular. The restaurant is especially recom- 
mended to the thousands of visitors who 
come to the reunion. It is purely a demo- 
cratic place with the best that the market 
affords. Remember the place is 18, 20 and 
22 Marietta street, between Broad and 
Peachtree. If you can’t find the place ask 
anybody in Atlanta and they can ' tell you 
where “‘Folsom’’ keeps, 


A meeting of the survivors of the First ~ 
Confederate Georgia infantry regiment is 
called at the Georgia headquarters, Moors 
& Marsh building, corner Pryor and Deca- 
tur streets, at 6 o’clock Thursday evening, 
July 2ist. 

This regiment was composed of one com- 
pany from this city, Captain Dan Pitman 
commanding; threc ccmyanies from 
and Fort Valley: tour companies from 
Catoosa ani Walker counties, and one 
from Greenville, Ala., commanded by 
Colonel George A. Smith from Macon until 
his death at Franklin, a ae leading 
his regiment, then by Colonel J. C. Gordon, 
of Catoosa, until the close. 

It is earnestly request2d that all visiting 
survivors of tue r:zgiment be present ay 


indicated. 
By order of Captain W. J. Waitsitt, 
company B and president First Confed- 


erate Association 
J. lL. Hild, 
Acting Adjutant and S*cretary. 
—_——_- >—_—_—_—. 


CONFEDERATE UNIFORMS, 


They Can Be Obtained from the Wolfe’s 
Manufacturm¢g Company. 
The Wolfes Manufacturing Company, at 
50 Peters street, this city, desires to call — 
the attention of all the old veterans at- 
tending the reunion upon this occasion that 
it is prepared to furnish confederate uni- 
forms (coat and pants) from $2 to $2.7%. — 
Hats 35c to Tic. This concern is prepared © 
to fill all orders promptly. As soon as you 
arrive in the city, if you haven’t a c¢con- 
federate uniform, go right to 60 Peters 
street and get one and look like a real, 
gure enough veteran indeed. 


‘Men, women and children who are trou- 
bled with sores, humors, pimples, etc., may 
find permanent relief in Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. ! 


- 
- 


“all an see our magnificent stock of 
new furniture. carpets, shades, mattirgs, 
lounges, easy chairs. The handsomest as- 
sortment of fine upholstered furniture in 
the south. Old stand of Ss, Snook & 
Haverty Furniture Co. 7-19-2t 


Side Trip to Chattanooga. 


The Southern railway has arranged one: 
fare for the round trip, Atlanta to Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., and return, to afford oppor- 
tunity for the old veterans to visit Chicka- 
mauga battlefield; giving an opportunity 
to see the rendezvous of the United States 
army; also a trip to historic Lookout Moun- 
trin and Missionary Ridge. Tickets on sale 
from July 2th to Mth instant at $4.10 for 
round trip. limited to July 2th. Ask for 
tickets at Southern railway office corner of 
Kimball or union depot. 


il —— 


Texas Division, U. C. V. 


The headquarters of the Texas division, 
United Confederate Veterans, and north- 
east Texas sub-division wil] he at room 
407 Kimball! house. All staff officers of the 
two divisions are requested to meet 
promptly at these headquafters at 9 a. m. 

. T. WILSON, 
Brevet Major General, commanding Texas 
Division. 


$20,000,000 a Year 
Tz spent in this country for pictures. Just 
think of it. You can get the prettiest in 


dhtenemenenenantll 


the city to take home at a very smal} cost i 
to you, by going to Sam Walker, 10 Marietta | ~@ 


street. 


Fcr sale or rent. Hundreds of cots, Us 


syrings, mattres<ea, 
lounges, chairs, tables. suits: come 
the rush. P. H. Snook, manager, "ores, 7 
Snook & Haverty. 19-3t “= 


Veteran 
Photographs. 


Special rates to Confederate Vete 
and their friends visiting the city dz 
the reunion, Take Elevator. , 


ADAMS, 4014 Whitet 


Watches. 


ot i 
“ ; es > 


pillows, folding beds, | 
before —- 


=e ’ 
“ 


bay +s m . « 


~ | BATTLE FLAG TO BE RETURNED. | 


| We Pay Cash for Old Gold and Silver ‘ftecpaame 
JULIUS R. WATTS & CO., JEWELERS, “i 


51 Whitehall Street. 


Messrs. Barclay & Brandon, Expert 


| nie Sons of Confederate Vln Meet in- the 
Afternoon, 


EE 


cr 


Capi This 


~ MILL OSCUSS MARY MATTER 


* 


LLL 


At Business Session Today Revision of. 
: 2 Constitution Will Be Undertaken, 


eee 


Sons of Veterans, Who Participate in 
Friday’s Parade, Will Form on 
Peachtree, Ellis and Cain. 

What Commander-in- 


Chief Smyth 
Sa$s. 


* The United Sons of Veterans, 5,000 strong, 


= teaded by Commander-in-Chief Robert A. 

* Smyth and the sponsors of the organization, 

have taken Atlanta by storm and will min- 
gle today with the veterans. 

Every train reaching the city yesterday 

se and last night “brought the sons from every 
> State in the south, and this morning every 
Camp will be represented. The estimated 
number, /5,000, will probably be passed by 
moon today. : 

Commander-in-Chief Smyth reached the 
city early yesterday morning, accompanied 
by his staff. 

The sponsors from the various southern 

! states in which there are organized campt 

' of sons, are in the city and will be enter- 

tained by the local sons during the re- 
union. ; 

In addition to the social features of the 
reunion, in which the sons will take a mést 
prominent part, there is an official order 

_ f business which has been announced by 

_ Commander-in-Chief Smyth. 

The sessions of the body wiil be held in 
the state capitol, and the first session will 
be called to order this afternoon at 2:30 by 
Mr. H. N. Randolph, commander fr the 
State of Georgia. The official programme 
of business is as follows: 1 
» Wednesday, 2:30 o'clock—Bus!néss sessidn, 
which will be called to ovder by Comman- 
der State of Georgia H. N. Randolph. — 

. Prayer—Rev. Theron H. Rice, chaplain 
general. ) rine 

’ Address of welcome 6n behalf of the state. 

| Address of welcome on. behalf of the City. ° 

Cone ~ Commander-in-Chief Smyth will then take 

6h CU~C«it@ “hair: and introduce Hon, Jesse W. 
ert » Sparks, who will deliver the response to 
«the. address of welcome. a 

. Official roll ‘call of camps by Adjutant 

‘« General Ravenel. “ 

Committee of credentials report. 

.  Adé@ress, “The Cause’—W. J. Mallard, Jr. 
- Report of committee to revise the consti- 
- tution. ' : 

Appointment of various committees. 

Thursday, 2:30 o'clock—Regular business 
session; details to be announce: later. 

2:30 o’clock—Address by William C. Chase, 
of Charlottesville. Va. 

Friday, 9 o’clock—Routine business work 
of the session, and adjournment. 

Sponsors for Sons Arrive. 
“he sporsors for the state division of 
gons arrived yesterday afternogn. 

Miss Delia A. Stringfellow is sponsor-in- 
chief for-the sons. She is one of the most 
beautiful ladies of Richmond, and was ap- 
pointed to this position of honor for the 
reason that Richmond was the capital of 
the confederacy. 

The sponsors for the states are as follows: 

Texas—Miss Saran Carnes. 

South Carolina—Miss Mary Orr. 

Alabama—Miss Tallulah Gachet. 

Tennessee—Miss Alma Lackay. 

Kentucky—Miss Ida Thomas Hines. 

Florida—Miss Myra Washington. 

Georgia—Miss Ruth Cunningham. 

“The sponsors will be shown many cour- 
tesies during their stay in the city, and 
_ will be entertained on several occasions. 


, Arrival of Robert A. Gmyth. 
- Gommander-in-Chief Robert A. Smyth 
| reached the city early yesterday morning 
* with his staff. 
- During the day he was busy looking after 
' fhe final arrangements which are to be 
| made for the various functions in which 
> the sons will participate. 

“a ay esterda 

I have this to say,” said he —_ nh y 


” union will ec 
that this re igoeytg * 


a great 


deal of enthusiasm an 
will 


nt more money, 

ave worked hara- 

ederate Veter- 

than ever before, 

being add 

sure that in At- 
new turn 

PS organization.” 
oe. Official Order No. 6. 
ay morning Commander-in-Chief 


; | 3 Fosters 


Annual Sales over 6,000,000 Boxes 


A “gs Wiid and Pain in the Stomach, 


after mea 
Coe eas. Drowsiness, Flushings 


* 


‘ack! wiedge them to be pat oe 
wT WONDERFUL MEDICINE. 
- RRECHAM'S PILLS, taken as direct- 


B F to com- 
ed, willquickly restore © 0 remove 
sto health. Ther sb eolagt the sys- 

« Headache. Fora 


compeour Division—R. C. 


—— 


Smyth issued the follow! | 
hg order, 
detaile of the part the Bh ye 
hat aaa in the big parade 
Headquarters 
Veterans, ieee oe 
eral Order No. ¢: 


1. Upon consuitati , 
on with General Cle- 
— A. Evans, the following ins.rvctions 
pt rey. for the government of the fecer- 
Ay a regard to the parade on Friday, 


Veterans 
Friday after- 


Sons of Confederate 
Ga., July 20, is¥8.—Gen- 


July 


heave noe Sons of Confederate Veterans 
egy een assigned the position of hcnor 
vat . escort of uhe entire coiumn of the 
ri t Contederate Vetrans, ang it is thre- 
eng ny desired that che forma- 
ag possible. as thoroughly and correctiy 
‘ © commander-in-chief and his sta 
will take their Place at the corner of ire 
one Peachtree streets. Next to them will 
a the sponsor-in-chief and fier maid cf 
re * foilowed by the division sponsors. 
P he federation will form for parade ty 
reapweltve denen parading under their 
rtments "} 
their divisions, as oa earn tean 
a. Army of Tennessee department’ on 
st Ellis street, right resting on Peach- 
Aen Divisions as follows: Georgia, Ala- 
reap Tennessee, Mississippi, Florida, Lou. 
(b) Northern Virginia department will 
ge on West Ellis street, right resting on 
rere, just behind the commander-in- 
egg + peel ad iene in following or- 
; arolina, r ‘ir- 
- a, ‘Kentucky. orth Carolina, Vir 
c rans-Mississi 
‘Houston ~ street, 4 
Street. Divisions 
ox, Arkansas. 
- VEepartments will be headed b th 
commanders; divisions under division iene 
manders and camps under their comman- 
“eat f 
6: ormations must be completed by 4 
O'clock p. m. and department ahd division 
oad toaeren de De that this is carried out 
comrades 
marching b trp remain in rank venti! 
. Movement of the column will be as fol- 
lows: Commander-in-chief and ae face. 
sor-in-chief, division sponsor, Army of 
Tennessee department, Northern Virginia 
department, Trans-Miséissipp! Jsepartmant. 
8. Colonel L.-D. T. Quinby, on the staff 
of the commander-in-chief. is hereby de- 
tailed as chief marsha] of the parade, with 
the following aids: Comrade Shepard Bry- 
an and Hugh M. Dorsey, of Atlanta: W. F 
Jones, of Elberton, and 8. J. Tribble of 
Athens. The aids will meet Colonel Quinby 
in front of the Aragon hotel at 3 o’¢lock p. 
m.. mounted and with sash across shoulder. 
10. In the absence of the commander of 
the Army of Tennessee department Major 
General H. N., Randolph, of Georgia di- 
ae is appointed to command the depart- 
ment. 


By order Robert A. Smyth, commander- 
in-chief. 


Official: Daniel Ravenel, adjutant general. 
The Business Sessigns. 
‘The business | session&. of the ons of 
Veterans which afe to Be held in the state 
Capitol will be very important; ‘and there 


department, on 
right -resting on Pryor 
as follows: Texas, Mis- 


are many.'™Matters Which havé beeh sched- 
uled to icome up for discussion of vital 
Anteregt to the organization. 

One ‘of the features of this convention 
‘wil be the report ©f the committee which 
will be appointed to revise the consti* “ion 


, of the organization. The constitution under 
_which the order now exists was written in 


Richmond: thrée years ago. 

“The constitution was written in just 
thirty minutes,”’ said Commander-in-Chief 
Smyth yesterday. ‘It was written while 
T. R. R. Cobb was making a speech. 
Cobo’s spééch was a magnificent effcrt, 
and you may imagine what little attention 


Was paid to the writing of the constitution 


when this eloquent orator was isOlding the 
ear of every man in that vast audience. 
“There are many changes which we will 
endeavor to make in the constitution during 
this Session and there are many vital qtes- 
tions to be taken under éonsideration.”’ 


Many Camps Have Registered. 


Mr. Joseph Pelham, with headquarters 
on Wall stréet, under the Kimball, had 
a busy day yesterday in distributing badges 
and registering the representatives of the 
Various camps of Sons of Veterans. 

“My book is full of names now,” said he 
yesterday, “arid the reunion has not be- 
gun. There is a vast crowd of sons in the 
city and this reunion will be a red letter 
occasion in the history of the organiza- 
tion,’’ 

Mr. Pelham requests that all visiting scns 
and members of ldécal camps register in 
his office, which is the official headquarters 
of the federation, No, 12 Wall street, facing 
the railroad. 

Officers of the Organization. 

The officers of the federation are as fol- 
lows: 

GHBNERAL OFFICERS, — 

Robert A. Smyth, Charleston, S. €., com- 
mander-in-chief, 

Daniel Ravenel, Charleston, 8. C., adju- 
tant general, chief of staff. 

J. Gray McAllister, Richmond, Va., quor- 
termaster general. 

T, Larkin Smith, M.D., Nashville, Tern., 
surgeon general. 

W. H. Merchant, Frederickburg, Va., in- 
spector general. 

BE. P. McKissick, Asheville, N. C., com- 
missary general. 

Rev. Theron H. Rice, Jr., Atlanta, Ga., 
chaplain general. 

Jesse W, @parks, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 
judge advocate genéral. 

ARMY OF NORTHERN VIRGINIA DE- 
PARTMENT. : 
Robert C. Norfieet, Winston, N. C., adju- 


| tant. 


Garland E. Webb, Winston, N. C., adju- 


t. ; 
virginia Division—R. 8. B. Smith, Berry- 


ville, commander. 
North Carolina Seer 
Bland, Charlotte, comm : 
South -CaroHna Division, M. L. Bonham, 
Anderson, commander. 
Division— 


Division—Dr. Charies A. 


adjutant. | 
Georgia Division—H. N, Randolph, At- 


lanta, commem(sigi—P, H. Mell, Auburn, 
Division—Jesse W. ‘Sparks, 


mmander. 
Mur eee pivision—T. L. Trawick, Crys- 


gpri commander. 
tat S teetaion~0. U, Fletcher, Jack- 


FMorida <0 
ee I DEPARTMENT. 
Belton, Tex., com- 


Belton, Tex. 
on—R. K. Gaston, 


Clarke, Fayette, 


adjutant. 
DaHas, 


ooeirases rkansas Division—Jobn J. Sumpter, Jr., 
; . e 
po «oc ee RE : J. Woods, Purcell, 
command 
Bailey, 


giving all | 


J 


John F. 


after all its 


; @n extensive acquaintance, 


» Gea, 


Embalmers of the South. 
The undertaking establishment of Messrs. 


Barclay & Brandon, located on West Ala- 


bama street, is .one of the most. mo@ern 

institutions of its character in the south- 

. The fact that two.such men as 

Barclay and G. H. ‘Brandon are 

associated together in business, looking | 
details in the minutest degree, 

is enough to wurrant an appreciative opin- 

fon by the public. Mr. Barclay is perhaps 

as well and favorably known in Atlanta 
as any man in the city, and having such 

he is bound 

to receive the patronage of the best people 
here. Mr. Brandon is a young man, and 

Miko his partner, is noted for his noble 

works of charity and strict integrity. 

The undertaking business is a difficult 
thing for a newspaper reporter to write 
about. If there is anything on earth that 
a& reporter doesn’t want to think about, it 
is a coffin. Yet, the fact in the case is he 
has to think about it occasionally, and 
when he does, Barclay & Brandon is very 
apt to enter.the mind at the game time, 
because this firm is regatded by the people 
of Atlanta as experts in the line of em- ' 

alming, and caring for those who are $0 
unfortunate as to die. Many a time it 
has been noticed with what dignity, con- 
sideration and care these gentlemen con- 
duct funerals. 


MR. THOMAS BRADLEY. 


Wholesale Dealer in the Celebrated 
Christian-Moerlein Beer. 


Mr. Thomas Bradley, at 42 West Alabama 
Street, whulesale dealer in the Christian 
Moerlein Brewing Company’s celebrated 
Cincinnati lager beer, seems to be the right 
man in the right place. 

The beer he represents is one that has a 
universal reputation, having won several 
medals of highest award in many countries 
throughout the world. This company mian- 
ufactures a superior brand of bottled beer, 
among which the Barbarrosa ang Export 
are well and favorably knownA In fact, 
the Barbarrosa is said to be, by connois- 
seurs, the finest bottled beer in the world. 
This company hag a magnificent exhibit at 
the Nashville Centennial and easily won 
the highest medal for excellency. 

Mr. Bradley, wholesale dealer in this cel- 
ebrated beer, has resided in Atlanta for 
the past seventeen years, where he is well 
Known to be a man of integrity and honor. 
He is noted for fair dealing and uniform 
courtesy to his customers. He makes 
friends of all who have dealings with him 
and there Ils no man in business in Atlanta 
Who has a larger’ circle of friends and who 
ig more loyal to them than he. 


The National Teachers’ Association. 


Many of the visitors to Atlanta have 
doubtless heard of the National Teachers’ 
Association. It ig an organization but lit- 
tle more than a year old, yet has made a 
record which associations many yéars old- 
er might be proud of. Teachers need some 
central office through. which to learn of 
openings in schools. The association is 
managed the teachers themselvés and 
they may justly be proud of its record. Its 
members are in every sowthern state and 
in many other sections of the country. 
They are in constant communication with 
the secretary, sending notices of vacances 
caused by death, resignation, ete. The 
secretary sends notices of these places to 
members seeking positions, and is thus a 
great aiid. 

Steps are being taken tto incorporate and 
thus make the jnstitution permanent. The 
offices of the association are at 23% White- 
hall street, where Dr. George Wesley Smith, 
the able secretary, would be glad to have 
all visiting teachers call. 


MERCER UNIVERSITY. 
aa 


Its Prospects for the Future Are Very 
Bright. 


No college in the south has made greater 
strides in public favor in the last two years 
than Mercer winiversity, located at Ma-on, 

Ite faculty is a strong and prog-ces- 
sive one, The board of tristees has estib- 
lished the principle that no man shall here- 
after ever be eligible to a professorship in 
the institution wha has not had at least 
two years pust graduate work. This will 
inaure the highest degree of. efficiency in 
the faculty of the institution. 

The sptrit of the student body is enthus- 
jastic to a remarkable degree. They have 
given abundant eviderce, espectally ‘n the 
Mercer-Athens debate, that they are a 
set of voung men of superb character and 
genuimely interested in thigh intellectual 
contests. 

The ’*facultv has thad the advantages of 
training in the greatest universities in this 
country and Europe. The majority of them 
are spending the summer in taking work in 
the summer courses in the great wunive’si- 
ties of the north, such as Yale, Harvard 
and Chicago wniversity. 

The spirit of discipline in the college, 
under the strong and wise policy of its 
president and faculty, is such as to promote 
in the best sense the ability of the individ- 
ual student to govern himself. Self-*;ov- 
ernment is recognized as the end and aim of 
all discipline. 

Many of the most distinguished men of 
the state are graduates of the institution. 
Fx-Governor W. J. Northen, ex-Governor 
Henry. D. McDaniel, ex-Governor R. B. 
Hubbard and the present Governor-Elect 
Allen D. Candler are all graduates of Mer- 
cer university. 

The Alumni Association, with ex-Gover- 
nor W.,.J. Northen as president, are pian- 
ning to do great things for the college. It 
should be a matter of interest and pride to 
all Georgians that the college has already 
made a valuable contribution to the citizen- 
ship of the state and is just now entering 
upon a greater career. 


PHILLIPS & CREW. 


One of the Leading Musical Houses in 
the South. 


Prominent among the old reliable com- 
mercial houses fn this city may be men- 
tioned that of the Phillips & Crew Compa- 
ny. This house was founded many years 
ago by Messrs. H. T. Phillips and B. , 
Crew and has had an uninterrupted record 
of prosperity since its very foundation. 
This fact shows that the business is con- 
ducted on safe, conservative and legitimate 
principles. 

This company deals in pianos, organs 
and other musical instruments. Their 
make of organs and pianos is of a very 
superior Character, as they handle only the 
best in the country. The managers of this 
company have a wide circle of friends not 
only in Georgia, but throughout the south- 
ern states, and many of the old soldiers 
coming to the reunion will stop in and 
shake hands and ask about old times. 

The Phillips & Crew Company extend to 
them a hearty welcome and promise to do 
‘everything they can to make their stay 
while in the city so pleasant that itn after 
years the memory of the occasion will be 
one of the bright spots in their lives. 

Messrs. Phillips &*Crew are located on 
Peachtree street, between Auburn avenue 
and Edgewood avenue, 


n&. F. Blount, Stevens, Ark.: Mr. 
J. . Noyes, New Orleans; Mr. Winefield 
Petefe, Baltimore, lonel 
‘well, Columbia, 8. C., 
TA ‘b, Columbia, S. 
the Alhambra. 


SINCE YE OLDEN TIMES. 


‘The Present Scientific Treatment of 


the Teeth—Many Improvements, 


It ig a very rare thing that you can 
think of a dental parlor or anything per- 
taining to dentistry and not suppress a 
shudder, or the thought of o_o In “ye 
olden times” there may have been cause 
for it; but dentistry has made rapid strides 
since those days, and in vis.ting a thor- 
oughly up-to-date dental establishment of 
today you experience a feeiing of relief, 
instead of an attack of nervous prostra- 


tion, 
Most prominent in this city in this jine 
are the Philadelphia Dental Parilors—elab- 
furnished with all the comforts 
of home. Dr. E. A. Kent ifs tn charge, 
ana has under htm an efficient corps of 
assistants. The highest class of bridge 
and crown work is done here, and teeth 
are extracted absolutely without pain by 
the use of vitalized air of their own man- 
wfacture. The Atlanta office is a branch 
of the Philadelphia Dental Company, one 
of the largest dental firms on the conti- 
nent. They do only firsi-class work in all 
branches and are responsible for it. Their 
tharges @fe very reasonable, ani thev 
would be plessed to have you give them a 
trial es ; 


. 


Historic Relic of War To Be Presented 
to McIntosh Light Dragoons 
During Reunion. 

About a year ago Colonel J. Cotton Lynes 
discovered in the Gate City Guards’ armory 
the old battle flag of the McIntosh Guards, 
that had béen put there a nuthber of years 
ago for safe keeping. 

The flag is a beautiful blue one and has 
quite a history -connectea with it. After 
finding the flag Colone) Lynes wrote to 
Captain Joseph Hilton, who was an officer 
in the McIntosh Guards during the war, 
asking for a history of the flag. in his 
reply Captain Hilton suggested that the 
flag be given to the McIntosh Dragoons, of 
Darien, to be hung in their armory. 

The suggestion was considered a good 
oné, and the presentation will be made 
during the reunion of veterans, and Colo- 
nel Bill Clifton, of Darien, will make the 
presentation speech. 

Captain Hilton's letter regarding the flag 
is as follows: | 

‘New York, November 18, 1897.—My Dear 
Colonel: A press of other matters, and my 
expectation of reaching the south before 
this, when I could jook up more carefully 
the particulars in regard to my old com- 
pany, the McIntosh Guards, has delayed 
my reply. 

“Mhe McIntosh Guards was organized in 
McIntosh county two or three years be- 
fore the war. The flag that you have found 
in the armory of the Gate City Guards 
was presented to the company by the la- 


dies of McIntosh county, and was used by, 


the company until it became a part of the 
Twenty-sixth Geargia regiment, when, of 
course, we were not allowed to use it. 
The flag was left in charge of a sergeant, 
who also had charge of several articles 
belonging to the company, at some point 
in Virginia, when the compaty was on its 
way to participate in the Seven Days’ 
battle in front of Richmend, and was not 
heard from again until it was returned by 
some one from the north a few years ago. 
Ldeutenant Blount went to Atlanta to re- 
c@ive it, and I suppose qgeposited it in the 
armory of the Gate City Guards for safe 
keeping. 

“The writer was the first color bearer 
of the company and its last captain, and I 
would like to sée the flag deposited in the 
armory of the McIntosh Light Dragoons, 
in Darien, as it would be a source of great 
pleasure to many to know that the old relic 
was back again in the county. 

“The history of the McIntosh Guards is 
similar to many other companies that vol- 
unteered their services to the confederacy. 
As company B, Twenty-sixth Georgia, it 
participated in the numerous pattles and 
skirmishes of that regiment, which was 
part of the brigade first commanded by 
General Lawton, next by General John B. 
Gordon and afterwards by Genera) Clem- 
ent A. Evans, and was part of General 
Stonewall Jackson's corps. As nearly as I 
van remember, it had about one hundred 
names on its roll, and at the end of the 
war some twenty-five to twenty-seven 
members were alive, but not all fit for 
duty. The others had fought their last 
battle. On the 19th of May, at Spottscylva- 
nie courthouse, the company had just one- 
half of its members present for duty killed 
and wounded. At Appomattox courthouse, 
when General Bvans,.commanding the di- 
vision, rode up to the company, he found 
seven men in line commanded by a non- 
commissioned offieer, still facing the ene- 
my with the same unflinching courage that 
had always characterized them. Of the 
officers that went into active service none 
escaped wounds, an@ Major B. F. Grace, 
of Tatnali county, and Lieutenant William 
Klank were killed on the field. Very truvy 
yours, | JOSEPH HILTON.” 


ee 


AT THE GRAND. 

The midweek -matinees at the Grand 
continue In popwiar favor, especially with 
the ladies and children, and today’s mat- 
inee by the stock company will prove no 
exception, for the advance sale indicates 
the usual crowded house. “The Ironmas- 
ter’ will serve to draw even a larger crowd 
than usual, for it is a favorite one with 
the play-goers and artists. Through the 
book of “Claire and the Forgemaster”’ and 
through the performances of the Kendalls 
and other noted stars it has become fa- 
miliar to theater goers. The excellent 
representation which the summer stock 
company have given of this reaily interest- 
ing drama compares very favorably with 
other notable productions. The last per- 
formance will be given tonight. The com- 
pany will break thelr continuous run at 
the Grand tomorrow night by gofng to the 
Columbia for two pérformances, Thurs- 
day and Friday nights, when an elaborate 
revival of ‘‘Esmerelda’”’ will be the Dill. 
The play was one of the earlier successeés 
of the company, and the revival should 
prove welcome. It Was necessary to change 
the bill anneunced on account of the non- 
arrival from New York of the manuscript. 
The company is celebrating its farewell 
week, for Saturday night winds up the 
summer season. The mémbers of the com- 
pany have other engagements in New 
York, and they are called for rehearsals. 
On Saturday matinee and night they re- 
turn to the Grand, when the final perform- 
ances will be given. 


LL 
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First Day of the Shooting Tournament 

The annual shooting tournament of the 
Fulton Gun Club commenced yesterday 
morning on the grounds of the club, near 
Lakewood. Over forty of the best shots 
in the south yepresented clubs in neigh- 
boring states amd the firing of the guns was 
kept up all day. | 

Clay pigeons were used entirely and the 
members of the clubs are of the opinion 
that the results aré as satisfactory as if 
live birds had been used. Good scores were 
made and a number of the local records 
were broken. The Fulton Gun Club was 
well represented on the grounds amd the 
shooters of this city made good records. 


Miss Lula Grimes, one of Kentucky’s 
most charming brunettes, from Mlillers- 
burg, is now visiting Miss Jean M. Mauck, 
at 70 Pulliam street. 


Elberton’s Sponsor. 


BDiberton, Ga., July 19.—(Special.)—Miss 
Vesta Fortson, a beautiful young lady of 
Hiberton, has been selected by the Wil- 
liam M. Mcintosh camp as their sponsor, 
and she has selected Miss Susie_ Fortson 
Herndon as her maid of honor. The Sons 
of Confederate Veterans have selected 
Mesers. I. C. Van Duzer, C. P. Harris, 8. 
L. Olive and Z. B, Rogers as an escort for 
the sponsor and her maids. 


C. H. SWIFT, Agent. 


Funeral. Directo r 


Moved to No. 31 South Pryor Street. 


‘Having MOVED to large and better 
rooms, am prepared to serve my friends bet- 
ter than ever. My personal attention will 
be given to all business entrusted to me. 

Cc. H. SWIFT, Agent. 


For Rent by D. P. Morris & Sons, 41 
North Broad Street. 
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LITHIA WATER 


The Only Known Solvent of Rena! Calculi 
and Stone in the Bladder Both Uric 
Acid and Phosphatic. 

A Veritable Antidote to Albuminuria of Bright’s Disease. 


ANALYTICAL REPORT OF 


DR. A. GABRIEL POUCHET, 


Professor of Pharmacology and Materia Medica of the Faculty of Medicine of 
Paris. Director of the Laboratory of the Consulting 
Commitice of Public Hygiene of Paris. 


Panis, February 12. 1897. 


The collections of disintegrated or broken down Vesi¢al or Renal Calculi which 
form the subject of the following analyses and researches were sent m3 by Dr. Edward 
Chambers Laird, Resident Physician, Buffalo Lithia Springs, Virginia, U.S, A. 


They were discharged b 
of BuFFaLo LITHIA SPRING 


different patients after the use of the mineral water 
0. 2 for a variable time. 


I advise hore, from the experience of Dr, Laird, the use of this mineral water, 
which has had with him & happy itnfiuence on the disintegration of the Caleul/ 


and their elimination. 
make this amalysis. 


It is to demonstrate this that he has requested me te 


The collections of the disintegrated Calcul! submitted to my examination were 


eight in number. 


A fragment of cach collection has been reproduced by phote- 


graphs, which are designated by letters of the alphabet. 


we ' et 
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Specimen of Calculi “ A,” magnified 13 diameters, 


Caleuli ‘* A’’—(See photographs 
“ A") These disintegrated Renal 


Calculus “C,"" magnified 30 diameters. 


of Pe gp magnified 13-23 diameters, designated by 
aleuli are very mumecrous, and present them- 


selves in the form of grains of various sizes (from that of the size of a pin to that of a pea), 


of reddish-yellow color, very 
Urate of 


hard and nucleus in the centre. 
Ammontia, for the greater part; Free Uric Acid, sma!! quantity ; Carbonate 


They are thus com posed :~ 


of Ammonia and Magnesia, small quantity; Uric Pigment (acide rosacique). 
Caleulus ‘‘€-'—(See photographs of specimens magnified $0 diameters, designated by 


“C"') Vesioal Calculus redaced to cry 


color, rather friable. 


stalline powder, granular, of a greyish-white 
Chemical com position—Phosphate of Ammonia and Magne- 


sin, for the greater part; Carbonate of Lime, small quantity ; Oxalate of Lime, very 


small quantity. 


Calculus “ B”—{ Photographs of Caiculus omitted.) 
integrated Vesical Calculus presents itself in the form of many f 
They are easily broken, and the contexture of 


ular aspect, of a greyish-white color. 


the fragments show that they are porous throughout. 
Ammonia, for the greater part; Carbonate of Ammonia and Magnesia, in 


Urate o 
smnall quantity.’ 


Calculus ‘‘D”%—({ Photographs of Calculus omitted. 
thoroughly disintegrated, fragments many an 
ragtle consistence, of a greyish-white color. 


rather 


Dr. Ponchet says:—"This dis- 
ments of @ gran- 


Chemical com position— 
He says:—*‘ Vesitoal Calculus 


angular, granular as t, of a 
hemical com position—Bi- 


calcic Phosphate, for the greater part (fusible directly to the blowpipe); Oxalate of 
Lime, small quantity; Carbonate of Ammonia and Magnesia, small quantity; 


Xanthine, very small quantity.” 
Report up to six specimens omitted. 


. /Dr. William H. Drammond, Professor of Medical Juri 
stty, Montreal, Canada:~“In the Acute and Chronic Nephritis (Bri 


(Signed) A. GABRIEL POUCHET. 


dence, Bishop's Univer- 
t’s Disease of 


the Kidneys) of Gouty and Rheumatic origin, as wel! as in the gravel Albuminuria 


Phave round BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


other natural agent possessing this i: 
W ater a patient suffering the most acute 


Calculus, experienced entire relief in eight days, the 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATER 


and passing away without any 
difficulty. In this class of eases the 
marknablo effect in breaking up in debris 


to act as a Weritable anti- 
dote, and I know of ne 
wality. Under the action of this 
éss, from the: presence of a large 
stone becoming disintegrated 
certainly 
has a re- 
It seems to 


tant 
and dis 


e various masses of stone. 


me that & freer use of this marvellous water would obviate many a case of Litho<« 


tomy and Lithotrity.”’ 


BUFFALO LITHIAWATER 


is for sale by Grocers and Druggists generally. 


WANTED —Board—Single couple wants 

board in private family; require two to 
four rooms; must have bath connecting; 
references exchanged; do not care to live 
with cranky family. Address Box 435, city. 


GENTLEMAN and wife desire select board 

with niece reom and bath: north side pre- 
= ag references. Permanent, care Consti- 
tution. 


—— 
FURNITURE. 


FOR SALE—Plegant mahogany set cham- 
aes furniture. Half price. 407 Temple 
ourt, . 


FOUND. 


OPO BOL OL OL ill el all 
FOUND—A bicycle. 
_ Constitution. 


Golden Rule, 


PERSONAL. 


POPP OOP LP ALO alee Lae Lea raha ae 
ATTENTION, EX-CONFRDERATES—PFro- 

fessor Joseph T. Derry hes just brought 
out a stirring poem on the siege of Atlanta, 
dedicated to the Confederate Veterans. It 
has been highly indorsed by some of our 
best critics. Agents are wanted to sell this 
poem during this week. and also to handle 
that excellent work, “Story of the Confed- 
erate States,’’ by the same author. Apply 
to the D. . Larther Publishing Company, 
" a merican building, Atianta, Ga. 


‘PALMISTRY—Mme. Marie Percy, Journal 


palmistry department, tell8 your life, past 
and future from hand markings. 208 Wood- 
ward avenue. 


PERSONAL READINGS—Past, present 
and future. Mrs. M. C. Thomas, Kirk- 
wood, Consolidated ling 


WANTED—Miscellaneous. 
WH HAVE the only expert typewriter re- 


pairer in the city; we repair and rebuild 
all makes of machines; work guaranteed. 


Fielder & Mower, No. 6 Wall st. Telephone 
241. 7-15 tf 


WANTPHD—At once, a central lot in Oak- 

land cemetery. Address this morning, 
stating location and price, R. Alexander, 
care Constitution. 


care | 


Pamphlets on applicat! on. 


me: 


WANTED—Experienced housefurnis hing 


goods salesman who is willing to go to 
Jacksonville, Fla., to take charge of linen 
department in one of the leading dry goods 
ew Address A. B. H., care Constitu- 
n. 


30K RENT—Houses, Cottages, Eta 
FOR RENT—Several nice 4 to 7-room cot- 


tages on Cooper, Formwait and Georgia 
avenue. CaH on H. C. Sawtell, 331 Form- 
walt street, or J. C., Hendrix & Co., 7.8. 
Broad. 
FOR REINT—A nice six-room cottage; 
all modern conveniences; lot 30x16, cor- 
ner Formwalt and Crumley streets. Apply 
479 §. Pryor. 7-17-6t 


WANTED—RHeal Estate. 


FARM WANTED—For cash customer. 
Anson H. Russell, Akron, O. 
7-14 5t 


a carrera 
WANTED—MALE HEP. 


BER MEN of all occupations for the 
United States volunteer engineers; first- 
class vrivate’s pay, $20.40 per month, cloth- 
ing, rations and medical attention. No 
“bums” need apply. Room4, 14% North 
Forsyth street. : 
WANIri—An elevator boy. Apply to 
Rhodes, Snook & Haverty Furniture Co. 
WANTED—One white boy (a good wrap- 
per) and one colored man to help make 
ice cream. Apply at 110 Whitehall. 


CONFEDERATE VETERANS will find 
profitable employment selling “‘Campfires 
of the Confederacy,’ a book of humorous 
and thrilling narratives by Generals Fitz- 
hugh Lee. Gordon, McLaws, Rosser, Wal- 
thall, Evans, etc.;4200 illustrations, 0 
pages—liberal pay. The Martin & Hoyt Ca, . 

56, 7, 9, 11 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga. 


WANTED —Dentist of experience; must do 
good work; can make §20 to $30 per week. 
Address with particulars and refererces, 
Boston Dental Co., St. Charles and Wash- 
ington avenues, New Orleans, or call at 
Consolidated Dental Depot, Atianra, 
yf 7—20—wed-sun 
CORRBSPONDENCE solicited from a@rt6- 
sian well borers. Address for full particue 
lars Benjamin R. Hill, intendant, York Bta- 
tion, Ala. 


WANTED—Working young man ito learn 
business and assist in managing same; 
good income; must invest $250. Income, 
Constitution. 
MANAGER wanted in every city in UW S., 
to establish branch for Internationa! Car- 
pet Cleaning Co. Address 60 Perin building, 
Cincinnati, O. 7-17 sun wed eat_ 
WANTED—Persons to travel; salary $780 
and expenses; references; inclose seii-/ 
addressed stamped envelope. H. E. Hess, 
Prest., Chicago. 7-19-8t 


WANTED HELP—Female. 


WANTED —Intelligent young woman te 
take charge of our town store. Apply by 
letter. Edwin Massey, care Constitutior. 
7-20 3t 
WANTED—A good white woman to do 
general house work. Address 8S. Tanna- 
hill, 1013 Reynolds street, Augusta, Ga, 
r Lad w 


1-17 
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SITUATION: WANTED—Male. 


YOUNG man 2 years old wants position 


in passenger department of any railroad 
running out of Atianta. Three years’ ex- 
perience in large ticket office. Address ‘T. 
a M., within mext five days, Norcross, 
a. 


SITUATIONS WANTED—Female. 
WANTED—By a lady of good family, a 


position as companion. Gooa references 
given and required. Address G., care Con- 
stitution, Atlanta, Ga. 7-20 3t 


WANTED—A Virginia lady of some expe- 
rience desires a situation in school or 
rivate family to teach the usual English 
ranches, Latin, French and music; refer- 

ences exchanged. Address Miss Agnes At- 

kinson Brockenborough, Warsaw, Vir- 
ginia. 7—20—wed-sun 

YOUNG LADY desires position as govern- 
€ss; can teach music; shorthand, Eng- 

lish course. Address Miss D. H., Box 6%, 

Atlanta. 3t—sun-tues-fri 


BUSINESS PERSONALS. 


OUR “Daily Construction Bulletin” fur- 
nishes building news from all the south- 

ern states, and is invaluable to contractors, 

architects and supply dealers. Press ciip- 

Pings on al) subjects. Also names and 

addresses for circulars and catalogues. 

atta Press Clipping Bureau, Atianta, 
a. 


WANTED—Agents. 

YOUR NAME on a Fe os ey will Bring my 

big illustrated cat 
ties-and badges, 200 illustrations; don’t buy 
in the dark; I beat the world on prices, 
L. N. Cushman, 3 Oliver st., Boston, Mass. 

7-10-wed am 
AGENTS and  Canvassers—Unparallele 

money maker for you. The Beau Ide: 
Pin selis to every lady on sight; no compe- 
tition; some are making $4 to $10 a day. 
Circular free. Mme. Thompson's Halr 
Novelty Co., 928 Broadway, New rot re 

« ‘ 


BOARDERS WANTED. 
BOARDERS WANTED—Si Courtiand ave, 
can accommodate several during reunion 
at $1 per day; desirable location. 


“CAN ACCOMMODATE several visitors 
with firstclass board at 2% Rawson S8t.; 
convenient to center city. 
BOARDERS WANTED—fFifteen veterans 
can get comfortable rooms and first-class 


table fare for er day at 134 Ivy street. 
cai me 4 7-19-2t 


— 
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MONEY TO LOAN. 


LOANS made on real estate at low rates 

of interest without commission, and re- 
payable in monthly installments. Purchase 
money notes baught. Edward 8S. McCand- 
less, cashier, Southern Loan and Banking 
Co., No. 9 E. Alabama street, ia 


BARKER & HOLLEMAN negotiate loans 
on Atlanta real estate and Georgia farm 
lands. Gould building, Atlanta. 


WEYMAN & CONNORS negotiate loans 

on city property at 6 and 7 per cent. Mon- 
ey ready for parties wanting quitx loans, 
Call in person. No. 825 Equitable building. 


6 TO 8 PER CENT loans negotiated on real 

estate, one to ten years. I guarantee to 
save you mormey, no matter what price is 
made you elsewhere; purchase money notes 
racer 9 W. A. Foster, 4 Marietta street. 


FOR SALE—Machinery. 
FOR © DAYS gepecial inducements offered 
on engines, bollers, sawmills, cotton gins, 
presses, saws, belting and shafting; com- 
plete stock; quick delivery. Malsby & Cos, 
No. 6&7 S. Forsyth st., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR RENT—Miscellaneous. 
FOR RENT—A large hall, seconl floor, cor- 
ner, good light, good place for manufac- 
turing, center city. G. J. Dallas, 19 South 


Broad. 7-19-3t 
TYPEWRITERS AND SUPPLIES. 


PABBA AANA AA AA 
ALL MAKES of typewriters and supplies 

at reduced prices. Repair work guaran- 
teed. Southern Typewriter Headquarters, 
41% Peachtree street. 7-16-tf 
WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER —Visible writ- 

ing, no lifting of carriage; direct inking; 
unequaled speed; strong manifolding; the 
leader of standard typewriters. Also neo- 
styles, mimeographs and ail kinds of sec- 
ond-hand typewriters and supplies. Write 
for prices. Edwin A. Hardin -Company, 
No. 16 N. Pryor street. 

0-6m 


7-1 


7-15-im 


LOST. 


PLLA LL PARAL 


LOST on Capitol ave. or neighborhood, 
gmail red account book: return to 8. T. 
Tibbs, 4 Dodd ave. and get reward. 


FOR RENT—Stores. 

THE MOST eligible retail store room in 

A'ttlanta, 26x60-75-100 feet; reasonable rent. 
mee k & Haverty Furniture Co. 

nent seamen er neenaneneneeete nena eneS ee epee < ——wnememernenaerenne— | 


FOR RENT Get.one of our hehe oe 2 


rent bulletins giving fu 

description of everything 
to rent. We move tenants free. See notice. 
John J. Woodside, the Renting Agent, No. 
& Broad street. 


ALL MAKES of typewriters and supplies 

at reduced prices; repair work guaranteed. 
Southern Typewriter Headquarters, 41% 
Peachtree street. 7 


——— 


FOR SALE—Miscellaneous. 


Lh POL LLP LO eel al ™ LBV PLP LL Pn Leh dl, 
FOR SALE—Fifty Jersey heifers and three 
fine bulls; best in the state. W. W. Boyd, 
at Stewart & Riley’s stabies, 0 E. Ala- 
bama street. 7—20—3t 
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FINANCIAL. 
EXCEPTIONAL opportunity for principals 
and workers; stmmall amount of full-paid 
and non-assessable 8 per cent dividend pay- 
ing stock for sale at par. Particulars on 
application. The Eegle Realty Company, 


Washington Life building, New York city. 
i—20—wed-sun-wed 


For Sale by C. H. Girardeau & Co., 8 
East Wall Street. 


~ 


100 ACRES, 8 miles from city, 6-r. h.. barn 
and tenant houses, 6 acres fine bottom; 

price $2,000. Investigite an] you'll purchase, 

if you want to buy. 

500 ACRES on Ch river, 125 

actes fine river bottom; roduce bale 
cotton or BD bushels 


WANTED—Houses. 
WANTED—To rent 8 or 10 room house; 
must have modern improvements; prefer 
on & Pryor, Washington, Capitol ave., 
Peachtree or West Peachtree streets; give 
price; 2 to 5 years’ lease. Address N., Box 
435, city. 


REFINED couple with no children desire 
to rent part of house for light house- 

keeping. F., care Congtitution. 

Sa ——= 


REAL EETATE FOR SALE. 


MONEY TO LOAN at 5 per cent on central 
business property; 6 per cent on best resi- 
dence property. Atlanta Loan and Invest-+- 


’ ment Company, Broad and Alabama streets, 


V. F. PICKERT, broker and jeweler, %% 

Whitehall street, upstairs, makes loans on 
diamonds, watches, jeweiry, etc. All busi- 
ness strictly confidential. 


LOANS made promptly on real estate or 

eatisfactory collateral at lowest rates of 
interest. Equitable Loan and Security Co., 
Gould building. 


ogue of war ‘novel- 


SAMUEL BARNETT, No. 537 Equitable | 


building, negotiates real estate mortgages, 
loans on property in or near Atlanta. 
rower can pay back amy way hé pleases. 


6 PER CENT—6 per cent loans negotiated 
on choice improved farm, city and town 

property in Georgia. Address T. W. Baxter 

& Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

LOANS MADE on improved real estate at 


low rates of interest. Trust Company o 
Georgia, The Court, Equitable butiding. 


LOANS AT LOWEST rate; no commission 
charged; purchase money notes wanted, 
Atlanta Loan and Juvestment Co., corner 

Broad and Alabama streets. 
a | 


r.- 


. STORAGE, 


POOL lla lal lalla as naan iy 
SPCURITY Warehouse Co.—Storage of all 
Ay scparpte rooms for furniture. 
Foundry st.. W. & A. R. &. Tel, 1956 2 calls 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
FOR SALE—The concession for souvenir 
battie canes, belts, medals and hats at ex- 
position park. Apply at once. 32 Wall st. 
HOW to become iawful physicians, phar- 

macisis, dentists or lawyers. k Bo 

Chicago. ‘ 7-15-10t 


196, 
FOR SALE—Carriages, Horses, Ete, 


WAR NOT ENDE e are not killing 
Spaniards, but playing ‘havoc with prices 
on carriages, surreys,._ ae 
buggies and wagons. e 
“Schiey” about it, but are doing the o 
work right in the face of all competition. 
We are the “Sampson” of the situation 
on low prices. You will find that a ride 
these “Dewey’’ eves in a nice rubber tired 
“Wheeler” will prove quite 
to the “Hobs-on” which hang the “spokes” 
of “‘tired’’ nature. Fact is, we are retailing 
vehicles at wholesale prices. 
agents for genuine Columbus Buggy Com- 


pany’s buggies, “Old Hickory,”’ Tennessee, | 
ttanooga farm wagong. — 
Atlanta pussy Company, 203 Peters streqi 


Mitchell and 


‘Phone No. 


xf 


ig 


We are ee 


FOR SALE—Horse, phacton and harness; s 


horse is perfectly gentle; any lady can 
drive him. Apply_45 W. Baker street. 


PONY CART ‘and harness for sale. An- 
me ae oak, good t : 
A. -_ West. . 
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FP TLADIBS GAVE AID. |= 


DURING THE WAR 


The Relief Asseciation Was Headed by 
the Late Mrs. Isaac Winship, 


FURNISHED SOLDIERS FOOD 


Atlanta Amateurs Sung Songs at the 
vid Atheneum Theater. 


W. H. BARNES WROTE ALL THE SONGS 


ee ee 


Money Raised in This Manner Was 


Used in Purchasing Necessities 
and Sending Them to Front. 


While the greater portion of the men 
Who were able to do so, were at the front 
fighting for their state duriig the olvil 
war, the women who were left at home 
were not idle, and although unable to 
oon for their country, they did service 

was even better than fighting, by 
attending to the wants of the soldiers and 
making it possible for them to go into the 
field well equipped. 

In those days of trouble and strife, when 
the south avas almost completely ghut 
off from the remainder of the world, and 
food and clothing was becoming scarce, the 
lot of the confederate soldier was by no 
means @ pleasant one. Many of them went 
to the front carrying nothing but their gun 
and ammunition. There was little equip- 
ment, and food had to be obtained as best 
it could. On many occasions the sufferings 
of the soldeirs wag painful, but they stood 
their privation in a manner that displayed, 
more clearly than anything else, their love 
for the cause for which they fought. 

In relieving the sufferings of the sol- 
diers the ladies of the south d{@ their part. 
They gave whet little they had, and did 
without neeessities in order that the sol- 
diers might be made more comfortable. 
While the work of the Jadies of the entire 
south was wel] worthy the praise of those 
Who received benefit from it, the work of 
the ladies of Atlanta and Georgia will long 
be remembered by the soldiers who had oc- 
casion to make a stand on Georgia soil 

These noble women were tireless in their 
efforts to better the condition of the sol- 
diers. Through the medium of the Laedies’ 
Relief Association, which was similar to 
the relief association which is now send- 
ing money and necessities to the Georgia 
troops, the Georgia soldiers were furnish- 
ed with many comforts which, otherwise, 
they would have been deprived of. Every- 
thing that a soldier needed was sent to the 
front by these ladies. Money was scarce, 
and every cent they obtained wae put to a 
good use. No cakes and sweet meats were 
ehipped to the boys, but clothing, substan- 
tie] food and medicines were among the 
things that found their way into camp, 
and. were welcomed by the confederate 
soldier. 

At that time, when the entire country 
was euffering and very little money was 
to be had, itt was no small task for the la- 
dies to provide even the barest necessi- 
ties for the soldiers. The money they 
obtained was earned in various ways, but 
always by hard work. The greater por- 
tion of the clothing which found its way to 
confederate camps was made by the hands 
of eoutherm women, and represented hours 
of toil. 

In order to raise money with which to 
relieve the eufferings of the confederate 
soldiers, the Ladies’ Relief Association of 
Atlanta hit on a plan which proved profita- 
ble and which afforded pleasure and 
amusement for Atianta’s war-time popu- 
lation. 

Mrs. Isaac Winship, whois remembered 
in Attlanta and in Georefa for her many 
good deeds, was president of the Relief 
Association, and was by no means a fiz- 
urehead. She was one of the most tire- 
less workers, and ft was the example she 
set that was responsible for a consider- 
able amount of 'the success of the under- 
taking. She visited hospitals and went on 

ithe Mattlefield. She stopved nowhese 
when there was work to be done, and 
suffering soxdiers to be attended to. At 
Jonesboro, she personally superintended 
the removal of the dead soldiers from the 
battlefield to the Griffin cemetery. Her 
last work was the erection of the monu- 
ment at Macon. 

Att the head of a body of energetic ladies 
who loved the cause as well as it was 
love? by the men who had gone to the 
battlefield, Mrs. Winship was able to do 
an unusual amount of good. Ghe aided in 
raising money for the purchase of the ne- 
ceasities for hospitals and for the soldiers 
in camp. She visited the hospitals in 
person and aided in the administration of 
medicines and delicate food? to the wound- 
ed. ‘Too much cannot be said of her work, 
and of the work of the ladies who’ were 
with her in this little band, which, though 
amaill, caused itself to be fem in every 
camp in Georgia and to be loved and hon- 
ored by those who gave up home and every- 
thing to fight for their gtate and country. 

There was in Atlanta at that time an 
organization known as the “Altlanta Ama- 
teurs,’’ which gave performances in the 
old Athenaeum theater. ‘The work of the 


. Orginazation is said to have been very 


creditable, and afforded amusement for 
Atlanta music lovers, 

The Atlanta Amateurs gave perform- 
ances for the benefit of the soldiers under 
the auspices of the Relief Association, and 
great crowds of people flocked to the the- 
ater to see the latest thing in theatrical cir- 
cles and to aid in the work of caring for 
the soldiers. 

The feature of the performances at the 
Athenaeum was the war songs which 
were written by W. H. Barmes and which 
were sung every night. ‘The gongs, of 
course, dealt with the war, and on every 
victory Mr. Barnes penned a new set of 
verses. The songs were wrtttten to the 
time of popular music, and audiences have 
been known to enchore one song as many 
as ten times, 

In addition to the songs, there were al- 
ways light performances which were par- 
ticipated in by well-known people. ‘his 
Was the great at_raction in Atlanta during 
the war, and it is said that the old theater 
was crowded to the doors every time a 
performance was given. The relief as- 
sociation reaped a rich harvest and was 
enabled to send great quantities of neces- 
‘Bities to the soldier boys who were at the 
front fighting desperately for their state. 

The old songs which were written by 
Barnes and which were so popular with 
Wartime audiences in Atlanta, are ex- 
tremely interesting, though few of them 
have been heard since the war. In the H- 
brary of Mrs. W. H. Felton there are 
a few stray leaves from a book of these 
s0ngs and these she has kindly furnished 
The Constitution. 

The sOngs were written to the tune of 
“Dixie’’ and “‘Root Hog or Die’ and other 
familiar tunes. To the tune of “Root Hog 
or Die’’ a great many songs were written 
and each one numbered. There were as 
many as twenty-five ‘“‘Dixies.”’ 

In 1861 a book cGontaining all the songs 
Was published and placed on gale. The 
introduction, written by Barnes, is very 
interesting, and is as follows: 

To Our Patrons. 
“In accordance with the request of many, 


the following songs of the Atlanta Ama- 
teurs Have been arranged in this form and 


> Bs’ 


to p 

or the fleld, and relie 
families at home, the end for Ah al ae 
were prepared has been attained, and we 
are gratified at the result. That a kind 
and indulgent public has nobly assisted 

: only 
Own as the Atlanta Am- 
ateurs has given twelve entertainments in 
this city and elsewhere and netted (inde- 
pendent of all expense) and paid over to 
the soldiers’ relief fund and difterent com- 
panies over $2,500—and it is their intention 

to B on tis 

. at this littlé- book may be the means 
of adding still more to the relief fund is 


the wish of yours respectfull 
Ww. * NiGs 


« “Manager Atlanta Amateurs. 
Atlanta, August, 1861." 


Some of the Songs. 

The songs were all sung at the Athen- 
eum before they were put in book rorm. 
Some of them were extremely bitter and 
Others were humorous at the expense of 
the northern army. Among those found by 
Mrs. Felton are the following: 


Farewell to the Atlanta Grays. 
BY WILLIAM H. BARNES. 


“The tocsin of war's loudiy sounding; 
It echoes o’er valley and dale; 
The hearts of our freemen are bounding, 
Their watchword, ‘The right never fail.’ 
Tomorrow, Atlanta Grays, you leave us, 
To resist with your inves every foe; 
The just God of battles is with you— 
He'll protect you wherever you go. 


Remember your fathers-and mothers; 
Remember your sweethearts and wives; 
Remember your sisters and brothers. 
You're protecting, defending their lives. 
Remember the sag of a people, 
For your victory will be wafted on high. 
‘May that thought nerve your arm in the 
conflict, 
And impel you to conquer or die, 


We feel that the honor of Georgia 
Is safe if confided to your hand; 

We feel that our flag will ne’er tarnish, 
While defended by your patriotic band. 

Goodby, boys goodby! In your hearts 
Let the fires of patriotism Ourn; 

Drive the foes from the soil of our Dixie, 
Then back to Atlanta return. 


Yankee Doodle. 
ACCORDING TO W. A. HAYNES. 


Yankee Doodle took a saw 
With patriot devotion, ) 

To trim the Tree of Liberty * 
According to his notion. ‘ 

Yankee Docdle on a limb, q 
Like another noodle, 

Cut between the tree and him, 
And gown came: Yankee Doodle, » 


Yankee Doodle, doodie doo, 
Yenkee Doodle, dandy, 
Yankee Doodle, docdle doo, ,,, 
Yankee Doodle, dandy. z 


Yankee Doodle broke his neck— 
Bvery bone about him, 
And the tree of liberty 
Did very well without him, ' 
The limb, the saw, the carcass, too, 
Of this silly defunct hero, 
Now grace the walls of Lincoln's halls, 
A type of modern Nero. 
' 


Yet etill the tree of liberty 
Blooms bright o’er fair Mount Vernon, 
And if the yankees seek its shade, 
Our powder quick will burn ‘um. 
Its branches spread o’er Dixie's land, 
It mountains, vales and waters; 
Its roots and nourishes by the tears 
Of southern wives and daughters. 


Jeff Davis is our president, 
The wooden hams he slices; 

Aleck Stephens helps him to the sport 

Though one of his smallest vices. 

He takes the hams from Davis's hands, 
The shoe-peg rice he mixes 

With wooden nutmegs anid buck-horn fiints 
And cooks them up for Dixies. 


Then on, boys, on te Washington, 
And tie that snarling poodle, 

Whose feeble prop is infleld Scott— 
His name is nka-Doodle. 

Our gallant bands, with hearts and hands, 
Are ready at the call of duty 

To heng with cords the northern hordes, | 
Whose watch-word is ‘‘Beauty, Booty. 


Highteenth Dixie, 
BY W. H. B. 


We will now, in conclusion, our song of 


Dixie sing; 
It is the song of triumph, 60 let the echo 


ring; : 
At Fairfax and = — where’er we've 
met eir ban : 
Our boys have sent them howling from the 
face of Dixie’s land! 


At Richmond = B 4 oo General 
Scott says he ry 
To be reigning with his hosts by the 15th 


of July; 
But ere that time, for Illinois, both him and 
Abe wi 


ll run— 
Jeff Davis and our gallant boys will be in 
Washington. 


They may send their hireling soldiers, they 
may sail their vandal fleet; 

They'll find a foe to meet them while a 
southern heart doth beat; 

We'll put our trust in providence, who's 
protected us thus long— 

The race’s not always to the ewift, nor the 
battle to the strong. 


Thrice is he armed for victory who hath 
his quarrel just; 
In God and in our righteous cause we whol- 


ly put our trust, 

Till the last drop of blood is shed from 
every vein— 

Over ye land of Dixie no republican can 
reign. 


Oh, then, rejoice ye people! the victory is 
ours; : 
fer we've met we have dispersed the 
abolition ot teigge 9 
And all of Dixie's children rejoice in her 


success— 
May victory perch on our flag, and peace 
and happiness. 


BY W. H. B. . 
Have you heard ” news today from old 
Virginia’s land? 
And A nied oe P - paca quailed before th® 
xie ban 
With hundred thousand men they tried to 


flank us round, £ 
But the gallant sons of Dixie soon swept 


them from the ground! 


General Patterson was eent to Martinburg 
to draw 

Our forces from Manassas. But the trick 
our generals saw. 

We fell back on Winchester, then to the 
Junction, too; 

And when Old Scott arrived there they 
prepared to put him through. 


The enemy marched their forces with their 
yonets glittening ; 
Their impression was, no doubt, they would 


easy whip the fight; 
They march on Johnston's left and 
pressed him very hard; ' 
But quite forgot that on the right was Gen- 
era] Beauregard! 


From 4 o'clock till 12, their weapons they 
did wield, a 
When all at’ once the cry was heard: “Jeff 
Davis is in the fleld!’’ 

He took charge of the center—the enemy 
gave way— 

And inspired with his presence our boys 
won the day! 


All hail the glorious victory! All hafl our 
glorious state! : 

All hail our gallant regiments—our Seventh 
and our Eighth! 

And for our noble children who here have 
met their death, 

Will prayers ascend from Dixie as long as 
she hath breath! ; 

We've beat the vandals back—we've alain 
their hireling men; 

We think it rather doubtful] if they ad- 
vance again; ; 

But i they do, they'll find us with rifies 
n our nd, ‘ 

AH ready and in waiting to defend the 
Dixie land! ° 


Root Hog or Die—No. 2. 
BY W. H. B. 


We came out there this evening with an- 
other batch of rhymes, . ; 
I think the song most suitable that’s suited 


to the times, 
The battle now is raging, by their arms our 


capitol, and Sc ott is flying 
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. . Owo Weeks of Our. . 


Stock Reducin rg Sale 


Has Caken A: way Oceans of Soods. 


But still there remains plenty to serve all. Carpenters and brickmasons are already 
upon us tearing out partitions and making new ones—yet some stocks are not half as low 
as we would like to see them when they get to plying their trade on the counters and 
shelving in the interior of the store. ‘So we have again entered the various departments, 
and where reductions were made we have made larger ones—where prices were low we 
have made lower ones. Here are some examples—fair ones, of what to expect in every 


. . s ’ . ® . . 4 ” . . . ® ° ° ® 
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Lustrous Prices AG re Shorn From Silks. 


Selling All short lengths of Cora, Foulard, India, 
China and Figured Taffeta Silks are 
Lot Ho. /, classed together on one end of a Silk 
counter. Here Is the best opportunity 
you ever had to secure a waist or skirt length or a child’s 
dress, They are the remaining evidences of what were 
popular lines at 75c, 85c and $1.00 a yard, but marked 
now below the price of some cotton goods. Thus— | 


Owenty-four cents a yard. 


. Larger pleces (that Is, pleces from which 
Selling we can cut full dress patterns) of the 


Lot Ho. a. same Silks are on display at another 

counter. Here you can have your choice 
from three score patterns of these popular Silks—not a piece being reserved. Let us 
suggest these as ideal for lounging and combing sacques, house wrappers and all sorts of 
summer negligee. Priced now, to close every yard ere the week is done— 


Ohirty-four cents a yard. 


Selling Here is the grand climax in Silks—a suitable finale to a successful Silk 
season. At the end of another Silk counter are arranged piece upon 


Lot Ho. J. piece of Fancy Colored Silks. You will find there Check and Plaid 

Taffetas, Brocade Taffetas, Bayadere Taffetas, Plain Moire, Brocade 
Motres and a dozen other weaves in the season’s choicest styles. You can finda waist 
of a skirt or a gown, just as you would have it, among them. And this is certain also— 
the price is less than you would make it yourself were you making it, for it’s just exactly 


halved. Now the prices are— 


50c for Fancy Silks that were $1.00 | 88¢c for Fancy Silks that were $1.75 
63c for Fancy Silks that were $1.25 $1.00 for Fancy Silks that were $2.00 
75c for Fancy Silks that were $1.50 $1.25 for Fancy Silks that were $2.50 


I; tod Our Challies crossed old Mother THIRD LOT (in boxes) consists of White Lawns 
: mpor Ce Ocean. They were made in and Batiste, trimmed with tucks, embroideries 
Challies France—the country famous for and insertions. They have been bringing 89c, 
| all manner of feminine dainti-. $1.00 and $1.25, but now put into one 
ness—among them Challies. They are wool— lot to sell at cvccesseres @ 1 ) 
the finest of wool,—and if you ever wore a Chal- 
lie like these, you paid at least 50c a yard for it. i j 
To shorten the story—and the Challles— White or — ” nomi yt = oe: 
se ae: that-they will go at the quick , A Wreariiges Patatory to making room for contem- 
a oe es e 
wb ta oN lt he piel LS ORS Ss EMS 9 plated changes in the store. But in 
. the face of that we now tell of two items that have 
V/, my, On a table between ths = been received-—just bought by our New York 
00len Notion and Silk de- uyer. Why does he buy now? you ask. Be- 
partments has been cause he got a chance to buy these things away 
Shire Leng ths piled all the short below their worth, and we can always use those 
lengths of Colored Dress Goods, made during the kind of purchases, particularly when the goods are. 
season's selling. They range in lengths from 3 right, as they must be. 


to 4 1-2 yards and are excellently sulted for street 
and bicycle skirts. Thsy are now marked at an One of these items was 20 dozen White Waists, 
which will sell from $1.25 to $3.00. They are 


average of one-third the former prices. Don't 

mistake this to mean one-third off regular prices, elegantly made, of Batiste, Swiss and Lawns, 
for it’s better than that. It's one-third of first neatly trimmed with insertions and embroideries 
price, thus— and tucked a dozen different ways. If you are 
| white waist hungry we can now serve you better 

than at i 

A $3.00 Skirt Length is now $1.00 ee an See Sie setecn 
A $4.00 Skirt Length is now $1.33 We od The other item fs Wash Skirts. There 
A $5.00 Skirt Length is now $1.67 are an even hundred fn the lot. There 
A $7.50 Skirt Length is now $2.50 SAérts 2*¢ Crashes and Linens among them, 


al] tailor finished with strap seams. 
. Every Skirt is thoroughly shrunk and is wide and 
SA tr? = yh resolu to do the Shirt roomy. © Buying these regular they would have to 
; oer "a a do sell from $1.50 to $3.00, but can be priced like 
Waists way ae a Y a, i) this at a close profit: 
. y ¢ y 


Jetopenin 8 sr aiualaana The $1.50 kind of Skirts at $1.00 
er The 2.00 kind of Skirts at 1.25 
le seats NZ; The 2.50 kind of Skirt8 at 1.50 

: if | AGM The 3.00 kind of Skirts at 1.98 


the season 


opened. . BING? 
cat the 4 hj as) We have about a score of Wash Suits 
demand for 3 EN este : remaining on our suit racks: They 
room, and f; Suits xe in Linen, Galeted Cloths, White 
that quickly, *) { and Colored Piques, and are the top 
puts prices notch of style and make. We want every suit to 
downto the. ‘ go before the week closes. To do this we have 
lowest ebb— cut the prices just in half. Look at the ticket 
. yourself—half the amount marked on them ts the 


less, In many 
instances. present price: 


than the 

aamnia’ aldtie \ > 5.00 Wash Suits are now $2.50 
4g worth. 7.50 Wash Suits are now 3.75 
Here are some instances of special selling : 10.00 Wash Suits arenow 5.00 

-» 12.50 W 

First Table consists of Colored Waists in Lawns, oe ke 90 Wash Sults are now 6.25 
French and Scotch Ginghams and Madras. They fxz 3 Some ffhe Checked Nainsooks 
are our regular $1.00, $1.25 and $1.50 5 0 en cked have become slightly soiled and 
Waists, but now to close out at....... oy 00 ks mussed on the shelves—not 
| ‘sali enough to hurt the Nainsooks, 
Second Table consists of Imported Zephyrs, Matte but enough to make the stock look badly. They 
Cloths, Oxfords” and Scotch Madras. In the lot are the finest Nainsooks we carry, selling regu- 
‘are the celebratea “Star” Waists, the material . larly for 30c, 35¢ and 40c—so you will see that 
(Madras) of which is worth $1.05 off the piece. they are the “upper 10s” of Nainsooks. That 


These sold all along at $1.50, $1.75 IS they will goin a hurry-up order they 72! 


. 


| are now marked. .2.. eoeeeteneese o 


7 we 
A * 


i 


SN ed Doel he Ba ay 
EitesCaeNS aw erick Is our name ona pair of Shoes. 


THE STAMP. 


=i OF RELIABILITY 


. 


= 
It means that ~~ 


they are the best possible for the price. 


We wish to impress upon the people of this country that all pur- 


chases made at BYCK’S are satisfactory, and if they are not just as 
they ought to be, we will make it satisfactory to you. 


When we say SATISFACTORY we mean we will satisfy you or 


refund the amount of your purchase, and that cheerfully. Here area & 
few tempting offers we place on sale for REUNION WEEK. sage 


One large lot of Ladies’ finest Tan 


One large lot of Brown Spring- 


One lot same as above for smaller 


and Brown Oxford Ties, made 
in all the popular shapes, 
regular prices $2.50 and $3.00, 
but the sizes are somewhat 
broken, so we mark 

them down 


to close 
out to 


heel 1-Strap Slippers for large 
girls, sizes 2 to 5, with fine 
bows and buckle, neat coin 
toe and strictly hand-sewed, 


Ranke $1.35 


eeeevreee 268 


girls, sizes 11 
to 2, reduced 


from $1.50 to 


One lot of Children’s Dark Brown 
and Oxblood, Fine Soft, Kid — 
1-Strap Slippers, all hand- — 
sewed, with pretty bows 
and buckles and neat coin 
toes with tips,reg- 
ular price $1.50, 
now only...... 


One large lot of Gentlemen’s Tan 
Bals, made on the new Eng- | 
lish last, medium round toe, 
best hand work, never sold 
less than $4.00, we will sell 


Pp: . 
7s Sq 3 
aa eta 
iy as . 
the remainder : f 
of them 
ay o 
at. a - ee 
3 
’ es sj ie 
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SEE THEM IN 


OUR WINDOW. 


FOOT COVERERS 10 MANKIND. 


Write for our Illustrated Summer Catalogue. 


OD OD OL ION dl dl ll et 
GEORGIA FEMALE SEMINARY AND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


Location: Gainesville, Ga., “Queen City of the Mountains,” 
1,500 feet above the sea, mineral waters. Advantages: 
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Thorough courses leading to A. B., 
B. S. and B. I,. degrees. Conserv- 
atory courses in music, art and 
elocution. Handsomest 

music hallin the South, 

large pipe organ and 25 

: new pianos recently pur- 
wae chased. For recreation: 

: a Large campus, lawn ten- 
Kee nis, bowling alley, swim- 
om ming pool and gymna- 
sium. A $450 Piano will 


33 .  Sev- 
eral plans for obtaining 
Presidents. 


scholarship. 


Write for information and catalogue. A. W. Van Hoos, H. J. Prance, Associate 
tie iain adil LP PLVL PLO PL LOO DS 
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Leading departments are un 


SHORTER COLLEGE, 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Rome, Georgia. 


Most: healthful and delightful climate; 
beautiful location; splend‘d buildings. Shor- 
ter is the only well endowed female college 


he state and has an ee —— 
er the charge 


noted educators. Thorough courses. 


Special provision for ywunger students. De- 


tful Christian home. Session opens 


September 14th. Write for pamphlets. 


T. J. SIMMONS, A. M. 


6-21-26t eod President. 


HOLLINSINSTITUTE 


BOTETOURT SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
For 175 Young Lady Boarders. The largest 
and most extensively equipped in Virginia. Eclectic 
courses in Ancient and Modern Languages, 

iterature, Sciences, Music, Art, and Elocue 

on. wBofficers and teachers. Situated in Valley 
of Va., near Roanoke. Mountain scenery. 1! 
feet above sea level. Mineral waters. 66th session 
pene TAS 1 1898. Forillus. catalogne address 


L. COCKE, Sapt., Hollins, Vae 


HESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa 


Eleven miles north of the City Hall. 
Catalogue on ee. 
JA 


ES L. PATTERSON, Headmaster. ‘ 


ton) 
7-1 


MERCERSBURG academy; large faculty; 

phenomenal success in preparing boys for 
college; defies compet:tion; $250 per year. 
Address William M. Irvine, Ph. D., (Prince- 


, president, Mercersburg, Pa. 
-6t fri mon wed 


‘VIRGINIA FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


STAUNTON, VA. 
Mrs. Gren. J. E. B. STUART, Principal. 


Fall session opens Sept. 15. Climate unsurpassed, 
Superior advantages in each department. Home com- 
forte and care. Terms reasonable. Apply for catalog. 


179 
[89 


3 Bingham School ge SHEVILLE, 


GD Established in 1793. 


Maj. R. BINGHAM, 


8 A.M., LL.D., Supt. 
Military; U.S. Army N ( 
5 s 


ae Officer detatled. 


NASHVILLE 


Vanderbilt University, ““Tenw: 


Next sessionopens September 21. Full graduate as 
Swell as under graduate courses. 80 stacents last year. 
Seven departments. Fully equi pped laboratories and 
museums. WILS WILLIAMS, Secretary. 


COX COLLEGE, ~ 


(Old Southern Female College,) 
At College Park, Ga., near Atlanta, 


e fifty-sixth session begins September 
“108 Extensively equipped with modern 
appliances for frstruction and comfort, of- 
ficered by a faculty of about thirty, or- 
ganized in the various departments acecord- 
ing to approved methods, this institution 
offers unusual advantages in the higher 
education of woman. Pupils enjoy attrac- 
tions of city and country. Improvements 
are being made in the building this sum- 
mer and registers have been placed in each 
room to complete steam heating. Patron- 
age comes from all over the union. 

For catalogue and souvenir address Wil- 
liam 8S. Cox, business mamager, or Charles 
C. Cox, president. sun wed fri 


Sth. 


Washington and Lee University 


Lexington, Va. 


W. WL. WILSON, LL. D., President. 


Academic, Engineering ang Law Depart- 
ments. Additions for next season: - One 
rofessor, four lecturers; new School of 

omics, Political Science and History. 
Expenses very moderate. Open September 


For catalogue, address the president. 
7-10 15t eod 


Tw 
fore 


Washington (Female)Seminary 


4 WALTON S8ST., ATLANTA, GA. 


enty officers and teachers, native and 
voice, violin, 
| Sessio 


| 


= eS ees 
EMORY COLLEGE 
g2e-c OXFORD, GEORGIA, ~ 
| | Located on Ga. R. R, forty miles east of & 
Atlanta. Situation, high and healthy, Stu. = 
dents’ moralscarefully guarded. Statelaw 
prohibits saloons, ete. Intercolle 25 
games not allowed. The College offers full 
courses in Philosophy, English, Latin, Greek, @ 
German, French, Hebrew, Pure Mathe= 


f) Matics, Engineering, Physics, Chem 
fra History, Political Economy, 


and Theology. Entire expenses for boa 
WU tuition, books andincidentals less than 
61st annual session begins Sept. 21, 1£ 
For catalogue and full information, add 
Cc. E. DOWMAN, Oxford, Ga, 


{| 7 + 


yt I 


~ A 


ELIZABETH COLLEGE, Charlotte, N.C, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, = 

Sometimes Called “The Vassar of the South.” mS 

Fighteen University trained teachers, Music and a 

Conservatories. Climate delightful and 

Fireproof building and modern conveniences, Cat 


logue sent on application, ee 
Rev. Cc. B. KING, Charlotte, N, Ca 


- 


THE ATLANTA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Whitehall St., near Trinity, is the only 3 ee 
tual business training, and of Benn Pitman 34 


agg 


in Atlanta. Enter now and be ready for a ys. 
the fall. Callorwrite. H. F. 8p NCER Presiae a 


~~ ee 


China Painting Taught at Lycett’s, — 
Reduced prices for summer months, Cool stu- 
die and all conveniences. Special course for ~ 
teachers. Correspor.dence invited. 83% Whites 
all street, Atlanta, Ga. _* 


aay 
—_ <a 


Sullivan, Crichton 
~~ ’ 
<= Smith s AT, AGA. 
The Compiecte Basi . 


1 Oost, ES - 
| Business trom start to fi rs < ime 
bhorthaud Dep’t in America. a Most thorozeB ag ; 


AK : kfc Z 


Atlanta, Ga. §150 for $50. The Busin 
Shorthand and $50 English courses = for et 
50 scholarships at this price. Write at once. 


Georgia Normal and Industrial College 


Milledgeville, Ga. 


A State Institution for Georgia 6 


The most progressive, best and least expensive 
man’s school in the South. Tuition free. Next 
begins Wednesday, September l4th, 1898. For new § 
lustrated catalogue containing fu!) information write 

J. HARRIS CHAPPELL. Presideut, | 
Milledgeville- Ga. 
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ANNISTON, ' 
Session Begins Wednesday, Sept. 7, 19 


en and beautiful situation in one 
© p 

United States. A 

from.yellow fever. 

originally und 

portant ohanges and improver 

full -faculty of aacompl 
Courses leading to is several coll 
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NCE AND 


| THE STOCK MARKET. 


TRADE 


w York, July 19.—Midsummer dullness 
“the characteristic of the stock Mar- 
ay. Those who have money to buy 
on a large scale and those who have 


. holdi 
ee 


outing. The 


s to sell seemed to have gone 


oliday bears 


t the small room traders took ad- 


of the dullness to Rammer at the 


here and there. They sold down Met- 


Street Railway with sofe confi- 


; they had in their favor a rumor of 


fever amongst the troops at Tam- 
the weak traffic statement of St. 


or the second week fn July, showing 

e in earnings compared with last 
of nearly $47,000, helped them. Prices 
d stocks are now from 5 to 16 


ints higher than they were a year ago, 
im the meantime dividend rates have in 
ly cases been increased and extra divi- 


disbursed 


and the 


. The world’s available 
of breadstuffs is not materially 
than it was a year ago, but this 


cro 


is assured of the largest crop in its 
of the world cannot 


1 be reliably estimated. The price of 


eat 


4 


back 
‘Until 


is in consequence hekl back 
ere are not bringing the new crop for- 
thus keeping down the earnings of 
@rain carrying roads. 
road companies are making extensive 
rations to handle a large grain and 
andise traffic during the coming fall 
wea as, The situation seems to hinge 
| @argely upon the price of wheat; or rather. 
“upon the grain movement which is held 
by the failure of wheat to advance. 
reliable estimates can be made of the 
Ss new crop of wheat and the worlhi’s 


Nevertheless, 


and 


| @enpequent need for our surplus products, 
 @peculation seems likely to halt. 
' Bends were featureless except that Den- 


- 
be 


a 
mG 
ao ’ 

:. bH 


: price. 


: 
x 


> per cent. 


| ver and Gulf firsts advanced 2 points, with 
3 subsequent reaction. Total sales $2,540,000, 


ted States bs coupon advanced % in the 


, Total sales of stock.119,800 shares, Includ- 

tig 9,666 Atchison. 4,980 Louisville and Nash- 

“Ville, 14.375 Sugar, 4,350 Leather preferred, 
270 Rubber. 


iS Money on call easy at 1@1% : 
— Sy < 4 per cent: last 
 foan Tat 1%; prime mercantile paper 3%@4 


_ Sterling exchange easy, with actual bust 
- mess in bankers’ bills at $4.8514@4.85% for 
Es and and at $4.844%@4.84% for 60 davs: 
; that Germ and $4.87: commercial] 


4. ; 
Silver certificates 58@59%c. 


r silver 59%, 


ec. 


THE COTTON MARKET. 


_ Official quotations for spot cotton:, 


_ Atianta—Quiet; middling 5%c..- . 
_ Liverpool—Steady; middiing 3 7-16d. 
New Yorsn—Steady; middling 6 3-léc. 


‘New Orleans— 
 Savanah—Quiet 
Galveston—Stea 


Sy; middling 5%c. 
and easy; Ging 5%4c, 
a@y; middling 5 13-16c. 


Norfolk—Nomira!; middling 6%c. 
™ N. 


Houston—Steady; middling 5%c 
is—Easy; midaling 5c. 
_ The following were 


the closing quotations for cot- 
yesterd 


futures in New York ay: 
| i & shorts who ned — oe pos’ name > and 
tion assu 
MONTES + , 7 5 market did not get beyond the opening | 
“A -£ =: quotations, however, as ward ten- 
; : 1. a scattered holders checked a bo 9) advanee| * 
nein deinen! exiting ieomeiell be eh S. until the weather bureau forecast was out Alabama St. 
tessesseresenn| 6 96 5 84 He 5 95-06) 5 B5- p ‘@ shock: to the — 
Fe hatapegasie sn 5 99 $ Bo 5 88 £ ed 58 yi _derstorms and. cooler bene ae | 7 
.s.seem] 6 93! 6 O1) 6 O8| 5 PT-O8! 5 96-07 aAden to : 
ber., 6 00) 6 03) 6 OO 1/5 98-99 | seemed of a sud : 
vsseveven} @ 04) 6 O7 03-04) 6 | ings were sufficient to = 
ees = 08 $07 “bi 8 T ) from to ive * ie 
eh ereaovines) 7 3i8 : 19 eo vewve fl A + of uct gy ay ter 
Meeresecawss|escnse| seerefecee [oretweree| weetveres T the Close on the we 
sttessssseom|oasiee[s sce fe beas}eesseecace| seketeee Do September OD | 
as anes: gneee Sawseee te . eon . ate * 


has 


x exican dollars 45c. 
© Ssovernment bonds firm. 
i te bonds dull. 
~ Railroad bonds steady. 
_ Fovlowineare thegg er 'h r pice: 
“Atebison............. S34) St. Pani.. 7 
 &@ preferred Oi oi s3%& dopre ferre 4 ws ' 
Bitimore&Onio... 13%) 8t Paula ~» Pees str 
Pacific...... 83 40 preferred...... 150 
ere: -* +h a yt SS Fees 58 
Ce Pacifia...... Southern Pacifia... 
. peake&On!c. 22)4| Seutbern * tages 7 
& Aitow.... 1680 do preferred. .... 99 
Tras, Sa badbhhs os los’ pecese Feces. .... 1° 
s BBR s civccces anion cifie pfa .. a 
~<.©. C. & &8t. ¥...... . 4158 0. P.. Den. AGall.. wt 
_@o dopref..... R56 | Wabash............ 7 
; &iudson...... 04 ferred...... IR 
Lack. & W'n... 150 | Wheeltne & L Erie 1 
dee 11s éepreferred....... 8 
Mel(new). ...; 12%|EXPRESS COMPANIES. 
 @olat preferred 84%4| AdamsExrress..... 100 
‘s I 70 |Amertoean Express.. 137% 
tNorthern pref 125 United States ..... 40 
Valiey..... 544 Wells Fargo. ...... 118 
teai..... 10752} MISCELLANEODS. 
" Brie& West'n 14 (A. Cot. Ol...... ase 90 
=~ €0opreferred..... 70 ée preferred ...... 74 
 Wehe@keShore.......... 188 |AmericaeSpiritsa... 12 
eS a e&Nash.. 51§| depreferred...... 33 
Ste ttanL........ 104%6| Am. Tobacoo........ 118% 
a4 Street R'y. .. 1474! do preferred...... 120 
 1— MichiganCentra!... 104% PeoplesGas.. ...... 87% 
 @ Minn. &&t.t....... 8 |ConselidatedGas... 195 
a do letpref.. #8 |C.C. Oo. ...... ...... 170 
Ss riPacifie.... 344'Colo.F.Alron.. ... 20 
Me &Ohio...... 25% do preferred...... 0 
ny (ae 10% Gen. Electric. ...... S8% 
 @opreferred...... S54 I! Hnots@tael........ 7% 
: ee . Ind. & f,.. apielrs Clede Gas....... 50 
4 pencerres Seniee LP” Ree 
s N,. trai......... @854) -Go preferred ..... 1978 
ay Central........ 1174 Nat'l} Lin. Ol... ... 18 
WH. Y. Chi. & 8t. L. 18 | Pacific Mall......... 28% 
| @0@ d@olstpref. 1° |Pollman Palace.... 209 
' @o 4024 pr BO (Sliver Certificates. 59 
- Norfolk& West..... 13. (Btnd.Rope&Twine 5% 
" WNerthAmerican0o 6% Sugar...... ......... 132% 
“se Pacific..... 28% do preferred...... 113 
~ | S@opreferreG. ..... °% TC. al... . 24% 
i tio & Western 14% 0.8.Leather....... 7 
Ae R 4 Wav... 48 do preferred...... 66 4 
et. fhortLine. . 28 Uv ~ Rubber etrecece 29 
a Tg... eee 170 do pre r eeeee* 59 
<a & teeeeeee . 1654 Western nion..... Gi 
si «sesees:. 0554 Northwestern....... 127 
fs. Pie od vee 74 dopreferred..... iv2\4 
Fe éo éo pref °° 61 iC Wraoess . «ee 14 
By BONDS 
 -.B.new dereg.... 123 |N. ¥. Central lsts.. 1153 
EY; eoupon.......-. 124 |N.J.Cent.5¢....... « 323 
> W.8.4s.......... ... 169%) N. Carolinas ...... 125 
oer coupon.... .... 116 ae 102 
sol @ds.. .... ..... 98 |Nortbern Pac. lets. 113% 
 —.8. Seves.......... 111 DOOR sis + ds005 os woe § 4 
ea €0 68 Goupon..... 112%) dods.........+.... 98 
- istrict 365s. ..... 116 (N. ¥.C.& st. L. 4s.. 105 
— Mla.CiaesA.. ..... 108 |Nor.&W.6s....... 121 4 
oF G0 Class B...... - 1035 | Northwest Consols. 142 
CoClass C {....... 968 codeb. 5s... ..... liés 
e @oCurrency . 65 | Oregon Nav. lsts.... 111 
tchison 4s. a LF 2 errr 95h 
adj. 4s 0%) 0. 8. Line 6s, t. r.... 197% 
Canada Fo. 2nds 10854) ©. B. Line 5s, t.r.... 10a 
fan. Pac. late. .... ...-. O. Im». late, t.t... — 
ChicagoTerminals. 8644) cobs, t.r.......... — 
©. & Ohio Ss......... 1144) Pacitic 6s, of 95... FS 
. ot. & D. 436s .-+. 104%! Readingds.......... 8 
| Dak. G. late ..... 8 | KivGranédeW.Il1sts. 89 
D.& R.G. 48....... 4%, Bt.L. &I1.M. Con. 58 8a 
| Kast Tenn. Ists. 105%) §t.L. & 8. F .Gen.6s 117% 
rie Gen, 4s. 73 | &t. Paul Consols7s.. 145 
-W.&D.ists.t.r. 74 1.P.C P. ists... L118 
Gen. Klec. Ss....... 105 GOES... .csacow oo  1IG 
6.0.48.A.6s... . 104 |€.Caro. pon-fund... ..... 
G@o2ds... .... ... 10)%4|/Bouthern Ry 5e.... 98% 
HA T.Cent. 58.... 105 |8tn'd Rope&T.68.. 70 
_ @ccon. 6s... .. .. Lili |Tenn.newset 3s.... 61 
a.C. lets. 10i | Tex. Pac. L. G. ists 101% 
an. P.Con.t.r vin do Kg. Qnds....... 43 
Pac. lst (Den Union Pac. lsts.... — 
en We Wi bone tscd - {U.P.D.&@ulflstse 71% 
new consols.4s. 103 (| Wab. lstbds......... 110 
N.Uni.ds... . 2&8 Ochs ixctsdeces OT 
riés. ...... 100 |WestShore4s...... 1038\% 
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Manager. 


ee —m. 2 a 


DIRECTORS 
H. T. INMAN, 


about your—=_ 


PS PERE ny 


JNO. S. PRATHER, Jr., Superintendent. 
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Z. D. HARRISON, 
GEO. W. HARRISON, 


W. A. HEMPHILL, 
H. H. CABANISS,~ 
JNO. S. PRATHER, Jr. 


R. T. RAINES. 


PRINTING 


Legal Blanks, 


‘ 


Office Stationery, 
Blank Books 


and Binding 


of every description. 
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Law Books, 


Pamphlets 


and Catalogues 
Our Specialty. 
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Blank BookS made to order. : 


‘#ELECTROTYPING AND STEREOTYPING.#% 


THE FRANKLIN PRINTING & PUBLISHING C0. 
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GEO. W. HARRISON, General Manager. 


(State Printer.) 
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Oats unchanged. 
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60@5.6244, 

September ribs began 2%@bc : 

$5.7714, declined to $5.62%@5.65 and closed at 
sit) 
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Rye, bushels.... .- «+ 


se *** 


and lard and ribs 7c 
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Estimated receipts tomorrow: 
% cars; corn, 285 cars; gats, 135 cars; hogs, 


good demand and higher prices at the 
yards for today’s run of hogs. 
were liberal] sellers, and loaded the market 
every time a buyer showed himself. Yel- 
low fever rumors weakened the , 
September pork opened ic higher at $10.07%4, 
rose to $10.10, dropped to $9.82%, then re- 
covered to $9.87% near the. close. 
ber lard started 2%c higher at %.72% and 
the closing figure. 
better at 
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stoners fesse 644, 183; 1045 274134; 128842 Corn No. 2— . : i 
Ginenentny Pak cine jh oucugakearsannnowanel’, 29°**;8 eee I 6s gp fem ee 33% 33% 33" 4 
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The Liverpool and Port Markets. 


July 19, 12:15 p, m.—Cotton. spot de- 

ces stead middling uplands 
pales: American 9,500: specula- 
000; American 4.460. 
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~ HOTEL + LITHIA 


me, An Elite 


Spar a Average Temperature 73°. 


1400 Feet Elevation. 


Health and Pleasure 
Resort. 


TALLAPOOSA, GA. 


Rooms en-suite with private Baths. 


a 
Electric Lights. Elevator, 


=~ BOTH LITHIA AND CHALYBEATE WATER. 


Dancing, 
Shu 


Tennis; Golf, also Lawn Golf, Bowling, 
huffile Board, Pool and Billiards, Fine 
Bicycling and Horse-Back Riding. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE PERFECT. 


ATLANTA COTTON, STOCK 


p 
} 


Madox 


AND PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


205-206-207 Gould Building, 


Correspondents of W. J. O'Dell & Co., 


RAILWAY SCHEDULES 


Arrival and Departure of All Trains 
from This City—Standard Time, 
In Effect July 6th. 
Southern Railway. 


Ko. ARRIVE FROM Ne, DEPART TO 
$18 Jacksonville..... 415 am 18 Chattanooza ... 4 2am 
+ & Mhattenooga.... 500 amitié Brunewick.. .. 5 Dam 


375 Wastineton.... 510 am tié Cotumbas, Ga 5 2am 
of Tallapoosa .... & 23am {35 Rirmingham... 520 am 
17Mt. Atry............8 8am tl? Hehniond...... 7 30am 

v1 Fert Va.ley...... 1920 am)! {7 Chettanooga.... 7 50 am 
19 Macon... ........ 104%am/ [@ Macon........ 8lave 
tr Colambnas......... 10 49 am) 20 Norcross........ 1120 am 

178 Birmingham ..11 80am {28 Washmgton ,.1200 nn 
310C \attanooga.....1140 am, [9 Chatt:nooga. - 40pm 


19 Noreross........229 pm {37 Birmingham. 415 pr 
387 Washington. .... 255 pm 110 Macon............. 420 pm 
$35 Frunswick ...... 745 pm [10 Cotumbas. ..... . 40pm 
331 Richmond ..... 9 pm [22 Fort Valley,.. 439 om 
34 Macon tesvececsee 9 OS DER) 18 Mt, Afvv.......... 450m 
17 Columbus, Ga. 945 pm [25 Tallapooss....... 6 200m 


346 Zirmingham... 19 45 pm /t36 Washington.....11 60 pra 
114 Chatianooga.....11 50 pm t14 Jacksonville... 11 55 pm 


Central of Georgia Rai?-way. 


Ko. ARRIVE FROM 
101 Jonesboro....... &@ 45 am 
13 Savannan..... 7 35 am 


No. DEPART TO 
102 Hapeville... 70am 
t2 Savannah.... 7 50 


103 Hapeville... 8 0am} 104 Hapeyiile..... § 30am 
105 Hapeville... 945 am] 108 Joneshoro......12¢@ am 
t11 Macon..........1120am/ 110 Hapeville...... 23) pm 
09 Jonesboro. .... 206 pm/ 112 Hapevilie...... 445 pm 


111 Hapeviiie...... 


*12 Macon............ 
113 Hapeviile. .... 


555 pm 114 Jonesboro .... 

31 Savannah. .... | 14 Savannah... 
SUNDAY TRAINS: SUNDAY TRAINS: 

115 Jonesboro 855am) 116 Hapevilie...... 90am 

117 Hapeville.....1045 am! 118 Jonesboro......1250 pm 


Western and Atlantic Railroad. 


No. ARRIVE FROM (No. DEPART 

18 Nashville........ 730 am) 12 Nashville ... 

173 Marietta. . ...... ..800 am) 170 Chattanooga.... 
$91 Chattanooga....1035am/ t72 Marietta......... 5 30 
tl Nashville ...... 730 pml 14 Nashyille........ 


Atlanta and West Point Railroad. 


eee 


Nc 8 =6ARRIVE FROM (No, DEPART TO 

328 Montgomery... 11 40 am'| [85 Montgomery... 5 3am 

+34 Selma 7 © pm 133 Montgomery... 100pm 

#86 Selma............../1 56 pm {37 Selma ... ......... 42pm 
12College Park ..705 am _ 11 College Park.... 6Wam 
]4Newnan.......... 8am _ 13 College Park.... 8@am 
If Cofiege Park....1000 am) 15 Pa)lmetto....... 1201 pm 
J§ College Pack... 2 15pm) 17 Oollege Park...1239 pm 
2 Palmetto. ..... 245pm, 19 College Parc... 230 om 
22 College Park... 356 pm) 21 College Park.. 4% pm 
24 College Park... § 50 pm) v3 Palmette......... 6 35 pm 
26 College Park.... 745 pm) $5 College Park... 620 pm 
28 Paimetto.. ......8 35 pm) 29 Newnan... ...... 1195 pm 

SUNDAY TRAIN: SUNDAY TRAIN: 

42 Newnan....... 2am 4! West Poins..... § Oam 


10 
Trains Nos. 12, 16, 18, 22, 24, 26 will stop at Whitehall 
strect platform. 


All trains wil) depart from Unien Passengerséa- 
tion. = 


Georgia Railroad, 


No. ARRIVE FROM [N 
500 am) 


o. DEPART TO 


$3 Augusta....... +2 Augusta, ........ - Tam 
23 Conyers .. .,.... 6 45 am) 26 Lithonig ...... . $0 am 
{Covington...... 7 43 am/?23 Augusta, ....... 310 pm 
21 Augusta. ......... 1236 pm) 24 Conyers =....... 430 pm 
2% Lithonia...... . 335 pm); 10 Covington....... 6 146 pm 
327 Augusta........ .- 52 pm! t4 Augusta..........11 35 pum 
Seaboard Air-Line, 

No. ARRIVE FROM ‘No, DEPART TO 
41 Norfolk... ..... 520 am {402 Washington...12902’s 
7403 Washington... 250 pm 188 Norfolk......... .7 Som 


Atlanta, Knoxville and Northern Ry. 
(Via W. and A, *. ~ HR. to Marietta.) 


FRO 

*Knoxville...... . »-7 30 am | ?Knoxyille.......... 30 pm 
tMurphy............... 30 am | eyed am omen -sseeeel 15 OM 
#Daily. All other trains daily except Sunday. 


“THE HIAWASSEE ROUTE.” 


Only Through Sleeping Car Line Be- 
tween Atlanta and Knoxville. 

Beginning June 19th, the ATLANTA, 
KNOXVILLE AND NORTHERN RAIL-~ 
WAY, in connection with the Western and 
Atlantic railway, will establish a through 
ane of sleepers between Atlanta and Knox- 
ville. 
Trains will leave Atlanta from union de- 
pot at 8:30 p. m. and arrive in Knoxville at 
7 a. m. Good connections made at Knox- 
ville for all points north, including Tate 
Springs and other summer resorts. 
Tickets on sale and diagram at Western 
and Atlantic — ticket —> No. 1 North 
Pryor street; also at union depot. 

sf J. E. W. ETELDS, 

G. P. A., Marietta, Ga. 

J. H. McWILLIAMSB, 

T. P. A., Knoxville, Tenn. 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


Effective J uly 6, 1898. 


No, 18 


| No. 88, No. 36 | No. 12 
EAST BOUND | Daily. | Daily.| Daily. | By San 


i200 n’n/11 50 pm{ 7 30am 


Lv Atianta............ 4% pm 
Ar-Gainesville ...... 222pm| 22 am/l0 19am; 748pm 
Ar Cornelia ........ 3 00 put |........0+.++ 1] 07 am; 835 pm 
Af Mt. Altry......:.. . ee elnapcopapesttie 1110 am| 840 pm 
Ar Charlotte ........ 810 pm)/ 900 am| 5 50 pM)... 
Ar Greensboro... ./10 48 pm ts oétese ane’ 6 
Ar. Danville .x..... ‘11151 pm! 1 80 pm/11] 2 pm)... ««~.. 
Ar. Washington....| 642am)| 936 pm)...._ . .... woees + 
Ar. Baltimore ....../-$06 am 1125 pmi...... ..... cxetoonses © 
Ar. Phiiadelphia .|1015am); 2 56am cues © 
Ar, New York... ... 12 45a'n| 6 23am on eee ts 
Ar. Boston...... ......| 8330 pm) 800 pm) ee 
Ly. Danville {12 20 am| 1 45 pm [1236 aM | ....-cccene 
Ar, Richmond........ |-6 40am} 625 pm| 64am = 
Lv. Greensbdoro....../10 50 pm o ssesee 
Ar. Norfolk............ | 760 i eee scees seen 


No.20. Dinner Train, 1 
rives Norcross. 1:16 p. m., daily except Su y. 

No. 38 Vestibuied Train, Atlanta to New Yor 
man Sleeping Cars, Dini Car and elegant Vestt- 
buled Coach between Atlanta and Washington. 

Sleeping car Greensboro to Norfolk. 

No. 3%. “The U.S. Fast Mail,” an a between 


Write for rates and photographic Booklet, 


J. CAMNITZ WYATT, Manager. 


——e attes: 


Cincinnati. Direce¢ wires to New York and 


Chicago. Orders promptly executed. Im- 


Daily market letters furnished on appli- 


| Mediate settlements. *Phone 1642. 
cation, , 


~ 0. BOUND. 


Atianta and New York. Pullman 
Cars Atlanta to New York. Pullman Sleeping Oar 
Atlanta to Charlotte and Atianta to Asheville. 


Hotel Chamberlin, 


$3.00 per day or $17.50 per week 


OLD POINT COMFORT, VA. 


Coast Resort. 
—SUMMER RATES:— 


ALAN F. CAMPBELL 
Assistant Manager, | 


jun §-4t sun 


Saratoga. 
The Grand Union 


| Terms per Week or Season. 
LEY & GERRANS, Proprietors, 
Saratoga Springs, New York. 
Also Bag hppa of 
HOTEL IR LOIS, 
the only fireproof hotel in Buffalo. 
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flags are in rais 
done from steel engrav- 
in correct colors. One 
hundred cards with your 
address fur- 
nished for $1.50. J. P. 
Stevens & Bro., 9. Wes 


G7%@b7I%C, whe-eas tion and export 500: receipts 6, 
he day were at from ‘ ' 
ere c, oo fnat. the sellers yesterday Jhnqnst S 
afternoon of those privileges were at once tae. Opens; Slese 
made anxious. Another encouraging feat 4. 1826 Beldors 
ure was the fact that while the receipts of | July.... apateelanrpseetoees seh stpe 1 ot Bases 
new wheat were on the increase, there July and a ence cost nite eo otis $8 Boleeee 
was a sufficient demand to wo a 9708.00 Se pember & Ries chose 2164/3 33 Buyers 
radstreet’s reported a decrease 0 , ber and Nevember,......../3 20- ts 
bushels im the world’s visible, against 4,-| November and mber. ...'8 1p-bal8 20 Sellers 
256.000 bushels last year, and that Was SUP~| pecember and January. ..... | -----. 3 40 
sed to be the cause ra considerabie | january and February .....-- 8 19-64 : + he Shee 
ois in prices that started about the mid- |} Febrnary and Mareb......---. a as-is S156 Bollers : 
dle of the session. Later, however, it was March and April.......--..-»- . 
found that those wh9, Re See mer ha gg Futures closed steady. —_ 
es went! : ST 
of their purchases, by .tile re- 


Confederate Flag — 
Visiting Cards. 
These are manufactur. 


foxc|ed by J. P. Stevens & 


the engravers. The 


ed work 
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avi 


pil 


The Historic 
White Sulphur Springs 


Greenbrier County, West Virginia. 
The Representative Resort of the South. 


A great central point of nion for the best socie;y of 
the North, Sou East Note rednction of 


: ee 
3 eS, 
2p ee ae We 


Rockbridge 
Alum Springs 


A delightful resort in the Mountains of 
West Virginia. The location is jdeal, com- 
bining hea!thfulness, beautiful s enery, and 
aperfectclimate. The famous Alum Wells, 
Chalybeate and Freestone Springs furnish 
the most health-giving waters in the world. 

The Springs are surrounded by a coun- 
try rich in historic interest. Accommoda- 
tion in hotels and cottages forr, 300 guests, 


For rates address: J. D, FRAZIER, 


Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va. 


r™ 


THE 


| INTER-OCEAN 


A cool place; a quiet, pleasant, ele- 
‘gant place that is patronized by the 
best element of the community. If you 
are particular and critical about what 
you drink, our goods will surely please 
you. Wesell only the best grades. 
If you want lemonade, wine, whisky, 
beer or delicious mixtures, you may 
depend upon getting the best here— 
best quality and best service. 

Visiting veterans are cordially in- 
vited to come and enjoy the refreshing 
breezes of our electric fans, There 
are cHairs aplenty: if you wish to 


SOUTHERN EXCHANGE 


Guuld Bullding. 


Bought and sold on margins. 
responsibility of the house through 
Fourth Na- 


the 
which youn deai. 


References, 


Atlanta, Ga. 


tional and Capital City banks. 


Cotton, Stocks, Wheat, Etc. 


Determine 


Paine, Murphy &Co 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


2 South Pryor Street. (Jackson Bullding.) 


Private Leased Wires Direct to 


New 


York, Chicago and New Orleans. 


References: 


Lowry Bauking Co., Capitai 
City bank and Mercantile Agencies. 


Six Per Cent Interest—Net 


Is paid on stock of Atianta Loan and Investment Co., 


oorner Broad and Alabama. 
Write for information. 


taxes, 


This is net--—free of all 


John W. Dickey 
STOCK AND BOND BROXER 


AUGUSTA, GA. 
Correspondence Invited, 


No. 15. | No. AT NOT. | 0,14. 
Ly. Atianta@ .......-- "520 am 810 am) 420 pm/1l 56 pm 
Ar- Macon... .......| 82 am/10 S&S am) 7 10 pm/ 206 am 
Ar. Everett ........ 25 pm 7Bam 
Ar- Brunswick ....| 430 pin -| Sam 
Ar. Jackson ville...} 925 pm)......... cesvececeee | 9M OM 
NORTH BOUND. “No. 18 No. 7. ¢ No. 9 
Ct, AERO cn nuseps wince a 420am) 7 50 am) 400 pm 
Ar. Rome .......-. 6 30am 102% am! 63pm 
Ar. Dalton... ....... 7 22am 11 30am) 734 pm 
Ar. Chattanoogs ... ..... .....| 8@ am| 10pm) §50pm 
Ar. Memphis. Se Meo ee 7@am. 
Ar. Cincinunatt.............000 200 7 30 pm 7Xan 
Ar. Knoxville +o 11 65 mi) ...... aaa | 110 am 
Ar. Louisville . Se Sen FF om 
Nos. 13 and 14, Pullman Sleeping Cars Ati 
lantaand Jacksonville. Local Sleeping Cars between! 
Atlanta and Brunswick. 
Lv. Atlante ...... 5 2am 42 pm 
ea 50am! 668 pm 
Ly. Columbus. ' 3 am) 9066 pm 
AT. Albany oa Seeeses sesceces 3 10 pm +0600 cceseesce 
~ No 30 bas through coaches Atianta to Albany, —_- 
No. 37 No. 35 °. 
WEST BOUT-D. Daily. Daily. Daily. 
Ly Atlanta....... | 415 pm | 5 30am | 620 pm 
Ar Talia acoee eee) 623 pm | 74am] 900 pm' 
Ar Birmingham............10 © Bam [11 45 BUD | ceneceeecsecece 
Ly Birmingham Steneerees« | eee 8 eeoeere ll 50 am : eer 
Ar Green riiie........ compiling: a: tgsuai }10 56 pm | . .-.«-- enece 
Lv Birmingham... .......{1v 20 Pm [12 OB PL | .c-ccscecse 
Ar Memphis....... ......./ 7 40 @IM [10 20 PUD jrccccecccrsscee 
Ar Kansas City............5 7 5 am | 5 DW PM! ccccccocsssre 
Lv Birmingham.......... (EL 35 PIM) [oneceeeee coonnel an ++ meee © 
. ArShreveport ............ 72 pm 2 
Ar New Orleans os en w am «Wh no ote oees «© 
Ly Atianta...........200-+0. 430 pm 
Ar Fort Valley... . . 8B pm . 


No. 37 Sleeving Cars Atianta to Memphis 

No. 9 Sleeper Atianta to Cincinnati. 

No. 18 Local Sleeper. Atlanta to Chattanooga, 
Office Kimbail House Corner. 


Atianta and West Point Railroad Co. 


The direct, quick, through line via Mont- 
gomery to Texas, Mexico and California, 
The best route to Se!ma, Pensacola, M 
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GRORGIA VETS 


ab) 
a 


' Vania, 


Be Phat ns Ua Eat 


BY THOUSANDS 


State Division Headquarters Thronged 


All Day with Visitors, 


COL. WADDELL’S VOICE GONE 


. By Tonight He Will Be Making Signs 


if It Doesn’t Return. 


SAME CAMPS AND SAME CHARACTERS 


A Veteran of Two Wars Is Ready To 
Go Against Spain—Georgia’s 
Prettiest Girls Here, 


EORGIA division headquarters was 

a busy place yesterday. These 

2p aici are on the northwest 
corner ecatur and 

Colonel John Wadde!) potty Gr gin nt early 
im the day from answering questions, and 
by night was unable to speak scarcely 
@bove a whisper. No register was kept of 
the arrivals, but the veterans kept coming 
als day long. The visitors were not con- 
fified to the Georgians, either. Everybody 
Went there to learn about division, regi- 
mental and company headquarters. Sey- 
eral states had the wisdom to post signs 
conspicuously, stating where their ‘divis- 
fons could be found. 

The Morgan county camp brought up the 
largest delegation so far seen from Geor- 
gia. There were between eighty and 100 
men im charge of Judge Charley Baldwin, 
commander. Walter Wiley is adjutant, and 
Miss Susie Leake is sponsor. The Morgan 
county veterans declare that they have the 
most beautiful sponsor at ttre reunion. 

Among the members of this camp who 
@re here is ‘“Dick”’ Crawford, one of the 
Greatest fox hunters that ever followed a 
pack of hounds. In his hunting days, 
Morgan county was famous for the sport. 
No better dogs were to be found any- 
where. Judge Albert Foster was a devotee 
of the sport in those days. That was 
years ago. 

“Commodore” Dexter is here, of course, 
with the Morgan men. Tom Davenport, 
one of Morgan’s best farmers, is here. too. 

Rr. W. H. Philpot, of Talbotton, Talbot 
county, is a veteran of two wars, and hé 
says he is ready to go into the war with 
Spain. He served under General Quit- 
man in the Mexican war in 1846 and 1847. 
in the civil warhe was a member of 
the medical staff of the Fourth Georgia 
regiment. He is wearing a hat which he 
@0t at Hagerstown on the raid into ePnnsy!- 
It is a right good hat, yet, but it is 
a little out of style. Coming up yesterday 
a veteran who was sitting behind Dr. Phil- 
pot recognized the hat, got up and spoke 
to the doctor, calling him by name. The 
doctor was puzzled for a minute, but his 
old comrade whom he had not seen since 
the war, said that he had never forgotten 
the hat. 

Dr. Philpott has a gourd canteen which 
he carried through the latter part of the 
war. There was something inside which 
Was said to be applejack, from Culpepper 
Courthouse. 

Sumter camp, Americus, Ga., Captain 
Pillsbury, commander, is represented by 
sixty: veterans. Besides these there ure 
120 visitors from Americus. 

J. T. Wingfield camp, of Washington, 
Wilkes county, Ga., has about thirty mem- 
bens here, commanded by Captain J. T. 
Wingfield. 

eorge O. Dawson camp, of Greene coun- 
ty, Georgia, ‘has a delegation of thirty, Co- 
dumbus Heard, commander. 

E. T. Tucker, of ‘ Chatooga county, 
formerly of the Porty-tirst Geor- 
gia, and J. T. Durham, company A, Forty- 
sixth Georgia, said a number of visitors 
Were coming from their sections. Comrade 
Durham enlisted from Upson county. 

Colonel Bell, father of Hon. George 
Bell, is down for the week. 

H. A. Clinch camp, Sparta, Ga., Colonel 
W. L. L. Bowen, commander, is here with 


thirty members. 


R. T. Davis camp, of Eatonton, is largely 
represented. 

Campbell and Douglass counties sent on 
an advanced guard yesterday. The others 
wil] be here today. Campbell will have 
@ strong representation. 

Camp Wright, of Oconee county, got in 
yesterday. 

Camp Alex Stephens, of Crawfordville, 
Captain Flint, commanding, has brtween 
forty and fifty members present. 

Pane efaboard Air-Line wiil bring in a 
specia] train this morning loadiod with vet- 
erans and friends coming all from £ lber- 
ton and this side. 

The Southern raizway will have any- 
where from 300 to 500 in this morning from 
off the Brunswick division. 

The Central was bringing -n the veter- 
ans yesterday by every triin, «id they 
wil] keep coming today. ? 

In tact, all the trains had turee cr four 
extra coaches crowded to ‘he platforms, 


THE ALABAMIANS ARE HERE. 


Large Delegations Come from Neigh- 
boring State. 

Three hundred confederate veterans, sons 
of veterans and visitors from Alabama ar- 
rived in the city yesterday. A large num- 
ber came in the morning and more follow- 
ed in the afternoon. No headquarters were 
established, and the delegations from the 
various camps were very much divided and 
scattered. 

It was announced yesterday afternoon 
that headquarters would be opened .this 
morning in the Georgia building, mear the 
entrance to the exposition park. Tihe build- 
ing is a most accessible one, and very rear 
the front gate, where it can easily be found 
today by all the delegates. ' 

General F. S. Furgerson, commander of 
the Alabama division, arrived in the city 
yesterday, and reports that the state will 
have one of the most representative body 
of men that has ever attended a reunion 
from that state. The delegation will be 
large, and every camp will have a delega- 
tion on the ground to show the state up 
well in every particular. 

The number was so large that they were 
plainly evident on all the streets yesterday, 
and more of them will come today to swell 
the worthy representation from that state. 
The Hmma Sanson camp has one of the 
largest delegations. It has come under the 
command of Captain A. L. Woodliff, who 
Was yesterday piloting the veterans and 


_ shaking hands wiih a great number of com- 


rades from every southern state. 

The first time the Alabamians will get 
together will be at the headquarters at the 
@xposition park this morning, and at that 
time all arrangements for the four days 
of the reunion will be made, and the dele- 
gations from that state will be together 
after’ that time. It may be decided to 
establish a headquarters near the center 
of the city. 

Tihhe oldest confederate general and the 
oung are here from Alabama. General 

ulger, of\Dadesville, is the oldest living 
confederate \ officer. He is now ninety-two 
years of age, and although he has enjoyed 
these many ars, he is hale and hearty, 
being able to walk with great agility and 


easc. 
nfederate general is from 


The ‘youngest 
the samme state, and is General George W. 
) {fs in his mi 


One of the Best Known Men in the 
City. 
SEEKS NEW AND LARGER 
QUARTERS, , 


His Show Rooms Will Be the Hand- 
somest in the City When the Dec- 
orators Finish Their Work. 


Atlanta has a great many first-class un- 
dertakers in this city, but none etand.aey 
cigher in the estimatian of the people 
that Mr. Charles H. Swift. This gentleman 
has been in Atlanta for so many years 
that his name is familiar to all the chil- 
dren. Mr. ft has had charge of the 
fureral details of some of Atlanta’s and 
of Georgia's most prominent men and wo- 
men. He has lately moved from his old 
quarters cn Layd street,.and is now occu- 
pying a large ang commcdious building an 
South Pryor street, between Alabama and 
Hunter streets. The painters and decora- 
tors are gt work, and when finished the 
show rooms will be as thhandsonie as any 
in the city. Mr. Swift’s many friends will 
be glad to know that he had to seek larger 
and mofe spacious quarters, and he hopes 
to see them all around at his new place 
when in need of his services. 


ART GOODS. 


Picture Frames and Moldings Made by 
Mr. Charles Thurmond. 


(Mr. Charles W. Thurmond, dealer in 
Picture frames, molding, and all kinds of 
art goods, located at 69% Whitehall street, 
is one of the most prominent concerns of 
its kind in this city. Atlanta is noted for 
the class of goods it carries in this special 
field. Theré are very few homes in the 
city where his art goods are not placed. 

e has lately received a varied assort- 
ment of everything in the way of picture 
frames, molding, etc., and the people of 
Atlanta will do well to confer with him 
before making their purchases, 

The fact that Mr. Thurmond its not an 
old confederate veteran is no fault of his, 
because he was not born when the war 
closed. He is a great admirer of the vete- 
rans, however, and cordially invites them 
saeuter m ys = Ba look over his 

lai iiné of goods. Remember his place 
is 694%, Whitehall street. 


DURAND’S RESTAURANT. 


A Place for the Veterans To Get Meals 
During Their Stay in Atlanta. 


There will be in the neighborhood of 
forty to fifty thousand visitors in Atlanta, 
and of course, all the big hotels in the 
city cannot accommodate them. If they 
Want to go to the creme de la creme res- 
taurant in the city, they should call at 
Henry Durands, at the union passenger 
depot. Durand’s restaurant is known far 
and wide as one of the best in Atlanta, 
and when the people patronize it one time, 
they will go out of their way to patronize 
it a second time. Everything is nice and 
clean and the food is all that the most fas- 
tidious could desire. 

Mr. Durand most cordially invites the old 
confederate veterans and thefr friends to 
come to see him, He will wait upon them 
in quick order. 


VEHICLE HOUSE. 


The Georgia Buggy Company and the 
Fine Record It Has Made. 


The Georgia Buggy Company, located at 
89-41 S. Broad street, and & and 3% 5. 
Forsyth street, owned and operated by 
Messrs. B. D. Crane, and C, B. Houston, is 
one of the great vehicle institutions in this 
city. Messrs. Crane and Houston constitute 
a firm who know in detail everything 
about vehicles of every description. These 
gentlemen do a very extensive retail and 
jobbing business not only in this immediate 
territory, but throughout the gouth Atlan- 
tic states. The fact that they carry such 
an elegant line of carriages, victorias, sur- 
reys, phaetons, etc., and for that matter 
vehicles of every description, warranting 
them to be as represented in every particu- 
lar has given them a prestige that insures 
a constant and increasing patronage. 

Their large salesrooms occupy the entire 
spaces fronting on two of the principal 
streets in the city, where they have done 
business for about five years. Mr. Crane, 
the senior member of the firm, has had 
about seventeen years’ experience in this 
special line of trade, celebrating his seven- 
teenth business anniversary in Atlanta, as 
well as hig birthday on July 4th, by sell- 
ing to one individual a $600 turnout. Mr. 
+ Houston, the financial manager of 
the concern, has long experience in this 
special field of enterprise. He is a genial 
and affable fellow and makes friends with 
everybody the meets. Mr. W. J. Poole, the 
junior member, is an experienced salesman 
and favorably known to buyers of vehicles. 

The eGorgia Buggy Company is the sole 
agent for several large northern manufac- 
tories, representing only the very best con- 
cerns in the United States. 

This company also manufactures an ex- 
tensive line of harness, using the very best 
materials to be found anywhere. They 
also manufacture saddles and all parapher- 
nalia of this character. It may be said also 
that they are the distributing agents for 
the celebrated Onwensboro wagons. These 
wagons are known throughout the south 
as of very superior character. The business 
of this firm has grown so rapidly that not- 
withstanding the fact that they already 
have immense Salesrooms, yet they are | 
now contemplating a chenge where they 
can secure larger accommodations and the 
necessary facilities for manipulating a more 
extensive business. 

While the gentlemen owning and operat- 
ing the Georgia Buggy Company are not 
veterans, they are the sons of veterans, 
and most cordially invite the old confed- 
erates to call at their place and inspect 
their immense line of vehicles and make 
themselves at home. 


ROVING PLUMBER IS SLAIN. 


He Attacked a iittie Girl and Paid 
the Usual Penalty. 

Columbus, Miss., July 19.—(Special.)—Co- 
lumbus was the scene of a terrible tragedy 
this morning. About four:days ago a man 
named C. H. Gilliam, a plumber, whose 
purported residence was Mobile, came here 
and has since resided at the Gunter hotel. 
Report says that he has been drinking. 
This morning about 6:30 o’clock Gilliam en- 
tered a room occupied by Mr. J. T. Gunter, 
wife and a little daughter about ten years 
of age. At the time the room was unoc- 
cupied save by the child. Gilliam entered 
and going to the bed, asked the little ‘girl 
to kiss him. This frightened her, and she 
cried out, but undaunted Gilliam drew the 
covering from the child. Gilliam left the 
house, but as soon as the condition of 
things could be understood Mr. J. T. Gun- 
ter, the father, and Mr. William Gunter, 
his brother, went in search of Gilliam, 
whom they soon succeeded in finding. Both 
the Gunters were armed, using 4 shotgun 
and pistois. Gillam was shot to death by 
the Messrs Gunters, he dying almost in- 
stantly. The coroner's inquest exonerated 
the Gunters, aud this verdict is the unan- 
imous sentiment of the people here. 


Carrcliton’s New Cotton Seed Oil Mill. 

Carroliton, Ga., July 19.—(Bpecial)—Grouné 
was broken here today: on the gang 4 : 
a new cotton seed oil mill. It will be = - 
class and up to date in every dir oar n 
oil mill has long been needed jn Carro aoe 
as this is the second largest cotton mere 
in western Georgia, receiving last yr 
over 26,000 bales. me of the mos 


citizens 
—— The follow! 


he enterprise. 
ene stockholders: I. A. A 


Loworn, John &. 
Cc. H $ 
ron, ; 

olderness. 
Cidney Eien with the mil 
gins. 


John M. Miller & Co., 39 Marietta St. 
Blank books, school books and all kinds 
Of GtAUOOUET ss | 
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FOR CHAIRMAN 


Col. James M. Smith, of Oglethorpe 
County, Is Announced. 


HE IS OPPOSED BY JUDGE PATE 


This Is the Only Contest Which Is 
Likely To Occur. 


WORK OF THE CONVENTION IS EASY 


A General Primary for Senator Is To 
Be Held in One District—Rotation 
Plan Will Be Adhbered To. 


vention meets at 11 o’clock this morn- 


TT ves state democratic judiciary con- 
the house of rep- 


ing in the hall of 
reséntativeg, ; 

Chief Justice Simmons, Justice Fish and 
Justice H. T. Lewis will all be nominated, 
there being no contest. 

Hon. F. G, duBignon, of Chatham, will 
cal] the convention to order. 

The usual swarming places of convention 
delegates were crowded last night 
with veterans hailing gfrom  Virgin- 
ia to Texas, and the democrats who 
unusually come up to estate conventions, 
apparently had taken to the woods. 

The veterans, having arrived first on the 
scene, had pre-emptied the roomg and the 
delegates had to hunt other quarters. 

Colonel Jim Smith, of Oglethorpe county, 
Was suggested as a probability for perma- 
nent chairman. Judge Pate, of Hawkins- 
ville, Pulaski county, hag been talked of 
and was really the only one discussed for 
the henor until Colonel Smith arrived. 
Whether there will pe a race this morning 
for the distinction of presiding over the 
convention could not be definitely told last 
night, but it looked very much that way. 
However, it may be that one will be chosen 
temporarily chairman and the other per- 
manent chairman, 

It will be a great surprise if anything 
develops in the convention of special in. 
terest, aside from the forma] nominations 
of the justices. As stated some days ago 
in The Constitution, Judge George F. Go- 
ber’s name will not be pfrtcstnted. 

Judge Hamp McWhorter, of Oglethorpe, 


came in last night. He said that Colonel 
Smith’s friends would present his name to 
the convention for temporary chairman. 

Hon. Charles Crisp, of Americus, arrived 
on one of the night trains. He is a dele- 
gate to the convention. 

Most of the delegates will come in this 
morning, and they will be able to leave 
this afternoon if they go desire. 

A Senatorial Primary. 

A meeting of committeemen from Madi- 
son, Elbert and Oglethorpe counties was 
held on Monday, and it was decided to hold 
a general primary on August 3d to select 
a nominee for the state senate from that 
‘district. It is Madison’s turn, and some 
of the delegates from that county ob- 
jected to changing the method of selecting 
anominee. They wanted the other counties 
to leave the selection entirely to Madison 
county.. But the deadlock which recently 
occurred in this district was cited as. an 
instance of what might happen, and it was 
finally deci@ed to give all the counties in 
the district an opportunity to vote, but 
they are to vote for none but Madison 
county men. 

About half of Madison's delegation left 
the other counties were going to insist on 
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ét the men wash 


if they won't get you Pearline. 


Let them 


try it for themselves, and see if they don't 
say that washing with soap is too hard 
for any woman. 
. This hard work that Pearline 
K saves isnt the whole matter; it saves 


® money, 


\ 


too—money that’s’ thrown 


away in clothes needlessly worn out 
and rubbed to pieces when you wash 
by main 


strength in the old _ way. 


That appeals—where is the man who wouldn't want to have 


the 


Q* 
4 
| a 


washing made easier—when he can save money 


D 
Millions wPearline ? 


it 
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the meeting when it became evident that 
having a voice in choosing the nominee, 
but afterwards they said that the plan was 
all right. They did not want it put into 
operation this year. 

Dr. Sorrel has withdrawn from the race. 
Dr. George C. Daniel ang Hon. Jullus A. 
Green, both of Madison, have announced. 
The race will be between these two gen- 
tlemen. Votes cast for any one not a re3- 
ident of Madison will not be counted. 

This plan of holding a genera! primary 
for senator is being received with favor all 
over the state, and two years hence most 
of the districts will no doubt adopt it. 

Hon, D. W. Meadow is one of Madison's 
delegates to today’s convention. ; 


Colonel Nesbitt’s Proposition. 


The senatorial situation in this district 
will probably ‘be cleared up by the state 
democratic executive committee. Mr. Moz- 
ley first’ proposed that Colonel Nesbitt join 
him in a letter to the committee, reciting 
that whereas there was a dispute as to 
which of the two was the rightful nominee, 
they would leave their claims to the com- 
m ttee to pass upon: 

Colonel Nesbitt declined this proposal, 
declaring that he was the rightful. and 
regular nominee. He declined to admit 
that there was any question about the reg- 
ularity of his nommation, but he made a 
counter proposal, g@tting forth that inas- 
much as his nomipation was dieputed by 
Mr. Mozley, he was willing to leave the 
matter to the committee ang would abide 
by the result. er : 

It is said that Mr... Mozley will accede to 
this proposition. Th§@ state executive com- 
mittee will hold a meeting perhaps within 
ten days, certainly within two weeks, and 
if the question comes up it will certainly 
be passed ufon, * 


EVERETT, RIDLEY, 
RAGAN & COMPANY 


One of the Greatest Wholesale Dry 
Goods Hous#s of Atlanta. 


ITS WELCOME TO VETERANS 


Members of the Firm Captains in the 
Civil War. 


NOW PROMINENT IN BUSINESS CIRCLES 


The Record of the Men Who Compose 
the Firm—A Few Points of 
Genéral Interest. 


The great wholesale dry goods, notions, 
boot and shoe house of Everett, Ridley, 
Ragan & Co., located corner Edgewood 
avenue and North Pryor streets, is a firm 
believer in the confederate reunions. This 
enterprising firm has fitted up quarters in 
their sales emporium where they can re- 


ceive their guests. 
Captain W. 8S. Everett, one of the leading 


men ty 
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was also captain of company B, Fourth 
Georgia regiment. He, @o, made a record 
of which ail Georgians are proud. . 

Mr. Willis E. Ragan, another member 
of the firm, was too young to be engaged 
in the late civil war, yet his record as a 
prominent citizen of Atlanta and his high 
stand in the commefcial world since the 
war are such as to place him in the front 
rank of the leading business men of the 
south. The personality of the firm is such 
as to command the respect and esteem 
of all who patronize them. 

Everett, Ridley. Ragan & Co, is tne 
largest wholesale house in the city and 
one of the largest in the entire southern 
states. The company deals extensively in 
dry goods, notions, boots and shoes, and 
does business in North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, ‘Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Florida, with an increasing 
trade in the west. 

They occupy their own storehouse, the 
larg>st and handsomest commercial build- 
ing in the city, having .75,000 square feet of 
floor space. Handling the immense line 
they do, they are prepared to give their 
customers such inducements as to make it 
more advantageous to buy from them 
thun to go to the northern markets. 

Everett, Ridley, Ragan & Co. purchase 
their goods from the factories direct at 
lowest prices. They pay cash for every- 
thing bought and secure all discounts— 
thus enabling them to not only, compete 
with eastern and western Houses of like 
character, but to undersell them in this 
part of the country. 

The members of this firm have been 
in business in Atlanta for more than a 
quarter of a century, and have always 
been noted for careful and conservative 


Ridley, Ragan & Company, the Finest 
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ALL STYLES 


TRUNKS, BAGS, SUIT CASES 


OUR OWN [IAKE. 


We sell old styles and odd 
goods at half price. 


(CC Whitehall St. 


H. W. ROUNTREE & BRO 
TRUNK AND BAG 60. 


HALF RATES. 
Western & Atlantic 


Railroad will sell Half 
Rate Tickets to all points 
in this territory on July 
23rd and 24th, limited to’! 


Jui 


28th. 
isit the old battlefields 


on this historic line. 


Callon J. A. Thomas, 


Ticket Agent, No. 1 Pryor 
St. C. B. Waiker, Ticket 


Agent, Union Depot. 


C, 


E. Harman, General Pas- 
senger Agent. 


Solid Silverware 


and Cut Glass 


Offered by J.P. Stevens & 
Bro., Jewelers, at reduced 
prices to save moving to 
their new establishment 


on Whitehall St. 


This is 


an opportunity to secure 
bargains in bridal pres- 
ents. J.P. Stevens & Bro., 
Jewelersg@o W, Alabama 
Street. * 


Price List of 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC 


ea. 


& PACIFIC TEA CO’S 
SUGARS. - 


Geom ulated...... ers 
White Extra C 
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75 Whitehall St. 
116 Peachtree St. 


7-14, 20, 28, Aug-7 
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MAKE PERFECT MEN ! 


DO NOT DESPAIR! 
ot a 
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THE BEUTELL MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
; Gor: Houston St. and Southern R. R. 


Factory 
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Manufacturers of High Grade and Artistic Mantels, § 


Interior Finish and Special Work. 


Special Pieces of Fine Furniture Designed and Made to Order d 
Send for Catalogue. ' : s 
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GET OUR PRICES. 


Atlas aud Erie Engines; Lombard Boilers. Tanks, Stacks, Stand 
Pipes and Sheet Iron work; Shafting, Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes, Hangers 
etc. Complete Cotton, Saw, Grist, Oil and Fertilizer Mill outfits; also 
Gin, Press, Cane Mill and Shingle outfits. Building, Bridge, Factory. 
Furnace and Railroad Castings; Railroad, Mill, Machinists’ and Factory | 


Supplies. 
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Belting, Packing, Injectors, Pipe Fittings, Saws, Files, Oilers, et 
CAST EVERY DAY. CAPACITY FOR 300 HANDS. * 


LOMBARD IRON WORKS AND SUPPLY COMPANED 
‘ Above Passenger Depot, AUGUSTA, GA. 


Don’t fail to mention “Constitution.” 
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AMATEUR SUPPLIES. 
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at 2 around A'tlanta during the war. 
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Trade Supplied by 


LAMAR-RANKIN DRUG CO. 


Wholesale Druggist.: Atlanta, Georgia. 


Pa 


Live and Rudney 


Blood, Stomach, Liver, Kicneys 


Roots and Herbs, 
Buepock, DANDELION, 


BONESET, WORMWOOD, ETC, ETC. 


PRICE, $1.00. 
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VETERANS! 


| We aesire from three to | 
five good reliable men to 

} Introduce our remedy and 

distribute books, circulars, 

etc., In each of the following 

otates: Georgia, Alabama, 

Mississiopl, Louisiana, Ar- 

Kansas, Texas, Kentucky, 

Tennessee, Virginia, North 

f and South Carolina. 


Must be able to give good References and Bond, 
Address: 
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This cut shows actual size and style 


—— THE H. G. LINDERIIAN CO. 


NOTICE: ( 
(Incorporated) OZ 


Atlanta, Georgia. 


of Carton. 404 Gould Building 


“QNCLE JACK” AND 
BIS “BBTSY JANE” 


They Are Making Music for the Yeterans 


Today. 


- 


“BETSY JANE” IS A CLARINET 


“Uncle Jack’? Played It During the 
Wear. 


THE ORGANIZED ATLANTA'S FIRST BAND 


Uncle Jack” and Solomon Lucke Led 


the Soldiers To Battle—Story 
of Their Band. 


Mr. A. J. Buchanan, better known as 
"Uncle Jack’’ Buchanan, will be remem- 


ed by all the veterans who fought in 
When 


—_ 
—_" 


———aap 
~" 
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tre only possessor of a musical instrument 
#m Atlanta and realizing the importance of 
Music to stir the soldiers on to fight, he or- 


ganized a band, consisting of himself and 


™ Pesro by the name of Solomon Lucke. 
rwncle Jack” could play any known tune 
m his old clarionet and Lucke was a cul- 


®d musician when ft came to beating a | 
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music always created the wildest enthusi- 
asm. This pair of musicians would stand 
on the street corners and whenever they 
would strike up their music they were al- 
ways sure to have a large audience. When 
the companies would leave A'tlanta, going 
to the war, this embryo band would always 
acoompany them and inspire the boys with 
its music. Some of the old-timers tell a 
g00d story on “Uncle Jack.” It happened 
at the battle of Peachtree creek. When the 
Atlanta companies were going out to the 
battle “Uncle Jack’’ and Lucke were in 
front playing with might and main. They 
were both walking backwards, as if to 
draw the soldiers on, when suddenly the 
music ceased. ‘Uncle Jack” and his com- 
panion had disappeared from view as if 
swallowed up by the earth. <As the sol- 
diers drew near the top of the hil] that 
they were ascending, they saw a pair of 
heels pointed heavenward and coming up 
they found that the band had backed into 
a deep ditch. ‘‘Uncle Jcak”’ says that it is 
the only time during the war that he 
“showed his heels.” ‘ 

Wihen Sherman’s army was on the out- 
skirts of Atlanta dropping shells into the 
city, the two musicians wouli stand on the 
street corners and pipe forth their music 
to encourage and enliven the citizens. One 
day, as they were standing on the corner 
of Whitehall and Alabama streets by the 
old lamp post that stands there today, the 
shells were falling all about in the city. 
Suddenly a shell fell near the band, and 
before they could stop playing it burst. 
The drum ceases to beat and Lucke was 
picked up. some feet away minus a leg. 
The shell that deprived Lucke of his leg 
tore a hole in the old lamp post and gave 
“Uncle Jack’ such a shock that it was 
some moments before he could resume his 
music. The lamp post is standing today 
just as the shell left it. ‘Uncle Jack” says 
that he cannot remember whether the drum 
was hurt or not, but his clatjionet was un- 
injured. Shortly after Lucke had his acci- 
dent Uncle Jack” joined the Gate City 
Guards and made music for them with Lis 


clarionet. 

“Uncle Jack’ is living in Atlanta today, 
near Past lake, hale and hearty for a man 
of seventy-two years. He still has the 
clarionet that he played in those days, and 
he calls the old instrument ‘Betsy Jane. 
“Betsy Jane’s’’ voice is a little husky with 
age, but when “Unele Jack’’ takes it up 
to play the old w 
ment seems 7 a es 

as ‘“‘Uncle Jacks 
san the same old war tunes float out on 
the air just as they did in the sixties, and 
as the listeners gather aout they do not 
wonder that the goldiers would follow such’ 


inspiring music. ° 


ember the days gone by, 
’ fingers touch the 


— 


B. L.’ Lilienthal. 


At- 
ne of the most popular stores in 

Aho is Lilienthal’s, at No. 57 hogs sent 
street. This store, which has the rece 
show window in the city, was opened in 
years ago by Mr. B. L. Lilienthal. e 
store occupies a two-story and gs a apr 
brick building, 30 by 9%, and car - : 
large and choice stock of — ‘ 
crockery, glassware, art goods, bric-a-brac, 
lamps in brass and china, wedding, 
birthday, and anniversary presents, etc. 
New selections are received continuously, 
and a large trade is supplied both at 
wholesale and retail. The show window 
is a room 24 by 30, with plate-glass front 
ang sides, and in it the goods are mag- 


ificently displayed. 

Mr. Lilienthal is a native of Germany 
and came to this country in 1865. He 
worked as clerk in a New York d goods 
store for several years, an® in 4 went 
to Palatka, Fia., whee po gare sata ree 
twe -th ears, a owns - 
ean ened y there. Mr. Lilienthal 


ar tunes the old instru- ; 


Fun Over a Fiddle. 


From The Buffalo Express. 

Here is a f00d story the late Frederick 
Douglass used to tell about himself: Once 
when he was in Dubiin he felt very lone- 
some. He was wandering about the streets, 
when he was attracted by two violins in 
the window of a second-hand dealer, Fred- 
erick entered and asked the price of one of 
the instruments. 

said the Irish 


“Five shillings, 
dealer. | 

Frederick turned the violin and began to 
Play ‘“‘Rocky Road to Dublin.” Seon the 
proprietor’s wife heard the music and en- 
tered the rear door. Then Frederick star- 
ed in on “The Irish Washerwoman,” and 
the couple began to dance for dear life: 
When the music and @ancing stopped Fred- 
erick tendered the dealer the 6 ghilings, 
but his performance . on the violin had 
greatiy enhanced its value in the mjnd of 
the siorékeeper, and, as he hurried awdy 
to a ylace of security, he exclaimed: 

“If a black nagur can git sich chunes out 
of that fiddie, Pll niver sell it af any 
price, begorrah!’’ 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


Showing What a New York Journal 
Has to Say of an, Atlanta Enter- 


prise. 


The Uniteq States government says At- 
lanta is the second healthiest city in Amer- 
ica. lt also says that it is the second 
largest mule market in this coumtry, and 
it could well have added tnat the Brady- 
Miller Fee@ and Sales Stabies are the larg- 
est in tthe southern states, and hand.e 
about jwo-thirds of the, total number of 
horses d mules sold yearly in this city. 
The American Journal of Progress, pub. 
lished in New York, has the following in 
lts last edition: 

‘“Tihne sitables,.extending from No. 158 to 
No. 178 Marietta street, running back to the 
line of the Western and Atiantic raflroad, 
form an immense establishment. They oc- 
cupy a space of about two acres. The 
horse department is a four-story brick 


sor,”’ 


| building, 100x200 feet in size, ang the mule 


department is a two-story brick building 
400 by 4@ feet in size. The company have 
their own grain elevator, employ steam 
power, and have every facility for careful 
and economical handing of stock. The 
stables have a capacity for 3,08 head of 
mules and horses, and employ from thirty 
to forty people.’’ 

This stable was begun in 1882 by Brady & 
Miller. The present company was incor- 
porated under the laws of Georgia, with a 
capttal stock of $175,000. They are members 
of the chamber of commerce. Its officers 
are as follows: John A. Miler. president 
and eeneral manager: C. H. Miller vice 
president; W. . Talbott, superintendent 
of the horse department: George M. Brown, 
secretary; C, Seawright, oashier. 

Captain Miller is one of Atlarta’s most 
promiffent citizens an@ is a confederate 
veteran. He enlisted at the ave of fifteen 
years in the Ninth Kentwky cavalry, 
serving in Mioresan’s command under Gen- 
eral Joe Johnston. He wes one of the 
eccort which accompanied Jefferson: Daris 
till ‘the t'me of bis surrender. He wes 
cantain of the Governor’s Forse Gnards 
for fifteen wears. has served the citv in the 
efty rounell, and is now a member of phe 
board of bealth. 


Our Slang Puzzled Him. 


From The Detriot Free Press. 

Edouard Remenyi, the great violinist, 
who recently died, used to say that some 
of the hardest studying the ever did in his 
life began after an experience he had in 
Detroit. -: 

“On my first tour of this country," he de- 
lighted « telling, “I worked unveasingly 
to acquire a knowledge of the language 
and got on fairly well. But the slang that 
1 found so prevalent bafficd me more than 
anything else. I gave a performance in 
Detroit one night and met with & recep- 
tion that warmed my heart t/-ward her pev- 
ple. Among other things appeari] in 
one of the papers next norning:* ‘Here an 
ugly little bow-legged chap, whose clothes 
h loosely about his ung gn By : 

to the footlights. But alive! 

oA pisy ine fiddle!’ , 


The Groat ath Free Souvenirs — 
Atlantic & Pacific For Veterans. 


4mm... T ea Co.’s 
Confederate Hats 
Given Away.... 


GOOD COFFEE MAKES A GOOD BREAKFAST 


@Qeeneesee 


Visiting Veterans are cordially invited to our store—to see ofr 
to buy. Ask for one of the miniature Confederate Hats, We 
bought them to give toyou, They are dainty and appropriate 
souvenirs of your frip to the great reunion. Be sure to secure 


Men’s 
Clothing. ....-.-+ 


Fancy Cassimere,- Worsted, Cheviot, Tweed and Homespun 
Suits. All sizes and the $wellest styles, patterns and colorings— 
made by ourselves to retail at $10, $12, $15, $18 and $20 
Your choice now 


If you enjoy really good Coffee you should 
buy from reliable firms. 
Our stock of fresh Roasted Coffee is the 
largest and choicest in the city. No other 
firm handles quite the quality of Java or 
Mocha that we do. | 

In Teas we have anything you want at prices 
from 25 cents to $1 a pound. 

The large stock of Tea we had on hand when 
the new war tariff.went into effect will en- 
able us tosell at the old prices for a long 
time to come. | 


For Iced Tea, Ceylonia beats 
the world-—50 cents a pound. 


We keep all kinds of Sugars, including four 
different grades of Brown Sugar, which are 
retailed at wholesale prices, 


In Our Specialties We Offer 
You Many Leaders... . . 


Courtenay’s Original Worcestershire Sauce at . . 12c At 
eee wee eames ter. gf lew teh er  SC..: cS 
Baker’s Gelatine at ... se ie eee ee 
Corn Starch, per pound oc ite A 
Unsweetened Cream 6C 
ge a ee oe 
Superiar Leeeary Seay, TDAGS....:6¢ © « « « at 


Lemon and Vanilla Extracts, Chocolates, 
Baking Powder, Spices, etc., of the best 
eg at prices to suit the trade. 

yr Tea and Coffee tickets equal a 10 per 
cent discount, or twice the value of any kind 


of trading stamps. 


Per 


Pant Discount. 


At 


Boys’ 
Clogi@’: . oss ia. 


There isn’t a fuller or bigger stock of Boys’ Clothing in the 
South. Bear that in mind as you read. There’s a plentiful 
choosing of Blouse, Sailor, double-breasted and brownie Suits 
in all the favorite fabrics and effects. They are grand values at 
regular prices.". Your choice now 


kod Discount. 


Men’s Serge and Crash Suits, Negligee Shirts, Underwear and 
Straw Hats are in tremendous assortment. Compare our quali- 
ties and prices with those of any other store. You'll acknowl- 
edge that we are ahead at every good point 


Take Elevator for Boys’ Clothing and Merchant Tailering Departments 


Baltimore, 213 W. German Street. 


& PACIFIC TEA GO 


Ps 


STORES Washington, cor. Seventh and E Streets 
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CONGRESS LEFT 
QUESTION OPEN 


Southern Express Company Says Public 
. Should Pay the Tax. 
REVENUE BILL IS ANALYZED 


State Railroad Commission Hears Mr. 
duBignon on the Stamps, 


THEY ARE NO PART OF THE RATES 


Interesting Hearing Yesterday Before 
the Georgia Railroad Commission 
at the Capitol. 


HE Southern Express Company says 
congress left the payment of the 
War tax an open question between 
the carriers and the people. It js for them 
to settle between themselves and if thé 
people are wronged the courts will pre- 
tect them, | 
This was the substance of the company’s 
statement before the railroad commission 
yesterday and the position was backed 
up by strong argument and much law 
submitteqd by F. G. duBignon, Esq., gen- 
eral counsel! for. the express company, 
The Postal Telegraph Company filed an 
answer made by its vice president and 
general manager, who quoted from the 
decision of Internal Revenue Collector 
Snow, holding that the sender of a tele 
gram is the party who must attach the 
Stamp. The Western Union asked for a 
continuance, Mr, Albert Howell, its coun- 
Sel, having been absent from! the city 
until yesterday morning. So a c.ntinuance 
was granted the Western Tln:0a until next 
Tuesday, when the case will be heard. 
Mr. duBignon’s argument wae forceful 
and threw much new light on the question 


: which had chiefly been seen from only one 


side. He took the position at the start 
that the commission had no jurisdiction 
in the pending case. The act says express- 
ly what the commissioners shall have 
porer to do. \It can fix rates, but it can- 
not build a ra&ilroad. The charge for the 
i-cent stamp is not an increase in the 
rate for carriage. That remains the same. 
Half the company’s business is done C. O. 
D.. collect on delivery. The shipper pays 
for the stamp. He furnishes the stamp 
before the package !s accepted. The re- 
ceiver of the package at the other end of 
the line pays just the same that he did a 
year ago. His rate is not increased in the 
siightest. 

War revenue measures are intended to 
be collected out of the people. Tobacco, 
proprietary iagicines all kinds of drug 
store articles a beer take stamps, but 
the manufacturer does not pay any of it. 
He makes the retailer or the consumer 


pay for it. 


Congress did not specify who should pay 
this tax. Hence the question now before 
the people of the state and the railroad 
commission. The debates in congress show 
that at first it was proposed to tax the 
common carriers on their gross earnings, 
but congress. did not see fit to do that. 
Of course, ff a tax had been imposed on 


‘gross earnings that would have been a 


tax on the company rather than on the 


public. ‘Sa eS = 
Two penalties are provided—one for not 
fssuing a bill of lading or a receipt at all 


and the other penaliy is for violating the 
tow in not attaching the stamp. Mr. du- 
Bignon argued that the express company 


is made Plainly reasonable for issuing re- 


‘Seipts or bills of lading and must issue 


™m.or pay the penalty. But in the case 
amzing the stamps, the law is indefi- 
ut who is to do it, but provides 


8 
In the clause relating to stamping bonds, 
law says that the tax 

elther by the company or 

em or by the party 

uSe they are issued or 


The ape mgr — not care who pays 
gets the money. Mr. duBig- 
Stated that the evidence is found in 

@ debate on the bill that congress ex- 

gp the public to bear the tax. There 
one clause which provides. that where 
needa packages of newspapers are tied 

Ogether, only one stamp will be required 
The senators said that it would be a tax 
on information and a kind of education 
to impose faything except the most nom- 
inal charg’ on the newspapers, 

; In conclusion, Mr. duBignon quoted the 
aw which governs the stamping of tickets 
for berths in sleeping cars and chairs. in 
Parlog cars. The aot says expressly that 
the stdmp must be affixed to every such 
a by ae company issuing 
ere the law is laid do 
with unmistakable clearness, Had it stein 
‘intended to tax the express companies 
Congress would have said so in specific 
language and left no doubt. 

The stamp is no part of the charge or 
rate or toll collected by the carrier. It 
adds nothing to the earnings of the car- 
rier and is in no sense an additional rate 
nerrig by the carries, 

the members of the commissio 

present, Chairman Trammell and Stinaie. 
Crenshaw and Atkinson. Judge Atkinson 
will prepare an opinion on the case from 
a legal standpoint ana Present it to the 
board, after which the commission will 
render an opinion. No one appeared to 
answer the express company’s argument 
or to urge the commission to take action 
looking to the collection of the tax from 
the company. . 

AS_stated above, the Postal Telegraph 

ompany filed thé opinion of Internal Reve. 
nue Collector Snow, who ruled that the 
sender must furnish the stamps for mes- 
sages, 

Mr. Albert Howell, of counsel for the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, had 
been in the north and got home yesterday 
morning. He had not had time to prepare 
an argument and the telegraph branch of 
the case was continued until next Tues- 
day at 10 o'clock. 


FIFTH HAS LEFT FOR TAMPA. 


Recruits Left for Waco Yesterday—The 
North Carolina Volunteers Are 
Now on Guard Duty. 

Two hundred men, detached portions of 
companies of the Fifth regiment, left last 
night at 7 o'clock, over the Central rail- 
road, in comman@ of Colonel Henry B. 
Freeman. The regiment will be consoli- 
dated at Tampa, preparatory to attaching 

to General Schwan’s brigade, which will 
be the next army of invasion, with Porto 
Rico as tts destina'tion. 

Lieutenant Normoyie was left behind to 
turn over the quartermaster’s department 
to Captain Forbes, of the Fifth. Major 
John W. Bubb, of the Fourth infantry, 

be in charge of the garrison until 
further notice. The two companies of the 
Second North Carolina volunteer infantry, 
under Captains Cobb ang Cooper, will now 
do guard duty at the post, the regiment 
having taken the place of the Fifth. 

Six hundred and fifty men of the Twelfth 
infantry, under Captain Weatherspoon, left 
yesterday morning at 10 o’clock over the 
Southern railway for Waco, where they 
will camp on the range and learn camp 
life, target practice ang other things nec- 
essary in the education of a soldier. 

The hospital train, in charge of Major 
Richards, passea@ through the city yester- 
day over the Southern’s tracks, on its way 
to Tampa. It is not probable, however, 
that any more wounded soldiers will be 
prought to this city for some time. 
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Convention of State Organization To 
Be Held This Morhing. 


_w 


WILL HOLD ONLY ONE SESSION 


TODAY 


Many Important Questions Will Come 
Up for Discussion—Big Barbecue 
at Cold Springs. 


President C. N. Feathenstone will caf the 
convention of county commissioners to or- 
der this morning and Mr. Walter R. Brown, 


chairman of the board of commissioners of ‘ 


Fulton county, will make the welcoming 


address. The delegat } 
gates will meet in the | more than Mr. Hawkes. 


superior courtroom at the courthouse at 10 


ae fang to 
Fawkes iF Whitehall street, and maké 
r headqu 


o'clock, and business of the convention will | 


be taken up immediately. 

The session of the convention will proba- 
bly be from 10 o'clock until 2, when the 
delegates will go to the union depot and 
take the train over the Atlanta and West 
Point road for Cold Springs, where Presi- 
dent George C.. Smith hae invited them for 
a genuine old-time barbecue. 

The commissioners will return to the 
city at 5:30, and the qbnvention will then 
be at an end. The day will be filled with 
duties for the delegates: to perform, and 
the convention will be one of the pleasant- 
est that has been held by the state organi- 
gation of county commissioners. 

It is thought that the morning session 
will be sufficient for thé convention to 
finish its business, and no night session 
will be held, as previously contemplated. If 
it is found that the convention cannot fin- 
ish with the business and discussions be- 
fore tn the morning session, another may 
be arranged for. 

A large number of delegates arrived here 
yesterday, but in the rush aitendant upon 
the reunion ,the number seemed small. 
The larger number of them,.or as many 
as could get accommodation, are quartered 
at the Kimball. 

The leading discussions will be on good 
roads, the fee system and returns on taxa- 
ble property. The following is the pro- 
gramme, with the discussions that will 
take place: 

Address of welcome. 

Presentation and inspection of creden- 
tials. 

Discussion of the best method to secure 
good roads (to be participated in generally). 

Discussion as to advisability of salaries, 
as against fees, of county officers. Gen- 
eral discussion. 

Best method to secure fair and legal re- 
turns of property for taxation. . 

Discussion of general subjects that may 
be brought before the meeting. 

Election of officers for the next year, 
Adjournment. 


TWO ENTERPRISING FIRMS. 


Under the Able Management of Mr. 
H. J. Neiler Are Growing. 


Among the many prominent corporations 
in Atlanta is the Bibb Broom Company, 
lccated at the corner of Foundry étreet 
and the Western and Atlantic railroad. 
This enterprise has ample capital back of 
it and has been very successful aince its 
Organization two and a half years ago. 
They handle broom corn and broom man- 
ufacturers’ machinery and supplies. 
Here a manufacturer can get his 
material, supplies and machinery. 
They have x large trade and 
sell a great many manufacturers in the 
southern states, thereby giving employ- 
ment to a large number of men. They are 
doing a great deal towards fostering and 
building up the broom industry in the 
south, They offer many advantages to 
the manufacturers, among them being the 
superior grade of broom atraw, prompt ser- 
vice and they guarantee satisfaction on 
all orders, Mr. H. J. Neiler is treasurer 
and manager of this company. He also 
holds the-same office in the Security Ware- 
house Company, ene of the largest and 
the oniy bonded warehouse in the city. 
They issue negotiable receipts to their pa- 
trons. This company does a general mer- 
chandise, storage and forwarding business. 
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They have separate compartments for the 
‘gore of furniture and gear — 
rom a 


ould be-giad to hear 


ey Ww 
one who 
.... Gonfederate Veterans. 
The members of gS wt Confederate 


Association stopping in the city 
visit the store of K 


They will find here a Raperier line of 
spectacles, par ‘ giasscs 
everything in the optical line. 

Hawkes’s crystalized lenses are the’ most 
brilliant spectacle lenses in existence, and 
have -given entire satisfaction in 11,000 cities 
and towns in the United States where they 


on him you may heve your 
y one of the most 


There is no optician 
who enjoys the co 
to the following 
nd Gen. 
of the 


We call ur attenti 
from: Mafor General Fitzhugh Lee, a 
ne Bae ‘“" We onan commander 

erate erans,; ” 

Mr. A. K. Hawkes—Dear Sir: When I 


require the use of glasses I wear 
y liz Lenses. In 


ic 
briliiancy and 
perior to an 


Mr. A. KR. 
ic glasses u furti 
mines ave aivan excellent satisfaction. 


tested them by use, and must say 
moe are unsugpassed in clearness and bril- 
liancy by any that I have éver worn. Re- 
apectfully, GEN. JOHN B. GOR 


VOLUNTEERS ARE SENTENCED. 


? 
Two North Carolina Boys Will Be Con- 
fined One Year at Hard Labor 
for Desertion. 

The two privates who deserted from the 
Sscund North Carolina volunteer infan- 
try were given severe sentences by the 
court which was assombled to sit upon 
their cases. It was recommended that both 
be dishonorably discharged from the ser- 
vice and that each be confined at hard laoor 
for terms of three years. 

In the opinion of General Pennington, 
of the department of the guif, this sen- 
tence was too severe and the term at hard 
labor was reduced to one year. The two 
privates will be kept at Fort McPherson 
and will be guarded by members of the reg- 
imrent from which they deserted. One of 
the privates convicted of desertion was 4 
member of company M, now. stationed at 
Fort McPherson, and his humiliation at be- 
ing a prisoner and guarded by his own 
¢ompany may well be imagined. 

The Georgia boys also came in for a 
share of the sentencés, but General Pen- 
nington disapproved of these sentences be- 
cause he thought the men should be given 
another opportunity. Their cases, however, 
were more trivial than those of the North 
Carolina boys. ‘The orders issued yesterday 
morning in regard to the case of Robert 
Carver and William Miller gave them three 
years for desertion. It was reduced to one 
year by General Pennington. 

The sentences imposed by the court upon 
Private James J. O'Shea, of the Georgia 
volunteer artillery, and Private Halton Cup- 
pitt for disobeying orders given by a non- 
commissio officer were also disapproved. 

The ¢ of Private Spence Hutchins, of 
the Georgia volunteer artillery, is not with- 
out a suggestion re He was found 
guilty of the larc of two lemons and a 
small) quantity of sugar, probably taken in 
a moment of thoughtlessness, and was sen- 
tenced to thirty Gays at hard labor. The 
sentence, however, was disapproved. The 
order is as follows: 

“Private Spence Hutchins, light battery 
A, Georgia artillery, United States volun- 
teers, having beertried by a general court- 
martial convened at Campy Northen, Griffin, 
Ga.. and found guilty of the aarceny of two 
lemons ahd a tity Of sugar valued at 
5 cents, In violation of the si{xty-second 
article of war) Wag sentenced to hard labor 
for a term of thirty days. The sentence is 
disapproved. Private Hutehins will be 1e- 
turned to duty.” 


Major William F. Tucker, paymaster - 
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the United. States army, was yesterday 
gtanted leave of absence for seven days. 
He will attend to private business in a 
neighboring’ city before returning to his 
duties here. at ap : 


ee 


POLICE HAPPENINGS. 


Ed Bailey, who’ was arrested night before 
last on account of the suspicious death of 
his wife, Luella, Was released yesterday 
morning on instructions from the coronce>. 
The inquest fesulted in the jury finding 
that the woman died from the use of 
alcohol, and there was ho evidence of a 
violent death. 


A warrant was taken out for P. A. Wil- 
liams yesterday mornifig, charging him 
with an assault with intent to murder. 
Williams was arrested night before last for 
striking Mise Libbanstein with a chair, in- 
flicting a serious wound on the head. W!- 
liams made the assault when he called 
at the residence of Mr. Richards, No. 177 
Dairy street. He claims he went there to 
see about some remarks the young lady 
had made about his daughter. 


Patrolman Hollingsworth had to use his 
club on the head of Violet Palmer, a negro 
woman, yesterday morning, to make ther 
let go her tooth-hold on his arm. The 
woman bit the officer severely, and only 
a blow with a club made her desist. 


Night before last a white woman was 
locked up for being drunk, and after she 
had been in a cel] for three or four hours 
the turnkey was surprised to find her 
drunker than when she was first locked up. 
He made an investigation and found that 
she had a pint bottle of cotfn whisky in 
each stocking. He confiscated the whisky 
and in due course of time the woman 
sobered up. 


A white man named Tom Moreland, who 
came from the country, called at the police 
barracks yesterday afternoon and asked the 
following queer question: “Is it legal for 
a fellow to take out a writ of lunacy for 
himself?” -He then went on to explain 
that he had .fitted up a room with good 
furniture ‘and when he awoke this morn- 
ing he was on the floor, and there wasn’t 
a thing in the room except a wash pan 
and a dry goods bor. The police were of 
the opinion that when he quit drinking 
whisky he would no longer be cragy, and 
so told him. The fellow had pawned all his 
furniture while on a spree. 


Professor Cato Goes to Alabama. 


Professor Bugene T. Cato, of this city, 
has been elected principal of the South 
Highlands academy, of Birmingham, Ala. 
The new principal sticceéds Profetsor C. 
W. DuBose, who has done much for the 
institution. Professor Cato was educated 
at the North Georgia Agricultural colege 
and hag taught with great success for 
several years. He is well known in this 
city and his friends here will regret to 
note his change of résidence. 


Death of Miss Hurt. 

Miss Maud Hurt, the youngest daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. C. D. Hurt, died at the 
family residence yesterday afternoon at 
6:45 o’clock, after a ten days’ iliness. 


‘ Iaw Firm Dissolves. 

The law firm of Van Bpps & Leftwich 
dissolved yesterday. Mr. B. W. Wrenn, 
Jr, will be associated with Judge Van 
Epps inthe future, with offices in the Aus- 
tell DHuilding. 


Professor Andrews Goes to Chicago. 
Chicago, July 19.—Profegsor Eben J. An- 
drews, present of Brown university, in a 
telegram today to President Harris, of the 
board of education, formally accepted the 
position of superintendent of Chicago's 
public schools. 


Government Depository. 
Wdr""ngton, July 19.—The Globe National 
bank of Chicago has be@n appointed by 
the secretary of the treasury a govern- 
ment @eyository. ita 


te tag — 
Grain ‘Elevator Burns. 
Bozeman, Mont., July 19.--The Capron 
— on at Belgrave has burned. 
58 ,000, 
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| HEALTH OF OUR BOYS. 


The Same Welcome News From 
CAMP CHICKAMAUGA AND CAMP ALGER, 


Hamilton and Colonel Coit + Write Comforting Letters b 
Friends = at Home a 


Colonel 


PR ental? GI Frat ce 
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vent a relapse from the constant ch eo. 

of climate and diet and bad sanitary C@lec® 

ditions which must of necessity previ 

to a greater or less extent in any 

camp. Very sincerely yours, ae 
A. l. HAMILTON, “& 

Colones _ aanea G@eventh Regiment 


<4 
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Nearly everybody has been agreeably 
surprised at the readiness with which our 
' S0ldiers have adjusgted- themselves to @ 
tropical climate. The heat of our most 
southern camps seems neither to destroy 
the vigor nor dampen the “enthusiasm of 
our scidier boys. Even the terrific heat of 
Cuba during the worst of the hot season 
has been braved by our troops, aid while 
a few prostrations from heat have been 
reported, the amount of sickness has been 
astonishingly small, compared. with what 
was generally expected. Of course, the boys 
have taken care of themselves. Everything 
that sanitary precautions «ould suvggest 
has been observed. The fvod supply has 
been good and abundant. Surgical and 
medical provisions of our army cunnot be 
excelled anywhere. Some oi the boys have 
even gone so far as to provide themse!ves 
with ol@ and tried remedies against heat, 
fatigues and exposure. Among thesc leme- 
dies Pe-ru-na seems to be the favorite 
with the most of the boys. Two letters re- 
cently received by Dr. Hartman cannot fail 
to interest all who are concerned with the 
welfare of our soldiers: 


Headquarters Seventh Regiment, 0. V. I., | 
Camp Russell A. Alger, Va., Juné 28, 1898,.— 
Dr. 8S. B. Hartman, Columbus, O. Dear | 


Camp Thomas, Chickamauga Park, Gay 
May 4, 1898. Headquarters Fourth Regie 
ment Infantry, O. V.—Dr. 8. B. Hartmaa 
Columbus, O. Dear Sir: Colonel A.B. ity ae | 
commanding the Fourth regiment infantry, 
O. V., begs to convey to you his th ; 
for your consideration in furnishi 
staff of his command with a case o +) 
most excellent:-Pe-ru-na. It has been fe 
1 invaluable as a tonic in this climate a 
the various sicknesses attending a radi 
change in drinking water. Sincerely, Z 


. A. B. COTT, 
Per J. C. Shinder, Chaplain 


Regiment,” > 
—— ae 
Pe-ru-na is a specific for climatic dig | 
eases. Climatic affections find their » 
into the system through the mucous mé 
branes. A healthy mucous membrane 

tects the system from climatic disease 
No disease germ wer bacteria can entér 
system through a healthy mucous mé 
brane. Pe-ru-na acts directly upon the nu 
cous membrane of the whole 

thus protects the system’ from these dig 
eases. | 
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Doctor; Not alone myself, but the majority 
of my officers and a number of my men 
have givén Pe-ru-na a thorough trial and 
have found it to be most excellent to pre- 


ARRIVING DAILY—FINE LINE OF_— 
Wedding Presents in Cut Glass and Solid Silver, Watche 


Clocks, Diamonds, Jewelry and Novelties. Everyttiing fie 7 
Stilson’s. Badge work and repairing promptly done. _¥ 


<——F. J. STILSON, 55 Whitehall St 


$3.90 
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FOR BENEFIT OF FIREMEN’S BENEVOLENT ASSOCIATION OF ATLANTA 
Saturday Night, July 23d, 1898. 2 


Including baggage car, thoroughfare. coaches and Pullman sleepers, will leave Atlanta Union Depot at 10:00 p. m., Saturday 
? night, July 23d, arriving Brunswick Sunday morning at 6:00 o'clock. Special steamers will be in waiting 
Tickets good to return on any train up to and including special train leaving Brunswick Monday 


SOLID VESTIBULE TRAIN 


pier to transport the party over to St. Simon’s in time for breakfast. 
night, July 25th, 10:00 p. m. 


ee . 
To be the grandest seashore excursion of 


the season. 


Take a plunge in the surf upon reaching the 
Island after a pleasant ride on the Atlantic ocean 


by steamer. 


(ACOB EMMEL, 


r.ssistant Chief, Corner Church and Spring Streets. 


HENRY HANEY, 


Assistant Chief, 85 Nort Pryor Street. 


W. B. CUMMING, 


Assistant Chief, 44 West Alabama Street. 


TO ST. SIMON’S ISLAND 
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VIA SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


: Hotel and cottage accommodations excellent. of 


No crowded coaches or sleepers---plenty of 
Passenger representative ofg the South- 


room. 


ern Railway will 
fort of the party. 


personally look af 


H.-F. CARY. 


rthe com- 


A. A. VERNOY, 


Passenger Agent. 
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at Brunswick 


Pullman Reservations Can Be Made Now at the Kimball House Corner. 


$3.50 ROUND TRIP. 


Secure detailed information from any meme 


ber of the Atlanta Fire Department or: from 
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agent of the Southern Railway Company, 
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‘Southern Shops Go Down Before the 


“four aces’”’ 
superb old whisky. 


me better can be produced at 
ig any price. 
pure, mellow, wholesome, 
tonical, stimulating. 


ns 


fo. ic bds at retail. the big store. 


and Whiskey Habits 
, cured at home with- 

out 

t 


in. Book of par- 
ulera scnt FREE. 
R.M.WOOULFY, 
Jamia, tx. Office 104 N. Pryor bt. 
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WILLINGHAM & C0 


| MANUFACTURERS 


—AND— 


HUMBER DEALERS! 


Lowest Prices and Best Goods 
ash, Doors, Blinds 
id Every Class of Pine and Hard 


Ve xd. Headquarters for Inside 
Hiding Blind and Fly Screens. 


"PHONE 1020. 
Marietta and North Avenue. 


WILLINGHAM GO. 
“0 nfederate Flag 
s Note Paper. 


‘J. P. Stevens & Bro., 
fewelers, are manufac- 
uring the Confederate 
lag note paper.in a va- 
ety of sizes and shapes. 
he flag is made from 
feel engravings and done 
i correct colors. The 
rice is fifty cents per 
fuire, including envel- 
| J. P. Stevens & 
Bro., 9 West Alabama St. 
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Photographs. 
= Special rates to Confederate Veterans 


and their friends visiting the city during 
the reunion. Takeelevator. . . . 


a ADAMS, 4014 Whitehall. 
VAN EPPS & LEFTWICH 
DISSOLUTION NOTICE. 


he legal firm heretofore known as Van 
ps & -Leftwich has been dissolved by 
itual consent. Judge Van Epps and Mr. 
twich will each separately continue to 
tupy the offices in the Austell building 
fetofore occupied by them as a firm. 
| HOWARD VAN EPPS, 
T. J. LEFTWICH. 
7—2—w éd-fri-sun 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


| For Alderman. 

lereby announce myself a candidate for 
fman from the south side. 

a }, E. ADAMSON, 


why respectfully announce myself as 
the south 
. DAY. 


Fespectfully announce myself as candi- 
:. alderman from north side. 
- 2 GEO. P. HOWARD. 


. FOR COUNCILMAN 
' Wor Councilman First Ward. 
I here announce myself a candidate 
/eouncilman for first ward. 
ae JOHN H. HARWELL. 
by announce myself a candidate 


Iman, third ward. 
J. A. FISCHER. 


Second Ward. 


‘@nnounce myself a candidate for coun- 
Wor the second ward. J. J. MADDOX. 


Fourth Ward. 


Sespectfully announce myself a candl- 
se for councilman for fourth ward. 

| JOHN 8. PARKS. 
candidate for councilman from 


ward, subject to primary Oc- 
JOEL HURT. 


Fifth Ward. 


be ‘announce myself a candidate for coun- 
Siman from the fifth ward. 

ot CHARLES F. TYLER. 
4 — 

! For City Sexton. 
T respectfully announce myself a candi- 
for city sexton. Ww. H. BETTIE. 

I respectfully announce myseif a candl- 


for city sexton. 
f H. H. BAREFIELD. 


Yea 
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Gidate for alderman from 
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1 am a 
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q City Treasurer. 


; hereby announce myself as a candidate 
P city treasurer, and solicit the support 


‘my ‘friends for the first time. 
3 THOMAS J. PEEPLES. 


‘hereby announce myself as a candidate 
re-election as city treasurer, subject 
Primary October 5th, and respectfully 
cit the support of my friends, 

K. | JOSEPH T. ORME. 


DETER LYNCH. 


' ESTABLISHED 1857. 
Whitehall and 7 Mitchell Streets, 
ler in Foreign and Domestic Wines 
‘Liquors. Fine Liquors and Wines 
ecialty. Also Boots, Shoes, Har- 
“@nd Harness Upper and Sole 
ther, Crockeryware, Hardware, 
» Pistols and Ammunition, Fielc 
arden Seeds in their season. A 
wy store. All orders from country 

m filled pre 


at lowest 


BOOK COMPANY 


Its Organization and the Suecess It Has 
_ Achieved in Recent Years. 


‘IT FURNISHES CHEAP BOOKS 


The Cry of Monopoly 
Frighten It. 


Does Not 


THE PEOPLE KNOW AND TRUST IT 


The Books of This Company Consid- 
ered by America’s Best Educators 
_To Be Foremost in Their Line. 


a 


Of the wholesale book houses doing bue- 
iness in Atlanta, by far the largest and 
most enterprising is the American Book 
Company, located at 10 N. Forsyth street, 
this being one of six cities in which this 
company is represented. They . have 
houses in New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Boston, Atlanta and Portland, Ore. 

One of the essential elements of their 
success in this portion of their territory is 
wegen ages rs the efficiency and prominence 

eir Atlanta manager, | 
Van Holt Nash. oe 

Major Nash, who has successfully direct- 
ed the affairs of this company for many 
years was formerly of Pétersburg, Va. 
During the late war he stood high in mili- 
tary circles, being assistant adjutant gen- 
eral of Lee's (W. H. F.) cavalry brigade, 
A. N. V., afterwards Chambliss’s, then 
Beale’s. Major Nash’s name is familiarly 
connected with the “‘Biographical Sketches 
of the Students of the University of Vir- 
ginia,” of which he was a joint compiler. 

No doubt the veterans and acquaintances 
of Major Nash will be glad to visit him 
whimw in the city and the writer of this 
article assures them of a cordial] welcome 
to the quarters of the American Book Com- 
pany. 

It might prove interesting to the many 
Patrons of the company to know some- 
thing of its origin and history. 

In the spring of 1890 several gentlemen 
who had long been in the business of pub- 
lishing school books met and decided to 
organize a company. 

These men resided im several different 
states, and after investigating the laws 
of various states decided to organize under 
the laws of New Jersey, where two of them 
reside, 

The American Book Company was char- 
tered in 1890 with « capital of $5,000, with 
the expectation of increasing the capital 
to the maount necessary to buy the prop- 
erties from the tive tirms whose lists wera 
desired. Contracts were made for the 
purchase from five firms of the most pop- 
ular and meritorious books published in 
America. These five firms are frequently 
mentioned by their antagonists as parts 
of the company. They never were a part 
of it. Two of them, after Selling their 
publications, dissolved their cO-partner- 
ships and retired from business. The other 
three continue in business, but not as pub- 
lishers of schoel books. The company 
was organized by individuals, not by firms 
or corporations. 

The charge of “monopoly” and “trust’’ 
has been raised repeatedly by their ad- 
versaries, in appealing to this prejudice, 
solely for their awn supposed advantage 
and notwithstanding the fact. that there 
are néarly two hundred competing houses 
and that of this number about one-third 
are corporations. 

The American Book Company at the out- 
set resolved to bring the business nearer 
to every citizen throughout the country. 
The only means of communication that 
reaches every home is the United Siates 
mail. They accordingly removed all 
charges for mailing books, which 
had uniformly been made by their prede- 
cessors, and offered to mall books to any 
address on rec2ipt of wholesale price. 

This served to check extortion, as middle 
men frequently made from 50 100 per cent 
profit. This reform in retail prices is en- 
tirely due to the action of the American 
Book Company. In érder that > local 
dealers might continue to sel] their books 
at a profit they increased their discounts 
to the trade and extended it to all places 
where their books were used. Thus the re- 
sult of their organization was clearly and 
positively a reduction ir price instead of 
an increase, and this reduction was the 
direct result of consolidation, notwith- 
standing the false assertions or competitors 
ithat the company was formed for the ex- 
press purpose of advancing prices. Further 
reductions will become possible only as the 
cost of manufacture or cost of distribution 
can be diminished. Their competitors have 
not dared to follow them in this reduction 
of price. It is very evident that a small 
business is carried on at an expense rela- 
tively greater than is a large business, if 
equal care and skill are exercised in both. 
Tle small houses cannot affora to sell their 
books as cheaply, nor can they afford the 
Same convenience of access to their books 
at depositories located in the chief cities. 

From its large and varied list the Ameri- 
can Book Company can furnish schools with 
all their. books from “the first lessons in 
each branch through the ordinary course 
in high sdhools, academies and colleges: 
They can also give choice in most branches 
They aim to meet the varying demand for 
different kinds of books as used in differ- 
ent localities and under different environ- 
ments. Their competitors have net and can 
not meet these varying demands, hence they 
try to foree their books in by cries’ of 
*“‘monopoly,” ‘‘trust.’’ etc. 

This false allegation has not only ‘been 
repeatedly refuted, but it has been thor- 
oughly disproved by legislative investiga- 
tions in different states, as well as Dy 
other legal authorities. It is also disproved 
by the fact that agents were never more 
numerous and competition mote active than 
at the present time!l. 

If the charge of monopoly does not suc- 
ceed, as it seldom does, they assume the 
humble position of begging a share of the 
patronage, lest the American Book Com- 
pany should get a monopoly, This is an 
equally weak argument, as the public offi- 
cers cnarged w:.ih the selection of books are 
not bound to consider how the publishers 
of the books may be affeted by their choice 
of books. They have merely to protect and 
guard the interests of the public by making 
sure that the schools are supplied with the 
best books at the least possible expense. 

If these rivals fail to establish them- 
selves as objects of public charity, the 
next outcry is that the American Book 
Company’s books are old while theirs are 
new. Ail pubiisners who have been long 
in business have some oid books on their 
lists. Ihe American Book Company has 
some books that have been favorites for 
many years. They have been thoroughly 
revised and beautified, and they are stiil 
favorites. They have elements of strength 
by reason of their adaptation to school use 
that are beyond imitation. 

The directors ard officers of the Ameri- 
can Book Company are men of many years’ 
experience in pubiisthing school books, and 
yet they do not depend entirely upon this 
experience. Tiheir agents keep in touch with 
the peopie and constantly inform them as 
to the growing demands of the times. 
Their agents are required to pursue honor- 
able and upright methods for the adoption 
of their books, and no other methods are 
allowed. : 

The company is aware that it can pros- 
per only by showing the pubiic that it can 
furnish them with better and cheaper books 
than any competitor, and this by thorough- 
ly honorable methods, 

By this policy the American Book Com- 
pany has built up and established a larg 
ane growing trade all over the Unit 
tates. 
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Through the length 


The Sons and Daughters of Confeder- 
: ate Veterans 


TO MEET AT MACON, GEORGIA, 


In September Next—Great Prepara- 
tions Now Being Made for Their 
Reception and Entertainment 


The entire south looks on with wun- 
feigned joy and pride today at the glorious 
reunion of her battle-scarred heroes. 

Their deeds of valor and of high em- 
prise, as well ag the story of their martyr 
sufferings, are set like a star in the pages 
of the south’s history, and at the mention 
of no other name will the true southerner’s 
heart swell with a pride so great or throb 
with a love so deep. 

Second only in importance to this great 
reunion, at which all delight to do them 
honor, is the proposed meeting of their 
sons and daughters in Macon, Ga., in Sep- 
tember next. As the fathers have gath- 
ered today to indulge in reminiscences and 
rekindle the proud memories of the past, 
so the children will gather then at the 
invitation of the Georgia-Alabama Business 
college of that city to prepare themselves 
by a course of business training to suc- 
cessfully discharge the obligations of busi- 
ness life. 

In evidence of its intcrest in the veterans 
and its desire to assist their e0ns and 
daughters, that institution proposes to is- 
sue a number of free scholarships within 
the next sixty days and to that end it re- 
quests that applications for same be‘made 
without delay by any son or daughter, 
grandson or granddaughter for these free 
scholarships which will entitle the holder 
to a thorough course of practical training 
in any of the industrial arts. 

Address all correspondence to E. L. Mar- 


tin, president Georgia-Alabama Business 
College, Macon, Ga. 


LADIES GAYE AID 
DURING THE WAR 


Continued from Fifty-First Page. 


When they heard the news from Fairfax, 
Scott to Abraham did fly, 

And says, ‘I’m fearful, president, we must 
root hog or die.” 


Lincoln was on his message, so hé sent 
Winfield to see 
What has become of Davis, Johnson, Beau- 
regard and Lee, 
Saying. ‘‘Watch them close, dictator, to 
come here they will try. 
If they descend on Washington we'll root 
hog or die.’’ 


Just tg that very moment a runner came 
n sight, 

And handed Lincoln documents about the 
Bethel fight, 

“Bill Seward, bring my cap and coat,” gld 
Abraham did cry, 

“Five hundred troops gone under, I must 
root hog or die. 


He sent his trusty Zouaves to go protect 
the ground, 

When they arrived, they saw the Germans 
poking rourd, 

They pitched into each other and made the 
bullets fly, 

Till they found they'd make their own 
troops root hog or die. 


And thus ’twill always be while we defend 
the right, 

Wherever we (have met Them our boys 
have whipped the fight, 

Rail-splitter and his cabinet to Springfield 
will fly, 

For if they stay in Washington, they ll 
root hog or die. 


Our Own Native Land. 
A SUNG BY C. P. HAYNES. 


(Tune—‘Maggie by My Side."’) 
The foot of the vandals, pressing 
On our native soil, | 
Our lands they’d be possessing, 
But we will em foll, 
Rouse then, ye freemen: 
Shout your battle cry, 
Drive back the tyrants, 
Conquer or die. 


. CHORUS. 
Our own dear native land, 
On thee we look with pride, 
Thy glorious banners in our hand, 
Our muskets by our sides, 


The gleam of the battle fleld 
Shines from afar, 

And in the distance, howling, 
Are the dogs of war! 

Let them slip, and on the foe 
Ciharge with deadly might; 

In the battle, trusting £0, 
God defends the right. 


Though their legions should surround us, 
We'il defend our land; 

Where they touch upon our soil, 
They'll meet a hardy band; 

The stars and the bars shall wave 
Victorious over all, 

Or, in defending it, 
Every man will fall. 


Root Hog or Die—No. 3. 


BY W. H. B. 
Throughout the southern states a glorious 


t is heard, 
And ca yon will so in wonder on what 
xcurred ; 
ee awe ie of our land ig heard 
rful ery, 
Weve: oni the black republicans root 
hog or die.” 


Toward the otty a Richmond, Scott wished 


to push along, 
So he proustyt all his army, two hundred 
nd sirong: 
ies att to Manassas Junction, its strength 
try. 
But tennge Pine soon made them root hog 
or die. 


Defeated in his object, Sherman’s battery 


u t out, 
pasa pd disperse our forces they 


That 
rtained no doubt: 
Gallent’ Bartow saw the movement and 


spouted the war cry, 


oft 
i 
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ke 
‘Some on my Eighth and Seventh, ma 
them root hog or die. 
On sped the gallant Georgians, with their 
general in the lead, ‘aias 
And ‘his Commnry ¢ panner floating provaly 
5 head, 
Though’ pave brave ones fell and in the 
id He, : F 
They achieved our independence—' twas gio 
rious thus to die. 
As a last forlorn resort, Scott marshaled 
gayine. noonaner Johnston's let, or every- 
thing is lost;”’ 
But just then, from the center, was heard 
the thrilling cry 
“Jeff Davis i¢ in a , 


. 
An estimate may, be formed of the value we 
_Atlanta and the entire south of (his | The eae 
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: fail to cure. 


Onslaught of the Business Men. 


>. 


THE GAME WAS A POOR ONE 


An Important League Meeting Will 
Be Held in the Mayor’s Office 
at 12 O'Clock Today. 


Clubs. Won, Lost. Per. Ct. 
Cincinnati.. eesecs se **ee : > 
Boston S ~ 4 


ASASSRRAVBS 


The Merchants had a change of luck yes- 
terday and won the ball game from the 
Southern Shops team in a very ragged 
game of ball. The game was called nearly 
thirty minutes late because the teams were 
not ready to play, and it was long drawn 
out affair after it was started. Both teams 
put up a very poor game, “but the work 
of the shops was. especially poor, Smith, 
& new player, who reached town yesterday, 
did the best work for the Merchants, and 
his home run over the fence won the 
game. It was impossible to keep a perfect 
score without natifying the scorers, and it 


was impossible to know when and how the 
Changes were made. All of the teams in 
the league havea way of doing this, and it 
makes the scoring very difficult. The shops 
team is sadly in need of a good pitcher, 
and unless it strengthens very soon the 
chances for coming out on top will be very 
slight. ; 

There will be an important meeting of 
the directors of the league at the mayor’s 
office tcday at 12 o’clock, and all of the 
managers of the different teams are re- 
quested to be present, as matters will be 
discussed of interest to all of them. TFol- 
lowing is the score of yesterday’s game: 


SOUTHERN SHOPS— 
OOU, Gk 0s ce ch BK 
Hogan, Ilf.. .. 
6 A , ae 
Blackman, 2b .. .. .. 
is ce ae ews 
Me 0 oc 6 us. 6k 0s ee 
Pee Uees ck ow be Ke oe Be 
PUAN, 10.6 vc 60° 8h 60s 
Wilson, p.. 


Total .. 


MERCHANTS— 
Smith, c. 

Glenn, 3b.. 
ais ek 2s ol a6 ee on 
AMCKOr~on, TDi. cs cc tce oe 
Pot ey: Sa ee eee 
Atkinson and Martin, p.. 
fae ee Nee eee 
eMee Wes kc. ck | ad jen warcen 
Matteton, Cl... ce ve ov 


Total be cad Oe wwe 
Score by innings: 
Southern Shops.. 
Merchants .. .. .«. 


Summary—Earned 
Southern Shops 3; two-base hits, Duke, 
Martin, Dickerson; three-base hit, Black- 
man; home run, Smith, Duke; stolen bases, 
Shops 7, Merchants 3; left on bases, Shops 
6, Merchants 7. Umpires, Lester and Har- 
rison. Scorer, Smith. 
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ae 0 3 
ia 0 0 
Merchants 3, 


0 3 
2 0 


runs, 


NATIONAL LEAGUE GAMES. 


Cleveland 8, Washington 2. 
Washington, July 19.—Weyhing replaced 
Swaim at the ena of the second and the 
Castaways won by bunching hitg on him 
in the fifth: Attendance 1). Score: 

S R. H, E. 
Washington .. .. .. 1000010002 10 1 
Cleveland.... .. ....20004002*-8 13 1 

Batteries—Swaim, Weyhing and McGuire; 
Wilson and Creiger. Umpires, Dmsile and 
Hunt. Time, 1:45. 

Brooklyn 7, St. Louis 1. 


New York, July 19.—The Brooklyns made 
it three out of four from the St. Louis 
Browns today. Lachance played first base 
in place of Tucket, who has been sold to 
St. Louis. Attendance 800. Score: 


R. H. E. 
Brooklyn... .. .. .. 91013200*%*%7 13 1 
St. Louis.. .. .. .... 1000000001 8 5&5 

Batteries—Dunn and Grim; Taylor and 
Clements. Umpires, Andrews and Lynch. 
Time, 1:22. 

New York 2, Louisville 1. 

New York, July 19.—Rain stopped the 
New York and Louisville game at the end 
of the first half of the sixth inning. In 
the fifth two bases on ball, a hit and a wild 
pitch gave New York 
Attendance, 500. Score: 


ham and Kittredge. Umpires, Swartwood 
ana@ Woods. Time, 1:30. 
Pittsburg 6, Boston 3._ 

Poston, July 19.—Gardner, with the assist- 
ance of Eiy, won the game tor the Pitts- 
burgs today, the former by good pitching 
and the latter by phenomenal fielding and 
fierce batting. Attendance 2,000. 


Score 
Boston >». .. «. .. -010002000—3 10 2 
Pittsburg .. .. .. .104001000-6 9 2 

Batteries: Klobedanz. Lewis and Bergen; 
Gardner and Schriver. Umpires, Snyder and 
Connolly. Time, 1:54. 


Lyon’ ¢< D3 1? Smoking Extra 
erick Leal “terse 

is the “‘best of the best.’’ Two ounces and 
cigarette book for 10 cents. Try it. 


- 
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Read This When You Get Home. 


IT have a large and handsome stock of 
pictures and moldings, artist materials and, 
supplies. If you need anything in this line, 
write me. Sam Walker, 10 Marietta street. 


H E 


A Magical Treatment for Men. 


This article refers to the treatment em- 
ployed so successfully in the treatment 
of mervous and sexual weakness in men 
by the State Medical Company of Omaha. 

This company is incorporated under the 
laws of the state to do and carry on a 
medical bu-iness, and the success wita 
which they are meeting has already been 
too clearly demonstrated to require fur- 
ther comment in that Ine. 

Patients seeking treatment from this 
eoinpany are not required to pay any 
money in advance, but can deposit the 
amount of the cnarges in any freliabie 
bank, not to-be paid until a permanent 
and satisfactory cure has been effected, 
or to be refunded to the patient if they 


A. NOTED PHOTOGRAPHER. 


He Is an Artist Well Known Through- 
out the Southern States. 


One of At.anta’s most noted photogra- 
phers is Mr. W. #. Russell, whose studio 
is at 49% Whitehall street. This is prob- 
ably the most elaborately furnished scudio 
in the south. The wail decorations and the 
appointments of the parlors biend har- 
moniously, giving to his reception rooms 
that simple aid of elegance that is a.ways 
to be found where an artistic decorator 
has finished his work. Mr. Russell’s por- 
traiture of children is very fine and his 
reputation in this class of work is second 
to none in the city. Bic e<arrition win- 
dow is one of the prettiest in the city 
and it shows to advantage the superior 
class of work that he is turning out. 

Mr. Russell also devotes a large part 
of his time and work to commercial pho- 
tography and: turns out first-class por- 
traits in crayon, india ink, pasteis, etc. 

Mr. Russe!! !s an Hlinois man by birth. 
He came to Atlanta in 1891. Five years 
ago he embarked in business for himself 
an@ his superior portraitures soop brought 
him to the front and today is one of the 
mest prominent photographers in the south. 


‘Give Russell a’ trial and you wil] be pleased 
“with the results. - 3 
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the winning run.’ 
R. H. EH. 


LECTURE 


If a dealer asks you $400 for a Piano and after 


much negotiation consents to accept $200, don’t 


think for a moment that you have an opportu- 


nity to secure a $400 Piano for $200. 
But make a note of the fact that he tried to get 


$400 for a $200 Piano, - 
The Estey Pianos and Organs are known all 


over the world as FIRST CLASS. 


~ 


27 years’ business in Atlanta without com- 


plaint of unfair usage is a good record. 
Their prices are ACTUAL VALUE, not mislead- 


ing, and alike to all. You can get as good 


terms by letter as at the store. 


are honest prices. 
61 Peachtree street, Atlanta, Ga. 


catalogue. 
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GRAND STOCK CO. 
FAREWELL WEEK 
Matinee Today and Tonight 


“THE IRONMASTER.” 


Thursday, Friday andSatarday Nights and Sat- 
urda Matinee, 


“ESMERALDA.” 


RPECIAL—On Thursday and Friday 
nights ONLY,the company appears at the 
CULUMBIA THEATRE- 

Night prices, 15c to 50c. Matinee prices, 

* All seats reserved, 


E. BENJ. ANDREWS’ 


OW THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 


r 
GEN. ROBERT E. LEE 


Thursday and Friday Nights, 
July 2ist and 22nd. 
MATINEE FRIDAY. 


Night prices—25c, 50c, @5c, 


$1.00. Matinee 50c to all 
parts of the house. Seats now! 


at Grand box office. 


IMPERIAL 


TONIGHT © | 
FAY FOSTER 
BURLESQUE CO. 
MATINEE EVERY DAY AT 2:30) 


30—ARTISTS—30O 


20— BEAUTIFUL GIRLS-—-20 
Prices 15c to 75c. Box Seats ${.00 


Seats on sale at Smith’s under Theatre. 


ute cases of 
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Everything 
Must Go! 


Real Linen Hand. Smyrna 
and Linen Torchons. 


Real Valenciennes, Duch- 
ess and Point Laces ; 


Real Lace Handkerchiefs. 


BIG SLAUGHTER 
In All Departments 


LACE HOUSE, 


28 Whitehall St. 
G. W. ADAIR, 


Real Estate and Renting Agent 


| 14 Wall Street, Kimball Hous: 


I have a great bargain in some choice 
rent-paying property in fourth ward. Four 
new houses, total rent $32.00 per month, 
can be bought for $2,530. How is this for 
a snap 


A beautiful Washington street residence 
can be bought for less than the value of 
the lot. Every convenience, beautiful 
lot in best part of the street. 


6 t 
I want a good tenant for a modern 8&- 
room house on Forrest avenue, and 8-room | 


house in a few feet of Peachtree. Houses 
of this character are in demand, and if you 


, come early. 
want one, c y G W. ADA IR. 


CLIFF W. ANSLEY 


REAL ESTATE AND LOANS. 
Office 509 Temple Court. 


Cor. E. Alabama and S. Pryor Sts. 
Telephone 332. 


Veteran 
Photographs. 


Special rates to Confederate Veterans 
and their friends visiting the city durirg 
the reunion. Takeeclevator. . . =. 


ADAIIS, 404 Whitehall. 


i eneneeadinntiiteenadl 
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Estey prices 


Call and see or send for 


GREAT DISCOUNT SALE 


Our entire stock of [len’s, Boy’s, 
and Children’s Suits, in Fancy 
Worsteds, Cheviots and Cassimeres 
are offered at 


33; Per Gent Discount 


This sale constitutes the nobbiest 
patterns in all wool goods, and it 
will be a money saving experience 


chasing. 


$ 7.50 Suit for $ 5.00 
$10.00 Suit for $ 6.70 
$12.50 Suit for $ 8.35 
$15.00 Suit for $10.00 
$18.00 Suit for $12.00 


$20.00 Suit for $13.35 
Positively no goods will be charged 


at these prices. Our line of light 
Serge Coats and Coats and Vests 
in single and double breasted is 
complete, from $3.59 to $7.00. 

Our Iine of Crash Suits are un- 
equaled in plain and fancy colors, 


from $3,650 to $5.00, 
ONE-THIRD OFF ON ALL STRAW HATS, 


EISEMAN & WEIL, 


Clothiers, Furnishers and Hatters 
3 WHITEHALL STREET. 


ISAAC LIEBMAN & SON. 
Real Estate, Renting and Loans, 25 
Peachtree Street. 


FOR RENT. ee 


Corner Marietta and Peachtree sts..$125 
No. 3 N. Broad etreet.. « «cw «te Oe 
No. ® S. Pryor street, 4 floorg and 
basement; cheap. 
No. 148 Mierietta etPeebicss asco ce 
No. 281 Fulton street, dwelling and 
OEOTO..: vest 00 46. Be ee 66 Oh eee ee 
No. 51 Magnolia street, coal yard... .. 
HOUSES. 

86 N. Forsyth street, 15 rooms..$ 

_ 49 EB. Georgia avenue, 10 rooms.... 

S) Courtland avenue, 7 rooms... 

S. Forsyth street, § rooms.. 


7 Washington street, 12 rooms.. .. .. 
_ 43 Courtland avenue, 7 rooms.. .. 
. 162 Loyd street, 3 rooms.. . 
_ 99 Summitt avenue, 6 rooms.. .. 
. 442 E. Fair street, 6 rooms... . 

No. 227 8. Forsyth street, 7 rooms.. .. 

Beautiful offices in Fitten buil®ing, 
Tyner’s drug store; best location and 
cheapest rent in the city. 

The third floor of the Healey bufiding, cor- 
ner of Marietta and Peachtree streets. 
Your own price. 

Several bargains to offer narties desiring 
to buy. 

$10,000 local money to loan on Atlanta real 
estate in sums of $500 up at 8 ner cent net 
to borrower. Money in bank. 


ANSLEY BROS. 


REAL ESTATE AND LOAN AGENTS. 


$5,000-For north side house,and lot which 
cost $7,000; in good condition and a great 
bargain. 

$1,800—Nice cottage home-on paved street 
and car line; a big Wargain; north side. 

$2.250—Beautiful vacant lot on Spring street: 
best part of street and cheap. 

SOUTH PRYOR street iot, very 
hixl); cheap. 

FARM—At Ciarzam 
depot; well wat 

acres. °* - 

$2,00—8@ acres fast out of corporation lim- 
its of Decatur; nice fruit, well located. 

+ $750—-For prettiest lot at South Kirkwood, 
fronting @ar lime: fine shade. 

$3,70—The pretties: lot on Pieamont ave- 


nue. 
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_ oe application. “ 
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, Gas, very chcap; near 
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to inspect our stock before pur-. 


and 8 per cent. 
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